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Lyn HEN the Angels came for my mother, to whose memory I lovingly dedicate this 
volume, I am quite sure I caught a glimpse of the bright hereafter; and as the 
pearly gateway of the Celestial City opened for her to enter, beautiful lines of 

golden light shone down on earth, which have ever since gilded my life’s pathway, mak- 
ing the working, the watching and the waiting very sweet even in my earthly home. The 
‘‘oates stand ajar’’ and I see the ‘‘inner glory’’ in some of the beautiful effusions con- 
tained in this volume, as I catch the poet’s divine inspiration. , 

More than a score of years ago, aided by friends of literary range and discrimination, 
I began, as a labor of love, the compilation of poetic gems with the view to presenting, in 
a convenient volume, a collection of the world’s best and most striking thoughts on the 
trinity of subjects, Mother, Home and Heaven. It was published in 1872 in smallei 
form, and met with popular favor, I believe it was the first publication in book form of 
matter of like arrangement and title. The title and matter were sufficiently striking to 
suggest similar publications by others, concerning whom I have not, however, been dis 
posed to complain. It is not desired by pompiler or publisher that this enlarged and 
illustrated volume will make its way to favor and patronage because of any» aonent crea: 
ted by these works compiled in imitation of my own; and that it might, in no way, be 
confused in the mind of any one with the volume published after mine, entitled ‘*Golden 
Thoughts on Mother, Home and Heaven,”’ introduced by Dr. Cuyler, or other similar 
works, especial care has been exercised in matter, arrangement, and illustration, with — 
the view to difference in mechanical as well as literary completeness and effect. It is 
the culmination of a design long cherished to publish it in this illustrated and more 
comprehensive form, Other and higher duties as a pastor’s wife have, until now, pre- 
vented the fulfillment of this fondly cherished design. 

If those who read find as much pleasure as I have found in selecting and arranging, I 
shall with joy exclaim, ‘“The end crowns the work.’’ My earnest wish is that these selec- 
tions may be to those who read them what they have been to me—Golden Links in the 
Chain that Connects Moruer, Home and Heaven. 
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BISHOP JOHN P. NEWMAN, D. D., LL. D. 


‘HEAVEN—the end of all a mother’s prayers; 
The home of all her dreams; 

The guiding star to light our path 

With hope’s encheering beams; 

The haven for our storm-tossed bark, 

From out a world where, wild and dark, 

The tempests often rise. 

But still in every darksome hour 

This hope will rise with holy power, 

And point us to the skies, 

Where Mother, Home, and Heaven, are seen, 
Without a cloud to intervene.’’ 


el) N the preface to his poems, Coleridge has said :—=**Poetry has been to me its own ex- 


. . . . . . . I > 
ceeding great reward; it has soothed my afflictions; it has multiplied and retined 


ue 
ing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me.”’ 

How holy and beneficent is the mission of Poetry! Poets are more than the prophets 
of Nature; they are the artists of the imagination, who fresco on the future the longings 
and aspirations, the loves and hopes of a deathless soul. All the deeper passions of our 


nature, all the nobler emotions of our being, love and hate, forgivenness and revenge, ad- 
miration and contempt, kindness and selfishness, courage and fear, patriotism and treach- 


my enjoyments; it has endeared solitude; and it has given me the habit of wish- 


ery, generosity and jealousy, gratitude and forgetfulness, justice and wrong, gentleness 
and insolence, ‘‘faith, hope and charity,’’ ‘‘Mother, Home and Heaven,’’ invoke the Muse 


to voice 
“What oft was thought 


But ne’er so well expressed.”’ 

Next to the Poet, is Ruth, the gleaner, who gleans in the fields of poesy, and garners 
for us the sayings of poetic genius, to give expression to all that are here thought or said 
or done. Such is the mission of her, who has given this beautiful volume to the public, 
From the best, purest, truest, she has gleaned what great souls have suffered, hoped, 
realized. Herself the daughter of the best of mothers, and the child of the happiest of 
homes, and a believer in a heaven of sweetest recognitions, she has herein given to others 


wherein is her chief delight. And these themes are the themes of humanity. 
Vv 
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This volume she has rendered acceptable even to those who would rise to the heights 
and sound the depths of human expression on these themes: she has culled also from 
prose writers; and their better thoughts are intermingled here with those of the ‘‘Seers,”’ 
who have spoken in rythmic numbers. Herein is delight for readers who love a homely 
statement as well as for those to whom truth, beauty, and tenderness must come only in 
the speech of them that dwell hard-by Castalia, and tune their harps to the tones of the 
lyric Muse. 

MOTHER. 
“Give me my old seat, mother, 
With my head upon thy knee; 
I’ve passed through many a changing scene 
Since thus I sat by thee; 
O, let me look into thine eyes! 
Their meek, soft, loving light 
Falls like a beam of holiness 
Upon my heart to-night.” 

There is no velvet so soft as a mother’s lap; no rose so sweet as a mother’s cheek; 
no music so charming as a mother’s voice. 

: The history of great men is the history of great mothers. Byron’s mother was 
proud, ill-tempered,violent; Behold her son! Napoleon’s mother was beautiful, energetic, 
ambitious, of whom he said,—‘‘It was my mother who first inspired me to be great.’” 
Sir Walter Scott’s mother was a lover of poetry and painting; no wonder her son is. 
Scotia’s greatest bard. Patrick Henry’s mother was as remarkable for her conversational 
powers as he was for eloquence. Washington illustrated his mother’s character,—true,. 
pure and pious. John Quincy Adams said, ‘‘I owe all that Iam to my mother,’’ whose 
intelligence was as distinguished as her piety was sincere. John Wesley inherited his in- 
tellectuality and devotion from his mother, who is the ‘‘mother of Methodism.’’ West, 

the great painter, said: ‘‘It was my mother’s kiss that made me an artist.’ 

O mothers! Ye are the guardians of infancy, the instructors of childhood, the com- 
panions of youth, and the partners of manhood. As are the mothers, so are the homes, 
the church, and the world. : 


HOME. 
“Good-bye, proud world, I’m going home! 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through the weary crowds I roam, 
A river-ark on the ocean’s brine; 
Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world, I’m going home.” 

So sang Emerson; so sing we all. Home is the scene of earth’s dearest ties. It is. 
the place of wedded love—more than the love of David and Jonathan, of Damon and 
Pythias; the union of two bodies, two souls, two lives. It is the seminary of the social 
affections, and the cradle of sensibility, where the first elements are acquired of that ten- 
derness and humanity which cement mankind together; and were these entirely extin- 


guished, the whole fabric of our social institutions would be dissolved. Home is the 
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model-room of life. Our first and lasting impressions are received there. Forth from 

Christian homes come the saints of the church. Samuel and Jeremiah and John the 

Baptist were sanctified from their birth. King Josiah knew the Lord at eight. Timothy 

knew the Scriptures from a child. Polycarp was nine when he embraced Christ; Jona- 

than Edwards, seven; Isaac Watts, nine; Matthew Henry, eleven; Robert Hall, twelve. 

Let home be the scene of amiability, contentment, devotion. 'To make home attractive is 

the highest triumph of woman. It is man’s highest happiness to find such a home, and 

sing with Goldsmith: 
/ ‘‘In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs—and God has given me my share— 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose; 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amid the swains to show my book-learned skill, 

Around my fire an evening-group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw; 

And, as ahare whom hounds and horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at fiist she flew, 


I still had hopes, my long vexatious past, 
Here to return,—and die at home at last.”’ 


HEAVEN. 


“When on my new-fledged wings I rise, 
To tread those shores beyond the skies, 
What object first should meet mine eyes, 
And where should I begin my joys? 

J’ll run through every golden street, 
And ask each blissful soul I meet, 
Where is the God whose praise ye sing? 
O, lead a stranger to your King!” 


Our earth-home should be the vestibule of our heaven-home. Our heavenly estate 
will be a place of exalted society. All that is dear, and true, and pure in’ our domestic 
and social nature will be reproduced there with a largeness and intensity unknown to 
earth, but anticipated by faith. It was the Savior who promised: ‘*Where I am, there 
ye may be also,”’ and ‘‘they shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom 
There will be family gatherings in that fair land. Sweet surprises will 


of heaven.”’ 


charm us ever and anon. The long parted will embrace each other in endless love. 


Although invisible, they have not been absent; they have attended us at every step; the 
whispers of their love have often been heard in the gloomy hours of our mortal strife; 
but O, the reality of the Divine vision that awaits us, when we shall ‘‘see face to face.’’ 
To me, heaven is a great fact, substantial, abiding, glorious beyond conception. Thus 


Pope sings :— z 
: 3 “The world recedes—it disappears; 


fleaven opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring! 

Lend, lend your wings, I mount! 1 fiy! 
O Graye, where is thy victory? 

O Death, where is thy sting?” 


i O Mother, Mother Dear. . 
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“And while the soul retains the power 
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To think upon each faded year, 
In every bright or shadowed hour ea 
The heart shall hold the Mother dear.” : 


i 
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“She led me first to God; 
Her words and prayers were my young spirit’s dew.” 


MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. 
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SH ESE Ee Devs: 


wey 
i HE led me first to God; 


Her words and prayers were my young 


spirit’s dew— 
For when she used to leave 
The fireside every eve, 


I knew it was to prayer that she withdrew. 


o<p>o— 


How often has the thought 
Of my mourned mother brought 
Peace to my troubled spirit, and new power 
The tempter to repel! 
Mother, thou knowest well 
That thou hast bless’d me since my natal hour. 
JOHN PIERPONT. 


Rn ARY, to thee the heart was given 
For infant hand to hold, 

Thus, clasping, an eternal heaven, 
The great earth in its fold. 


He seized the world with tender might, 
By making-thee His own: 

Thee, lowly queen, whose heavenly height 
Was to thyself unknown. 


He came, all helpless, to thy power, 
For warmth, and love, and birth; 
In thy embraces, every hour, 
He grew into the earth. 


And thine the grief, O mother high! 
Which all thy sisters share, 

Who keep the gate betwixt the sky 
And this our lower air; 


And unshared sorrows, gathering slow, 
New thoughts within thy heart, 

Which through thee like a sword will go, 
And make thee mourn apart. 


For if a woman bore a son 
That was of angel brood, 

Who lifted wings ere day was done, 
And soared from where He stood; 
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MARY, ‘THE MOTHER OFSCHRIST: 


Strange grief would fill each mother-moan, 
Wild longing, dim, and sore: 

“My child! my child! Heis my own, 
And yet is mine no more!” 


So, thou, O Mary! years on years, 
From childbirth to the cross, 

Wast filled with yearnings, filled with fears, 
Keen sense of love and loss. 


His childish thoughts outsoared thy reach; 
Even His tenderness 

Had deeper springs than act or speech 
Could unto thee express. 


Strange pangs await thee, mother mild! 
A sorer travail pain, 

Before the spirit of thy child 
Is born in thee again. 


And thou wilt still forebode and dread, 
And loss be still thy fear, 

Till form be gone, and, in its stead, 
The very self appear. 


For, when thy son hath reached His goal 
And vanished from the earth, 
Soon shalt thou find Him in thy soul, 
A second, holier birth. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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HAPPY THE CHILD THAT CALLETH HER MOTHER. 
Ve 


IVE ear, fair daughter of love, to the instructions of prudence, and let the pre- 

cepts of truth sink deep in thy heart: so shall the charms of thy mind add lustre 
: to the elegance of thy form; and thy beauty, like the rose it resembleth, shall 
retain its sweetness when its bloom is withered. In the spring of thy youth, in the morn- 
ing of thy days, when the eyes of men gaze on thee with delight, and nature whispereth 
in thine ear the meaning of their looks; ah! hear with caution their seducing words ; 
guard well thy heart, nor listen to their soft persuasions. Remember that thou art made 
man’s reasonable companion, not the slave of his passion; the end of thy being is not 
merely to gratify his loose desire, but to assist him in the toils of life, to soothe him with 
thy tenderness, and recompense his care with soft endearments. Who is she that winneth 
the heart of man, that subdueth him to love, and reigneth in his breast? Lo! yonder she 
walketh in maiden sweetness, with innocence in her mind and modesty on her cheek. , Her 
hand seeketh employment, her foot delighteth not in gadding abroad. She is clothed 
with neatness, she is fed with temperance: humility and meekness are as a crown of glory 
circling her head. On her tongue dwelleth music, the sweetness of honey floweth from 
her lips. Decency is in all her words; in her answers are mildness and truth. Submis- 
sion and obedience are the lessons of her life, and peace and happiness are her reward. 
Before her steps walketh prudence, and virtue attendeth at her right hand. Her eye 
speaketh softness and love; but discretion with a sceptre sitteth on her brow. The tongue 
of the licentious is dumb in her presence; the awe of her virtue keepeth him silent. 
When scandal is busy, and the fame of her neighbor is tossed from tongue to tongue; if 
charity and good nature open not her mouth, the finger of silence resteth on her lips. 
Her breast is the mansion of goodness; and therefore she suspecteth no evil in others. 
Happy were the man that should make her his wife; happy the child that shall call her 
mother. She presideth in the house, and there is peace; she commandeth with judgment, 
and is obeyed. She ariseth in the morning, she considers her affairs, and appointeth to 
every one their proper business. The care of her family is her whole delight, to that 
alone she applieth her study; and elegance with frugality is seen in her mansions. The 
prudence of her management is an honor to her husband, and he heareth her praise with a 
secret delight. She informeth the minds of her children with wisdom; she fashioneth 
their manners from the example of her own goodness. The word of her mouth is the law 
of their youth; the motion of her eye commandeth obedience. She speaketh, and her 
servants fly; she pointeth, and the thing is done; for the law of love is in their hearts, and 
her kindness addeth wings to their feet. In prosperity she is not puffed up; in adversity 
she healeth the wounds of fortune with patience. The troubles of her husband are alleyi- 
ated by her counsels, and sweetened by her endearments: he putteth his heart in her 
bosom, and receiveth comfort. Happy is the man that hath made her his wife; happy 


the child that calleth her mother. 
Rospert Dopstry. 
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I love to feel that in the heavens above, 
The angels whispering to one another, 
Can find among their burning words of love 
No name so beautiful as that of Mother. 
EDGAR ALLAN POR. 
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TO THE END OF THE GHAPTER. 


“Even to your old age I am He; and even to hoar hairs will I carry you; Ih 
will deliver you.” 


HE light is dim in the western skies, 
And in the dear old mother’s eyes; 

But the end of the chapter is so near, 
And the truths of the chapter are so dear, 
She must read to the close—till the light goes past, 

And life has vanished from day at last. 


And then with reverent hands she’ll lay 
The Book for a little while away; 

And in the peace of her quiet room 

Sit restfully thro’ the twilight’s gloom, 
Busy with thoughts that come and go, 
Like flitting shadows, to-and fro. 


‘Even to her old age,’’ ah! yes, 
She has proven its truth and tenderness; 
She has known her Lord thro’ her many years, 


ave made, and I will bear; even I will carry, and 
(Isa. xlvi. 4.) 


She has trusted her Lord thro’ hopes and fears; 
She has felt His strength from her youth till now, 
When the hairs are ‘‘hoar’’ above her brow. 


He has borne her safely thro’ floods of woe, 
He has made her daily His care to know, 
And her faithful heart, in its humble trust, 
Feels all He does to be wise and just; 

For ‘‘He will deliver,”” come grief and pain, 
And after the clouds send light again. 


The dear Lord ruleth her life each day, 
And now when cometh the twilight gray 
He still will read with His tender eyes, 

So long as there’s light in the western skies, 
To the end of the chapter; then His breast 
Will give to the ransomed soul its rest. 
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ON: TH BoE DUCA TION: OF Aah AMT Eve 


ate! Vi children up in learning and ee yet without outward austerity. 
Give them good countenance and 
conv Sen ay Rapes Sr eunaine to ea ANE ce otherwise thy life will seem their 
bondage, and what portion thou shalt leave them at thy death, they will thank death 
for it, andnotthee. AndI am persuaded that the foolish cockering of some parents, and 
the over-stern carriage of others, causeth more men and women to take ill courses 
than their own vicious inclinations. Marry thy daughters in time, lest they marry 
themselves. 


Lorp BURLEIGH. 


O-MOTHERy MOTHER: DEAR. 


OW many times, as through the rooms I 
hasten, 
Without a thought of other days at all, 
I lift my eyes, and straightway Iam standing 
Before her picture, hanging on the wall. 


Almost it seems her pleasant voice is calling, 
And I am going to answer, ‘Yes, I hear; 

All earthly sounds shall be to me as silence, 
lf you will speak, O mother, mother dear!” 


No answer comes! I hush my breath to listen, 
But still the eyes, with patient, steadfast gaze, 
Look into mine; they pierce through flesh and 
spirit; 
I bow my head and blush beneath their rays. 


For she is wise with wisdom that appalls me; 
The solemn secrets of the grave she knows; 
And high o’er me, by God’s own hand uplifted, 
Through wondrous ways of His own heaven, she 
goes. 


Beyond all change, and safe from time’s mutation, 
And grieved no more by earth’s forlorn complaints ; 

Thou pictured face! dim semblance of my mother! 
How dost thou look among the crowned saints? 


Once if I faintly called you, 
or wept, you were so quick to 


So far! so far! 
Or laughed, 
know; 
All else might fail, my mother’s love was certain; 
Now, dying, e’en your touch I must forego. 
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Thou there, I here, and I know not what spaces 
Beyond the grave’s green width divide us two, 
Nor of the times, uncounted and unmeasured, 


But I shall find you! I am coming, mother! 
Sometime, somewhere, when His great will is done, 
And I am fit to stand once more beside you, 
To your high place I shall have leave to come. 


That must go o’er me ere I look on you. 
ELLEN M. H. GATES. 


MY MOTHER'S: HEART: MY- SANCTUARY: 


Ly 

H! bless’d ure they for whom, ’mid all their 

pains, 

* ‘That faithful and unaltered love remains; 

Who, life wrecked round them—hunted 
from their rest— 


And by all else forsaken or distressed— 

Claim in one heart their sanctuary and shrine— 

As I, my Mother, claimed my place in thine! 
Mrs. NORTON. 


BONAPARTE’S MOTHER: 


N the 26th of July, as he was reclining on a sofa, he said to Autommarchi, ‘‘You, 
doctor, are strongly attached to me. You regard not contrarities, pain, and 
fatigue when you can relieve my sufferings; yet all that is not maternal solicitude. 

Ah! Mamma Letitia!’’ he exclaimed, burying his face in his hands. * * * ‘*When 

I was a child,’’ Napoleon confided to Autommarchi, ‘‘I was noisy and quarrelsome, and 

feared nobody. But the affection of Mamma Letitia was tempered by severity. She 

punished and rewarded without partiality. Nothing we did, either good or evil, was lost. 

She watched over her children with unexampled care; discarding and stamping with dis- 

grace every ignoble sentiment and affection, and allowing our young minds to imbibe im- 

pressions of what was great and elevated only. She abhorred falsehood, punished disobe- 


dience, and did not allow any fault to pass unnoticed.”’ 


/ 
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O mark the sufferings of the babe 
That cannot speak its woe; 
To see the infant tears gush forth, 
Yet know not why they flow; 
To mark the meek uplifted eye 
That fain would ask relief, 
Yet can but tell of agony ;— 
This is a mother’s grief. 


Through dreary days and darker nights 
To trace the march of death; 

To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 
The quick and shortened breath, 

To watch the last dread strife draw near, 
And pray that struggle brief, 

Though all is ended with the close;— 
This is a mother’s grief. 


ASMODH ERS GRIEF. 


To see, in one short hour, decayed 
The hope of future years; 

To feel how vain a father’s prayers, 
How vain a mother’s tears; 

To think the cold grave now must close 
O’er what was once the chief 

Of all the treasured joys of earth ;— 
This is a mother’s grief. 


Yet when the first wild throb is past, 
Of anguish and despair, 
To lift the eye of faith to heaven, 
And think, ‘My child is there!” 
This best can dry the gushing tear, 
This yields the heart relief, 
Until the Christian’s pious hope 
O’ercomes a mother’s grief. 
Rev. THomas Date. 
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THE DEPARTED "MOTHER: 


E goes on Sunday to the church, It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 


And sits among his boys; Singing in Paradise! 
He hears the parson pray and preach, He needs must think of her once more, 
He hears his daughter’s voice How in the grave she lies; 


Singing in the village choir, 


And with his hard, rough hand, he wipes 
And it makes. his heart rejoice. 


A tear out of his eyes. 
From “‘THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH.”? 


THE LITTLE AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER BABY. 


HERE was a little woman on board with a little baby; and both little woman 
and little child were cheerful, good-looking, bright-eyed, and fair to see. The 
little woman had been passing a long time with her sick mother in New 

York, and had left her home in St. Louis in that condition in which ladies who 

truly love their lords desire to be. The baby was born in her mother’s house, and 

she had not seen her husband (to whom she was now returning) for twelve months, 
having left him a month or two after their marriage. Well, to be sure, there never 
was a little woman so full of hope, and tenderness, and love, and anxiety, as this 
little woman was; and all day long she wondered whether ‘‘he’’ would be at the 
wharf; and whether ‘‘he’’ had got her letter; and whether, if she sent the baby ashore 
by somebody else, ‘‘he’’ would know it, meeting it in the street; which, seeing that he 
had never set eyes upon it in his life, was not very likely in the abstract, but was prob- 
able enough to the young mother. She was such an artless little creature, and was in 
such a sunny, beaming, hopeful state, and let out all this matter clinging close about her 
heart so freely, that all the other lady passengers entered into the spirit of it as much as 
she; and the captain (who heard all about it from his wife) was wondrous sly, I promise 
you, inquiring every time we met at table, as in forgetfulness, whether she expected any- 
body to meet her at St. Louis, and whether she would want to go ashore the night we 
reached it (but he supposed she wouldn’t), and cutting many other dry jokes of that 
nature. There was one little weazen-dried, apple-faced old woman, who took occasion to 
doubt the constancy of husbands in such circumstances of bereavement; and there was 
another lady (with a lap-dog), old enough to moralize on the lightness of human affec- 
tions, and yet not so old that she could help nursing the baby now and then, or laughing 
with the rest when the little woman called it by its father’s name, and asked it all manner 
of fantastic questions concerning him in the joy of her heart. It was something of a 
blow to the little woman, that when we were within twenty miles of our destination, it 
became clearly necessary to put this baby to bed. But she got over it with the same 
good humor, tied a handkerchief round her head, and came out into the little gallery 
withtherest. Then, such an oracle as she became in reference to the localities! and such 
facetiousness as was displayed by the married ladies, and such sympathy as was shown 
by the single ones, and such peals of laughter as the little woman herself (who would 
just as soon have cried) greeted every jest with! At last there were the lights of St. 

Louis, and here was the wharf, and those were the steps; and the little woman, covering 

her face with her hands, and laughing (or seeming to laugh) more than ever, ran into 
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her own cabin and shut herself up. I have no doubt that in the charming inconsistency 
of such excitement, she stopped her ears, lest she should hear ‘‘him’’ asking for her—but 
I did not see her do it. Then a great crowd of people rushed on board, though the boat 


was not yet made fast, but was wandering about among the other boats to find a. landing 
place; and everybody looked for the husband, and nobody saw him, when, in the midst of 
us all—Heaven knows how she ever got there !—there was the little woman clinging with 
both arms tight round the neck of a fine, good-looking, sturdy young fellow; and in a 
moment afterwards, there she was again, actually clapping her hands for joy, as she 
dragged him through the small door of her small cabin to look at the baby as he lay 


asleep. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
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ETHOUGHT I heard a sound, methought it 
came 
From my poor mother’s room. 
crept 
And listened: in the middle of the night 
I heard her talk with Gop.—‘Thou knowest well 
That sorrow has been with me like a babe 
In my great solitude, till I have come 
To love its smileless face. Thou, Love, who wrapt 
Thyself in flesh, and sat awhile disguised 
At the rude feast of our humanity, 
And tasted every sweet and bitter there, 
Then rose, and unsuspected went away ; 
Who loved the humble ones of Bethany; 
Who wept o’er Lazarus, and with Thy tears 
Comforted all the family of grief, 
In every time, in every far-off land;— 
Thou, Infinite Tenderness, wilt pardon me 
If my heart murmured when my lips were still. 
Our life is noble—Thou hast breathed its air; 
Death sweet, for Thou hast died. On Thy way 
home 
One night Thou slepst within the dreadful grave, 
And took away its fear. Oh, smile on me! 
The world and I have done; with humble heart 
Isit down at Thy glorious gates, and wait 
Till death shall lead me in. But chiefly bless 
My poor boy, left alone in this ill world: 
I never more may look upon his face, 
May never hear his voice. Thou know’st him well, 
For every morning, long before the lark 
Sang at Thy shining doors, my prayer arose 


I softly 
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To crave Thy blessing on his restless youth. 
It is the evening of my day of life, 
I have been working from the early dawn, 
Am sore and weary; let me go to sleep, 
Let me stretch out my limbs and be at rest 
In the.untroubled silence of the grave.’ 
My heart swelled like a man’s who, after years 
Wasted in riot neath a tropic sky, 
Returns, and wandering on a Sabbath-eve, 
Bursts into tears beside a twilight church, 
Filled with a psalm which he knew long ago 
When his heart too was pure. 
I ran to her, 

But she had sunk in swoon, and thereI stood 
Like one too late upon a brink, who sees 
The water closing over all he loves. 
I knelt down by the bed. ‘Come, Margery! 
The sea is glittering in the sunny bay, 
The fishers’ nets are drying on theshore, 
And let us gather silver-purple shells 
For necklaces. You have been in the woods; 
Your lips are black with berries. Oh, the boats! 
The bonny, bonny boats! List, the fishers sing!” 
‘O mother, mother!’ 

‘They have left me here, 
Upon this dark and lonely, lonely road; 
I cannot hear a voice or touch a hand; 
O Father, take me home!’ She sobbed and wept 
As if she were a little wandered child. 
Her Father took her home. I stooped to catch 
Her feeble breath,—a change came o’er her look, — 
A flutter in her throat,—and all was peace. 

A. SMITH. 
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3 EVER sweeter token 

Of affection spoken,— 

“Mary!” first, O loving name, 
‘‘Mary,”’ thou hast deathless fame, 
For the King spoke first to thee 


Wi, 
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When He brought captivity 
Captive, to His chariot chained 
From the battle scarred and stained ; 
Never such surprise as this, 
Never such a birth of bliss. 
REV. DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 
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ki ARY, my mother! when thy dear name I 
mention, 

Or trace thine image in my musing 
dream, 

How strain my heart-nerves to their fullest tension; 
How swells and bounds, like an imprisoned 

stream, 
My restless spirit to go forth to thee, 
Whose dear, dear face, I in each nightly vision see. 


Dear mother, of the thousand strings which waken 
The sleeping harp within the human heart, 

The longest kept in tune, though oft forsaken, 
Is that in which the mother’s voice bears part; 


MARY, MY 


MOTHER. 


Her still, small voice, which e’en the careless 
ear 


Turneth with deep reverence and pure delight to 
hear . 


But once, kind mother, might this aching forehead 
Feel the soft pressure of thy gentle hand, 
Could this poor heart, that so hath pined and sor- 
rowed, 
Yet once more feel its pulse of hope expand 
At thy dear presence—O mother, might this 
be, 
I could die blessing God, for one last look of 
Thee! 


“MARY, my mother, when thy dear name I mention, 


* * * * 


* * * * 


How swells and bounds, like an imprisoned stream, 
My restless spirit to go forth to thee 
Whose dear, dear face, I in each nightly vision see!” 


For one last word—alas! that I should ever 

E’en carelessly have caused thy heart a pain! 
How oft, amid my late life’s ‘fitful fever,” 

Thy many acts of kindness rise again— 
Unheeded then, but well remembered now; 
O for thy blessing said once more above my brow! 


Fond wish, but vain! and I am weak to smother 
The human yearnings that my bosom fill; 
Thou canst but hope and pray, dear distant mother, 


That the All-Pitying may aid me still— 
Aid thy frail child to lift, in lowly trust, 
The burden of her heart above this trembling dust: 


And pray that, as the shadowy hour draws nearer, 
God may irradiate and purify 
My spirit’s inmost vision, to see clearer 
Through Death’s dim vail the pathway to the sky! 
Mother, beloved, O let this comfort thee, 
That in yon blissful heaven shall no more partings be! 


IT IS A LOVELY NAME. 


IT Is A LOVELY..NAME: 


s\ 
ARY! it is a lovely name, Mary, the mother of our Lord, 
Thrice honored in the rolls of fame; Mary, who sat to hear His word; 


Not for the blazonry of birth, And yet another, unto whom 
Nor honors springing from the earth, Christ came while weeping o’er His tomb, 
But what evangelists have told These to that lovely name supply, 
Of them who bear the name of old: A glory that can never die. 
ew = o@ ~~ 


NIOBE AND HER CHILDREN. 


HE story of Ovid that has appealed most profoundly to the heart of humanity 
these nineteen hundred years, is that of Niobe and her children. The weeping 
and horror-stricken mother, turned to stone while viewing her dead around her, 

perpetuated in marble among all civilized people, fixes the attention of every observer, 

and moves the sensibilities of even the thoughtless. 
Briefly told, the story recounts that she, the daughter of Tantalus, and wife of 

Amphion, was the proud and happy mother of fourteen children: 


“Seven are my daughters, of a form divine, ‘“My joys are all beyond suspicion fixed, 
‘¢With seven fair sons, on an indefective line; ‘*With no pollutions of misfortune mixed.”’ 
* * * * co * * * * 


Having offended Latona, however, by exulting in her superior happy state, and inter- 
fered with some rites in her honor, that goddess incited her children, Phebus and 
Diana, to kill Niobe’s children. This they seized the earliest occasion to do. The 
youngest daughter, and last of the fourteen to die, is pierced with an arrow, while 
Niobe is trying to shield her with her own body. This scene and what follows, are given 
in the words of Dryden’s translation: 


“The last with eager care the mother veiled, ‘‘No more her pliant tongue its motion keeps, 
“Behind her spreading mantle close concealed, ‘But stands congealed within her frozen lips; 
‘“‘And with her body guarded, as a shield. ““Stagnate and dull, within her purple veins, 
“Only for this, this youngest, I implore, “Its current stopped, the lifeless blood remains; 
‘“‘“Grant me this one request, [ask no more; ~ ‘Her feet their usual offices refuse; 

“Oh! grant me this, she passionately cries: ‘‘Her arms and neck their graceful gestures lose; 
‘‘But while she speaks, the destined virgin dies. “Action and life from every part are gone, 
“Widowed and childless, lamentable state! ‘And all the woman turns to solid stone: 

‘“‘A doleful sight among her dead she sat; ‘Yet still she weeps, and whirled by stormy winds, 
“Hardened with woes, a statue of despair; ‘‘Borne through the air her native country finds; 
“To every breath of wind unmoved her hair; ‘There, fixed, she stands upon a bleaky hill, 

“Her cheek still reddening, but its color dead, ‘There yet her marble cheeks eternal tears distil.”’ 


“Maded her eyes, and set within her head; 


2 O6—§_¢ 
MOTHERS AND: SONS. 


ST boys go through a period, when they have great need of patient love at 
home. They are awkward and clumsy, sometimes strangely willful and perverse, 
and they are desperately conscious of themselves, and very sensitive to the least 
word of censure or effort at restraint. Authority frets them. They are leaving childhood, 
but they have not yet reached the sober good sense of manhood. They are an easy prey 


HER THOUGHTS WERE WITH UER CHILD. 41 


to the tempter and the sophist. Perhaps they adopt skeptical views, from sheer desire to 
prove that they are independent, and can do their own thinking. Nowisthe mother’s hour. 
Her boy needs her now more than when he lay in his cradle. "Hex finer insight and serener 
faith may hold him fast, and prevent his drifting into dangerous courses. At all events 
there is very much that only a mother can do for her son, and that a son can receive only 
from his mother, in the critical period of which we are thinking. It is well for him, if 
she have kept the freshness and brightness of her youth, so ane she can now be his com- | 
panion and friend as well as mentor. It is a good thing for a boy to be proud of his 
mother; to feel complacent when he introduces her to his comrades, knowing that they 
cannot help seeing what a pretty woman she is, so graceful, winsome and attractive! 
There is always hope for a boy when he admires his mother, and mothers should care to 
be admirable in the eyes of their sons—not merely to possess characters worthy of re- 
spect, but to be beautiful and charming, so far as they can, in person and appearance. 
The neat dress, the becoming ribbon, and smooth hair, are all worth thinking about, 
when regarded as means of retaining influence over a soul, when the world is spreading 
lures for it on every side. 

Above all things, mothers need faith. Genuine, hearty, loving trust in God, a life 
of meek, glad, acquiescence in His will, lived daily through years in the presence of sons, 
is an immense power. They never can get away from the sweet memory that Christ was 
their mother’s friend. Their is a reality in that which no false reasoning can persuade 
them to regard as a figment of the imagination. 
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PE R-PHOUGHTS WEREAWIRE Tiixv@ ia pias 


LITTLE in the doorway sitting, the And slyly creeping by the wall, he seized a single 


4 mother plied her busy knitting; plume, let fall 
oN And her cheek so softly smiled, By some wild bird of longest feather ; 
aes You might besure, although her gaze was And, all a-tremble with his freak, he touched her 
on the meshes of the lace, slightly on the cheek. 
Yet her thoughts were with her child. O what a loveliness her eyes gather in that one 
But when the boy had heard her voice, as o’er her moment’s space, 
work she did rejoice, While peeping round the post she spies her darling’s 
His became silent altogether ; laughing face! 
-—<$4}o——$0 Sood ee 
3 TO-DAY, AH! BABY MINE! 
Vax 
1O fair the sun rose yestermorn, To-day no shafts of golden flame 
The mountain cliffs adorning; Across the sill are lying; 
The golden tassels of the corn Yo-day I call my baby’s name, 
Danced in the breath of morning; And hear no lisped replying; 
The cool, clear stream that runs before, To-day—ah, baby mine, to-day— 
Such happy words was saying, God holds thee in his keeping! 
And in the open cottage door And yet I weep, as one pale ray 
My pretty babe was playing. Breaks in upon thy sleeping— 
Aslant the sill asunbeam lay: I weep to see its shining bands 
I laughed in careless pleasure, Reach, with a fond endeavor, 
To see his little hand essay To where the little restless hands 
To grasp the shining treasure. Are crossed in rest forever! 


COOLBRITIS. 
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HEN barren doubt like a late-coming snow Now that my mind hath passed from wintry 


we Made an unkind December of my spring, gloom, 
sé That all the pretty flowers did droop for Andon the calméd waters once again 
woe, Ascendant Faith circles with silver plume, 
And the sweet birds their love no more would sing; ‘hat casts acharméd shade, not now in pain, 
Then the remembrance of thy gentle faith, Thou child of Christ, in joy I think of thee, 
Mother beloved, would steal upon my heart; And mingle prayers for what we both may 
Fond feeling saved mefrom that utter scathe, be. 
And from thy hope I could not live apart. ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. 
Css st See 


nero 18 A VOTERS INEEUENCE. 
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& KNOW myself the results of my own Sabbath-school instruction, and I remember 
a the teachings of apraying mother. That mother taught me to pray in early life— 
VO. gave me the habit of praying; the teacher at the Sabbath-school strengthened it ; 
they stored my mind with passages of Scripture, and these things, I tell you, young man, 
we do not entirely forget. They may be buried, they may be laid away for a time in 


some obscure corner of the heart, but by and by circumstances will show that we know 


much more than we thought. After that mother’s death I went out into the world, exposed 
to its manifold temptations. I fell, I acquired bad habits. For seven years of my life I 
wandered over God’s beautiful earth like an unblessed spirit wandering over a barren 
desert, digging deep wells to quench my thirst and bringing up the dry hot sand. 

Bound with the fetters of evil habits, habits like an iron net encircling me in its 
folds—fascinated with my bondage, and yet with a desire, O how fervent! to stand where 
I once hoped to stand. <‘‘Ah,”’ said one, ‘‘what is the effect of a mother’s teaching ana 
a mother’s prayers, of the Sunday-school, and of early good habits ?’’ 


O! I stood there, I remember it well, feeling my own weakness, and thinking that 
the way of the transgressor is hard; knowing that the wages of sin is death; feeling in 
the great deep of my heart all the bitterness that arises from the consciousness of powers 
wasted and opportunities lost; conscious that I had been chasing mere bubbles and gained 
nothing. There I stood. That mother had passed to heaven, but her words came back 
to my mind. I remember, when one night in our garret the candle was failing, that she 
said: ‘John, I am growing blind, and I don’t mind it much. But you are young, it is 
hard for you. But never mind, John, where I am going there is no night. There is no 
need of any candle there, the Savior is the light thereof.’’ She has changed the dark 
glcomy garret to bask in the sunshine of her Savior’s smiles. But her influence was not 
lost. As I stood feeling my own weakness, knowing that I could not resist temptation, 
it seemed as if the very light she left as she passed, had spanned the dark gap of seven 
years of sin and dissipation and struck the heart and opened it. I felt utterly my own 
weakness, and the passages of Scripture that were stored away in my mind came as if 
whispered again into my ear by the loving lips of that mother. Made strong by the 
recollection of her teaching. and her prayers, I fled from the ways that lead down to 
death and was saved, saved through the influence of a mother’s love. 

Jonn B. Gouen. 
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A LESSON FOR MOTHERS. 


LITTLE girl once said: ‘‘Mother, does God ever scold?’’? She had seen her 

mother, under circumstances of strong provocation, lose her temper, and give 
way to the impulse of passion; and pondering thoughtfully for a moment, she 
asked, ‘*Mother, does God ever scold ?”’ 

The question was so abrupt and startling, that it arrested the mother’s attention 
almost with a shock, and she said, ‘*Why, my child, what makes you ask such a question ?”’ 

‘‘Because, mother, you have always told me that God was good, and that we should 
try and be like him; and I should like to know if he ever scolds.’’ 

*“‘No, my child; of course not.’’ 

“Well, I’m glad he don’t, for scolding always hurts me, even if I feel I have done 
wrong; and it don’t seem to me that I could love God very much if he scolded.’’ 

The mother felt rebuked before her simple child. Never before had she heard so 
forcible a lecture on the evils of scolding. The words of the child sank deep in her 
heart, and she turned away from the innocent face of her little one to hide the tears that 
gathered to her eyes. Children are quick observers; and the child, seeing the effect of 
her words, eagerly inquired: 

‘‘Why do you cry, mother? Was it naughty for me to say what I said ?’’ 

*‘No, my love, it was all right; I was only thinking that I might have spoken more 
kindly, and not have hurt your feelings by speeking so hastily, and in anger, as I did.” 

“O mother, you are good and kind; only I wish there were not so many bad things 
to make you fret and talk as you did justnow. It makes me feel away from you, so far, 
as if I could not come near you, as I could when you speak kindly. And oh, sometimes 
I fear I shall be put off so far I can never get back again !”’ 

“‘No, my child, don’t say that,”’ said the mother, unable to keep back her tears, as 
she felt how her tones had repeiled her little one from her heart; and the child, wonder- 
ing what so affected her parent, but intuitively fecling it was a case requiring sympathy, 
veached up, and throwing her arms about her mother’s neck, whispered: 

‘‘Mother, dear mother, do I make you ery? Do you love me?”’ 

«<Q yes! I Jove you more than I can tell,”’ said the parent, clasping the little one to 
her bosom; ‘‘and I will try never to scold again, but if I have to reprove my child, I will 
try to do it, not in anger, but kindly, deeply as I may be grieved that she has done 


9? 


wrong. 

“O Iam so glad. I can get so near to youif you don’t scold. And do you know, 
mother, I want to love you so much, and I will try always to be good.’’ The lesson was 
one that sank deep in that mother’s heart, and has been an aid to her for many a year. 
It impressed the great principle of reproving in kindness, not in anger, if we would gain 
the great end of reproof—the great end of winning the child, at the same time, to what 
is right, and to the parents heart. 


© a — po— < Py 
Ir was not, mother, that I knew thy face: Even to one who knew as well as he loved thee; 
as 4 : : : 
The luminous eclipse that is on it now, But my heart cried out in me, Mother! 
Though it was fair on earth, would have made it COWPER. 
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“Fold thy little hands in prayer, 
By thy list’ning mother’s knee.” 


BY THE ALMA RIVER. 45 


ILLIE, fold your little hands; 
fue Let it drop,—that ‘‘soldier”’ toy; 
he Look where father’s picture stands,— 

Father, that here kissed his boy 

Not a month since,—father kind, 

Who this night may (never mind 

Mother’s sob, my Willie dear) 

Cry out loud that He may hear 

Who is God of battles,—cry, 

‘God keep father safe this day 

By the Alma River!”’ 


® 


Ask no more, child. Never heed 
Kither Russ, or Frank, or ‘Turk; 

Right of nations, trampled creed, 
Chance-poised victory’s bloody work; 

Any flag i’ the wind may roll 

On thy heights, Sevastopol! 

Willie, all to you and me 

Is that spot, whate’er it be, 

Where he stands—no other word— 

Stands—God sure the child’s prayers heard— 

Near the Alma River. 


Willie, listen to the bells 
Ringing in the town to-day; 
That’s for victory. No knell swells 
For the many swept away,— 
Hundreds, thousands. Let us weep, 
We, who need not,—just to keep 


BY THE ALMA RIVER. 


Reason clear in thought and brain 

Till the morning comes again; 

Till the third dread morning tell 

Who they were that fought and—fell 
By the Alma River. 


Come,—we’ll lay us down, my child; 
Poor the bed is,—poor and hard; 
But thy father, far exiled, 
Sleeps upon the open sward, 
Dreaming of us two at home; 
Or, beneath the starry dome, 
Digs out trenches in the dark, 
Where he buries—Willie, mark !— 
Where he buries those who died 
Fighting—fighting at his side— 
By the Alma River. 


Willie, Willie, go to sleep; 

God will help us, O my boy! 
He will make the dull hours creep 

Faster, and send news of joy; 
When [need not shrink to meet 
Those great placards in the street, 
That for weeks will ghastly stare 
In some eyes—child, say that prayer 
Once again,—a different one,— 
Say, ‘‘O God! Thy will be done 

By the Alma River.”’ 
DinaH MArtA MULOCK. 
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INFLUENCE. . 


‘BELIEVE I should have been swept away by the flood of French infidelity, if it 
had not been for one thing—the remembrance of the time when my sainted 


sa) _ mother used to make me kneel by her side, taking my little hands folded in hers, 


and caused me to repeat the Lord’s prayer. 


RANDOLPH. 
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DS OLD thy little hands in pray’r, 

, By thy list’ning mother’s knee; 

4 Now, while thy sunny face is fair, 

Sweet-shining through thine auburn hair, 
Thine eyes are frank and free; 

And loving thoughts, like garlands, bind 

To thy dear home thy trusting mind. 


Thy young heart, as a summer bird, 
All day warbles in its nest; 
Nor evil thought, nor unkind word, 
Life’s chilling wintry winds, have stirr’d 
The beauty of thy rest; 
But snow-time hastens, and decay 
Will waste thy home, and numb thy lay. 


Thy breast, a bower of bloom and dew, 
Where Joy makes music at the door,— 
And circled by her mirth‘ul crew, 
Hope, the May-queen, dances thro’, 
Feeding thee with her sweet store. 
Time those strings of joy will sever, 
Hope may not dance on forever. 


Now thy fond mother’s arm is spread 

*Neath thy peaceful head at night, 
And pausing feet creep round thy bed, 
And o’er thy quiet face is shed 

The taper’s darken’d light; 
But that lov’d arm will pass away, 
By thee no more those feet will stay,— 

Then pray, Child, pray! 

Rev. RoBERT ARIS WILLMOTT. 
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~ERD A, AN INSANE MOTHER. 


Mf HAVE never met with any loss so great, as that of losing the care and instructions 
BI of my mother during my childhood, in consequence of her haying lost her 
2 yveason. But I can recollect that, when a very little child, I was standing at the 
open window, at the close of a lovely summer’s day. The large, red sun was just sinking 


away behind the western hills; the sky was gold and purple commingled; the winds were 
sleeping, anda soft, solemn stillness seemed to hang over the earth. I was watching the 
sun, as he sent his yellow rays through the trees, and felt a kind of awe, though I knew 
not wherefore. Just then my mother came to me. She was raving with frenzy—for 
reason had long since left its throne, and her,—a victim of madness. She came up to 
me, wild with insanity. I pointed to the glorious sun in the west, and in a moment she 
was calm. She took my little hands within hers, and told me that ‘‘the great God made 
the sun, the stars, the world—everything; that He it was who made her little boy, and 
gave him an immortal spirit; that yonder sun, and the green fields, and the world itself, 
will one day be burned up; but that the spirit of her child will then be alive, for he must 
live when heaven and earth are gone; that he must pray to the great God, and love and 
serve Him forever!’? She let go my hands,—madness returned,—she hurried away. I 
stood with my eyes filled with tears, and my bosom heaving with emotion, which I could 
not have described; but I can never forget the impressions which that conversation of my 
poor mother left upon me. 


panes a Jes Topp. 
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4) 1x ESH in our memory, as fresh The dying eye; that eye alone was bright, 
As yesterday, is yet the day sne died. And brighter grew as nearer death approached. 
We gathered round her bed, and bent our ‘‘God help my children!’? we heard her say, and 
knees heard 

In fervent supplication to the Throne Nomore. The angel of the covenant 
Of mercy, and performed our prayers with sighs Was come; and, faithful to his promise, stood 
Sincere, and penitential tears, and looks Prepared to walk with her thro’ death’s dark vale. 
Of self-abasement; but we sought to stay And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 
An angel on the earth, a spirit ripe for heaven. Too bright for ours too look upon, suffused 

The room I well remember, and the bed With many tears, and closed without a cloud; 
On which she lay; and all the faces, too, They set as sets the morning star, which goes 
‘That crowded dark and mournfully around. Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 

But better still, Obscured among the temples of the sky, 
I do remember, and will ne’er forget, But melts away into the light of heaven. 
POLLOK. 
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i T occurred to me to-day as a noticeable fact, that among all the visits of angels 
Ne to this world, of which we are told, no one seems to have discovered in any 
Ne) the presence of a dead friend. If redeemed men are subject to the same laws 
as they, why did such a thing never happen? J asked Aunt Winifred, and she said that 
the question reminded her of St. Augustine’s lonely ery, thirty years after the death of 
Monica: ‘*Ah! the dead do not come back; for, had it been possible, there has not been 
anight when I should not have seen my mother!”’ 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS: ‘‘*THE GaTEs AJAR.’’ 


BETTER MOMENTS. 


Y mother’s voice! how often creep 
Its accents on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of love, 


I can forget her melting prayer 

While leaping pulses madly fly; 
But in the still, unbroken air, 

Her gentle tone comes stealing by— 
And years, and sin, and folly flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 


The evening hours, the birds, the flowers, 
The starlight, moonlight—all that’s meet 
For heaven in this lost world of ours— 
Remind me of her teachings sweet. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My thoughtlessness hath drunk up tears; 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few swift and checkered years— 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessens writ. 


I have been out at eventide, 
Beneath a moonlit sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves, and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping in the light, 
And all that make the pulses pass 
With wilder fleetness, thronged the night— 
When all was beauty—then have I 
With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gazed up when evening’s lamp is hung. 
And when the beautiful spirit there 
Flung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 


Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
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BETTER MOMENTS. 


Like the light dropping of the rain— 
And resting on some silver star, 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
Ive poured out low and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 
To rise in heaven, like stars at night, 
And tread a living path of light. 


I have been on the dewy hills 
When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mists were on the babbling rills, 
And tints were delicately drawn 
In the gray East—when birds were waking, 
With alow murmur, in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze— 


And this when I came forth, perchance, 
As a worn reveler from the dance— 
And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 
Were catching, upon wave and tree 
The arrows from his subtle quiver— 
I say a voice bas thrilled me then, 
Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or creeping from the silent glen, 
Like words from the departing night, 
Hath stricken me, and I have pressed 
On the wet grass my fevered brow, 
And pouring forth the earliest, 
First prayer, with which I learned to bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in by-past years, 
And, yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 
Subdued and humble as a child. 


SS 0 oS 
GORTH HoeMoOTHER. 


HE mother of Goethe is one of the pleasantest figures in German literature, and 
one standing out with greater vividness than almost any other. Her simple, 
hearty, joyous, and affectionate nature endeared her to all. She was the de- 

light of children, the favorite of poets and princes. To the last retaining her enthusiasn 

and simplicity, mingled with great shrewdness and knowledge of character, Mrau Aja, 
as they christened her, was at once grave and hearty, dignified and simple. She had 
read most of the best German and Italian authors, had picked up considerable desultory 
information, and had that ‘‘mother wit’? which so often seems to render culture super- 
fluous in women, their rapid intuitions anticipating the tardy conclusions of experience— 


a characteristic also of the poetic mind. 
Her letters are full of spirit; not always strictly grammatical, not irreproachable in 
orthography, but vigorous with vivacity. After a lengthened interview with her, an 
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enthusiastic traveler exclaimed, ‘“‘Now do I understand how Goethe has become the 
man he is.”’ 

She was married at seventeen, and was only eighteen when the poet was born. 
This, instead of making her prematurely old, seems to have perpetuated her girlhood. 
“T and my Wolfgang,’’ she said, ‘‘have always held fast to each other, because we 
were young together.’’ To him she transmitted her love of story-telling, her animal 
spirits, her love of everything which bore the stamp of distinctive individuality, and her 
love of seeing happy faces around her. It was from his mother, Goethe derived those 
leading principles which determined the movement and orbit of his artistic nature; the 
joyous, healthy temperament, humor, vivid fancy, susceptibility, and the ‘marvelous 
insight which gathered up the scattered and vanishing elements of experience into new 
and living combinations. 

This genial, indulgent mother, employed her faculty for story-telling to his and her 
own delight. <‘‘Air, fire, earth and water, I represented under the forms of princesses; 
and to all natural phenomena I gave a meaning, in which I almost believed more fervently 
than my little hearers. As we thought of paths which led from star to star, and that 
we should one day inhabit the stars, and thought of the great spirits we should meet 
there, I was as eager for the hour of story-telling as the children themselves.”’ 

GrorGE Henry Lewes. 
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ROCA CHILD EMBRACING Hts MOTH EA: 


# OVE thy mother, little one! And kiss them till thine own are cold. 
Kiss and clasp her neck again ; Press her lips the while they glow! 
Hereafter She may have a son 
Will kiss and clasp her neck in vain; Oh! revere her raven hair! 
Love thy mother, little one! Although it be not silver-gray— 
For early Death, led on by Care, 
Gaze upon her living eyes, May snatch save one dear lock away. 
And mirror back her love for thee; Ob! revere her raven hair! 
Hereafter thou may’st shudder sighs 
‘'o meet them when they cannot see. Pray for her at eve and morn, 
Gaze upon her living eyes. That Heaven may long the stroke defer; 
For thou may’st live the hour forlorn 
Press her lips the while they glow When thou wilt ask to die with her. 
With love that they have often told; Pray for her at eve and morn. 
Hereafter thou must press in woe, THomas Hoop. 
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oo GARPIEDE D'S MOTE EE: 


LL the best years of her life were passed in the wilderness, framed in the 
narrow boundries of border civilization. Her husband died in 1833, and left in 
her hands the raising of four children, and the maintaining of the fight for ex- 
istence had been bitter from the first. She bent herself bravely to the task, and her de- 
termination, patience, and perseverence were the first lessons of life James Garfield ever 


had. Wo. Ratston Baca. 


THE DYING BOY. 4g 


as THE DYING BOY. , 


KNEW a boy, whose infant feet had trod ‘‘T must be happy then: 
NE 
se 


Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, From pain and death you say I shall be free- 
And when the eighth came round; and  ‘lhat sickness never enters there, and we 


( called him out Shall meet again!?’-- : 
To gambol in the sun, he turned away ; é 
And sought his chamber, to lie down and die! Senor Be ie eDes 


: Tused to call my garden, where long hours 
Twas night—he summoned his accustomed friends, We've stayed to watch the budding things and 
And on this wise bestowed his last bequest :— flowers, 


: Forget it not! 
‘Mother! I’m dying now ;— 2 


There is deep suffocation in my breast, ‘*Plant there some box or pine— 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed; Something that lives in winter, and will be 
And on my brow A verdant offering tomy memory, | 


And call it mine!”’ 
““T feel the cold sweat stand; 


My lips grow dry and tremulous, and my breath ‘Sister! my young rose-tree—— 
Comes feebly up. Oh! tell me, is this death? That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Mother! your hand— Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 


I give it thee. 
‘‘Here—lay it on my wrist, : 


And place the other thus, beneath my head, ‘‘And when its roses bloom, 
And say, sweet mother!—say, when I am dead, I shall be gone away—my short life done! 
Shall I be missed? But will you not bestow asingle one 


: Upon my tomb?”’ 
‘*Never beside your knee 


Shall I kneel down again at night to pray, ‘‘Now, mother, sing the tune 
Nor with the morning wake, and sing the lay You sang last night—I’m weary and must sleep! 
You taught to me! Who was it called my name? Nay, do not weep, 


You’ll all come soon!” 
“Oh! at the time of prayer, 


When you look round and see a vacant seat, 
You will not wait then for my coming feet— 
You’ll miss me there !’’— 


Morning spread over earth her rosy wings— 
And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 
Lay on hiscouchasleep! The gentle air 

Came through the open window, freighted with 


“Father! Iam going home! The savory odors of the early spring. 
To the good home you speak of, that blest land He breathed it not! The laugh of passers-by 
Where it is one bright summer always, and Jarred like a discord insome mournful tune, 
Storms do not come. But it marred not his slumbers—He was dead! 
€ ——— fa —= 2 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON’S MOTHER: 


OHNSON’S mother was a woman of distinguished understanding. I asked his old 

schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, surgeon, of Birmingham, whether she was not vain 
£ SK of her son. He said ‘‘she had too much sense to be vain, but she knew her 
son’s value.’’ Her piety was not inferior to her understanding; and to her must be 
ascribed those early impressions of religion upon the mind of her son, from which the 
world afterward derived so much benefit. He told me that he remembered distinctly 
having had the first notion of heaven, ‘‘a place to which good people went,’’ and hell, ¢* 
place to which bad people went,’’ communicated to him by her, when a little child in bed 
with her; and, that it might be the better fixed in his memory, she sent him to repeat it 
to Thomas Jackson, their man-servant. He not being in the way, this was not done; but 


there was no occasion for any artificial aid for its preservation. 
4 BOswELL. 


50 TO MY MOTHER. 


THE BOY OW HOve Sst DUa SiO i eri 


vax 
QV HE sat on the porch in the sunshine, 
2 As I went down the street— 
SK A woman whose hair was silver, 
But whose face was blossom sweet, 
Making me think of a garden, 
Where, in spite of the frost and snow 
Of bleak November weather, 
Late, fragrant lilies blow. 


I heard a footstep behind me, 
And the sound of a merry laugh, 
And I knew the heart it came from 
Would be like a comforting staff 
In the time and the hour of trouble, 
Hopeful and brave and strong; 
One of the hearts to lean on 
When we think that things go wrong. 


I turned at the click of the gate-latch 
And met his manly look; 

A face like his gives me pleasure, 
Like the page of a pleasant book; 


It told of a steadfast purpose, 
Of a brave and daring will— 
A face with a promise in it 
That God grant the years fulfill. 


He went up the pathway singing. 
I saw the woman’s eyes 
Grow bright with a wordless welcome, 
As sunshine warms the skies. 
‘‘Back again, sweetheart mother,” 
He cried, and bent to kiss 
The loving face that was lifted 
For what some mothers miss. 


That boy will do to depend on, 
I hold that this is true— 
From lads in love with their mothers 
Our bravest heroes grew. 
Earth’s grandest hearts have been loving hearts, 
Since time and earth began. 
And the boy who kissed his mother 
Is every inch a man. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 


POESNVEY 


vee 


IVE me my old seat, mother, 
With my head upon thy knee; 


Since thus I sat by thee: 
O, let me look into thine eyes! 
Their meek, soft, loving light 
Falls like a gleam of holiness 
Upon my heart to-night. 
\ 


Tye not been long away, mother; 
Few suns have rose and set 

Since last the tear-drop on thy cheek 
My lips in kisses met. 

Tis but a little time, I know, 
But very long it seems, 

Though every night I come to thee, 
Dear mother, in my dreams. 


The world has kindly dealt, mother, 
By the child thou lovest so well; 

Thy prayers have circled round her path, 
And ’twas their holy spell 

Which made that path so clearly bright, 
Which strewed the roses there; 

Which gave the light, and cast the balm 
On every breath of air. 


I bear a happy heart, mother— 
A happier never beat; 

And even now new buds of hope 
Are bursting at my feet. 


I’ve passed through many a changing scene 


MOTHER. 


O, mother, life may be a ‘‘dream!”’ 
But if such dreams are given 
While on the portal thus we stand, 
What are the truths of heaven? 


I bear a happy heart, mother; 
Yet when fond eyes I see, 

And hear soft tones and winning words, 
I ever think of thee. 

And then, the tear my spirit weeps, 
Unbidden, fills my eye; 

And, like a homeless dove, I long 
Unto thy breast to fly. 


Then I am very sad, mother, 
I’m very sad and lone; 
O, there’s no heart whose inmost fold 
Opes to me like thine own! 
Though sunny smiles wreathe b’ooming lips, 
While love-tones meet my ear— 
My mother, one fond glance of thine 
Were thousand times more dear! 


Then with a closer clasp, mother, 
Now hold me to thy heart; 

I'd feel it beating ’gainst my own 
Once more before we part. 

And, mother, to this love-lit spot, 
When I am far away, 

Come oft—too oft thou canst not come—- 
And for thy darling pray. 


TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON 


TO: AL THEA FROM PRISON, 


HEN love with unconfinéd wings 


When flowing cups run swiftly round, 


Hovers within my gates, With no allaying Thames, 
<¢ And my divine Althea brings Our careless heads with roses crowned, 
To whisper at my grates; Our hearts with loyal flames; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
And fettered with her eye, When healths and draughts go free, 
The birds that wanton in the air Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. Know no such liberty. 


“When love with unconfined wings.” 


When, linnet-like confinéd, I, Stone walls do not a prison make, 
With shriller note shall sing Nor sron bars a cage; 

rhe mercy, sweetness, majesty, Minds innocent ane ees take 
And glories of my king; That for peed mitage : 

When I shall voice aloud how good Tf I have freedom in ny, love, 
He is, how great should be, And in my aie Ae ‘ 

The enlarged winds, that curl the flood, Angels alone that soar above 


< i Enjoy such liberty. 
eS aaa i RICHARD LOVELACK- 


ay) THE WORD AT THE GARDEN GATE. 


THE WORD -AT THE GARDEN GATE: 


f Y story is of a mother on the green hills of Vermont, holding by the right hand 
her son, sixteen years of age, madly smitten with love of the sea. And the — 
hour had come for the boy to leave his home, and seek his fortune on the 


great deep. 

And as they stood by the garden gate that sunny morning, she said: ‘‘Edward, my 
dear boy, they tell me,—for I have never seen the ocean,—they tell me that the great 
temptation of aseaman’s life is drink. Promise me, before you quit your.mother’s hand, 
promise me that you will never drink.”’ 

‘‘And,”’ said he, (for, from his own lips I have the story,) ‘‘I gave her the promise; 
and I went the broad globe over,—Calcutta, the Mediterranean, San Francisco, the North 
Pole and the South—I visited them all in forty years; and never saw Ia glass filled with 
sparkling liquor that my mother’s form by the garden gate, on the green hillside of 
Vermont, did not rise before me; and to-day, at sixty, my lips are innocent of the taste 


> 


of liquor.’ 
Was not this sweet evidence of the power of a single word? Yet this was but half the 
story. For he added that there came yesterday into his counting-room aman of forty, 
who asked: ‘“‘Do you know me?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘I was once 
brought intoxicated into your presence on ship-board. You were a passenger. The 
captain kicked me aside, but you took me to your berth and kept me there till sleep made 
me sober. You then asked me if I had a mother; I said I had never known a word from 
her lips. You then told me about your mother, and of her words at the garden gate, and 
to-day Iam master of one of the finest packets in New York, and I have come to utter 
cy grateful feelings.”’ 
How far that little candle threw its beams!—that mother’s word at the garden 


gate, on the green hillside of Vermont! Pnenore) Cacel 


A MOTHER'S LAMENT... 
f By 


LOVED thee, daughter of my heart! 
My child, I loved thee dearly! 
XE And though we only met to part!— 
( How sweetly! how severely! 
Nor life nor death can sever 
My soul from thine forever. 


Thy days, my little one, were few; 
An angel’s morning visit, 
That came and vanished with the dew, 
*Twas here—’tis gone—where is it? 
Yet didst thou leave behind thee 
A clue for love to find thee. 


Darling! my last, my youngest love, 
The crown of every other! 

Though thou art born in heaven above, 
Iam thine only mother! 

Nor will affection let me 

Believe thou canst forget me. 


Then—thou in heaven and I on earth— 
May this our hope delight us, 

That thou wilt hail my second birth, 
When death shall reunite us; 

When worlds no more can sever, 


Mother and child forever. 
MONTGOMER! 
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Pomponius Arricus, a Roman, pronounced a funeral oration on the death of his 
mother, and asserted that, though he had resided with her sixty-seven years, he was never 
once reconciled to her—because there never happened the least discord between them, 
and consequently there was no need of reconciliation. 


THE MOTHER'S BURIAL. iy; 


THE MOTHER’S BURIAL. 


YP HEY laid her in the grave—the sweet mother with her baby in her arms—while the 
Christmas snow lay thick upon the graves; the day was cold and dreary, but 
there was many a sad eye watching that black procession as it passed from the 
vicarage to the church, and from the church to the open grave. All the children were 
there, for Amos had willed it so, thinking that some dim memory of. that sacred moment 
night remain even with little Walter, and link itself with what he would hear of his 
weet mother in after years. . 

They made a circle round the grave while the coffin was being lowered. Patty alone 
of all the children felt that mamma was in that coffin, and that a new and sadder life had 
begun for papa and herself. She was pale and trembling, but she clasped his hand more 
firmly as the coffin went down, and gave no sob. Fred and Sophy, though they were 
only two and three years younger, and though they had seen mamma in her coffin, seemed 
to themselves to be looking at some strange show. They had not learned to decipher 
that terrible handwriting of human destiny, illness and death. Dickey had rebelled 
against his black clothes, until he was told that it would be naughty to mamma not to put 
them on, when he at once submitted; and now, though he had heard Nanny say that 
mamma was in heaven, he had a vague notion that she would come .home again to-mor- 
row, and say he had been a good boy, and let him empty her work-box. He stood close 
to his father, with great rosy cheeks, and wide-open blue eyes. 

The burial was over, and Amos turned with his children to re-enter the house—the 


house where, an hour ago, Milly’s dear body lay; where the windows were half dark- 
ened, and sorrow seemed to have a hallowed precinct for itself, shut out from the world. 
But now she was gone; the broad, snow-reflected daylight was in all the rooms; the 
vicarage again seemed part of the common, working-day world, and Amos, for the first 
time, felt that he was alone—that day after day, month after month, year after year, 
would have to be lived through without Milly’s love. Spring would come, and she would 
not be there; summer, and she would not be there; and he would never have her again 
with him by the fireside in the long evenings. The seasons all seemed irksome to his 
thoughts; and how dreary the sunshiny days that would be sure to come. She was gone 
from him, and he could never show her his love any more, never make up for omissions 
in the past by filling future days with tenderness. 

Oh, the anguish of that thought that we can never atone to our dead for the stinted 
affection we gave them, for the light answers we returned to their plaints or their plead- 
ings, for the little reverence we showed to that sacred human soul that lived so close to 


us, and was the divinest thing God had given us to know! 
GEORGE ELIorT. 
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LD FB 


OU’VE woven roses round my way, I’m going through th’eternal gates 
By And gladdened all my being; Ere June’s sweet roses blow; 
oy How much I thank you none can say, Death’s lovely angel leads me there, 


Save only the All-seeing. And it is sweet to go. 


54 AFTER A MOTHER’S DEATH 


Ay MOTHER SsHEART 


LITTLE dreaming, such as mothers know; 
A little lingering over dainty things; 
NE), A happy heart, wherein hope all aglow 
4 Stirs like a bird at dawn that wakes and 
sings, 


And that is all, 


A little clasping to her yearning breast; 
A little musing over future years; 
A heart that prays: ‘‘Dear Lord, thou knowest best— 
But spare my flower life’s bitterest rain of tears’’— 
And that is all. 


A little spirit speeding through the night; 
A little home grown lonely, dark and chill; 
A sad heart groping blindly for the light; 
A little snow-clad grave beneath the hill— 
And that is all. 


A little gathering of life’s broken thread; 
A little patience keeping back the tears; 
A heart that sings, ‘‘Thy darling is not dead, 
God keeps her safe through his eternal years’’— 
And that is all. 


HEY told me in my earlier years, 
Life was a dark and tangled web; 
A gloomy sea of bitter tears; 
Where Sorrow’s influx had no ebb. 


But such was vainly taught and said. 
My laugh rang out with joyous tone; 
The woof possessed one brilliant thread 

Of rainbow colors, all my own. 


I boasted—till a mother’s grave 
Was heaped and sodded—then I found 


aor don 


DEE TER A MOVHER’S \DEATH: 


The sunshine stricken from the wave, 
And all the golden thread unwound. 


Preach on who will—say ‘‘Life is sad,” 
I'll not refute as once I did; 

You’ll find the eye that beamed so glad, 
Will hide a tear beneath its lid. 


Preach on of woe; the time hath been 
I’d praise the world with shadeless brow; 
The dream is broken—I have seen 


A mother die:—I’m silent now. 
ELIZA COOK. 


eo: On a 


brea eRODiIGrde: 


Several years 


States, distinguished for her wealth, social position, and religious character. 
favorite son, for whose advancement in life great efforts had been made. 


HE Rey. Theodore Clapp, for many years a minister of religion in the city of New 
Orleans, narrates the following incident which occurred within his experience. 
ago there was a lady—a mother—residixg in one of the northern 


She had a 
But, notwith- 


standing, he became a profligate and vagabond. 


I had known the youth in our school-boy days. 


concerning her lost child. 
ing in the Southern States. 


The mother addressed to me a letter 


From the latest information she believed that he was wander- 
She besought me, if I should meet the hapless fugitive, to 


acquaint her with the facts, and extend to him such offices of kindness as I might judge 


expedient. 


A few days after the receipt of this letter, the young prodigal made his appearance in 


New Orleans, and found his way to my study. 


physically and morally. 
wanted money. 

“‘Reform !’’ repeated he; 
I can never retrieve my steps. 
who know me. 


In manners he was rude, audacious, and grossly profane. 
‘‘Money will do you no good,”’ 
‘it is impossible. 
I have nothing to live for. 
I have not a friend left in the wide world.” 


He was in a most woeful plight, both 
He 
said I, ‘‘unless you reform your life.’’ 

It is entirely too late. I have no hope; 


I am the execration of all 


MY MOTHER’S EASY CHAIR. ys) 


On his saying this I went to my desk, and took out the letter from his mother. 
Showing him the superscription, I asked him if he knew the hand-writing. A change 
came over his manner. He replied with a thoughtful air, «It is my dear mother’s.”’ 

I opened the letter, and read to him a single paragraph; and this was the sentence I 
read tohim: «O my heavenly father, I beseech thee to preserve, forgive, and redeem 
my poor lost child; in thy infinite mercy, be pleased to restore him to my embrace, and 
to the joys of sincere repentance.”’ 

In a moment he seemed as if struck by some unseen, resistless power. He sank 
down upon his chair, burst into tears, sobbed aloud, and convulsively exclaimed, ‘“‘O God,’ 
forgive my base ingratitude to that beloved mother !’’ 

Yes, the thought of that fond parent ina far distant and dishonored home, who cher- 
ished for him an undying affection, who overlooked all his baseness, who never failed to 
mingle his outcast name with her morning and evening prayers,—the thought of such 
tenderness broke his obdurate heart, and the waters of penitence rushed forth. 

From that hour he was a reformed man. He is now an inhabitant of his native 
place, shedding around him the blessed influence of a sober, useful, and exemplary life. 


MY MOTHER'S EASY CHAIR. 


FN 
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WHE days of my youth have all silently sped, How holy the place as we gathered at night 
it And my locks are now grown thin and gray, Round the altar where peace ever dwelt, 
=y My hopes like a dream in the morning have ‘To join in an anthem of praise, and unite 
ft e fled, In thanks which our hearts truly felt. 
And nothing remains but decay. In his sacred old seat, with his locks white as 
Yet I seem but a child as I was long ago, snow, 
When I stood by the form of my sire, Sat the venerable form of our sire, 
And my dear mother sang as she rocked to and fro While my dear mother sang as she rocked to and fro 
In the old easy chair by the fire. In the old easy chair by the fire. 
Oh, she was my guardian and guide all the day, The cottage is gone which my infancy knew, 
And the angel who watched round my bed; And the place is despoiled of its charms. 
Her voice in a murmur of prayer died away, My friends are all gathered beneath the old yew, 
For blessings to rest on my head. And slumber in death's folded arms; 
Then I thought ne’er an angel that heaven could But often with rapture my bosom doth glow 
know, As I think of my home and my sire, 
Though trained in its own peerless choir, And the dearest of mothers who sang long ago 
Could sing like my mother who rocked to and fro In the old easy chair by the fire. 
In the old easy chair by the fire. SIDNEY DYER. 
° OO oa 
BOYHOOD, 
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H, then how sweetly closed those crowded Can give me back the gentle slumbers 
z days! Those weary, happy days did leave? 


The minutes parting, one by one, like When by my bed I saw my mother kneel, 
And with her blessing took her nightly kiss; 
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rays, 
That fade upon a summer’s eve. Whatever Time destroys, he cannot this;— 
: ic =’en now that nameless kiss I feel. 
But O, what charm or magic numbers ’en no 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


56 BALOW, MY BABE, LY STIL AND SLEIPE. 


BALOW, MY BABE, LY STIL AND -SLEIPE, 


AU} ALOW, my babe, ly stil and sleipe! My babe and I’ll together live, 
a UB) It grieves me sair to see thee weipe; He’ll comfort me when cares doe grieve; 
Zi If thoust be silent, Ise be glad, My babe and I right saft will ly, 
Thy maining maks my heart ful sad. And quite forgeit man’s cruelty. 
Balow, my boy, thy mither’s joy! Balow, ete. 
Thy father breides me great annoy. 
Balow, my babe, ly stil and sleipe! Fareweil, fareweil, thou falsest youth 
It grieves me sair to see thee weipe. That ever kist a woman’s mouth! 


When he began to court my luve, 
And with his sugred words to muve, 
“ His faynings fals and flattering cheire 
To me that time did not appeire; 
But now I see, most cruell hee, 
Cares neither for my babe nor mee. 
Balow, etc 


Ly stil, my darlinge, sleipe awhile, 

And when thou wakest, sweitly smile: 

But smile not, as thy father did, 

To cozen maids; nay, God forbid! 

But yette I feire, thou wilt gae neire, 

Thy fatheris hart and face to beire. 
Balow, etc. 


I cannae chuse, but ever will 

Be luving to thy father stil: 

Whaireir he gae, whaireir he ryde, 

My luve with him maun stil abyde; 

In weil or wae, whaireir he gae, 

Mine hart can neii depart him frae. 
Balow, ete. 


But doe not, doe not, prettie mine, 


‘To faynings fals thine hart incline; “Ly stil, my darlinge, sleipe awhile, 
Be loyal to thy luver trew, And when thou wakest sweiltly smile.” 


And nevir change hir for a new; 


If gude or faire, of hir have care, I wish all maids be warned by mee, 
For women’s banning’s wonderous sair. Nevir to trust man’s curtesy; 
Balow, etc. For if we doe but chance to bow, 
They'll use us then they care not how. 
Bairne, sin thy cruel father is gane, Balow, my babe, ly stil and sleipe! 
‘Thy winsome smiles maun eise my paine; It grieves me sair to see thee weipe. 
iC ~f>—< — NG 
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Bie, MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 


(yiiice mother of the Rev. John Newton, a pious woman of the south of England, died 


\ 
\ 
when he was but seven years old, leaving him only the memory of her religious 
teaching and goodness. At an:early age he became a dissipated sailor. The 
memory of his mother brought him to himself and started a stream of incalculable influ- 
ence. Through him Claudius Birchman was converted, who went as missionary to India. 
He wrote ‘‘The Star in the East,’’ which made Adoniram Judson a missionary to India. 


WE GATHERED THEM FOR YOU. 57 


Newton was also the means of converting Thomas Scott, the commentator. Through his 
influence Cowper was rescued from despondency and his harp tuned to the key of religion. 
His influence upon the career of Wilberforce is asserted, and the abolition of the slave 
trade was also, one of its remote results. Wilberforce wrote ‘<A Practical View of Chris- 
tianity,’’ a useful book, the instrument of converting Leigh Richmond, the author of ‘The 


Dairyman’s Daughter,’’ which has saved thousands. Back of all this stands the Faithful 
mother of John Newton. 
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Yj zs 
YQ ARLY one summer morning, 
I saw two children pass, 


Scarce bent the tender grass. 
One lately out of babyhood 
Looked up with eager eyes; 
‘The other watched her wistfully, 
Oppressed with smothered sighs. 
‘*See, mother,”’ cried the little one, 
“T gathered them for you, 
The sweetest flowers and lilies,— 
And Mabel has some too.”’ 
“‘Hush Nellie,” whispered Mabel, 
‘*We have not reached it yet, 
Wait till we get there, my darling, 
It isn’t far, my pet.’’ 
““Get where?” asked Nellie, ‘‘tell me.’ 
“To the church-yard,’’ Mabel said. 
And shook her sunny head. 
Still Mabel whispered sadly, 
““We must take them to the grave, 
Come, darling;”’ and the childish voice 
Tried to be clear and brave. 
But Nellie still kept calling 


heir footsteps slow, yet lightsome, 


“See, mother, see how pretty! 
We gathered them for you.”’ 


And when her sister pleaded, 
And cried and would not go— 
‘‘Angels don’t live in church-yards, 
My mother don’t, I know.” 


Then Mabel bent and kissed her, 
“So be it dear,’’ she said, 
“We'll take them to the arbor 
And lay them there instead, 
For mother loved it dearly, 
It was the sweetest place!”’ 
And the joy that came to Nellie 
Shone up in Mabel’s face. 


I saw them turn and follow 
A path with blossoms bright 
Until the nodding branches 
Concealed them from my sight. 
But still, like sweetest music, 


The words came ringing through: 


“See, mother, see how pretty! 
We gathered them for you.” 


Far up into the blue: Mary Mares Dover. 


her as one of the happiest, therefore, necessarily, one of the best of God’s 
creatures? O, in that peek-a-boo, that capturing of that last squealing ‘‘pig,”’ 
the little toe, that paddy-cake opera, is there not the one great bliss of life, to be happy 
in making others happy? And how the laughter rings through the house! And then 
the toil and self-denial for the stocking and the tree at Christmas! Is it any wonder 
that the child is so easily deceived, and credits all his joys to unseen ministers? It 
would not be hard to convince the philosopher himself of the dual earthly character of 
the mother, visibly a woman, invisibly but net the less really to her child, an ethereal 
spirit of mercy and goodness ! 


JoHN McGoveERN. 


58 BABY PAUL. 


{ P in the early morning, 
Just at the peep of day, 
Driving the sleep from my eyelids, 
Pulling the quilts away; 
Pinching my cheek and my forehead 
With his white fingers small, 
This is my bright-eyed darling, 
‘This is my Baby Paul. 


: S 


Down on the floor in the parlor, 
Creeping with laugh and shout, 
Or thumping on the piano, 
Ringing a discord out; 
Rattling the pans in the kitchen, 
Scratching the table and wall, 
This is my roguish darling, 
This is my Baby Paul. 


Riding on papa’s shoulder, 
Trotting on grandpa’s knee, 
Pulling his hair and whiskers, 
Laughing in wildest glee; 
Reaching for grandma’s knitting, 
Snatching her thimble and ball, 
This is our household idol, 
This is our Baby Paul. 


e 


Playing bo-peep with his brother, 
Kissing the little girls, 

Romping with aunt and uncles, 
Clutching his sister’s curls; 
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BABY PAUL. 


Teasing old puss from his slumbers, 
Pattering o’er porch and hall, 

This is our bonnie wee darling, 
This is our Baby Paul. 


Nestling close up to my bosom, 
Laying his cheek to mine, 
Covering my mouth with his kisses, 
Sweeter than golden wine; 
Flinging his white arms about me, 
Soft as the snow-flakes fall, 
This is my cherished darling, 
This is py Baby Paul. 


Fair is his face as the lily’s, 
Black are his eyes as the crows, 
Sweet is his voice as the robin’s, 
Red are his lips as the rose; 
Bright is his smile as the sunbeams, 
Beaming when e’er I call, 
This is my beautiful darling, 
This is my Baby Paul. 


Dearer, a thousand times dearer, 
The wealth in my darling I hold, 
Than all this earth’s glittering treasure, 
Its glory, and honors, and gold; 
If these at my feet were now lying, 
I'd gladly renounce them all 
For the sake of my bright-eyed darling, 
My dear little Baby Paul. 
Mrs. BisHop THOMSON- 
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MAMMA’S KISSES. 


KISS when I wake in the morning, 
Nw. <A kiss when I go to bed; 

NO A kiss when I burn my fingers, 

A kiss when I bump my head. 


A kiss when my bath is over, 
A kiss when my bath begins; 

My mamma is full of kisses— 
As full as nurse is of pins. 


A kiss when I play with rattle, 
A kiss when I pull her hair; 

She covered me over with kisses 
The day I fell from the stair. 


A kiss when I give her trouble, 
A kiss when I give her joy; 
There’s nothing like mamma’s kisses 
To her own little baby boy. 
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WE SAT BY THE 


E sat by the cheerless fireside, 


ae Mother, and you, and IJ; 
eee All thinking of our darling, 


And sad enough to die. 


He lay in his little coffin, 
In the room adjoining ours, 

A Christmas wreath on his bosom, 
His brow in a band of flowers. 


“We bury the boy to-morrow,” 
I said, or seemed to say; 
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CHEERLESS FIRESIDE. 
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‘‘Would I could keep it from coming 
By lengthening out to-day! 


“Why can’t I sit by the fireside, 
As I am sitting now, 

And feel my gray hairs thinning, 
And the wrinkles on my brow? 


“God keep him there in his coffin 
Till the years have rolled away! 
If he must be buried to-mcrrow, 
Oh, let me die to-day!” 
R. H. STODDARD. 
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“Or thumping on the piano, 
Ringing a discord out; 
* * * * * 
This igs my roguish darling, 
This is my Baby Paul.” 


60 THE MOTHER OF CORIOLANUS. 


YOU KNOW HER BY HER SMILE. 


ER, by her smile, how soon the stranger Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung 


kuows! (That name most dear forever on his tongue), 
4, How soon by his the glad discovery shows, As with soft accents round her neck he clings. 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy! And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings! 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy! How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word, Breathe his sweet breath, and bliss for bliss impart, 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard, Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies, And, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love! 
When rosy sleep comes on with sweet surprise. SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Gas ~$- Se 
MY MOTHER'S: VOICE; 
) Y mother’s voice, how often creeps : Even while my pulses madly fly ; 
Its cadence o’er my lonely hours, And in the still, unbroken air, 
* Like healing sent on wings of sleep, Her gentle tones come stealing by; 
¥ Or dew to the unconscious flowers. And years, and sin, and manhood flee; 
I can’t forget her melting prayer, And leave me at my mother’s knee. 
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DEAE MOTHER OF CORIGOLANDS: 


@itivs Marcius, a youth of high patrician family, descended from the Sabine King 
ees Ancus Marcius, was brought up by his mother Volumnia, a true Roman matron, 
noble and generous, proud and stern, implacable towards enemies, unforgiving 
towards the faults of friends. He won a civic crown of oak for saving the life of a 
fellow-citizen at the battle of Lake Regillus, when he was seventeen years of age. But 
he gained his chief fame in the Volscian wars; for, the Romans being at war with this 
people, attacked Corioli, a Latin city, which then had fallen into the hands of the. 
Volscians, They were driven back by the garrison, but Caius Marcius rallied the fugi- 
tives, drove back the pursuers, and entered the gates along with them, so that the city 
fell into the hands of the Romans. For this brave conduct he was named after the cap- 
tured city, Coriolanus. 

Subsequently, when he was driven into exile, during a struggle between the Patricians 
and the Plebeians, he took refuge in the Volscian capital, and was placed in command 
of one division of their army for an attack upon Rome. He took one town after another, 
and at length encamped at the Cluilian Foss, within five miles of the City of Rome. 
Consternation and despair seized the people, and deputation after deputation was sent to 
make peace with the terrible Coriolanus. He rejected all their offers with scorn, until 
Volumnia was prevailed upon to accompany a deputation of women. Virgilia, his wife, 
was likewise of the number—leading by the hand her two boys. Coriolanus beheld them 
from afar, as he was sitting on a raised seat among the Volscian chiefs, and resolved to 
send them back also with a denial. But when they came near, and he saw his mother at 
the head of the sad procession, he sprang from his seat, and was about to kiss her. She 
drew back with all the loftiness of a Roman matron, and said: ‘‘Art thou Caius Marcius, 
and am I thy mother? or art thou the General of the Volscian foe, and Ia prisoner 
in his camp? Before thou kissest me, answer me that question.’? Caius stood silent 


I MIGHT SOMETIME FORGET IT. 61 
and she went on: ‘Shall it be said that it is to me—to me alone—that Rome owes her 
conqueror and oppressor? Had I never been a mother, my country had still been free. 
But I am too old to feel this misery long. Look to the wife and little one; thou art 
enslaving the country, and with it thou enslavest them.’’ The fierce Romans’ heart sunk 
before the indignant words of her whom he had feared and respected from his child- 
hood; and when his wife and children hanging about him added their soft prayers to the 
lofty supplications of his mother, he turned to her with bitterness of soul, and said: 


“O my mother, thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy son!’’ 


ADAPTED FROM LIDDELL. 
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Ay The working world home faring; 
Pot The wind came roaring through the streets, 
And set the gaslights flaring; 
And hopelessly and aimlessly 
The scared old leaves were flying; 
When, mingled with the soughing wind, 
I heard a small voice crying. 


And, shivering on the corner, stood 
A child of four, or over; 

No cloak or hat her small, soft arms 
And wind-blown curls to cover; 

Her dimpled face was stained with tears; 
Her round, blue eyes ran over; 

She cherished in her wee, cold hand 
A bunch of faded clover. 


And, one hand round her treasure, while 
She slipped in mine the other, 
Half-scared, half-confidential, said, 
*“O! please, I want my mother.” 
‘¢Tell me your street and number, pet; 
Don’t cry; I'll take you to it.” 
Sobbing, she answered, ‘‘I forget: 
The organ made me do it. 


“He came and played at Miller’s step— 
The monkey took the money; 
L followed down the street, because 
That monkey was so funny. 
(ve walked about a hundred hours 
From one street to another; 
[he monkey’s gone; I’ve spoiled my flowers; 
O! please, I want my mother.” 


I MIGHT SOMETIME FORGET IT. 


‘But what’s your mother’s name? and what 
The street? Now think a minute.” 
‘““My mother’s name is Mother Dear; 
The street—I can’t begin it.” 
“But what is strange about the house? 
Or new—not like the others?” 
‘‘T guess you mean my trundle-bed— 
Mine and my little brother’s. 


‘““O dear! I ought to be at home 
To help him say his prayers; 
He’s such a baby he forgets, 

And we are both such players; 
And there’s a bar between to keep 
From pitching on each other, 
For Harry rolls when he’s asleep. 

O dear! I want my mother.”’ 


The sky grew stormy; people passed 
All muffied, homeward faring. 
“You'll have to spend the night with me,”’ 
I said at last, despairing. 
I tied a kerchief round her neck: 
“What ribbon ’s this, my blossom ?’’ 
‘““Why don’t you know!”’ she, smiling, said, 
And drew it from her bosom. 


A card with number, street, and name! 
My eyes astonished met it; 
“For,” said the little one, ‘‘you see 
I might sometime forget it; 
And so I wear a little thing 
That tells you all about it; 
For mother says she’s very sure 
I should get lost without it.” 
EvLiz4 SPROAT TURNER. 
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Inrancy is forever dignified by the manger of Bethlehem; womanhood is ennobled 


to its purest ideal in Mary; 
homage to her son. 


man as such receives abiding honor in the earliest accepted 


62 THE OLD-FASHIONED MOTHER. 


A ROCKING HYMN. 


Va 

e WEET baby, sleep: what ails my dear? 
y What ails my darling, thus to ery? 
Be still, my child, and lend thy ear 


That power to thee might be conveyed. 
Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep; 
Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 


To hear me sing thy lullaby. 
My pretty lamb, forbear to weep; 
Be still, my dear; sweet baby, sleep. 


Within a manger lodged thy Lord, 
Where oxen lay, and asses fed; 

Warm rooms we do to thee afford, 
An easy cradle or a bed. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep; 

Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 


Whilst thus thy lullaby I sing, 

For thee great blessings ripening be; 
Thine eldest brother is a King, 

And has a kingdom bought for thee. 
Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep; 
Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 


Thou hast, yet more to perfect this, 
A promise and an earnest got, 
Of gaining everlasting bliss, 
Though thou, my babe, perceiv’st it not. 
Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep; 
Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 
GEORGE. WITHERS. 


A little infant once was He, 
And strength in weakness then was laid 
Upon his virgin mother’s knee, 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED - MOTLHER: 


HANK God, some of us have an old-fashioned mother! Not awoman of the period, 
whose white jeweled hands never felt the clasp of baby-fingers; but a dear old- 
fashioned, sweet-voiced mother, with eyes in whose clear depths the love-light shone, 

and brown hair just threaded with silver, lying smooth upon her faded cheek. Those dear 
hands, worn with toil, gently guided our tottering steps in childhood, and smoothed our pillow 
in sickness, ever reaching out to us in yearning tenderness. Blessed is the memory of an 
old-fashioned mother. It floats to us now like the beautiful perfume from some wooded 
blossoms. The beauty of other voices may be lost, but the entrancing memory of hers 
will echo in our souls forever. Other faces may fade away and be forgotten, but hers 
will shine on. 

When in the fitful pauses of busy life our feet wander back to the old homestead, 
and crossing the well-worn threshold, stand once more in the room so hallowed by her 
presence, how the feeling of childish innocence and dependence comes over us, and we 
kneel down in the molten sunshine streaming through the open window—just where, long 
years ago, we knelt by our mother’s knee, lisping ‘‘Our Father.’? How many times, 
when the tempter lured us on, has the memory of those sacred hours, that mother’s words, 
her faith and prayers, saved us from plunging into the deep abyss of sin. Years have 
filled great drifts between her and us, but they have not hidden from our sight the glory 
of her pure, unselfish love. 
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HAT shall I give to thee, mother, 
Es To cheer and bless thee now? 
[aAyse Stern time has all too roughly laid 

His hand upon thy brow. 
No jeweled coronet can make 
That brow to me more fair; 
Yet I would fain some charm bestow 
To smooth the wrinkles there. 


What shall I give to thee, mother— 
Broad lands, and coins of gold? 

Nay, nay; the precious gift I bring 
Was never bought or sold. 

I lay it lowly at thy feet, 
All wealth, all price above— 

*Tis a daughter's fervent love, mother, 
A daughter’s fervent love. 


SMILE, MOTHER, SMILE! 
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QI MILE, mother, smile! 

<a Thinking softly all the while 
ee, Of a tender, blissful day, 
: When the dark eyes so like these 


Of the cherub on your knees, 
Stole your girlish heart away. 
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: SMILE, MOTHER, SMILE! 


Oh, the eyes of “Baby Bunn! ” 
Rarest mischief they will do, 
When once old enough to steal 
What their father stole from you: 
Smile, mother, smile! 


“For though the gloom may gather fast, 
Thou knowest mother watches near.”’ 


OULD, Mother, thou could’st hear me tell 
How oft, amid my brief career, 

‘IO For sins and follies loved too well, 

; Hath fallen the free, repentant tear. 


VOWED sEHOU ‘COULD S) HEAR: 


And in the waywardness of youth, 
How better thoughts have given to me 
Contempt for error, love for truth, 
*Mid sweet remembrances of thee. 
JAMES ALDRICH, 


64 WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


HE trembling dew-drops fall 


rest; 
The stars shine gloriously, and all 
Save me are blest. 


Mother, I love thy grave, 
The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head; when shall it wave 
Above thy child? 


Tis a sweet, sweet flower, yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow; 


Upon the opening flowers like souls at 


dh WRITTEN AT: MY “MOTHER'S: GRAVE, 


Aye, I must linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a withered tree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee. 


Oft from life’s withered bower, 

In still communion with the past, I turn 
And muse on thee, the only flower 

In memory’s urn. 


Where is thy spirit flown? 
I gaze above—thy look is imaged there; 
I listen—and thy gentle tone 


Dear mother, ’tis thine emblem; dust Is on the air. 


Is on thy brow. 
O, come while here I press 


My brow upon thy grave; and in those mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless thy child! 


And I could love to die; 
To leave untasted life’s dark bitter streams— 
_ By thee, as erst in childhood lie, 


And share thy dreams. 
And when the evening pale 


Bows, like a mourner on the dim blue wave, 
I stay to hear the night winds wail ‘ 
Around thy grave. 


But I must linger here 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes to childhood dear, 


With bitter tears. GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 
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HE loss of a mother is always severely felt. Even though her health may incapac- 
itate her from taking an active part in the care of her family, still she is a sweet 
rallying-point, around which affection and obedience, and a thousand endeavors to 

please, concentrate; and dreary is the blank when such a point is withdrawn! It is like 

that lonely star before us; neither its heat nor light are anything to us in themselves; yet 
the shepherd would feel his heart sad if he missed it when he lifts his eye to the brow of 


the mountain over which it rises when the sun descends. 


LAMARTINE. 
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HS, one more kiss, sweet baby mine, Thus as I kneel at baby’s side, 
Ere sleep shall close those eyes so bright, And as I look in baby’s eyes, 
One more warm kiss, then sleep, dearlamb, I also turn for rest and love 
Till once more come the morning’s light. To Him who watches from the skies. 
The shadows which about us lie 
Do not distress thee, baby dear, 
For tho’ the gloom may gather fast, 
Thou knowest mother watches near. 


As tenderly by night and day 
His arms enfold me, this I know, 
As mine thus clasp in gratitude 
His gift, the child I cherish so, 
And, oh! tho’ shadows deepen fast, 
I will not fear tho’ dark the night, 
For His true eyes keep loving watch, 
And somewhere waits the morning light. 


Oh! faith of childhood, pure, undimmed! 
Oh! trust by mother ne’er betrayed! 

Oh! sweet dependence, helpless love,> 
And hopes on mother ever stayed! 
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N beauty lingers on the hills Would, mother, thou couldst hear me tell 

M val The death smile of the dying day, How oft, amid my brief career, 

WE And twilight in my heart instills For sins and follies loved too well 
( The softness of its ray. Hath fallen the free repentant tear; 

I watch the river’s peaceful flow And in my waywardness of youth, 

Here standing by my mother’s grave, 3 How bitter thoughts have given to me 
And feel my dreams of glory go, Contempt for error, love for truth, 

Like weeds upon its struggling wave. Mid sweet remembrances of thee. 
God gives us ministers of love The harvest of my youth is done, 

Which we regard not, being near, And manhood come with all its cares, 
Death takes them from us—then we feel Finds garnered up within my heart 

That angels have been with us here! For every flower a thousand tears. 
As mother, sister, friend, or wife, Dear mother, couldst thou know my thoughts, 

They guide us, cheer us, soothe our pain; Whilst bending o’er this holy shrine, 
And when the grave has closed between The depths of feeling in my heart, 

Our hearts and theirs, we love in vain. Thou wouldst not blush to call me thine. 


JAMES ALDRICH. 
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HE love of a mother is never exhausted, it never changes, it never tires. A father 
may turn his back on his child, brothers and sisters may become inveterate 
enemies, husbands may desert their wives,wives their husbands. But a mother’s 

love endures through all; in good repute, in bad repute, in the face of the world’s con- 

demnation, a mother still loves on, and still hopes that her child may turn from his eyil 
ways and repent; still she remembers the infant smiles that once filled her bosom with 
rapture, the merry laugh, the joyful shout of childhood; the opening promise of his 
youth; and she can never be brought to think him unworthy. 


W. Irvine. 
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fy a F, sitting with this little worn-out shoe And, with a heart full of sweet yearnings, say— 
e Bs And scarlet stocking lying on my knee, “To-night I’m nearer to my little one 
We I knew his little feet had pattered through By just the travel of a single day. 
UG The pearl-set gates that lie ’twixt heaven * * * * * * * * x 
and me, If he were dead, I should not sit to-day 
I should be reconciled and happy too, And stain with tears the wee sock on my knee; 
And look with glad eyes toward the jasper sea. Tshould not kiss the tiny shoe and say, 
‘“‘Bring back again, my little boy to me!”’ 
If, in the morning, when the song of birds I should be patient; knowing it was God’s way, 
Reminds me of lost music far more sweet, And wait to meet him o'er death’s silent sea. 


I listened for his pretty broken words, 
And for the music of his dimpled feet, 

I could be almost happy, though I heard 
No answer, and I saw his vacant seat. 


But oh! to know the feet, once pure and white, 
The haunts of vice have boldly ventured in! 
The hands that should have battled for the right 
Have been wrung crimson in the clasp of sin! 


I could be glad if, when the day is done, And should he knock at Heaven’s gate to-night, 
And all its cares and heartaches laid away, I fear my boy could hardly enter in. 
I could look westward to the hidden sun, May RILEY SMITH. 
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66 THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 


MY MOTHER'S: PORTRAIT: 


Sd 
OU ask for her dear picture that my hand Only pure kisses; eyes that have command, 
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oe) Has not the skill to draw. Entreaty, love, mirth, pathos, rarely blent 
N A patient face In their kind glances. 
Where pain and care and sorrow left their Nay, I cannot paint 
trace; Her portrait! for the soul that is so sweet 
Hair that is smoothed above the brow, a band Soars too far heavenward, as though ’twere lent 
‘Of shining silver—angels in the land Only in part to earth. Picture a saint, 
Of peace have such an aureole to grace And you will have her likeness then complete. 
Their foreheads; lips where one would place JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
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T length, then, the tenderest of mothers is Thou canst ne’er see again! thou art orphan’d like 
gone! me. 


Her smiles, her love accents, can glad 
thee no more; 
That once cheerful chamber is silent and lone, power’d 


And for thee all a child’s precious duties are o’er. Till faith shall the anguish remove and condemn; 
For the change to those blest ones who ‘‘die in the 


Oh, change! from which nature must shrink over- 


Her welcome at morning, her blessing at night, Lord,” 
No longer the crown of thy comforts can be; Though to us it brings sorrow, gives glory to 
And the friend seen and loved since thine eyes first them. 
saw light AMELIA OPIE. 
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HE WLDOW. AND EER SON, 


, APPROACHED the grave. The coffin was placed on the ground. On it were 
inscribed the name and age of the deceased :—‘‘George Somers, aged 26 years.’’ 

(« ‘The poor mother had been assisted to kneel down at the head of it. Her with- 
ered hands were clasped as if in prayer; but I could perceive, by a feeble rocking of the 
body, and a convulsive motion of the lips, that she was gazing on the last relics of her’ 
son with the yearnings of a mother’s heart. 

Preparations were made to deposit the coffin in the earth. There was that bustling 
stir which breaks so harshly on the feelings of grief and affliction; directions were given 
in the cold'tones of business; and there was the striking of spades into sand and gravel; 
which, at the grave of those we love, is of all sounds the most writhing. 

The bustle around seemed to waken the mother from her wretched reverie. She 
raised her glazed eyes, and looked about with a faint wildness. As the men approached 
with cords to lower the coffin into the grave, she wrung her hands and broke into an agony 
of grief. 

The poor woman who attended her took her by the arm, endeavored to raise her 
from the earth, and to whisper something like consolation,—‘‘Nay, now,—nay, now,—do 
not take it so sorely to heart.’? But the mother could only shake her head and wring 
her hands as one not to be comforted. 

As they lowered the body into the earth, the creaking of the cords seemed to agonize 
her; but when, on some accidental obstruction, there was a jostling of the coffin, all the 
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tenderness of the mother burst forth; as if any harm could come to him who was far 
beyond the reach of worldly suffering. 

I could see no more,—my heart swelled into my throat,—I felt as if I were acting a 
barbarous part in standing by and gazing idly on this scene of maternal anguish. I wan- 
dered to another part of the church-yard, where I remained till the funeral train had dis- 
persed. 

It was some time before I left the place. On my way homeward, I met with the 
woman who had acted as comforter. She was just returning from accompanying the 
mother to her lonely habitation, and I drew from her some particulars connected with the 
affecting scene I had witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided in the village since childhood. They had 
inhabited one of the neatest cottages, and, by various rural occupations, and the assis- 
tance of a small garden, had supported themselves creditably and comfortably, and led a 
happy and blameless life. 

They had one son, who had grown up to be the staff and pride of their age. But, 
‘unfortunately, this son was tempted, during a year of scarcity and agricultural hardship, 
to enter into the service of one of the small craft that plied on a neighboring river. He 
had not been long in this employ, when he was entrapped by a press-gang and carried off 
to sea. 

His parents received tidings of his seizure, but beyond that they could learn nothing. 
It was the loss of their main prop. The father, who was already infirm, grew heartless 
and melancholy, and sunk into his grave. The widow, left lonely in her age and feeble- 
ness, could no longer support herself, and came upon the parish. 

Time passed on, till one day she heard the cottage door, which faced the garden, 
suddenly open. A stranger came out, and seemed to be looking eagerly and wildly 
around. He was dressed in seaman’s clothes, was emaciated and ghastly pale, and bore 
the air of one broken by sickness and hardships. 

He saw his mother and hastened towards her, but his steps were faint and faltering ; 
he sunk on his knees before her, and sobbed like a child. The poor woman gazed upon 
him with a vacant and wandering eye,—‘‘Oh! my dear, dear mother! do you not know 
your son? Your poor boy George?”’ 

It was indeed the wreck of her once noble lad; who, shattered by wounds, by sick- 
ness, and foreign imprisonment, had at length dragged his wasted limbs homeward, to 
repose among the scenes of childhood. The rest of the story is soon told,—for the young 
man lingered but a few weeks, and death came to his relief. 

The Sunday after the funeral I have described, I was at the village church; when, 
to my surprise, I saw the poor old woman tottering down the aisle to her accustomed seat 
on the steps of the altar. She had made an effort to put on something like mourning for 
her son; and nothing could be more touching than this struggle between pious affection 
and utter poverty; a black ribbon or so, a faded black handkerchief, and one or two more 
such humble attempts to express by outward signs that grief which passes show. 

When I looked round upon the storied monuments, the stately hatchments, the cold 
marble pomp, with which grandeur mourned magnificently over departed pride, and 
turned to this poor widow, bowed down by age and sorrow, at the altar of her God, and 
offering up the prayers and praises of a pious, though a broken heart, I felt that this 
living monument of real grief was worth them all. 


68 | THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


I related her story to some of the wealthy members of the congregation, and they 


were moved by it. 
and to lighten her afflictions. 


They exerted themselves to render her situation more comfortable, 
It was, however, but smoothing a few steps to the grave. 


In the course of a Sunday or two after, she was missed from her usual seat at church, 
and before I left the neighborhood I heard, with a feeling of satisfaction, that she had 
quietly breathed her last, and had gone to rejoin those she loved in that world where 


sorrow is never known, and friends are never parted. 


oo 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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HEY gather round me here, 
The bright, the beautiful, my heart’s delight, 
My loving care from dewy morn till night, 
My hope, and yet my fear. 


Each girl, sedate or wild 

By turns—as playful as a summer breeze, 

Or grave as night on star-lit Southern seas— 
Serene, strange woman-child. 


THE MOTHER'S PRAYER: 


O, Crucified and Crowned, 
Keep ns! We have no shield, no guide but thee! 
Let sorrows come—let hope’s last blossom be 

By grief’s dark tempest drowned; 


But lead us by thy hand, 

O gentle Shepherd, till we rest beside 

The still, clear waters, in the pastures wide 
Of thine own sinless land. 


“They gather round me here, 
The bright, the beautiful, my heart’s delight, 
My loving care from dewy morn till night, 
My hope, and yet my fear.” 


Each boy, a trembling star! 
The whitest lamb in April’s terderest fold, 
The bluest flower-bell in the sbadiest wold, 
His fitting emblems are. 


They’re two and two, and all 

My lonely heart’s arithmetic is done 

When these are counted. High and Holy One, 
O, hear my trembling call! 


I ask not wealth nor fame 
For these, my jewels. Diadem and wreath 
Sooth not the aching brow that throbs beneath, 


~ 


Lask not that to me 
Thou spare them, though they dearer, dearer be 
Than rain to deserts, spring flowers to the bee, 
Or sunshine to the sea. 


But, kneeling at their feet, 
While smiles like summer-light on shaded streams 
Are gleaming from their glad and sinless dreams, 

I would my prayer repeat. 


In that alluring land, 
The future—where, amid green, stately bowers, 
Ornate with proud and crimson-blushing flowers, 


THANK GOD FOR HOME AND FRIENDS. 69 
Beckons the young away 

From glen and hill-side to her banquet fair— 

Sin, the grim she-wolf, croucheth in her lair, 
Ready to seize her prey. 


The charred and bleaching bones that are denied 
Taper and chrism and tomb. 


Lord, in this midnight hour 
I bring my lambs to thee. O! by thy truth, 
Thy mercy, save them from the envenomed tooth 
And tempting poison-flower! 
ANNE CHAMBERS BRADFORD. 


The bright and purpling bloom 
Of nightshade and acanthus cannot hide 
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THE MOTHER. 


HERE is something in sickness that breaks down the pride of manhood; that 
softens the heart, and brings it back to the feelings ‘of infancy. Who that 
has languished, even in advanced life, in sickness and despondency; who that 

has pined on a weary bed, in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land, but has thought 
on the mother ‘‘that looked on his childhood,”’ that smoothed his pillow and administered 
to his helplessness? Oh! there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a mother to a 
son, that transcends all other affections of the heart. Itis neither to be chilled by sel- 
fishness, nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by ingrati- 
tude. She will sacrifice every comfort to his convenience; she will surrender every 
pleasure to his enjoyment; she will glory in his fame, and exult in his prosperity; and, 
if misfortune overtake him, he will be dearer to her from misfortune; and if disgrace 
settle upon his name, she will still love and cherish him in spite of his disgrace; and if 
all the world besides cast him off, she will be all the world to him. 


eye 


REANK GOD 7OR HOME .AND FRIENDS: 


HE night was dark; no radiant star 
Was glistening in the sky, 
And, with a voice of moaning sad, 


Aunt Mary soothed this praying child, 
Who, sobbing, told her tale, 
Of how, within a woodland cot, 


The winds went whistling by; 
We sat around the cheerful fire 
With thoughts that comfort sends; 
Aunt Mary sang, with grateful heart, 
“Thank God for home and friends!”’ 


And while she sang, a hasty rap 
Was heard upon the door, 

And, shivering in the cold, there stood 
A woman, old and poor; 

‘QO, lady, come!”’ she cried aloud, 
“Or else some succor send! 

For at my hut’s a suffering child, 
Who has no home nor friend.”’ 


Aunt Mary threw her cloak around, 
And o’er the dismal moor 

She hurried on with hasty steps 
Till she reached the cottage door. 


She heard this piteous prayer breathed out— 


‘‘Q Heaven, some angel send 
To bear me from this cruel world, 
For I’ve no home nor friend!” 


She lived in some sweet vale, 

Till death had come, with icy hand, 
Life’s silver chain to rend, 

And, both her parents in the graye, 
She had no home nor friend. 


And while the winds went howling by 
In tones so strange and wild, 

Aunt Mary reached our happy home 
With that poor suffering child: 

‘¢N ow sit,’’ she said, ‘by this warm blaze, 
And, while the flame ascends, 

O children, sing, with all your hearts, 
‘Thank God for home and friends!’ ”’ 


Then loud we sang, with cheerful voice, 
To Him who comfort sends; 
While fervently that child sang out, 
“Thank God for home and friends!” 
O, children, by your happy hearths, 
As your evening prayer ascends, 
Let the music of its burden be, 
“Thank God for home and friends!”’ 
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“For death had come, with icy hand, 
Life’s silver chain to rend, 

And, both her parents in the grave, 
She had no home nor friend.’ 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 71 


Danas PM FRIGHTENED IN THE DARK. 
4 wy E sat within a lighted room, And then I caught the sweet boy up 
we My baby-boy and ike And felt him clasp me tight, 
; But empty were my loving arms, And knew that I was needed then, 
Where he was wont to lie Because there was no light. 
And look up fondly in my face, \ 
For pretty toys were near; And as my darling grew in years, 
And though I called him lovingly, The brightness of my joy 
The darling would not hear. Made me adore our Father less 
Than I adored my boy. 
Iyearned to clasp him to my heart, He called me in a tender tone— 
But wooed him all in vain, Hs voice is always mild— 
To leave his play and come to me But I refused to go to him, 
Would give him too much pain. And played on with my child. 
I took the candle in my hand, 
And, with a breath of air, And then he blew my candle out 
Extinguished its soft, cheerful light, By stopping ae ESE 
And made all darkness there. ene oe cea 
And darkness of that death, 
And soon I heard a sweet-toned voice I cried out in a trembling voice 
To which [ love to hark, And with an aching brow: 
Cry, ‘‘Mother, take me in your arms! “I’m coming to. thee, O my God! 
I’m frightened in the dark;”’ For my heart needs thee now!”’ 


By THE AUTHOR OF LITTLE FOLKS. 
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Bd MOTHER AND CHILD: 


Sy: 


3 HAT more beautiful sight is there in the world? What more beautiful and what 
UE more lovely? That man must be far from the Kingdom of God—he is not 
worthy to be called a man at all—whose heart has not been touched by the sight 
of his first child on its mother’s bosom. : 

The greatest writers who have ever lived have tried to paint the beauty of that sim- 
ple thing—a mother with her babe—and have failed. One of them, Rafaelle by name, 
to whom God gave the spirit of beauty in a measure in which He never gave it, perhaps, 
to any other man, tried again and again, for years, painting over and over that simple sub- 
ject—the mother and her babe—and could not satisfy himself. Each of his pictures is 
most beautiful, each in a different way; and yet none of them is perfect. There is more 
beauty in that simple, every-day sight than he or any man could express by his pencil and 
his colors. And yet it is a sight which we see every day. 

And as for the wonder of that sight—the mystery of it, I tell you this—That physi- 
cians, and the wise men who look into the laws of nature, of flesh and blood, say that the 
mystery is past their finding out; that if they could find out the whole meaning and the 
true meaning of those two words, mother and child, they could get the key to the deepest 
wonders of the world; but they cannot. 

And philosophers who look into the laws of soul and spirit, say the same. The wiser 
men they are, the more they find in the soul of every new-born babe, and its kindred to 
its mother, wonders and puzzles past man’s understanding. 

And yet it is the most common, every-day sight. That only shows once more what I 
so often try to show you, that the most common, every-day things are the most wonderful. 
It shows us how we are to despise nothing which God has made; above all, to despise 
nothing which belongs to human nature, which is the likeness and image of God. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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~when I crowed and wondered over my first picture-book, an infant on your knee. 


(2, A DEDICATION TO A MOTHER. 


EACH TAUGH PAE RIG Pir: 


W HEN o’er the green undeluged earth And when its yellow lustre smiled, 
ae Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 


O’er mountains yet untrod, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth Each mother held aloft her child 
To watch thy sacred sign! 


To bless the bow of God. 
From CAMPBELL’S ‘‘RAINBOW.”’ 


POE DIC AIO NOTA WiC i Et Baie 


HEN the late George Washington Greene wrote his ‘‘Short History of Rhode 
Island,’ he wrote for it the following touching dedication: ‘*To Anna Maria 
Greene.—My dear mother, you bear your ninety-three years so lightly that I in- 
vite your attention to a new volume of mine with as much assurance of your sympathy as 
For 
your sympathy is as quick and as warm as it was then, and your memory goes back with 
unerring certainty to the men and the scenes of almost a century ago. Your eyes have 
looked upon Washington, and your tenacious memory can still recall the outline of his 
majestic form. The first time that I ventured to send forth a volume to the world, I set 
upon the dedication page the name of my father. He has been dead many years. You 
still linger behind, and long may you linger. Long may those fresh memories which give 
such a charm to your daily life continue to cheer you, and instruct those who have the 
privilege of living with you. They have seen life imperfectly who have not seen what a 
charm it wears when the heart that has beat so long still lends its genial warmth to the 
still inquiring mind. 
‘‘Reverentially and affectionately your son.”’ 
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In Ireland they have a pretty fancy, that, when a child smiles in his sleep, it is “talking with angels.” 


slat yas 


4 
BABY was sleeping; 
i, its mother was weeping; 


aS) For her husband was far on the wild raging 
Cee sea; 
And the tempest was swelling 
Round the fisherman’s dwelling; 
And she cried, ‘‘Dermot, darling, O come back to 
me!”? 


Her beads while she numbered, 
The baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her face as she bended her knee: 
“O, blest be that warning, 
My child, thy sleep adorning, 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 


‘‘And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o’er thy sleeping, 
O, pray to them softly, my baby, with me! 
And say thou wouldst rather 
They’d watch o’er thy father! 
For I know that the angels are whispering to thee.”’ 


The dawn of the morning 
Saw Dermot returning, 
And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to see; 
And closely caressing 
Her child with a blessing, 
Said, “I knew that the angels were whispering with 
thee.” 
SAMUEL LOVER. 


I'M SO GLAD YOU HAVE COME. 73 


THE DYING MOTHER. 


$) | a etaaia fe my bosom, If in after years, beside thee 
=a ae Peas ethene Sy breath, Sits another in my chair, 
gXS é ang me passes, Though her voice be sweeter music, 
And I know that it is death. And her face than mine more fair; 
I would gaze upon the treasure, 
Searcely given, ere I go; If a cherub calls thee ‘‘father,”’ 
Feel her rosy, dimpled fingers Far more beautiful than this, 
Wander o’er my cheek of snow. Love thy first-born, O my husband! 
: Turn not from the motherless. 
Iam passing through the waters, Tell her sometimes of her mother— 
But a blessed shore appears; You can call her by my name; 
Kneel beside me, husband dearest, Shield her from the winds of sorrow, 
Let me kiss away thy tears. If she errs, O gently blame! 
Wrestle with thy grief, my husband, 
Strive from midnight until day, Lead her sometimes where I’m sleeping, 
It may leave an angel's blessing I will answer if she calls, 
When it vanisheth away. And my breath shall stir her ringlets, 
When my voice in blessing falls; 
Lay the gem upon my bosom, Her soft black eye will brighten, 
*Tis not long she can be there; And wonder whence it came; 
See! how to my heart she nestles, In her heart when years pass o’er her, 
*Tis the pearl I love to wear. She will find her mother’s name. 
+} boxes Ste 


Ae MSO GLAD YOU HAVE COME | 


: C} NE of Massachusetts’ sons lay in the hospital dying. I spoke to the dying boy of 
! ae mother, of Jesus, of home, of heaven. I believe it to be a great characteristic 
ie of the American heart, that it clings to home and mother. I remember passing 
over a battle-field, and seeing a man just dying. His mind was wandering. His spirit 
was no longer on that bloody field; it was at his home far away. A smile passed over 
his face—a smile, oh, of such sweetness, as looking up, he said, ‘“‘Oh, mother! Oh, 
mother! I’m so glad you have come!’’ And it seemed as if she were there by his side., 
By-and-by he said again, ‘‘It’s cold! it’s cold! Won’t you pull the blanket over me?” I 
stooped down, and pulled the poor fellow’s ragged blanket closer to his shivering form. 
And he smiled again, ‘‘That will do, mother; that will do!” And so, turning over, he 
passed sweetly into rest, and was borne up into the presence of God on the wings of a 


pious mother’s prayers. Go Teercen es 
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n A BABY SONG. 

ao is ee 

OME, white angels, to baby and me; Come, white lilies, to baby and me; 

Touch his blue eyes with the image of Drowsily nod before his eyes, 

R sleep, So full of wonder, so round, and wise: 
a In his surprise he will cease to weep; Hist, child, the lily-bells tinkle for thee! 


Husb, child, the angels are coming to thee! 
N 7 . 
Come, white moon, to baby and me; 


Gently glide o’er the ocean of sleep, 
Silver the waves of its shadowy deep: 
Sleep, child, the whitest of dreams to thee. 


Come, white doves, to baby and me; 
Softly whirr in the silent air, 
Flutter about his golden hair: 

Hark, child, the doves are cooing to thee! 
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LORD MACAULAY’S TRIBUTE. 


TO MYSSON: 


I laughed and said I could not; set you down, 
Your gray eyes Wonder-filled beneath that crown 
Of bright hair gladdening me as you raced by. 
Another Father now, more strong than I, 
Has borne you voiceless to your dear blue sky. 

GEO. PARSONS LATHROP. 


O you remember, my sweet, absent son, 
How in the soft-June days forever done 
You loved the heavens so warm, and clear, 

ze and high; 

And when I lifted you, soft came your cry— 

“Put me ’way up—‘way up in the blue sky?”’ 
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os LORD MACAULAY’S TRIBUTE. 


HILDREN, look in those eyes, listen to that dear voice, notice the feeling of even 
a single touch that is bestowed upon you by that gentle hand; make much of 
it while you have that most precious of all gifts, a loving mother. Read the 

unfathomable love of those eyes, the anxiety in that tone and look, however slight your 

pain. In after-life you may have friends, fond, dear friends; but never will you have 
again the inexpressible love and gentleness lavished upon you which none but a mother 
bestows. Often do I sigh in my struggles with the dark, uncaring world for the sweet, 
deep security I felt when, of an evening nestling in her bosom, I listened to some quiet 
tale suited to my age, read in her tender and untiring voice. Never can I forget the 
sweet glances cast upon me when I appeared asleep; never her kiss of peace at night. 

Years have passed away since we laid her beside my father in the old church-yard, and 

still her voice whispers from the grave, and her eye watches over me, as I visit spots 

long since hallowed to the memory of my mother. 
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‘O! at the couch, where infant beauty sleeps, 

Her silent watch the mournful mother 
keeps; 

She, while the lovely babe unconscious 
lies, 

’ Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 

And weaves a song of melancholy joy— 

“Sleep, image of the father, sleep, my boy; 


TE MO PEE: 


of life. 


‘“‘No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine, 

“No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine; 

‘Bright as his manly sire the son shall be 

‘‘In form and soul; but oh! more blest than he! 

“Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love at last, 

“Shall soothe his aching heart for all the past— 

‘‘With many a smile my solitude repay, 

‘‘And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away.” 
THO. CAMPBELL. 
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Fas almost every community there is ‘‘a mother in Israel,’’ a mother of mothers, 
whose great heart is like the ocean, and claims the outpourings of every stream 

To these grand souls of virtue and goodness let every man bow in rever- 

ence, for they are mothers to the motherless. 


When the Reaper came forth to reap, he 


umed to take the richest sheaf, but lo! the mother in Israel gathered the orphans to- 


gether, and poured out her tenderness upon them. 


JoHN McGovern. 


CHARLES LAMB’S REGRET. 


thought 
Within thy fondly listening ear, 
As when, in days of health and glee, 
My hopes and fancies wandered free. 


But, mother, now a shade hath passed 
Athwart my brightest visions here; 
A cloud of darkest gloom hath wrapped 

The remnant of my brief career; 
No song, no echo, can I win; 
The sparkling fount hath dried within. 


The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 
And Fancy spreads her wings no more; 


ess 


DAYOTOER YORE: 


3 To Wake the strain thou lov’st to hear, 
a And breathe each trembling new- hori 


And O, how vain and trivial seem 
The pleasures that I prized before! 


My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 
Is struggling on through doubt and strife; 
O may it prove, as time rolls on, 
The pathway to eternal life! 
Then, when my cares and fears are o’er, 
I'll sing thee as in ‘‘days of yore.” 


I said that hope had passed from earth— 
*T'was but to fold her wings in heaven; 
To whisper of the soul’s new birth, 
Of sinners saved and sins forgiven; 
When mine are washed in tears away, 
Then shall my spirit swell the lay. 


Not those ‘‘merrier days 
b) 
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CHARLES LAMB’S REGRET. 


/ om my friend! I think sometimes, could I recall the days that are past, whick 
Px among them should I choose? 
we days of hope,’’ not ‘‘those wanderings with a fair-haired maid,’’ which I have 


29 


not the ‘‘pleasant 


so often and so feelingly regretted, but the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness for 
her school-boy. What would I give to call her back to earth for one day, on my knees 
to ask her pardon for all those little asperities of temper which, from time to time, have 
given her gentle spirit pain! And the day, my friend, I trust, will come; there will be 
“time enough’’ for kind offices of love, if ‘‘Heaven’s eternal year’’ be ours. Hereafter 
her meek spirit shall not reproach me. Oh, my friend, cultivate the filial feelings! and 
let no man think himself released from the kind charities of relationship; these shall give 
“im peace at the last; these are the best foundation for every species of benevolence. 
LETTER TO COLERIDGE. 


SILENT MOTHERS. 


fF “WONDER, child, if, when you cry 


To me, in such sore agony 
Ve AsI moaned ‘‘Mother!” yesterday, 
 Tshall not find some gracious way, 
Of comforting my little May! 


Shall I not turn from Paradise 
Yo still the tempest of their sighs? 


Oh! patient hands, that toil to keep 
The wolf at bay while children sleep, 
That smooth each flossy tangled tress, 
And thrill with mother happiness; 


If, when you kiss my silent lips 
4 ‘ Have they not soon the power to bless? 


They will not pass from death’s eclipse 
To smile in peace I then shall know, 
That waits where tired mothers go— 
Ay, kiss and bless you soft and low? 


I think the sting of death must be 
Resigning Love’s sweet mastery ; 
To bid our little ones ‘‘Good night,”’ 
And even with all Heaven in sight, 


If my poor children’s grief will fail 
Ae : To turn from home and its delight. 


To stir the white and frosty veil 


That hides my secret from their eyes, HELEN RICH. 
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MOTHER’S holy arms caressed “O God!” she cried, in her despair, 

A babe that laughed upon her breast. “Why hast thou mocked a mother’s prayer!”’ 

Then thus to heaven she cried in prayer, Then answered he, “As I have willed, 

‘“*Now even as his face is fair, Thy prayer, O woman! is fulfilled: 
*“O Lord! keep Thou his soul within “Tf on the earth thy child remain, 
As free from any spot of sin.” His soul shall gather many a stain: 
From heaven the Lord an answer made, ‘“sAt thy behest, I reach my hand 
“Behold! I grant as thou hast prayed.” To lift him to the heavenly land!’ 
Within her door the darkness crept, The mother heard and bowed her head, 
And babe and mother sweetly slept. And laid her cheek against the dead. 
The belfry rang the midnight bell; And cried, ‘“‘O God! I dare not pray— 
The watchman answered, ‘‘All is well.’’ Thou answerest in so strange a way!” 
Awaking at the cradle side, In shadow of a taper’s light, 
The mother knew the babe had died. She sat and mourned the livelong night; 
With grief to set a woman wild, But when the morning brought the sun, 
She caught and clasped the marble child— She prayed, ‘‘Thy will, O God, be done!”’ 


Until her heart against his own UATE EE 


_. Was broken, beating on a stone! 
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; qo you, my dear mother, I can never be sufficiently grateful, not only for the 
: common kindness of a mother but for the unceasing watchfulness with which 
you strove to instill virtuous principles into my young mind; and though we are 
separated, at present, and may be still more widely separated, I hope the lessons which 
you taught will never be effaced from my memory. 

I cannot say how I have fallen into this train of thought, but the days of childhood 
arise with so many pleasing recollections, and shine so brightly across the tempest and 
inquietudes of succeeding times, that I felt unable to resist the impulse. 

You already know that I am pretty well as to health, and also that I design to visit you 
‘again before many months have elapsed. I cannot say that my prospects have got much 
brighter since I left you; the aspect of the future is still as unsettled as ever it was; but 
some degree of patience is behind, and hope, the charmer, that ‘‘springs eternal in the 
human breast,’’ is yet here likewise. 

I am not of a humor to care very much for good or evil fortune so far as concerns my- 
self. The thought that my somewhat uncertain condition gives you uneasiness chiefly 
grieves me. Yet I would not have you despair of your ribe of a boy. He will do 
something yet. He isa shy, stingy soul, and very likely has a higher notion of his parts 
than others have. But, on the other hand, he is not uncapable of diligence. He is 
harmless, and possesses the virtue of his country—thrift; so that, after all, things wil. 
yet be right in the end. My love to all the little ones. Your affectionate son. 
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sit beside me. 
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“Come my darling 
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J wish to say. 


There are words 
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THE CHILDLESS. MOTHER. 


a1 
Mockingly.cold are the world’s poor joys, 
' How poor to me all its pomp and pride; 


In my lap lie the baby’s idle toys, 
In this very room the baby died. 


<i my tasks down one by one, 
I sit in the silence of twilight grace; 
Out in the shadow soft and drear 
Steals like a star my baby’s face. 


I will shut these broken toys away, 
Under the lid where they mutely bide; 

I will smile in the face of noisy day, 
Just as if baby had never died. 


I will take up my work once more, 
As if I had never laid it down; 

Who will dream that I ever wore 
Motherhood’s fine and holy crown? 


Who will dream my life ever bore 
Fruit the sweeter in grief and pain? 
The flitting smile that the baby wore 
Outrayed the light of the loftiest brain. 


I’ll meet the man in the world’s rude din 
Who hath outlived his mother’s kiss, 
Who bath forsaken her love for sin— 
I will be spared her pain in this. 


Man’s way is hard and sin-beset; 
Many must fall, but few can win— 
Thanks, dear Shepherd! my lamb is safe, 
Safe from sorrow, and safe from sin. 


Nevertheless the way is long, 
And tears leap up in the light of the sun; 
I'd give my world for a cradle song, 
And a kiss from baby—only one. 
Mary CLEMMER AMES. 
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that good son who had so often proven his gratitude for her long love. 
day, chancing to consider her great number of years, I inquired how old ‘‘her boy’”’ 


re 
| KNEW an aged woman, who interested me very greatly in tales of ‘‘her boy’’— 


One 


was, and found that he had been a grand-father for twenty-three years, and had lately 


had the satisfaction of holding a great grand-son in his arms. 


Still he was her curly- 


haired boy—she could remember him in no other condition of life with so much 


satisfaction. 


JoHn McGovern 


HAT season which all other men regret, 
And strive, with boyish longing, to recall, 
Which love permits not memory to forget, 
And fancy still restores in dreams of all 
That boyhood worshipped, or believed, or knew,— 
Brings no sweet images to me,—was true, 
Only in cold and cloud, in lonely days 
And gloomy fancies,—in defrauded claims, 


; FD OSEBUD lay in her trundle-bed, 
a With her small hands folded above her 
y; head, 
And fixed her innocent eyes on me, 
While athoughtful shadow came over their glee. 
‘“‘Mamma,’’ she said, ‘‘when I go to sleep 
I pray to the Father my soul to keep; 
And he comes and carries it far away, 


UNHAPPY |CHILDHOOD. 


Defeated hopes, denied, denying aims ;— 
Cheered by no promise,—lighted by no rays, 
And bids the billows bear it where they can! 
Deep calleth unto deep, and, from the cloud, 

Launches the bolt, that, bursting o’er the sea, 
Rends for a moment the thick pitchy shroud, 

And shows the ship the shore beyond. 

WM. GILMORE SIMMS. 


BED-TIME. 


To the beautiful home where his angels stay. 

I gather red roses and lilies so white, 

I sing with the angels through all the long night; 
And when, in the morning, I wake from my sleep, 
He gives back the soul that I gave him to keep, 
And I only remember, like beautiful dreams, 

The garlands of lilies, the wonderful streams.” 
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ME, my darling, sit beside me, 
There are words I wish to say; 
Patient be, and do not chide me 
If my speech should go astray. 
I am old—yes, very old—dear, 
And my days are nearly o’er; 
Come and hear the story told, dear, 
That I’ve longed to tell before. 


*Tis alesson I would teach you, 
For you now a maiden grow, 

And the tones of love will reach you 
Ere their sense you scarcely know. 


GRANDMOTHER'S MISSION. 


Specious words will be outpouring; 
Trust them not in whole or part, 
Till you feel your soul assuring 
That they come from out the heart. 


Many are the lives, my dearie, 
Doomed to sorrow and despair; 
Many are the lives full weary, 
Caused by words as false as fair. 
Chide me not; I only tell you 
Altogether for the best; 
Let not wealth to bondage sell you,— 
There! your heart will know the rest. 
EDWARD OXENFORD. 


Pe eA GH THR OFA CHIL: 


PREVA, 
S there, when the winds are singing 


¥ In the happy summer time,— 
We When the raptured air is ringing 
« With Earth’s music heavenward springing, 
Forest chirp, and village chime,— 
Is there, of the sounds that float 
Unsighingly, a single note 
Half so sweet, and clear, and wild, 
As the laughter of a child? 


Listen! and be now delighted: 

Morn hath touched her golden strings; 
Earth and Sky their vows have plighted; 
Life and Light are reunited 

Amid countless carollings; 

Yet, delicious as they are, 

There’s a sound that’s sweeter far,— 
One that makes the heart rejoice 
More than all,—the human voice! 


Organ finer, deeper, clearer, 
Though it be a stranger’s tone,— 
Than the winds or waters dearer, 
More enchanting to the hearer, 
For it answereth to his own. 
But, of all its witching words, 
Those are sweetest, bubbling wild 
Through the laughter of a child. 


IHiarmonies from time-touched towers, 
Haunted strains from rivulets, 

Hum of bees among the flowers, 

Rustling leaves, and silver showers,— 
These, erelong, the ear forgets; 

But in mine there is a sound 

Ringing on the whole year round,— 

Heart-deep laughter that I heard 

Ere my child could speak a word. 


Ah! °twas heard by ear far purer, 
Fondlier formed to catch the strain,— 
Ear of one whose love is surer,— 
Hers, the mother, the endurer 
Of the deepest share of pain; 
Hers the deepest bliss to treasure 
Memories of that cry of pleasure ; 
Hers to hoard, a lifetime after, 
Echoes of that infant laughter. 


’Tis a mother’s large affection 

Hears with a mysterious sense,— 
Breathings that evade detection, 
Whisper faint, and fine inflection, 

Thrill in her with power intense. 
Childhood’s honeyed words untaught 
Hiveth she in loving thought,— 
Tones that never thence depart; 
For she listens—with her heart. 

LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
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MOT ELEAR. 


HE comes to me when by the cottage door 
The wind is stirring in the household tree, 
And I am dreaming of the melody 

Of her low voice, that [ may hear no more. 

Across the moonlit meadow and the moor, 

Her true feet wander to my loneliness: 
She bends above me, and one long dark tress 
Droops to my temples till the pain is o’er. 


The scent of violets is in her hair, 
And the white rose; and when my lips would 

press 

Her beauty with my love, I hear the prayer 

I heard her pale mouth breathe once long ago— 

That her new home my heart make haste to 
share; 

And then I wake, and weep the way to know. 
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TERED SM Oeb rE: 


LITTLE elbow leans upon your knee, If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped 
Your tired knee that hasso much to bear: And ne’er would nestle in your palm again; 
NS) A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 
From underneath a thatch of tangled I could not blame you for your heartache then. 
hair, 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch I wonder so that mothers ever PERE 
Of warm, moist fingers, folding yours so tight; At little children clinging to their gown: 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch,— Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
Tf I could find a little muddy boot, 
But it is blessedness! A year ago Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor,— 
I did not see it as I do to-day — If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
We are so dull and thankless; and too slow And hear it patter in my house once more,— 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me, If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly There is no woman in God’s world could say 
The little child that brought me only good. She was more blissfully content than I. 
But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
And if some night when you sit down to rest, Is never rumpled by a shining head; 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee,— My singing birdling from its nest has flown, 
The restless curling head from off your breast,— The little boy I used to kiss is dead. 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; May RILey SMITH. 
ot ~~ 2e) 
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fROM Dr. Liddell’s History of Rome, we copy the following paragraphs relative 
Z, to this noble matron: 

‘‘Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, was the son of one of the few Romans 
in whom public spirit prevailed over the spirit of party. Though personally hostile to 
the great Scipio, we saw him interfere between him and his fon After the death of 
Africanus, the chiefs of the party offered him the hand of Cornelia, the only surviving 
daughter of the hero; and from this marriage twelve sons and one daughter were born 
in rapid succession. The eldest, Tiberius, saw the light in 166 B. C., but his father 
died before his eldest son reached man’s estate, and Cornelia was left a widow with her 
children. The daughter lived; but of all the twelve sons only two grew up—Tiberius, 
and Caius, who was nine years younger. To the education of these precious. relics, 
Cornelia devoted all the energies of her masculine mind. She even refused an. offer 
to share the throne of the King of Egypt. Her dearest task was to watch the opening 
capacities of her boys. Such was her hope of their greatness, that she used to say 
that she would be known not as the daughter of Scipio, but as the mother of the 
Gracchi. 

‘After their death, Cornelia retired to Misenum, where she lived for many years, 
not so much sorrowing for the loss of her sons as dwelling with delight on the memory 
of their acts. Many visited her in retirement, chiefly learned Greeks, to hear the story 
of the bold Reformers. Calmly and loftily she told the tale, declaring that her sons 
had found worthy graves in the Temple of the Gods. - 

“In after days her statue in bronze was set up in the Forum, with the Greek 
sandals on her feet which had been made a reproach to her illustrious father. Beneath 
it were placed these words only: ‘To Cornelia, the Mother of the Gracchi.’ ”’ 


THE POLISH MOTHER. 81 


ax THAT HIS MOTHER MIGHT SEE. 


NE can well pardon the vanity that would lead a son to insist that his mother 
should accompany him to the Executive Mansion of the Great Republic, that 
she might behold him enter upon the Chief Magistracy of fifty millions of free- 

men, gained by the first choice of a majority of those freemen, yea, by the unanimous 

first and second choice, for none so ready to fight for his right to rule as he who 
yesterday voted for an honored opponent—the very summit of true political ambition— 
the apex of the mother’s boldest hope! ‘*Thé mother’s love is indeed the golden link 
that binds youth to old age,’’ says Bovee; ‘and he is still but a child, however time 
may have furrowed his cheek, or silvered his brow, who can yet recall, with a softened 
heart, the fond devotion, or the gentle chidings, of the best friend that God ever 
gives us !’’— | 


JoHN McGovern. 


On | 6 


THES PORISH MOPHER, 


Es ns 


4 H HE mother sprang with gesture wild, ‘“Mad woman, stop!”’ the leader cried, 

4 \ tk And to her bosom snatched the child: Tearing the pale boy from her side; 

TERN Then with pale cheek and flashing eye, _ And in his ruffian grasp he bore 

Shouted, with fearful energy, His victim to the temple door. 

“Back, ruffians, back! nor dare to tread “One moment!” shrieked the mother, ‘‘one! 
Too near the body of my dead, Can land or gold redeem my son? 
Nor touch the living boy. I stand If so, [bend my Polish knee, 
Between him and your lawless band. And, Russian, ask this boon of thee. 
No traitor he. But listen! I Take palaces, take land, take all; 
Have cursed your master’s tyranny, But leave him free from Russian thrall. 
I cheered my lad to join the band Take these!’? And her white arms and hands 
Of those who swore to free our land, She stripped of rings and diamond bands; 
Or, fighting, die; and, when he pressed And tore from braids of long black hair 
Me for the last time to his breast, The gems that gleamed like starlight there; 
I knew that soon his form would be Unclasped the brilliant coronal, 
Low as it is, or Poland free. And carcanet of orient pearl; 
He went and grappled with the foe, Her cross of blazing rubies last 
Laid many a haughty Russian low Down at the Russian’s feet she cast. 
But he is dead, the good, the brave, He stooped to seize the glittering store; 
And I, his wife, am worse—a slave! Upspringing from the marble floor, 
Take me and bind these arms, these hands, - The mother, with a cry of joy, : 
With Russia’s heaviest iron bands, Snatched to her leaping heart the boy! 


And drag me to Siberia’s wild 
To perish, if ’twill save my child.” 
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THE DARING OF A MOTHER. 


na 

1 N Scotland a peasant woman had a child a few weeks old, which was seized by 
Vs one of the golden eagles, the largest in the country, and borne away in its 
VQ talons to its lofty eyrie on one of the most inaccessible cliffs of Scotland’s 
bleak hills; the mother, perceiving her loss, hurried in alarm to its rescue, and the 
peasantry, among whom the alarm spread, rushed out to aid her; they all came to the 
foot of the tremendous precipice; the peasants were anxious to risk their lives in order 

6 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER FOR HER CHILDREN. 


to recover the little infant; but how was the crag to be reached? One peasant tried 
to climb, but was obliged to return; another tried, and came down injured; a third 
tried, and one after another failed, till a universal feeling of despair and deep sorrow om 
fell upon the crowd as they gazed upon the eyrie where the infant lay. At last a ; 
woman was seen, climbing first one part and then another, getting over one rock and a 
then another; and while every heart trembled with alarm, to the amazement of all ‘ 
they saw her reach the loftiest crag, and clasp the infant rejoicingly in her bosom. 
This heroic female began to descend the perilous steep with the child; moving from _ 
ne - point to point; and while every one thought that her next step would precipitate her ‘ 
-and dash her to pieces, they saw her at length reach the ground, with the child safe in 
her arms. Who was this woman? Why did she succeed when others failed? /é was 


a 

; 

| the mother of the child.— GuMMING: ; 

se 
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A MOTHER'S PRAYER FOR HER CHILDREN. 4 

Y this hushed hour when all my children  Iask not for them eminence or wealth, e ‘ 

sleep, For these, in Wisdom’s view, are trifling toys; ; 

Here in thy presence, gracious God, I But occupation, competence, and health; - ota 

kneel; Thy love, thy presence, and the lasting joys : 

And while the tears of gratitude I weep, That flow therefrom; the passion which employs . 
Would pour the prayer which gratitude must feel: The breasts of holy men; and thus to be 

Parental Love! O set thy holy seal From all that taints, or darkens, or destroys yy 

On these soft hearts which thou to me has sent; The strength of principle forever free: a 

Repel temptation; guard their better weal; This is the better boon, O God! LI ask of thee, i 

Be thy pure Spirit to their frailty lent, e2 

And lead them in the path their infant Saviour went. Lam 

$ 
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THAT those lips had language! Life has ‘Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away!’’ 


D> & passed The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
NY’ With me but roughly since I heard thee (Blest be the art that can immortalize, 
last. The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see, To quench it!) here shines on me still the same. 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me; Faithful remembranceer of one so dear! 


Voice only fails—else how distinct they say, 
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: THECBABY: 
Yan 
* EF we knew the baby fingers, Ah! those little ice-cold fingers, 
S\ AOL Pressed against the window pane, How they point our memories back 
\@ Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— To the hasty words and actions 
( Never trouble us agauin— Strewn along our backward track! 
Would the bright eyes of our darling How those little hands remind us, 
Catch the frown upon our brow?— As in snowy grace they lie, a 
Would the prints of rosy fingers Not to scatter thorns—but roses— 
Vex us then as they do now? _For our reaping by and by. 


Dr. JOHNSON AND HIS MOTHER’S DEBTS. | 83 


ROBBING THE NEST. o 


T last we stood at our mother’s knee; I felt my heart bleed where that glance went, as 


2 Do you think sir, if you try, though ‘ 
NN You can paint the look ofa lie? A sharp blade struck through it. 
: If you can, pray have the grace 
To put solely in the face You, sir, know, We 
Of the urchin that is likest me: That you on the canvas are to repeat ee 


Things that are fairest, things most sweet,— 
Woods and cornfields, and mulberry tree,— 
The mother,—the lads, with their nest, at her knee;— 


I think ’twas solely mine, indeed: 
But that’s no matter—paint it so; 


The eyes of our mother—take good heed— But, oh, that look of reproachful woe! “i ae 
Looking not on the nestful of eggs, High as the heavens your name I'll shout, 
But straight through our faces, down to our lies, If you paint me the picture and leave that out. 


And oh, with such injured, reproachful surprise! ALICE Cary. "ae 


TS 
———— 


mother was so warm and so liberal that he took vate himself a debt of hers» 
which, though small in itself, was then considerable to him. This appears from 


the following letter which he wrote to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, the original of which now 
lies before me: 


‘SDECEMBER Ist, 1743. 

‘‘Srr:—I am extremely sorry that we have encroached so much upon your forbear- 
ance with respect to the interest, which a great perplexity of affairs hindered me from 
thinking of with that attention that I ought, and which I am not immediately able to 
remit to you, but will pay it (I think twelve pounds) in two months. I look upon this 
and upon the future interest of that mortgage, as my own debt; and beg that you will be 
pleased to give me directions how to pay it, and not mention it to my dear mother. If it 
be necessary to pay this in less time, I believe I can do it; but I take two months for 
certainty, and beg an answer whether you can allow me so much time. * * * * * 
I will give a note for the money, payable at the time mentioned, to any one here that you 
shall appoint. Iam, sir, etc. Samuel Johnson.”’ 


BosweE.u. 


— 


MY MOTHER. 


3] HERE dwells the being in whose bosom affection’s tender call meets with a 
ie responsive throb of feeling, that does not cherish with pleasure the remem- 
OS brance of a mother’s love, and the assiduous attention of a mother’s devoted- 
ness? When the first half-meant glistening of the infant eye bespoke ‘the first dawn 
of reason;’’ when the puny arms first clasped the maternal neck, and the sweet babe 
seemed ‘‘a pearl of price’? on the bosom: who with soul-exhausting fervor, pressed 
the dear treasure to its faithful home? And when the chuckling laugh, and the little, 
restless, elastic limbs of her dearest, in its playful humour, won her smile, who caressed 
the sportive child, and gave back kiss for kiss? It was the MorneR. If some gloomy 
foreboding, some cloud of care, came over the sunlight of her hope, telling her that 


84 A FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


the bright being next her heart would smile no more—the tears that bathed the polished 
~ brow beneath her look of love were a baptism that would gain it a heaven. 

When the tottering limbs essayed to move in the harmony of nature, the goal of 
the infant trial was the parent knee, the reward the parent embrace. The first faint 
lisp of language, that seems to be taught by an angel, comes on the mother’s ear like 
undefined music; and the first trial is to sound a mother’s name. Oh! thought- 
enkindling word! connected with every remembered pang of sorrow, and every associ- 
ation of former happiness. 

_ The maternal knees are the first altar of devotion; and the clustering head of 
childhood, bowed in its mother’s lap, pours out the sweet and acceptable prayer of 
innocence. The kind hand that falls, with blessings on the youthful brow smooths 
the couch of sleep; while the eternal principle of a mother’s love, like a guardian spirit, 
ever watches over its repose. . 

The heyday of youth has passed; and with it have been separated the closer ties 
that bound me to my mother. Yet the chain of affection has been but loosened 
—not a link of it has been broken. When the wild war of passion rages, the memory 
-of her love comes like magic over my soul, and, like ‘‘oil on the troubled waters,’’ 
calms it to rest. 

Oh, my mother! may he who has felt love like thine, never know love from any, 
if he once forgets thee. And may the rich blessings of Heaven descend on thee, as 
thou hast often prayed for them to come upon thy child! 


are wandering far and wide; 
Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide! 
Who could to wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim, 
Ah! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name. 


Tis time to sing your evening hymn, 
My youngest infant dove; 

Come press your velvet cheek to mine 
And learn the lay of love; 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng; 

Cling as you used to cling to her, 
Who sings the angel’s song. 


——--__3.9 0, 


Never has one person forgotten his pure, right-educating mother. 


Begin, sweet bird, the accustomed strain, 
Come warble loud and clear, 
Alas! alas! you’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear. 
Good-night, go say the prayer she taught 
Beside yj our little bed; 
The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead. 


A father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the thorns of life, 
His care protect those shrinking plants, 
That dread the storms of strife; 
But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother write? 
Who touch the springs that rule the soul? 
Dear smitten flock, good-night. 
Mrs. LypiaA A. SIGOURNEY. 


On the blue 


mountains of our dim childhood, toward which we ever turn and look, stand the 
mothers who marked out to us from thence our life. 
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THE SEAL THE MOTHER GIVETH. 


HEN we see the flower-seeds wafted Never from the blasting thistle 
From the nursing mother tree, Was there gathered golden grain,— 
We can tell wherever planted, Thus the seal the child receiveth 
What the harvesting will be; From its mother will remain. 


Mrs. HALe. 
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The following lines are touchingly beautiful. We have seen nothing of late that has so moved our sympathy. The man 
who can write swch poetry, who has such thoughts, cannot be utterly depraved. The curse of intemperance, with its attending 
downward influence, has here done its work, and a spirit noble and generous, that might and should be the pride and orna- 
ment of the social circle, is now the degraded convict in the walls of a penitentiary. How will that fond mother’s heart bleed, 
if she shall hear of her darling boy, the inmate of a prison, in a foreign land! 


ne 28 


‘ oi °VE wander’d far from thee, mother, Vm lonely and forsaken now, 
Al ' Far from my happy home; Unpitied and unblest; 
1 [ve left the Jand that gave me birth, Yet still I would not have thee know 
( In other climes to roam; How sorely I’m distress’d. 
And time, since then, has roll’d its years I know you would not chide, mother, 
And mark’d them on my brow; You would not give me blame; 
Yet, I have often thought of thee— But soothe me with your tender words, 
I’m thinking of thee now. And bid me hope again. 
I’m thinking on the day, mother, I would not have thee know, mother, 
When, at my tender side, How brightest hopes decay ; 
You watch’d the dawning of my youth, The tempter with his baleful cup 
And kiss’d me in your pride; Has dash’d them all away; 
Then brightly was my heart lit up And shame has left its venom sting, 
With hopes of future joy, To rack with anguish wild— 
While your bright fancy honors wove Yet, still I would not have thee know 
To deck thy darling boy. The sorrows of thy child. 
I’m thinking of the day, mother, Oh! I have wander’d far, mother, 
When, with such anxious care, Since I deserted thee, 
You lifted up your heart to Heaven— And left thy trusting heart to break, 
Your hope, your trust was there: Beyond the deep blue sea. 
Fond memory brings thy parting words, Oh! mother, still I love thee well, 
While tears roll’d down your cheek; And long to hear thee speak, 
Thy long, last, loving look told more And feel again thy balmy breath 
Than ever words could speak. Upon my careworn cheek. 
I’m far away from thee, mother; But, ah! there is a thought, mother, 
No friend is near me now, Pervades my beating breast, 
To soothe me with a tender word That thy freed spirit may have flown 
Or cool my burning brow; To its eternal rest; 
The dearest ties affection wove And while I wipe the tear away, 
Are all now torn from me; There whispers in my ear 
“They left me when the trouble came: A voice, that speaks of heaven and thee 
They did not love like thee. And bids me seek thee there. 
OHIO STATE JOURNAL. 
Ca Ae aS — 
'Ou! when a mother meets on high The day of woe, the watchful night, 
The babe she lost in infancy, For all her sorrows, all her tears, 
Hath she not then for all her fears, An over-payment of delight? 


SOUTHEY. 
(*) These lines were written by a conyict in the Ohio Penitentiary. 
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MOT EER: 
» OTHER! dear mother! the feeling nurst Tis the only one that will long remain: 
As I hung on thy bosom—clung round thee And as year by year, and day by day, 
first— Some friend still trusted drops away, 
= °Twas the earliest link in love’s warm Mother! dear mother! O, dost thou see 
chain, How the shortened chain brings me nearer thee? 
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MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


,! HAT other friend has watched, like a mother, over the helpless and uneasy 
pee hours of sickness—borne with its petulance—ministered to its infirmities— 

2S soothed its pains, and smoothed its feverish pillow? Where are the friends of 
our prosperity when ‘‘the evil days come, and the years draw nigh in which we must say we 
have no pleasure in them?’’ When the clouds of misfortune descend, and poverty and want 
overtake us—when the heart is sick with the unfulfillment of hope, and the spirit droop- 
over its blasted expectations—when the cup of life is poisoned by mischance or guile— 
when the storm hath no rainbow, and the midnight no star—where then are the flatter- 
ers of our cloudless skies and our sunbright hours? When the schemes of earthly 


4 


ambition fail, and the hiss of the multitude follows our downfall, whither have they 


departed? Where is the shadow that attended us, when the sun hath veiled his 
beams? Where are the summer birds, when the voice of winter sighs in the leafless 
forests? Alas! it is too often but interest—or convenience—or- habit—or fashion— 
that preserves the friendship of mankind. 

But the attachment of a mother no change of fortune, no loss of influence, not 
even the loss of character, can destroy. As the triumph of her children is her own, 
so is their downfall and their dishonor. Her heart bleeds for them instinctively—her tears. 
flow unbidden for their sorrows. Her eye follows them while present, and her soul 
goes with them while absent. With patience that never tires, and self-denial that never 
ceases, she cheerfully sacrifices for them her own comforts and pleasures. Her sympathy 
is felt, not obtruded; her consolation is never officious, and always soothing to the 
spirit; her friendship is unalterable in life, and strong in death—and she breathes her 
last sigh in a prayer for the welfare of her children. 

Remembrance hovers over every incident in those calm and blissful days when her 
presence gave life its charm. That affection which turned aside the arrows of_ mis- 
fortune—that gentleness which alleviated the pangs of distress—that tenderness which 
smoothed the pillow of sickness—that hand which held the aching head of pain—that 
piety and sanctity which kindled in our heart the pure flame of devotion—those smiles 
which beamed upon us, and ever the brightest when the world was frowning—ard that 
unalterable love which supported us amidst its unkindness and ingratitude—can these 
ever be forgotten? 


—OW~S G 
THE mother, in her office, holds the key Of character, and makes the being who would be a 
Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the savage 


coin But for her gentle care, a Christian man. 


ij 
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se ever be forgotten?” 
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“That piety and sanctity which kindled in our hearts the pure flame of devotion, 


THE HIGHEST AND NOBLEST. 


ae WAITING FOR MOTHER. 


HE old man sits in his easy chair But a kiss falls gently upon his brow 


Slumbering the moments away, From his daughter’s lips so true: 
Dreaming a dream that is all his own “Dinner is ready, father dear; 
a On this gladsome Christmas day. Weare only waiting for you.”’ 
_ His children have gathered from far and near, 
His children’s children beside, The old man wakes at his daughter’s call 
_ And merry voices are echoing through And looks at the table near: 
‘The ‘‘Homestead’s” halls so wide. ‘“‘There’s one of us missing, my child,”’ he says; 
an “Call mother—she is not here!” 
_ But far away in the years long flown, There are tears in the eyes of the children then, 
Grandfather lives again; As they gaze on the empty chair; 
Gand his heart forgets that it ever knew For many a lonely year has passed 
A shadow of grief or pain. Since ‘‘Mother”’ sat with them there. 
i For he sees his wife as he saw her then, 
A matron, comely and fair, But the old man pleads still wistfully, 
_ With her children gathered around his board, “We must wait for mother, you know!” 
And never a vacant chair. So they let him rest in his old armchair 
. Till at last the sun sinks low. 
Ob! happy dream of the.“‘Auld lang syne,”’ Then, leaving a smile for his children here, 
es Of the years long slipped away; He turns from the earth away, 
_ And the old man’s lips have gathered a smile, And has gone to ‘‘Mother”’ beyond the skies, 
And his heart grows young and gay. With the close of the Christmas day. 


“FROM GOLD TO GREY.’”’ 
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& THE HIGHEST AND NOBEEST: 


MOTHER’S love is a deplorably one-sided action, but it is the highest and 
noblest of the faculties of affection. Anything beyond it is ideal, made up of 
two positives, and a thousand years ahead of us. Is it any wonder that when 
man makes his experiments with the mother’s love which he supposes himself capable of 

bestowing that a universal wail arises, or that Shakespeare, the greatest of mortal minds, 

brought in those awful verdicts against mankind—‘‘Lear’’ and ‘‘Timon of Athens’’? I 
think that is why the very deepest philosophers grow sad when they touch the question 

of friendship. The problem is itself the saddest of commentaries upon the weakness of 

our higher faculties. Separate man from his wife and family, and view him in his rela- 
tions to other persons similarly placed, and the result is not only unsatisfactory, but dis- 
tressing to a mind anxious to hold to a good opinion of humanity. Put to the right test 
the quality of human friendship is found to be highly strained—to be lable to curdle 
in the first thundershower—to sour upon the sensitive stomach. We at once behold man- 
kind forced to flee to God’s kind institution of the family and the home to escape a deso- 
lation of the heart which follows fruitless efforts to kindle a blaze out of the damp drift- 
wood of life’s general associations. 


JoHn McGovern. 
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HE On AD EE. 
wow steadfastly she’d worked at it! There lay beneath its coverlet, 
AB an How lovingly had drest A little sleeping head. 


With all her would-be mother’s wit 


That little rosy nest! He came at last, the tiny guest, 


Ere bleak December fled; 
How longingly she’d hung on it!— That rosy nest he never prest— 
It sometimes seemed, she said, Her coffin was his bed. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 


THE MOTHER’S WISH. 


*WAS whispered one morning in Heaven 
How the little child-angel, May, 
In the shade of the great white portal 
Sat sorrowing, night and day, 
How she said to the stately warden— 
He of the key and bar— 
*‘O angel, sweet angel! I pray you 
Set the beautiful gates ajar! 
Only a little, I pray you, 
Set the beautiful gates ajar. 


“I can hear my mother weeping; 
She is lonely; she cannot see 

A glimmer of light in the darkness 
When the gates shut after me. 

O, turn me the key, sweet angel, 
The splendors will shine so far!”’ 

But the warden answered: ‘I dare not 
Set the beautiful gates ajar!” 

Spoke low, and answered: ‘I dare not 
Set the beautiful gates ajar!”’ 


HOW THE GATES: CAME AJAR. 


Then rose up Mary the blesséd, 
Sweet Mary, Mother of Christ; 
Her hand on the head of the angel 

She laid, and her touch sufficed; 
Turned was the key in the portal; 
Fell ringing the golden bar; 
And lo! in the little child’s fingers 
Stood the beautiful gates ajar! 
In the little child-angel’s fingers 
Stood the beautiful gates ajar! 


“And this key for future using 
To my blesséd Son shall be given;”’ 

Said Mary, Mother of Jesus, 
Tenderest heart in heaven. 

Now never a sad-eyed mother 
But may catch the glory afar, 

Since safe in the Lord Christ’s bosom 
Are the keys of the gates ajar; 

Close hid in the dear Christ’s bosom,— 
And the gates forever ajar! LJ 


AN ITALIAN POEM. 
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i, Tosounds ’tis joy to hear; 
5 « I feel the touch of baby hands 
(* My bosom clinging near. 


And warm red lips and baby breath 
Come softly to my cheek, 

Content am I with all that makes 
My heart so warm and meek. - 


Yf I could bid my life stand still 
Just when, or where, or how,— 

Baby is sleeping on my breast,— 
I think I’d have it—now. 


Of varied sweetness life is full, 
Of what to woman’s best, 
Of love of husband, child, and home, 
Of work with this sweet rest. 


Will they float away, these sweet, sweet joys, 
As the fleeting years go by? 

Can time dim pleasure to the heart, 
Or will their memories die? 


Will the prattling sounds of babyhood, 
The joy of childhood’s ways 


THE MOTHER’S WISH. 


Be equaled in a mother’s heart 
By the joy of other days? 


Will the words sound half as sweetly 
When the boy can say them plain, 

Or my heart beat happier, prouder, 
When my baby is a man? 


Can I give the man such comfort 
In need of mind and heart, 
As by kissing baby’s finger, 
Which the pin has made to smart? 


They will pass away, these bright, bright days, 
But their joys must ne’er depart; 

I will bind them round in sheaves of love, 
And gather them in my heart. 


Lord, make my mother-heart grow large, 
That I may hold them all, : 

Nor feel them slipping from my grasp 
As coming years shall fall. 


And make my memory true and strong, 
To keep my darling’s ways, 

That they may light drear ways of life, 
And brighten later days. 


LoOuIsE REID ESTES. 
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to know her worth, she died, and I was left much to my own guidance. 


us - Iwas inclined to evil passions, but often felt myself checked, and, as it were, drawn 
back by the soft hand upon my head. 


 Jands, and was exposed to many temptations. 


Ere the dews of morning begin to exhale, she is there. 
the root of error and the thorns of prejudice have not pre-occupied. 
- whose fruit is for eternity. 
a virtuous member of society, but a Christian, an angel, a servant of the Most High, : 


MOMENTOUS RESPONSIBILITY. 


an MOMENTOUS RESPONS _BIMEY: 


eee mental fountain is unsealed’ to the eye of a mother ere it has chosen a 

We channel or breathed a murmur. She may tinge with sweetness or bitterness 
the whole stream of future life. Others have to contend with unhappy com- 
binations of ideas. Of her, we may say, she hath entered into the magazine of snow, 
and seen the treasures of the hail. In the moral field, she is a privileged laborer. 
She breaks up a soil which 
She plants germs 
While she feels that she is required to educate not merely ~ 


x 


how. does so holy a charge quicken piety, by teaching the heart its own insufficiency ! 
~The soul of her infant is uncovered before her. She knows that the images 


_ which she enshrines in that unoccupied sanctuary, must rise before her at the bar of 
mercy. 
- whose life is her dearest care, of the God who made him; and who can measure the 
extent of a mother’s lessons of piety, unless his hand might remove the veil which 
_ divides terrestrial things? 


Trembling at such tremendous responsibility, she teaches the little being, 


‘«‘When I was a little child,’’ ‘said a good man, ‘‘my mother used to bid me kneel 
beside her, and placed her hand upon my head while she prayed. Ere I was old enough 
Like others, 


When I was a young man, I traveled in foreign 
But when I would have yielded, that 
same hand was upon my head, and I was saved. I seemed to feel its pressure as in < 
days of my happy infancy, and sometimes there came with it a voice in my heart, a ae 


~ voice that must be obeyed: ‘Oh! do not this wickedness, my son, nor sin against thy 


God.’ 2? 
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HEY tell me thou art come from a far world, 

Babe of my bosom! That these little arms, 

Whose restlessness is like the spread of 
wings, 

Move with the memory of flights scarce o’er— 


_ That through these fringéd lids we see the soul 
Steeped in the blue of its unnumbered hours; 


And while thou sleepest come messengers, they say, 
Whispering to thee—and ’tis then I see 
Upon thy baby lips that smile of heaven! 


And what is thy fair errand, my fair child? 
Why away, wandering from a home of bliss 
To find thy way through darkness home again? 


_ Wert thou an untried dweller in the sky? 


Is there, betwixt the cherub that thou wert, 
The cherub and the angel thou mayst be, 

A life’s probation in this sadder world? 

Art thou with memory of two things only, 


Music and light, left upon earth astray, 
And, by the watchers at the gate of heaven 
Looked for with fear and trembling? 


God, who gavest 
Into my guiding hand this wanderer, 
To lead her through a world whose darkling paths 
I tread with steps so faltering—leave not me 
To bring her to the gates of heaven, alone! 
I feel my feebleness. Let these stay on— 
The angels who now visit her in dreams! 
Bid them be near her pillow till in death 
The closed eyes look upon thy face once more! 
And let the light and music, which the world 
Borrows of heaven, and which her infant sense 
Hails with sweet recognition, be to her 
A voice to call her upward, and a lamp 
To lead her steps to thee! 


URE, to the mansions of the blest 

When infant innocence ascends, 
i, Some angel, brighter than the rest, 
2 The spotless spirit’s flight attends. 
On wings of ecstasy they rise, 

Beyond where worlds material roll, 
Till some fair sister of the skies 

Receives the unpolluted soul. 
That inextinguishable beam, 

With dust united at our birth, 
Sheds a more dim, discolored gleam 

The more it lingers upon earth. 


But when the Lord of mortal breath 


THOUGH SINFUL, SHE LOVED HER SON. 


TO A BEREAVED MOTHER. 


Back to its God, the living fire 
Reverts, unclouded as it came. 

Fond mourner, be that solace thine! 
Let Hope her healing charm impart 

And soothe, with melodies divine, 
The anguish of a mother’s heart. 


’ 


Oh think! the darlings of thy love, 
Divested of this earthly clod, 

Amid unnumbered saints, above, 
Bask in the bosom of their God. 

O’er thee, with looks of love, they bend; 
For thee the Lord of life implore; 

And oft from sainted bliss descend 


Decrees his bounty to resume, 

And points the silent shaft of death 
Which speeds an infant to the tomb, 

No passion fierce, nor low desire 
Has quenched the radiance of the flame; 


Thy wounded spirit to restore. 
Then dry, henceforth, the bitter tear; 
Their part and thine inverted see; 
Thou wert their guardian angel here, 
They guardian angels now to thee! 

JOHN QuINcy ADAMS. 
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Saying close to his ear: 

«‘Are you the maker of gravestones ?”’ $3 

‘‘That is my sad calling,’ he cried bitterly, starting up with instinctive forebodings. 

He saw before him a veiled figure. To support herself, she rested one hand on 
the block he had been carving, while she pressed the other against her heart, as though — 
to stifle pain. 1 ee 

‘¢-Whose monument is this?’’ : va 

«*A neglected poet’s who died not long ago. Soon perhaps I shall be making one : 
for an old soldier, and one for a holy man, whose soul, I hear, is about to be dismissed.’ 

«sAre not some monuments sadder to make than others ?”’ 

‘‘Aye, truly.”’ 

«‘What is the saddest you ever made?”’ ; 

<The saddest monument I ever made was for a poor mother who had lost her only 
son. One day a woman came in who had no sooner entered than she sat down and — 
gave way toa pees outburst of grief.” . 

‘“My good woman,”’ I said ‘‘why do you weep so bitterly ?”’ Bie 

“Do not call me good,”’ she said, and hid her face. _ 

I then perceived her fallen character. When she recovered self-control, she 
drew from her sinful bosom an old purse filled with coins of different values. 

‘“Why do you give me this?’ I asked. 

‘It is to pay for a monument for my son,”’ she said, and then the storm of grief 


swept over her again. 
‘I learned that for years she had toiled and starved to hoard up a sum with which — 


to build a monument to his memory; for he had never failed of his duty to her after 


all others had cast her out. 


the repentance which came to her after his death. 
for evil as the memory of his love wrought in her. 
the spot where she should be buried might be unknown. 


Gon THOU ART GROWING OLD, MOTHER. 


Certainly he had his reward, not in the monument, but in 


I have never seen such other sorrow: 
For herself she desired only that 
This longing to be forgotten 


_has led me, among other things, to believe that none desire to be remembered for the 
evil that is in them, but only for some truth, or beauty, or goodness by which they have 
linked their individual lives to the general life of the race.”’ 
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JAMES LANE ALLEN, IN ‘*THE CENTURY.”’ 
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HOU art growing old, my mother, 

And thy brow is marked with care; 
All furrowed is thine aged cheek, 

Once beautiful and fair. 

Thy soft brown locks are sadly changed; 

_ Chill frosts have settled there, 

And touched, with many a freezing kiss, 

Thy gentle-flowing hair. 


Thou art growing old, my mother; 
As I catch the half-drawn sigh, 

Well I know that years of sorrow 
Have bedimmed thy melting eye: 

But with gentle light it beameth, 
Beameth on me even yet, 

With a love that changeth never 
Till the sun of life be set. 


“Thou art growing old, my mother; 
. . Many of our household band 
Have before thee journeyed onward 
To the far-off ‘‘better land.”? 


ct 
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But thy voice in tender accents 
Still is falling on my ear, 

Sweetly brightening my pathway, 
Which, without thee, were so drear. 


Thou art growing old, my mother, 
And around thy youngest born 

Shadows gather—darkly gather— 
Even in life’s early morn. 

But the blessed Saviour spareth 
Thee to still protect thy Child, 
While the storms of sorrow hover, 
Hover o’er me dark and wild. 


Thou art growing old, my mother; 
Soon I feel that thou will rest 
In the ‘‘land of the hereafter,” 
In the regions of the blest. 
Who will love me, then, my mother, e 
When the last life-cord is riven? 
Let us pray that both together 
God will take us safe to heaven. 
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a CARLY LE'S TRIBUTE TO: Has whl@ Iai ri. 
re N his Reminiscences of his father, written in 1832, Thomas Carlyle thus speaks 


| of his mother: 


a) 


‘‘My Father married the second time in the beginning of 1795. 


The wife 


was my mother, Margaret Aitkin, (a woman of, to me, the fairest descent—that of the 


pious, the just and wise). 


She was a faithful helpmate to him, toiling unweariedly at 


his side; to us the best of all mothers; to whom, for body and soul, I owe endless 


gratitude. 


By God’s great mercy she is still left as a head and center to us all, and 


may yet cheer us with her pious heroism through many toils, if God so please.”’ 


oe 
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THERE is a sight all hearts beguiling, 
A youthful mother to her infant smiling, 


Who, with spread arms and dancing feet, 
And cooing voice, returns its answer sweet. 


PRAY FOR WHOM TIIOU LOVEST. 93 


PRAY FOR WHOM THOU LOVES. 


ES, pray for whom thou lovest; thou may’st 
vainly, idly seek 

The fervid words of tenderness by feeble 
words to speak; 

Go kneel before thy Father’s throne, and meekly, 
humbly there 

Ask blessing for the loved one in the silent hour of 
prayer. 


Yes, pray for whom thou lovest; if uncounted wealth 
were thine— 

The treasures of the bounGless deep, the riches of the 
mine— 

Thou could’st not to thy child or friend a gift so dear 
impart, 

As the earnest benediction of a deepiy-loving heart. 


Wj V/s; 
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“Thou could’st not to thy child or friend a gift so dear impart, 
As the earnest benediction of a deeply-loving heart,’”? 


Seek not the worldling’s friendship, it shall droop 
and wane ere long 

In the cold and heartless glitter of the pleasure- 
loving throng; 

But seek the friend who, when thy prayer for him 
shall murmured be, 

Breathes forth in faithful sympathy a fervent prayer 
for thee. 


And should thy flowery path of life become a path 
of pain, 

The friendship formed in bonds like these thy spirit 
shall sustain; 

Years may not chill, nor change invade, nor poverty 
impair 

The love that grew and flourished at the holy time 


of prayer. 
ANONYMOUS. 


‘THE TWO MAMMAS. 


TELE Wise MANS APPRECT ATS i: 


OETHE, it is said, always declared that to his mother he owed, not only his genius, 
but his strength. 

There is a period in the life of most boys when they feel themselves immeas- 
: bly wiser than their mothers; the little knowledge they have acquired from books in- 
icates them like new wine. Probably they find fae good woman at home, who gave 
hem life, and has sacrificed herself for them daily, is ignorant of the hobby—mathema- 
, or Latin, or baseball—and they are too apt to show their contempt in rude disobedience. 
- When a man reaches the position of Goethe or the Bishop of Manchester, he is wise 

ugh to appreciate a mother’s unselfish love at its real value. 
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THE TWO MAMMAS. 


So strange a thing can be. 


ars since you had a dear mamma, 
gentle, good, and mild; 


Father, God, looked down from heaven, 


5 “Thy head Spon on nae My 
she had toiled long and wearily— 
e knew she needed rest. 


ie) y very sad was he! 
t still he thought ’twould make her well 
“To sail oon the sea. 


e did not know that God had called, 

But thought she still might stay, 

'o. bless his lonely Burman home 
For many a happy day. 


\nd so she kissed her little boys , 
_ With white and quivering lips, 
And, while the tears were falling fast, 
_ Whey bore her to the ship. 


- . And Abby, Pwen, and Enna went— 
_. O! it was sad to be { 
_ Thus parted—three upon the land, 
And three upon the sea! 


_ As far the vessel sped, 
Till wearily she closed her eyes, 
And slept among the dead. 


Then on a distant rocky isle, 
Where none but strangers rest, 

They broke the cold earth for her grave, 
And heaped it on her breast. 


And there they left her all alone,— 
Her whom they loved so well! 
Ah me! the mourning in that ship 

I dare not try to teli! 


And how they wept, and how they prayed, 


And, sleeping or awake, 
How one great grief came crushingly, 
As if their hearts would break ! 


At length they reached a distant shore, 
A beautiful, bright land, 

Aud crowds of pitying strangers came 
And took them by the hand. 


And Abby found a pleasant home, 
And Pwen, and Enna too; 

But poor papa’s sad thoughts turned back 
To Burmah and to you. 


He talked of wretched heathen men 
With none to do them good; 

Of children who are taught to bow 
To gods of stone and wood. 


He told me of his darling boys, 
Poor orphans, far away, 

With no mamma to kiss their lips, 
Or teach them how to pray. 


And would I be their new mamma, 
And join the little band 

Of those who, for the Saviour’s sake 
‘Dweil in a heathen land. 


And when I knew how good he was, 
Tsaid that I would come; 

I thought it would be sweet to live 
In such a precious home; 
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THE MOTHER OF THE DEMENTED MAIDEN. 95 


And look to dear papa for smiles, 
And hear him talk and pray; 

But then I knew not it would grow 
Still sweeter every day. 


O, if your first mamma could see, 
From her bright home above, 
How much of happiness is here, 
How much there is of love; 


*Twould glad her angel heart, I know, 
And often would she come, 

Gliding, with noiseless spirit-step, 
About her olden home. 
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THE MOTHER OF THE DEMENTED MAIDEN. 


HE story which my friend, Mr. Shandy had told of Maria, the disordered maiden 
whom he met near Moulines, affected me not a little in the reading; and 
when I had gotten within the neighborhood were she lived, it returned so strongly 


Much do I love my darling boys, 
And much do you love me; 

Our heavenly Father sent me here 
Your new mamma to be. 


And if I closely follow him, 
And hold your little hands, 

I hope to lead you up to heaven, 
To join the angel bands. 


Then with papa, and both mammas, 
And her who went before, 

And Christ, who loves you more than all, 
Ye’ll dwell for ever more. 


into my mind that I could not resist an impulse which prompted me to-go half a 
league out of the road, to the village where her parents dwell, to enquire after her. 


* * * 


The old mother came to the door; her looks told me the story before 


she opened her mouth. She had lost her husband: he had died, she said, of anguish, 


for the loss of Maria’s sense, about a month before. 


She had feared, at first, she 


added, that it would plunder her poor girl of what little understanding was left; but, 


on the contrary, it had brought her more to herself ;—still, she could not rest. 


Her 


poor daughter, she said, crying, was wandering somewhere about the road. 
Why does my pulse beat languid as I write this? and what made LaFleur, whose 
heart:seemed to be turned to joy only, to pass the back of his hand twice across his 


eyes, as the mother stood and told it? 
the road. 


I beckoned to the postillion to turn back into 


SrerRne: ‘‘A SENTIMENTAL JOURNAL.”’ 


KS, I know there are stains on my carpet, 
The traces of small, muddy boots; 

And I see your fair tapestry glowing, 
And spotless with flowers and fruits. 


And I know that my walls are disfigured 
With prints of small fingers and hands; 

And that your own household most truly 
In immaculate purity stands. 


And I know that my parlor is littered 
With many old treasures and toys, 

While your own is in daintiest order, 
Unharmed by the presence of boys. 


And I know that my room is invaded 
Quite boldly all hours of the day; 


MOTHER'S BOYS. 


While you sit in yours unmolested 
And dream the soft quiet away. 


Yes, Iknow there are four little bedsides 
Where I must stand watchful each night, 
While you go out in,your carriage, 
And flash in your dresses so bright. 


Now, I think I'm a neat little woman; 
And I like my house orderly, too; 

And am fond of all dainty belongings, 
Yet would not change places with you. 


No! keep your fair home with its order, 
Its freedom from bother and noise; 

And keep your own fanciful leisure, 
But give me my four splendid boys. 


96 THE UNGRATEFUL LITTLE GIRL. 


8 THE UNGRATEFUL EIGER Gini, 


Pins a little girl saying the other day, ‘‘Oh! dear, I never can have anything 
I want!’’ I was astonished to hear her speak so, for it seemed to me that she 
if had everything she could desire. 
She was the only daughter of the family, and a great pet, and her father was able to 
gratify every desire of her heart, and was willing, as far as he thought it right, to do so. 
She sat down three times a day to a table Gat was loaded with everything that was 
nice; she had dolls and pictures, books and playthings. 


il ish 


And why did she say, “I never can have anything I want’? 


And why did she say, ‘‘I never can have anything I want?’’ Simply because she 
wanted the particular pear which had been put upon baby brother’s plate. 

I thought I should like to take that little girl by the hand, and lead her down through 
one of the poor streets of our village, and stop with her at one house after another, and 
then I should like to see whether she would not come home with a more thankful 
heart. 

I think that by this time she would ery out, ‘Oh! take me to my pleasant home; 1 
! 9? 


shall nevermore be so ungrateful! 
UNCLE JOHN. 


MOTHER’S VOICE. 97 


Re op 
G\ATE gave the word, the arrow sped, 

p And pierced my darling’s heart; 
Zy And with him all the joys are fled 
ee Life can to me impart. 


By cruel hands the sapling drops, 
In dust dishonored laid; 

So fell the pride of all my hopes, 
My age’s future shade. 


ors 


| Be oe OF A MOTHER FOR THE DEATH OF HER SON. 


The mother linnet in the brake 
Bewails her vanished young; 

So I, for my lost darling’s sake, 
Lament the live-day long. 


O Death! I’ve feared thy fatal blow; 
Now, fond, I bare my breast; 
Oh! do thou kindly lay me low, 


With him I love, at rest! 
Burns. 
27 


MO VERS. VOICE. 


WHE music of that silver-toned voice we again hear from the spirit land, singing 
: some soothing melody, or telling in simple language ‘‘that sweet story of old,” 
till forgotten were all our childish sorrows. And now in the strife and tumult 


of life, when the cold world frowns darkly upon us, her gentle words come back 
bidding us ‘“‘look above.’? Who can fathom the depth of a mother’s love? No 
friendship so pure, so devoted. The wild storm of adversity and the bright sunshine 
of prosperity are all alike to her; however unworthy we may be of that affection, a 
mother never ceases to love her erring child. Often when alone, as we gaze up to the 
starry heaven, can our imagination catch a glimpse of the angels around the ‘‘great 
white throne ;’’ and among the brightest and fairest of them all, is our sweet mother, 


ever beckoning us onward and upward to her celestial home. Reo canes 
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JZ EMEMBER, love, who gave thee this 
y RX When other days shall come, 
S602 When she who had thine earliest kiss 
Sleeps in her narrow home; 
Remember ’twas a mother gave 

This gift to one she’d die to save! 


< 
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That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son, 

And from the gifts of God above, 
She chose a goodly one; 

She chose for her beloved boy, 

The source of light and life of joy. 


She bade him keep the gift, that when 
The parting hour should come, 
They might have hope to meet again 
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In an eternal home: 
She said his faith in this would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 

And bid him cast the pledge aside, 
That he from youth had borne, 

She bade him pause and ask his breast 

If she, or he, had loved him best. 


A parent’s blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing; 

The love that would retain the one, 
Must to the other cling. 

Remember ’tis no idle toy: 

A mother’s gift! remember boy! 


A Moruer would rather die than see her child ruined and disgraced; and could 
mother-love save from the ways of sin, there would be but few travelers on the road 


that leads down to death. 
if 
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a ORD, who ordainest for mankind 


We thank thee for the hopes that rise 
Within her heart, as, day by day, 


ad onlcnant toils and tender cares, 
We thank thee for the ties that bind 
The mother to the child she bears. 


SEVEN TIMES SIX. 


THE MOTHERS Ly MN: 


The dawning soul, from those young eyes, 
Looks with a clearer, steadier ray. 


All-Gracious! grant, to those who bear 
A mother’s charge, the strength and light 
To guide the feet that own their care 
In ways of Love and Truth and Right. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT- 
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O bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To watch, and then to lose: 
To see my bright ones disappear, 
Drawn up like morning dews— 
To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To watch, and then to lose: 
This have I done when God drew near, 
Among his own to choose. 


To hear, to heed, to wed, 
And with thy lord depart 
In tears that he, as soon as shed, 
Will let no longer smart— 
To hear, to heed, to wed, 
This while thou didst I smiled, 
For now it was not God who said, 
‘“‘Motber, give me thy child.” 


SEVEN TIMES SEX. 


O fond, O fool, and blind! 
To God I gave with tears; 

But when a man like grace would find, 
My soul put by her fears— 

O fond, O fool, and blind! 
God guards in happier spheres; 

That man will guard where he did bind, 
Is hope for unknown years. 


To hear, to heed, to wed, 
Fair lot that maidens choose, 
Thy mother’s tenderest words are said, 
Thy face no more she views; 
Thy mother’s lot, my dear, 
She doth in nought accuse; 
Her lot to bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To love—and then to lose. 


Reena ee 


OON within the grave Ill slumber, 
Soon [11 dwell among the blest; 
of I will soon be marching upward 
To the land of perfect rest; 
For the angels hover round me; 
With their wings they fan my brow; 
I have in the battle fallen; 
Mother, I am dying now. 


ae 


Let no silent tear of sorrow 
Down thy cheek in sadness roll; 
Though they are the purest treasure 
From the fountains of the soul: 


MOTHER, I AM DYING NOW. 


Yet, O shed them not, but bear it; 
‘To my fate in calmness bow; 

Look to Heaven for its protection; 
Mother, I am dying now. 


Mother, look to Him above thee; 
Put your trust in Him alone; 

He will comfort thee and love thee 
When with angels I have flown. 

Soon a wreath of shining laurels 
I will wear upon my brow; 

Soon I’ll dwell among the angels; 
Mother, I am dying now. 


—— OO 


DEAR Mother! ne’er shall I forget 


Thy brow, thine eye, thy pleasant smile! 


Though in the sea of death hath set 


Thy star of life, my guide awhile, 
Oh, never shall thy form depart 
From the bright pictures in my heart. 
BROWN. 
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KENTUCKY MOTHERS. 


cay HE Rev. Wm. Atherton concludes his narrative of the Kentucky Troops in the 
Northwestern Campaign, 1812-13, with the following article from the pen of 
Colonel Orlando Brown. It was published in the Frankfort ‘«Commonwealth :”’ 

The deep interest which passing events are giving to the history of the campaigns of 
the Northwestern Army, naturally sets the memory to work in recalling the incidents that 
gave them their peculiar character. The achievements of the volunteers under the gal- 
lant Harrison are written in the brightest pages of the records of their country, and 
must live as long as the human heart thrills at the contemplation of deeds of lofty 
heroism. But Kentucky does not point solely to her brave soldiers, and challenge admi- 
ration for them. Far from it; for to the noble mothers and daughters of our State 
belong a chaplet of unfading laurels. They espoused the cause of their country with an 
ardor never surpassed in any land under the sun. Company after company, battalion 
after battalion, left the State for the scene of war, although the bloodiest battles were 
fought, and men came home with thinned ranks and wearied frames, and the wail of the 
widow and the orphan was loud in the lament for the slain, the fire of patriotism burned 
the brighter, and the women of Kentucky, never faltering, still urged on the men to 
battle. Although I was at that time but a very small boy, well do I remember all that 
passed under my observation at that stirring period. I remember the letters that were 
received from the volunteers, describing their sufferings from cold and hunger and naked- 
ness; and I remember, too, how the ladies united for the purpose of sending clothing to 
the suffering soldiery. They formed themselves into sewing societies, made hunting 
shirts, knit socks, purchased blankets, and fitted up all kinds of garments that could add 
to the comfort of the troops. The ladies of the town of Frankfort, alone, sent two 
wagon-loads of clothing to the frontier, which arrived most timely, and warmed alike the 
hearts and bodies of the volunteers, for they reminded them that such wives and mothers 
and sisters deserved to be defended at every possible hazard. 

A Spartan mother is said, on presenting a shield to her son, to have told him ‘to 
return with it or upon it.’ It is recorded of another that when her son complained of 
the shortness of his sword, she bade him take one step nearer his enemy, and he would 
find it long enough. And for such sayings as these the Spartan women have ever since 
been renowned in history. J remember an instance that occurred in my own presence 
during the last war, which proves that a Kentucky mother was fully equal in courage and 
love of country to any of those whose fame has survived for so many ages. I beg leave 
to relate it, and will do so in as few words as possible. 

Soon after the battle of the River Raisin, where the Captain of the Frankfort com- 
pany, (Paschal Hickman) had been barbarously massacred in the officers’ house after the 
surrender, Lieutenant Peter Dudley returned to Frankfort for the purpose of raising another 
company. The preceding and recent events of the campaign had. demonstrated to all 
that war was, in reality, a trade of blood; and the badges of mourning, worn by male 
and female, evidenced that here its most dire calamity had been felt. He who would 
volunteer now, knew that he embarked in a hazardous enterprise. On the occasion 
alluded to, there was a public gathering of the people. The young lieutenant, with a 
drummer and fifer, began his march through the crowd, proclaiming his purpose of rais- 
ing another company, and requesting all who were willing to go with him to fall into the 
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ranks. In a few minutes he was at the head of a respectable number of young men; and, 
as he marched around, others were continually dropping in. There was, in the crowd of 
spectators, a lad of fifteen years of age; a pale stripling of a boy, the son of a widow, 
whose dwelling was hard-by the parade ground. He had looked on with a burning heart, 
and filled with the passion of patriotism, till he could refrain no longer, and, as the vol- 
unteers passed again he leaped into the ranks with the resolve to be a soldier. ‘*You are 
a brave boy,”’ exclaimed the captain, ‘‘and I will take care of you;’’ and a feeling of ad- 
miration ran through the crowd. 

In a little time the news was borne to the widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Love, that her son 
was marching on with the volunteers. It struck a chill to her heart, for he was her oldest 
son. In afew moments she came in breathless haste, and, with streaming eyes, to the 
father of the writer, who was her nearest neighbor and long-tried friend, “‘Mr. Brown,”’ 
said she, ‘‘James has joined the volunteers! the foolish boy does not know what he is 
about. I want you to make haste to get him out of the ranks. He is too young—he is 
weak and sickly. Mr. Brown, he will die on the march. If he does not die on the 
march, he will be killed by the enemy, for he is too small to take care of himself. If he 
escapes the enemy he will die of the fever. O, my friend, go and take him away.”’ 

Aftera few moments she began again: ‘I do not know what has got into the boy—I 
can’t conceive why he wants to go to the Army—he could do nothing, he is able to do 
nothing.’’ Again she paused; and at last rising from her seat, with her eyes flashing 
fire, she exclaimed—‘‘ But I would despise him if he did not want to go!’’ That noble 
thought changed the current of her reflections and of her grief—she went home, pre- 
pared with her own hands the plain uniform of that day for her son, and sent him forth 
with a mother’s blessing. The lad went on with the troops, bore all the toils of the 
march, was in the battle at Fort Meigs, and fought as bravely and efficiently as the 
boldest man in the company. The widow’s son at length came home in safety. Her 
patriotism has not been unrewarded. On yesterday I saw that son bending over the sick- 
bed of the aged mother. He is the only surviving child of a numerous family, and has 
been spared as the stay and prop of her declining years. Is it any wonder that Kentuck- 
ians are brave and chivalric? Were they otherwise, they would be recreant +o the land 
of their birth, and a reproach to their mothers’ milk. 
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HE green Virginian hills were blithe in May, Thine eyes, quick-filled with tears, were turned 
And we were plucking violets—thou and I. away. : 

A transient gladness flooded earth and sky; 

Thy fading strength seemed to return that First loved; first lost; my mother:—time must still 


day, Leave my soul’s debt uncanceled. All that’s best, 
And I was mad with hope that God would stay In me, and in my art, is thine :—Me-seems, 
Death’s pale approach—Oh! all hath long passed Even now we walk afield. Through good and ill, 
by! My sorrowing heart forgets not, and in dreams, 
Long years! Long years! and now, I well know I see thee, in the sun-lands of the blest. 
why ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 
© oo =e. 
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‘‘FRANCE needs, to promote her generation,’ 
much as good mothers.”’ 


said Napoleon Bonaparte, ‘‘nothing so 


ig a * “And now I well know why 
Thine eyes, quick-filled with tears, were turned awa 
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THE VILLAGE’ MOTHER FORSAKEN. 


now with red rent cloak and bonnet 
black, 
nd torn green gown loose hanging at her 
back, 
One who an infant in her arms sustains, 
And seems in patience striving with her pains; 
Pinch’d are her looks, as one who pines for bread, 
Whose cares are growing, and whose hopes are fled. 
Pale her parch’d lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 
And tears unnoticed from their channels flow; 
Serene her manner, till some sudden pain 
Frets the meek soul, and then she’s calm again ;— 
Her broken pitcher to the pool she takes, 
And every step with cautious terror makes, 
With water burthen‘d, then she picks her way, 
Slowly and cautious in the clinging clay; 
Till, in mid-green, she trusts a place unsound, 
And deeply plunges in th’ adhesive ground; 
Thence, but with pain, her slender foot she takes, 
While hope the mind, as strength the frame for- 
sakes: 


Ce 


For when so full the cup of sorrow grows, 
Add but a drop, it instantly o’erflows. 


- And now her path, but not her peace she gains, 


Safe from her task, but shivering from her pains; 

Her home she reaches, open leaves the door, 

And placing first her infant on the floor, 

She bares her bosom to the wind, and sits, 

And sobbing struggles with the rising fits; 

In vain, they come, she feels the inflating grief 

That shuts the swelling bosom from relief : 

That speaks in feeble cries a soul distrest, 

Or the sad laugh that cannot be represt, 

The neighbor-matron leaves her wheel, and flies 

With all the aid her poverty supplies; 

Unfeed, the call of Nature she obeys, 

Not led by profit, not allured by praise; 

And waiting long till these contentions cease, 

She speaks of comfort and departs in peace. 

Friend of distress! the mourner feels thy aid, 

She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid. 
CRABBE. 
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event which deeply affected him; not that ‘*his mind had acquired no firmness by 


Gp By 
Cs 1759, inthe month of January, his mother died, at the great age of ninety, an 
a) 


the contemplation of mortality,’’ but that his reverential affection for her was not 


abated by years, as indeed he retained all his tender feelings even to the latest period of 
his life. I have been told that he regretted much his not having gone to visit his mother 
for several years previous to her death. But he was constantly engaged in literary 
labors, which confined him to London; and though he had not the comfort of seeing his 
aged parent, he contributed liberally to her support. 

The following are the earnest and loving letters which he wrote to her, and to others 
concerning her, during her last illness: . 

JAN. 13th, 1759. 

‘‘HonorED Mapam:—The account which Miss Porter gives me of your health 
pierces my heart. God comfort and preserve you and save you, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. 

“‘T would have Miss Porter to read to you from time to time the Passion of our 
Savior, and sometimes the sentences in the Communion Service, ‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 

‘“T have just now read a physical book which inclines me to think a strong infusion 
of bark would do you good. Do, dear mother, try it. 

‘*Pray send me your blessing, and forgive all that I have done amiss-to you. And 
whatever you would have done, and what debts you would have paid first, or anything else 
that you would direct, let Miss put it down; I shall endeavor to obey you. 
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“I have got twelve guineas to send you, but unhappily am at a loss how to send it 
to-night. If I cannot send it to-night, it will come by the next post. 

‘Pray do not omit aipthine, mentioned in this letter. God bless you forever 
and ever. Iam, Your dutiful son, » 

SAM. JOHNSON. 

‘Jan. 11th, 1759. 

‘My Dear Miss:—I think myself obliged to you beyond all expression of gratitude 
for your care of my dear mother. God grant that it may not be without success. Tell 
Kitty that I shall never forget her tenderness for her mistress. Whatever you can do, 
continue to do. My heart is very full. 

**I hope you received your twelve guineas on Monday. I found a way of sending 
them by means of the post-master, after I had written my letter, and hope they came 
safe. I will send you more ina few days. God bless you all. Iam, &c., 


SaM. JOHNSON.’’ 


“Jan. 16th, 1759. 
‘‘DearR Honored Morner:—Your weakness afflicts me beyond what I am willing to 
communicate to you. I do not think you unfit to face death; but I know not how to bear 
the thought of losing you. Endeavor to do all youcan for yourself. Eat as much you can. 
‘*I pray often for you; do you pray for me—I have nothing to add to my last letter. 


é iful son 
Iam, dear mother, Your dutiful son, PRE 


‘Jan, 18th, 1759, 
‘(DEAR Honored MOTHER: ofe fear you are too ill for long letters; therefore I will 
only tell you that you have from me all the regard that can ane subsist in the heart. 
I pray God to bless you forevermore, for Fest Christ’s sake. Amen. 
‘‘Let Miss write to me every post, however short. I am, dear mother, 


Your dutiful son, Caw tela 


‘Jan. 20th; 1759. 
‘Dear Miss Porrer:—lI will, if it be possible, come down to you. God grant that 
I may yet find my dear mother breathing and sensible. Do not tell her, lest I disappoint 
her. If I miss to write next post, [am on the road. Iam, my dearest Miss, &c., 
Sam JOHNSON.”’ 


“Jan. 20th, 1759. 
‘“‘DEAR HONORED Motuer: —Neither your condition nor your character make it fit 
for me to say much. You have been the best mother, and I believe the best woman, in 
the world. I thank you for your indulgence to me, and beg forgiveness for all that I 
have done ill, and all that I have omitted to do well. God grant you his Holy Spirit, 
and receive you to everlasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. Lord Jesus 


1 - ONniri r ” a 1 son 
receive your spirit. Amen. Iam, dear mother, your dutiful son, g.¥ unsere 


‘Jan, 23d, 1759. 
Dear Miss Porrer:—You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my mother, of 
the best mother. If she were to live again, surely I should behave better to her. But 
she is happy, and what is past is nothing to her; and for me, since I cannot repair my 
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faults to her, I hope repentance will efface them. JI return you and all those that have 


been good to her my sincerest thanks, and pray God to repay you all with infinite advant- 
-age. Write to me, and comfort me, dear child. I shull send a bill of twenty pounds in 


a few days, which I thought to have brought to my mother; but God suffered it not. I 
have not power or composure to say much more. God bless you, and bless us all. Jam, 


dear Miss, &c., Sam JOHNSON.’’ 


Ae OveS: 
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i) Y little son, who looked from thoughtful A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 
ov eyes, And six or seven shells, 
And moyed and spoke in quiet grown-up A bottle with bluebells, 
wise, And two French copper coins ranged there with 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, careful art, 
Istruck him, and dismissed, To comfort his sad heart. 
With hard words and unkissed,— So, when that night I prayed 
His mother, who was patient, being dead. To God, Iwept and said: 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, Ab! when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
I visited his bed; Not vexing Thee in death, 
But found him slumbering deep, And thou rememberest of what toys 
With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet We made our joys, 
From his late sobbing wet; flow weakly understood 
And I, with moan, Thy great commanded good,— 
Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; Then, fatherly, not less 
For on atable drawn beside his head Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
He had put within his reach, Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 
A box of counters, and a red-veined stone, ‘I will be sorry for their childishness.”’ 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 
oS LOSS 
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Y mother was a glad and easy learner of Scottish and Scotch-Irish traditions, songs, 
anecdotes, and sbreds of history, which her grandmother freely imparted 
to her. Her schooling was better than that of most farmer’s daughters in her 

day, and she naturally became a most omniverous and retentive reader. There were 

many, doubtless, whose literary acquisitions were more accurate and more profound than 
hers; but few can have been better qualified to interest or to stimulate the unfolding mind 
in its earliest stages of development. 

I was for years a feeble, sickly child, often under medical treatment, and unable to 
watch, through a closed window, the falling rain, without incurring an instant and vio- 
lent attack of illness. Having suddenly lost her two former children, just before my 


_ birth, she was led to regard me even more fondly and tenderly than she otherwise might 


have done; hence, I was her companion and confidant about as early as I could talk; and 
her abundant store of ballads, stories, anecdotes, and traditions was daily poured into my 
willing ears. I learned to read at her knee,—of course longer ago than I can remember ; 
but I can faintly recollect her sitting spinning at her ‘little wheel,’’ with the book in 
her lap whence I was taking my daily lesson. 

GREELEY’s ‘‘RECOLLECTIONS OF A Busy Lare.”’ 
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MOTHER'S HYMN: 


j HERE sitteth a dove, so white and fair, And back she comes from heayen’s gate, 
All on the lily spray, And she brings, that dove so mild, 
And she listeneth how to Jesus Christ From the Father in heaven, who hears her speak, 
The little children pray. A blessing on every child. 
Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, Then, children, lift up a pious prayer! 
And to heaven’s gate hath sped, It hears whatever you say; 
And unto the Father in heaven she bears That heavenly dove, so white and fair, 
The prayers which the children have said. All on the lily spray. 


“Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon,’’ 


SWEET-AND LOW. 


ey WERT and low, sweet and low, Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
xe Wind of the western sea, Father will come to thee soon: 
44 Low, low, breathe and blow, Rest, rest on mother’s breast, 
Wind of the western sea! Father will come to thee soon; 
Over the rolling waters go, Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Come from the dying moon and blow, Silver sails all out of the west, 
Blow him again to me; Under the silver moon; 


While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. Sleep, my little one, sleep my pretty one, sleep. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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SHE was my friend—I had but her—no more, [ am as they that seek a sign, to whom 


No other upon earth—and as for heaven, No sign is given. My Mother, O my Mother! 
TAYLOR’S ‘EDWIN THE FAIR.”’ 
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HE DYING CHILD AND HER DEPARTED MOTHER: 


LITTLE girl, in a family of my acquaintance, a lovely and precious child, lost 
her mother at an age too early to fix the loved features in remembrance. She 
was beautiful; and as the bud of her heart unfolded, it seemed as if won by that 

mother’s prayers to turn instinctively heavenward. The sweet, conscientious, and prayer- 
loving child, was the idol of the bereaved family. But she faded away early. She 
would lie upon the lap of the friend who took a mother’s kind care of her, and, winding 
one wasted arm about her neck, would say, ‘‘Now tell me about my mamma!’’ And 
when the oft-told tale had been repeated, she would ask softly, ‘‘Take me into the par- 
lor; I want to see my mamma!’’ The request was never refused; and the affectionate 
sick child would lie for hours, gazing on her mother’s portrait. But 

‘‘Pale and wan she grew, and weakly— 

Bearing all her pains so meekly, 


That to them she still grew dearer 
As the trial hour grew nearer.” 


That hour came at last, and the weeping neighbors assembled to see the child die. 
The dew of death was already on the flower, as its life-sun was going down. ‘The little 
chest heaved faintly—spasmodically. 

“Do you know me darling?’’ sobbed close in her ear, the voice that was dearest ; 
but it awoke no answer. All at once a brightness as if from the upper world, burst over 
the child’s colorless countenance. The eyelids flashed open, and the lips parted; the 
wan curdling hands flew up, in the little one’s last impulsive effort, as she looked piercingly 
into the far above. ‘‘Mother!’’ she cried, with surprise and transport in her tone—and 

passed with that breath to her mother’s bosom. 
Said a distinguished divine, who stood by that bed of joyous death, «‘If I had never 
believed in the ministration of departed ones before, I could not doubt it now.’’ 

‘‘Peace I leave with you,’’ said the wisest spirit that ever passed from earth to 
heaven. Letus be at ‘‘peace’’ amid the spirit-mysteries and questionings on which his eye 


soon shed the light of Eternity. Rive Hh Eee 
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THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER’S MOTHER. 


TOUCHING incident occurred at the distribution of prizes in the English School 
of Sciences and Arts at Keighley. 

The Bishop of Manchester gave the prizes. To the pupils, and most of the 
large audience, the Bishop occupies the place of a father to his children; not only rever- 
enced as a man of God, but as a liberal, practical thinker, one of the leaders of opinion in 
England in all matters which influence the elevation of humanity. 

Surrounded by the boys and their parents, the good Bishop suddenly was led to 
speak of his own mother, and told the story of how she, ‘not a clever, managing 
woman,”’ had been left a widow with sewen children; how her great love and trust in God 
had helped her to live, sacrificing not only luxury, but comfort, to make a home, bare of 
all but the most meagre necessaries, bright and happy as that House Beautiful, whose 
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chambers were called Peace, and from which could be seen the hills of heaven. Most of 
her children through her efforts have risen to positions where they could help to make the 
world wiser and better. ‘She is now,”’ said the Bishop, with broken voice, ‘‘in my 
house, paralyzed, speechless, and helpless; and when I looked at her sweet face this 
‘morning, I thanked God, who had given her to me. I owe to her all that I am.”’ 
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LOVING CHILDREN. 


(OU demonstrate your love to your child less by presents, than by the mother’s 
language of love—by caressing words and looks. Love, in order to appear. vis- 
ibly and undisturbed, should be embodied in nothing but the tender mimicry be- 
stowed by nature itself. A look, a tone of voice, expresses it immediately; but a gift 
only by the medium of translation. 

Ye parents, teach your children how to love, then you will not find it necessary (to 
enforce) any ten commandments. Inculcate love, and your child will have a rich ever- 
gaining or acquiring life. Teach how to love now, in this cold world, which is the Janu- 
ary of time, and which can more easily conquer everything else than one heart by a heart; 
teach how to love, so that you yourself, when your sight is old and your eyes are dim, 
may see around your invalid chair and death-bed, not the cold, greedy looks of your next 
heirs, but anxious weeping faces, who strive to kindle up the life that is growing cold, 
and illuminate the darkness of your last hours with gratitude for your former ones; 
teach how to love, I say, that means, love ye! 


JEAN Paut RICHTER. 
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py) { HEY tell us of an Indian tree, From which the life, that fills and warms 
4 Which howsoe’er the sun and sky Its grateful being, first had birth. 
: May tempt its boughs to wander free, d ; 
And shoot, and blossom, wide and high, Tis thus, though woo’d by flattering ‘friends, 

And fed with fame (if fame it be), 
Far better loves to bend its arms This heart, my own dear mother, bends, 
Downward again to that dear earth, With love’s true instinct, back to thee. 

Tuomas MOORE. 
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PEE, VOL Ste poe ORT. 


MOTHER took alone the burden of life when her husband laid it down; without 
much property, out of her penury, by her planning and industry night and day, 
by her willfulness of love, by her fidelity, she brings up her children; and life 

has six men, all of whom are like pillars in the temple of God. And Ol do not read to 

me the campaigns of Cxsar; tell me nothing about Napoleon's wonderful exploits; I tell 
you that, as God and the angels look down upon the silent history of that woman’s ad- 
ministration, and upon those men-building processes which went on in her heart and 
mind through a score of years; nothing exterior, no outward development of kingdoms, 
no empire-building, can compare with what she has done. Nothing can compare in 
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beauty, and wonder, and admirableness, and divinity itself, to-ohe silent work in obscure 
dwellings of faithful women bringing their children to honor and virtue and piety. I 


tell you the inside is larger than the outside. 


The loom is more than the fabric. The 


thinker is more than the thought. The builder is more than the building. 


Ct 


Henry Warp BEECHER. 
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i)’ HE bairnies cuddle doon at nicht, . 

Wi’ muckle faucht an’ din’: 

“Oh try and sleep, ye waukriff rogues, 
Your feyther’s comin’ in!” 

They dinna hear a word I speak; 
I try an’ gie a frown, 

But aye I hap them up and cry, 
“O bairnies, cuddle doon!”’ 


Wee Jaimie, wi’ the curley heid, 
He aye sleeps next the wa’, 

Bangs up and cries, ‘‘I want a piece!” 
The rascal starts them a’! 

I rin an’ fetch them pieces—drinks— 
They stop a wee the soun’, 

Then draw the blankets up and cry 
“OQ weanies, cuddle doon!”’ 


But scarce five minutes gang, wee Rab 
Cries out frae neath the claes: 

‘““Mither, mak Tam gie ower at ance! 
He’s kittlin wi’ his taes!”’ 

The mischief’s in that Tam for tricks, 
He’d bather half the toun; 

But still I hap them up and cry, 
‘sO bairnies, cuddle doon!”’ 
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BAIRNIES; CUDDLE DOON: 


At length they hear their feyther’s step, 
And as he nears the door 

They draw their blankets o’er their heids, 
And Tam pretinds to snore. 

‘Hae a’ the weans been guid?”’ he asks, 
As he pits off his shoon; 

‘The bairnies, John, are in their beds, 
And lang since cuddled doon.”’ 


And just afore we bed oursels 
We look at our wee lambs; 
Tam has his airm round wee Rab’s neck, 
And Rab his airm round Tam’s. 
I lift wee Jaimie up the bed, 
And as I straik each crown, 
I whisper, till my heart fills up, 
“O bairnies, cuddle doon!”’ 


The bairnies cuddle doon at nicht, 
Wi’ mirth that’s dear to me, 
For sure the big warl’s cark an’ care 
Will quaten doon their glee, 
But coom what will to ilka ane, 
May he who sits abune 
Aye whisper, tho’ their pows be bald, 
‘‘O bairnies, cuddle doon!”’ 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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; Ma MOTE ENS a Bi Bie: 


HIS book is all that’s left me now,— 
Tears will unbidden start,— 

With faltering lip and throbbing brow 
I press it to my heart. 

For many generations past 
Here is our family tree; 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasped, 
She, dying, gave it me. 


Ah! well dol remember those 
Whose names these records bear; 
Who round the hearthstone used to close, 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said 
In tones my heart would thrill! 
Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living still! 


My father read this holy book 
To brothers, sisters, dear; 
How calm was my poor mother’s look, 
Who loved God’s word to hear! 
Her angel face,—I see it yet! 
What thronging memories come! 
Again that little group is met 
Within the halls of home! 


Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried; 
When all were false, I found thee true, 
My counselor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy; 
In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die! 
GEORGE P. Morris. 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


Q 


MOTHERS whose children are sleeping, 
. : Thank God by their pillows, to-night; 
And pray for the mothers now weeping 
O’er pillows too smooth and too white; 
Where bright little heads oft have lain, 
And soft little cheeks have been pressed; 


O mothers who know not this pain, 
Take courage and bear all the rest! 


For the sombre-winged angel is going 
With pitiless flight o’er the land, 

And we wake in the morn, never knowing 
What He, ere the night may demand. 
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THANK GOD TO-NIGHT. 


Yes, to-night, while our darlings are sleeping, 
There’s many a soft little bed, 

Whose pillows are moistened with weeping 
For the loss of one dear little head. 


There are hearts on whose innermost altar 
There is nothing but ashes, to-night; 
There are voices whose tones sadly falter, 
And dim eyes that shrink from the light, 
O mothers whose children are sleeping, 
As ye bend to caress the fair heads, 
Pray, pray, for the mothers now weeping 
O’er pitiful, smooth little beds! 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘A mother’s love! 


ow 


the sacred thought 
Unseals the hidden fount of tears.’ 


» 
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ASMOUAER'S LOVE. 


MOTHER’S love! Oh, soft and low 
As the tremulous notes of the ring- 
dove’s call, 
Or the murmur of waters that gently flow 
On the weary heart those accents fall! 


A mother’s love! the sacred thought 
Unseals the hidden fount of tears, 


As if the frozen waters caught 
The purple light of earlier years. 


A mother’s love! Oh, ’tis the dew 

Which nourisheth life’s drooping flowers, 
And fitteth them to bloom anew 

Mid fairer scenes—in brighter bowers. 


NX 


d; 


MOTHER AND PORT. 


AD PATRIOTIC; MOPHER. 


NE mother in New Rochelle, after melting all the pewter she had into bullets for 
2. her two sons, sent them forth to join the Continental Army. As she stood in 


the door to bid them farewell, one turned back, saying he had no gun; but she 


bade him go on, for he would find in the army a gun to spare. 


When she had lost sight 


of both, she went back, weeping into the house, to pray for their safety. 


Domestic History OF THE REVOLUTION. 
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MOTHER, AND, PORT 


TURIN,—AFTER NEWS FROM GAETA, 


1861. 


[This was Laura Savio of Turin, a poetess and patriot, whose sons were killed at Ancona and Gaeta.| 


vB EAD! one of them shot by the sea in the east 
TON And one of them shot in the west by the 
a7 A sea, 
Dead! both my boys!) When yousit at the feast 
And are wanting a great song for Italy free, 
Let none look at me! 


Me 


Il. 


Yet I was a poetess only last year, 
And good at my art, for a woman, men said. 
But this woman, this, who is agonized here, 
The east sea and west sea rhyme on in her head 
Forever instead. 


Ill. 


What art can a woman be good at? O, vain! 
What art is she good at, but hurting her breast 
With the milk teeth of babes, and asmile at the pain? 
Ah, boys, how you hurt! you were strong as you 
pressed. 
And I proud by that test. 


Iv. 


What art’s fora woman! To hold on her knees 
Both darlings! to feel all their arms around her 
throat 
Cling, struggle a little! to sew by degrees 
And ’broider the long-clothes and neat little coat! 
To dream and to dote. 


Vv. 
To teach them...... It stings there. I made them 
indeed 
Speak plain the word ‘‘country,’’ I taught them, 
no doubt, 
That a country’s a thing men should die for at 
need. 


I prated of liberty, rights and about 
‘The tyrant turned out. 


Vi. 


And when their eyes flashed .... O my beautiful 
eyes! .... 
IT exulted! nay, let them go forth at the wheels 
Of the guns, and denied not. — But then the sur- 
prise, < 
When one sits quite alone! — Then one weeps, 
then one kneels! 
— God! how the house feels! 


Vil. 


At first happy news came, in gay letters moiled 
With my kisses, of camp-life, and glory, and how 
They both loved me, and soon, coming home to be 
spoiled, 
- In return would fan off every fly from my brow 
With their green laurel-bough. 


VIiil. 


Then was triumph at Turin. ‘‘Ancona was free!’’ 
And some one came out of the cheers in the street 
With a face pale as stone, to say something to me. 
—My Guido was dead! — I fell down at his feet, 
While they cheered in the street. 


IX. 


I bore it; —friends soothed me: my grief looked 
sublime 
As the ransom of Italy. One boy remained 
To be leant on and walked with, recalling the time 
When the first grew immortal, while both of us 
strained 
To the height he had gained. 


xX. 


And letters stillcame,—shorter, sadder, more strong, 
Writ now but in one hand. ‘I was not to faint. 
One loved me for two .... would be with me erelong: 
And ‘Viva Italia’ he died for, our saint, 

Who forbids our complaint.” 


THE MOTHER OF 


xi. 


My Nanni would add ‘the was safe, and aware 
Of a presence that turned off the balls .... was 
imprest 
It was Guido himself, who knew what I could bear, 
And how ’t was impossible, quite dispossessed, 
To live on for the rest.”’ 


XII. 
On which without pause up the telegraph line 
Swept smoothly the next news from Gaeta: — 
“Shot. 
Tell his mother.”’ 
not ‘‘mine.”’ 
No voice says ‘‘my mother’? again to me. 
You think Guido forgot? 


Ah, ah, ‘‘his,’’ ‘their’? mother; 


What! 


XIII. 


Are souls straight so happy that, dizzy with heaven, 
They drop earth’s affections, conceive not of woe? 
I think not. Themselves were too lately forgiven 
Through that love and sorrow which reconciled so 
The above and below. 


XIV. 
O Christ of the seven wounds, who look’dst through 
the dark 
To the face of thy mother! consider, I pray, _ 
How we common mothers stand desolate, mark, 
Whose sons, not being Christs, die with eyes 
turned away, 
And no last word to say! 


XV. 
Both boys dead! but that’s out of nature. Weall 
Have been patriots, yet each house must always 
keep one. 
T’were imbecile hewing out roads to a wall. 
And when Italy’s made, for what end is it done 
If we have not a son? 


ae Cae 


THE MOTHER OF THE-POET GRAY: 


HOMAS GRAY, author of ‘‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’’ was most assiduous in 
his attentions to his mother while she lived, and, after her death, he cherished 
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XVI. 
Ah, ah, ah, when Gaeta’s taken, what then? 
When the fair wicked queen sitsno more at her 
sport 
Of the fire-balls of death crashing souls out of men? 
When your guns at Cavalli with final retort 
Have cut the game short,— 


XVII. 


When Venice and Rome keep their new jubilee, 
When your flag takes all heaven for its white, 
green and red, 
When you have your country from mountain to sea, 
When King Victor has Italy’s crown on his head, 
(And I have my dead,) 


XVIII. 
What then? Donot mock me. Ah, ring your bells 
low, 
And burn your lights faintly! — My country is 
there, 


Above the star pricked by the last peak of snow, 
My Italy’s there, — with my brave civic pair, 
To disfranchise despair. 


XIX. 


Forgive me. Some women bear children in strength, 
And bite back the cry of their pain in self-scorn, 
But the birth-pangs of nations will wring us at 

length 
Into such wail as this! — and we sit on forlorn 
When the man-child is born. 


xX. 


Dead! one of them shot by the sea in the west, 
And one of them shot in the east by the sea! 
Both! both, my boys! — If in keeping the feast 
You want a great song for your Italy free, 
Let none look at me! 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


her memory with sacred sorrow. Mr. Mason informs us that Gray seldom men- 
tioned his mother without a sigh. The inscription which he placed over her remains 
speaks of her as ‘‘the careful, tender mother of many children, one of whom alone had 
the misfortune to survive her.’’ How touching is this brief tribute of grateful love! 
Volumes of eulogy could not increase our admiration of the gentle being to whom it was 
paid—her patient devotion, her meek endurance. Wherever the name and genius of 
Gray are known, there shall also his mother’s virtues be told for a memorial of her. He 
was buried, according to his directions, by the side of his mother, in the churchyard at 
Stoke. Afterhis death her gowns and wearing apparel were found in a trunk in his 
apartments, just as she had left them. It seemed as if he could never take the resolution 
to open it, in order to distribute them to his female relations, to whom, by his will, he 


bequeathed them. 
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* * * the Mother Bunch whose fairv tales are repeated 


“An illustrious lady who brightened my own childhood; 
to the little ones.” 


MOTHER BUNCH. 


Viw EE Willie Winkie rins through the town, 
pee Up stairs and doon stairs, in his nicht-gown, 
Tirlin’ at the window, cryin’ at the lock, 
‘‘Are the weans in their bed?—for its now 
ten o’clock.” 


Hey, Willie Winkie! are ye comin ben? 

The cat’s singin’ gay thrums to the sleepin hen, 

The doug’s speldered on the floor, and disna gie a 
cheep; 

But here’s a waukrife laddie, that winna fa’ asleep. 


Ony thing but sleep, ye rogue:—glow’rin’ like the 
moon, 
Rattlin’ in an airn jug wi’ an airn spoon, 
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WILLIE WINKIE. 


Rumblin’, tumblin’ roun’ about, crawin’ like a cock, 
Skirlin’ like a kenna-what—wauknin’ sleepin’ folk! 


Hey, Willie Winkie! the wean’s in a creel? 
Waumblin’ aff a bodie’s knee like a vera eel, 
Ruggin’ at the cat’s lug, and ravellin’ a’ her thrums: 
Hey, Willie Winkie!—See, there he comes! 


Wearie is the mither that has a story wean, 
A wee stumpie stoussie, that canna rin his lane, 
That has a battle aye wi’ sleep, before he’ll close 
an ee; 
But akiss frae aff his rosy lips gies strength anew 
to me. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 
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MOTHER BUNCH. 


easy and manifold—whether his Christian name was Benjamin, Bissextile (from 
his having been born in Leap year), Bartholomew, or Bill; * * * 


whether 


he could possibly have been with and kin to an illustrious lady who brightened my own 
childhood, and had come of the blood of the brilliant Mother Bunch. Deveuee: 

Now that we have fairly entered into the matrimonial chapter, we must needs speak 
of Mother Bunch, not the Mother Bunch whose fairy tales are repeated to the little 
ones, but she whose ‘‘cabinet,’’ when broken open, reveals so many powerful love 
spells. It is Mother Bunch who teaches the blooming damsel to recall the fickle 
lover, or to fix the wandering gaze of the cautious swain, attracted by her charms, yet 
scorning the fetters of the parson, and dreading the still more fearful vision of the 
church-warden, the constable, the justice, the warrant, and the jail. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Se 


OTHER MOTHERS. 


OTHER, in the sunset glow, 
Crooning child-songs sweet and low, 
Eyes soft shining, heart at rest, 
Rose-leaf cheek against thy breast; 


Mother crooning soft and low, 
Let not all thy fancies go, 

Like swift birds, to the blue skies 
Of thy darling’s happy eyes. 


oie 
xs 


was 


Count thy baby’s curls for beads, 
As a sweet saint intercedes, 

But on some fair ringlet’s gold 
Let a tender prayer be told, 


Thinkest thou of those who weep 
O’er their babies fast asleep, 
Where the evening dews lie wet 
On their broidered coverlet, 


For the mother, all alone, 
Who for singing maketh moan, 


Whose cold cradle is the grave, 
Where wild roses nod and wave, 
Taking for their blossoms fair Who doth ever vainly seek 
What a spirit once did wear? Dimpled arms and velvet cheek. 

8 , Mary F. Burts. 
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A MOTHER’S JOYS. 


A MOTHER'S JOYS. 


VE gear enough, I’ve gear enough, 
I’ve ponnie bairnies three; 
f°, Their welfare is a mine of wealth, 
( Their love a crown to me. 
The joys, the dear delights they bring, 
I’m sure I’d not agree 
To change for every worldly good 
That could be given me. 


my 


Let others flaunt in Fashion’s ring, 
Seek rank and high degree; 

{ wish them joy with all my heart,— 
They’re envied not by me. 

I would not give those loving looks, 
The heaven of those smiles, 

‘To bear the proudest name—to be 
The Queen of Britain’s isles. 


“And all the neighbors tell 
That my young blue-eyed daughter’s just 
The picture o’ mysel’,” 


My sons are like their father, dear; 
And all the neighbors tell 
That my young blue-eyed daughter’s just 
The picture 0’ mysel’. 
O, blessings on my darlings all! 
They’re dear as summer's shine; 
My heart runs o’er with happiness 
To think that they are mine! 


Youth fades; love droops; the leaves of friendship 
fall: 


At evening, morning, every. hour, 

I’ve an unchanging prayer, 
That Heaven would my bairnies bless,— 

My hope, my joy, my care. 
I’ve gear enough, I’ve gear enough, 

I’ve bonnie bairnies three; 
Their welfare is a mine of wealth, 
Their love a crown to me. 

WILLIAM FERGURSON. 
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A mother’s secret hope outlives them all. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


A TENDER MOTHER. 115 


MY MOTHER’S ROOM. 


MAIDEN passed my door to-day, But there are treasures that still are mine, 
Who held in her hand a lilac spray; Afar though Iam from the lowing kine; 
. As I caught the breath of the perfumed For here, in my care-environed room, 
bloom, I scent the fragrant lilac bloom. 
I seemed to see my mother’s room, And lo! in a moment the air is rife 
And the lilac bush that stood before With the sights and sounds of childhood life. 


The dear old homestead’s ample door, 
The brown thrush sings and the lilacs glow, 


And mother was there as she used to stand, . *Tis the song and the bloom of the ‘‘long ago;”' 
With her kind eyes arched by her slender hand, I list to the voices long since still, 

As she looked adown the dusty street, And forgotten joys my worn heart thrill; 

For home-coming steps of our little feet; And Toil and Trouble have lost their power, 
And a goodly picture we thought she made, And I am a child for one happy hour. 


As she stood half hid by the lilac shade. 
On the wings of love my thoughts fly back 


And oh! to think that strangers roam O’er the long-forgotten shadowy track; 

O’er the cherished spot we once called home! I’m a child once more at my mother’s knee, 

That they know the path to the bubbling spring, And my wild heart throbs in ecstasy; 

And the arching elm where we had our swing, And I see, for I know by the lilae’s bloom, 

That they own the woodland walks and ways, My mother’s room, my mother’s room. 

And the kine that on the hillside graze! Louise 8. UPHAM. 


Ae LENDER MOTHER: 


W/R Y childhood, perhaps, seems happier to me than it really was, by contrast with all 
: the after years. For then the curtain of the future was as impenetrable to me 
as to other children. I had all their delight in the present hour, their sweet, 
indefinite hopes for the morrow, and I had a tender mother; even now, after the dreary 
lapse of long years, a slight trace of sensation accompanies the remembrance of her caress 
as she held me on her knee—her arms round my little body, her cheek pressed on mine. 
IT had a complaint of the eyesthat made me blind for a little while, and she kept me on 
her knee from morning to night. That unequaled love soon vanished out of my life, and 
even to my childish consciousness it was as if that life had become more chill. I rode 
my little white pony with the groom by my side as before, but there was no loving eye 
looking at me as I mounted, no glad arms opened to me when I came back. 

Perhaps I missed my mother’s love more than most children of seven or eight would 
have done, to whom the other pleasures of life remained as before; for I was certainly a 
very sensitive child. I remember still the mingled trepidation and delicious excitement, 
with which I was affected, by the tramping of the horses on the pavement in the echoing 
stables, by the loud resonance of the grooms’ voices, by the booming bark of the dogs, 
as my father’s carriage thundered under the archway of the court-yard, by the din of the 
gong, as it gave notice of luncheon and dinner, The measured tramp of soldiery which I 
sometimes heard—for my father’s house lay near a county town where there were large 
barracks—made me sob and tremble, and yet when they were gone past, I longed for 
them to come back again. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
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GONE TO, SsCHooe: 


iS HE baby has gone to school; ah me! She thinks of a possible future morn, 
What will the mother do, : When the children, one by one, 
With never a call to button or pin, Will go from their home out into the world, 
Or tie a little shoe? : To battle with life alone, 
How can she keep herself busy all day, And not even the baby be left to cheer 
With the little hindering thing away? The desolate home of that future year. 
Another basket to fill with lunch, She picks up garments here and there, 
Another good-by to say, _ Thrown down in careless haste; 
And the mother stands at the door to see And tries to think how it would seem 
Her baby march away, If nothing were displaced: 
And turns with a sigh that is half relief, If the house were always as still as this, 
And half a something akin to grief. How could she bear the loneliness? 
ANONYMOUS. 
i Lee, 


11 EMO LEE ROR JOIN QUINCY ADAMS: 


HE mother of John Quincy Adams brought to her routine domestic duties a wealth 
of love, a breadth of intellect, and a strength of moral purpose, such as has never 
been displayed by the Elizabeths or Catharines of history. When, in 1818, she 
died, her illustrious son penned the following sketch of her character: ‘*My mother was 
an angel upon earth. She was a minister of blessing to all human beings within her 

_ sphere of action. Her heart was the abode of heavenly purity. She had no feelings but 
of kindness and beneficence; yet her mind was as firm as her temper was mild and gentle. 
She had known sorrow, but her sorrow was silent. She had completed within less than a 
month her seventy-fourth year. Had she lived to the age of the patriarchs, every day of 
her life would have been filled with clouds of goodness and of love. She had been fifty- 
four years the delight of my father’s heart. If there is existence and retribution beyond 
the grave, my mother is happy. But if virtue alone is happiness below, never was exis- 
tence upon earth more blessed than hers. She was married at twenty, and had five 
children—three sons and two daughters. Two only of the sons have survived her. Her 
attention to the domestic economy of her family was unrivaled—rising with the dawn and 
superintending the household concerns with indefatigable and all-foreseeing care. She 
was an ardent patriot, and the earliest lessons of unbounded devotion to the cause of their 
country that her children received, were from her. She was always cheerful, never frivo- 
lous; she had neither gall nor guile.” 


<a etO One 
MOPHER<S GROWING ORD: 
ER steps are slow and weary, Her days of streagth are over, 
Her hands unsteady now; Her earthly joys depart; 
And paler still and deeper, But peace and holy beauty 
The lines upon her brow. Are shining in ber heart. 
Her meek blue eyes have faded; The links that bind her spirit 
Her hair has lost its gold; Relax their trembling hold; 
Her once firm voice now falters— She soon will be an angel— 


My mother ’s growing old. Sweet mother ’s growing old. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER ANSWERED. Lhe 


My thoughts flow back to childhood, Alas! those hands so skillful, 


When, fondly ou her knee, 
I poured out all my sorrows, 
Or lisped my songs of glee. 
But now upon me leaning 
So wearily and cold, 
With trembling lips she murmurs, 
‘Dear child, I’m growing old.” 


I think of all her counsels, 
So precious to my youth; 
How faithfully she taught me 
God’s sacred words of truth; 
How tenderly she led me 
To Jesus’ blessed fold, 
Where she will soon be welcomed, 
No longer bowed and old. 


The path of daily duty 
Was ever her delight; 

She walked by Faith and Patience, 
And trusted God for sight. 


Which toiled with loving grace 
To make me blessed with comforts, 
And home a happy place; 
Those dear hands, pale and wrinkled, 
Are now by time controlled; 
They rest in prayerful quiet— 
Dear mother ’s growing old. 


Yet, though her earthly temple 
Fast faileth day by day, 

Her soul, with faith increasing, 
Pursues its heaversavard way; 

And when the mists of Jordan 
Shallfrom her sight be rolled, 

She'll shine in youth and beauty 
Where spirits ne’er grow old. 


O mother, fond and faithful, 
Thou truest earthly friend, 

May I be near to soothe thee 
Till all thy struggles end, 


Her hands with useful labor 
Each day tkeir mission told; 

Her deeds, like heavenly roses, 
Still bloom, though she is old. 


And while, with sad heart yearning, 
Thy form my arms enfold, 

I pray in peace to meet thee 
Where saints no more grow old. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER ANSWERED. 


RAINED religiously, I had reached a young man’s years before making a public 
profession of religion. Occasionally, prior to my conversion, thoughts of the 
ministry sometimes flashed across my mind; but it was only a flash. After my 
conversion, I was earnest for the welfare of others, and wanted to promote the interests 
of the Church and of humanity. The conviction grew upon me that I must preach; yet 
I tried to put that away, because I feared I could never succeed. I saw the greatness of 
the work and the reproachful poverty then connected with the itinerant ministry. There 
were two special difficulties inthe way. First, I had no gift of speech. My voice was 
poor, and in school I always shunned declamation. I firmly believed I could never make 
a speaker, and so chose the profession of medicine, which I studied three years in a pro- 


s 


fessional school. 
I think I should have resolutely rejected the idea of the ministry, except that it 


seemed inseparably connected with my salvation. I fasted, I prayed for Divine direc- 
tion, but I found no rest until, reading in the Bible one day, I found a passage which 
seemed especially written for me: ‘Trust in the Lord with all thy heart; lean not to thy 
own understanding; in all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” 
I accepted it, and resolved to do whatever God in his providence should indicate by open- 
ing the way. I never lisped to a friend the slightest intimation of my mental agony, but 
I took a more earnest part in the church services. 

One Sabbath I felt a strong impression that I ought to speak to the people at night in 
prayer-meeting, as we had no preaching. I said to myself: ‘How shall I? for my 
friends will say I am foolish, as they know I cannot speak with interest.”’ Especially I 
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dreaded an old uncle, who had been a father to me and superintended my education. 
While I was discussing this matter with myself in the afternoon, my uncle came into the 
room, and, after a moment’s hesitation, said to me: ‘*Don’t you think you could speak to 
_the people to-night?’ I was surprised and startled. I asked him if he thought I ought. 
He said: «Yes; I think you can do good.”’ 

That night, for some strange reason, the house was crowded, and I made my first re- 
ligious address to a public congregation. It was not written. It was not very well pre- 
meditated. It was simply an outgushing of a sincere and honest heart. 

My mother was a widow. I was her eldest son, the only child remaining at home. 
I feared it would break her heart to leave her, and feared it would be impossible to do so. 

One day, after great embarrassment, I was induced to speak to my mother on the 
subject of my mental struggles, and tell her what I thought God required of me. I never 
shall forget how she turned to me with a smile, and said: ‘‘My son, I have been looking 
for this hour ever since you were born!’’ She then told me how she and my dying 
father, who left me an infant, consecrated me to God, and prayed that, if it were His 
will, I might become a minister, and yet that mother had never dropped a word of inti- 
mation in my ear that she ever desired me to be a preacher. She believed so fully in the 
Divine call that she would not bias my mind with even a suggestion of it in prayer. 

That conversation settled my mind. Oh, what a blessing is a sainted mother! 
To-day I can feel her hands on my head, and I hear the intonation of her voice in prayer. 


BisHorp SIMPson. 
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j) HE cottage was a thatched one, the outside 

: old and mean, 

But all within that little cot was wondrous 

neat and and clean; 

The night was dark and stormy, the wind was howl- 
ing wild, 

As a patient mother sat beside the death-bed of her 
child: 

A little worn-out creature, his once bright 
grown dim: 

It was a collier’s wife and child—they called him 
little Jim. 


eyes 


And oh! to see .the briny tears fast hurrying down 
her cheek, 

As she offered up the prayer, in thought, she was 
afraid to speak, 

Lest she might waken one she loved far better than 
her life; 

For she had all a mother’s heart—had that poor col- 
lier’s wife. 

With hands uplifted, see, she kneels beside the 
sufferer’s bed, 

And prays that He would spare her boy, and take 
herself instead. 


She gets her answer from the child: soft fall the 
words from him, 

“Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon little 
Jim, 

I have no pain, dear mother, now, but O! lam so 
dry. 


Just moisten poor Jim’s lips again, and, mother, 
don’t you cry.”’ 

With gentle, trembling haste, she held the liquid to 
his lip; 

He smiled to thank her as he took each little, tiny 
sip. 


‘‘Tell father, when he comes from work, I said good- 
night to him, 

And, mother, now I’ll go to sleep.” 
little Jim! 

She knew that he was dying; that the child she 
loved so dear, 

Had uttered the last words she might ever hope to 
hear: 

The cottage door is opened, the collier’s step is 
heard, 

The father and the mother meet, yet neither speak a 
word, 


Alas! poor 


He felt that all was over, he knew his child was 


dead, 

He took the candle in his hand and walked towards 
the bed; 

His quivering lips gave token of the grief he’d fain 
conceal, 

And see, his wife has joined him—the stricken couple 
kneel: 

With hearts bowed down by sadness, they humbly 
ask of Him, 

In heaven, once more, to meet again their own poor 

little Jim. 
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THE.YOUNG MOTHER, 


KNEW thoughtful girls grow to be seventeen or eighteen years old without form- 
Z, ing some theories as to the training of children. In reviewing their own lives 
they recall what seems to them to He a mistake in their own training—mis- 
takes from which they feel that their characters have suffered; and they say to them- — 
selves, ‘When I have children, I will not make the mistake that my mother made with 
me. I know better than she does how children feel on this and that point, and I will 
enter into all my children’s sorrows and temptations as no one has ever entered into 
mine.”’ 

Now, if the young girls who have these thoughts utter them to their friends—I do 
not mean their mothers, to whom, though most mistakenly, they would be rather diffi- 
dent of speaking thus—they are likely to be met with a laugh of derision and the con- 
temptuous remark: ‘It will be time enough to think of your children’s training when you 
haveany.’’ But this is a great mistake. Your mother would not say so to you, nor 
would she be offended, as you fear, by hearing that you thought she had sometimes been 
mistaken in her treatment of you. 

Every conscientious mother sees far more faults in her training of her children than 
the children themselves see. The difference is that she understands the difficulties of 
her task as the children do no¢, and she would tell you, if you spoke with her about it, 
that you do well to prepare yourself beforehand by all earnest thought for so high and: 
blessed a duty as that of being the mother of children. A teacher, an artist, an author, 
a dressmaker, prepares herself for her future calling by a long course of study and of 
thought. 

There are few women, though they be not mothers themselves, who have not, sooner 
or later, some share in the training of a little child; so do not be deterred by any rude 
jest or want of sympathy from beginning now, if you choose, to train yourself for what, 
in one shape or another, will probably be the most important business of your life. 

There is one consideration which makes it especially fit that you should not delay 
your preparation until the duty comes to you; this is that it is not what you say—not 
even what you do—but what you are, that influences others, and most especially children. 
It is not the beautiful clothes which the young mother may make for her child, nor the 
stories she may tell her, nor the hymns she may sing, nor the instruction she may give, 
which will influence this little one at her knee half as much as her tender sympathy in her 
child’s emotions, her interest in her pursuits, her loving patience with her little faults. 
And all these must come from habits of the heart; they must be thorough—not some- 
thing put on for the occasion. 

A selfish mother may, from very selfishness, so love her child as to be all this to her; 
but she will not make her child unselfish, patient and sympathetic. It is the mother 
whose patience and charity for others’ weaknesses are as broad as the circle of her influ- 
ence, whose sympathy fails no human being who needs it, whose interest in others springs 
from that love to God which makes all eon He loves interesting—it is such a mother 
as this whose children grow like her in all noble virtues and gentle manners. 

It is not an easy thing to be such a mother. You cannot begin too soon to try to be, 
from your very heart, all that which you would like to help your children, or any 
children committed to your training, to become. 
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“Happy he 
faith in womankind 


* a 


* 
With such a mother! 
Beats in his blood.” 
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HAPPY HE WITH SUCH A MOTHER. 


yr. 
~~ OT learned save in gracious household ways, 


Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 


> Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants; Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved, 
ope No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt And girdled her with music. Happy he 


With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats in his blood. 


In angel instincts, breathing Paradise. 


Who looked all native to her place, and yet 


‘ TENNY . 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere pp 


roy Grad | 


PG PANDO LY “Lurie, 


O high and holy a title as mother cannot fall too reverently from man’s lips. That 
he might live, the mother has gone down into the valley of the shadow of death; 
that he might thrive, she has fed him with willingness from her own weak body, 
and grown spectre-like as he grew strong and importunate; that he might go among his’ 
fellows on an equal footing, she has toiled with his small weak brain, teaching him the 
beginning of his education, and tilling ‘‘a rank, unweeded garden;’’ that he might have 
everlasting life, she has instilled into his mind that saving fear of God, which, though he 
think himself an atheist, will claim the mastery when Death grins by his couch, and grant 
him a stay of the awful judgment till he may make his peace with a Creator whose merey 
endureth forever. Everything a man is he can owe but to his mother; everything he may 
be in future life has possibly come from her fond intercession, her gentle admonitions. 


OX 


JoHN McGovern. 


EEP not for her, for she hath crossed the 
river. 
We almost saw Him meet her on the shore, 
And lead her through the golden gates, where never 
Sorrow or death can ever enter more. 


Weep not for her that she hath reached before us 
The safe, warm shelter of her long-loved home; 
Weep not for her, she may be bending o’er us, 
In quiet wonder when we too shall come. 


Weep not for her; think how she may be kneeling 
Gazing her fill upon the Master’s face, 
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WEEP SNOW hOR MOPHER: 


A loving, humble smile but half revealing 
The perfect peace she feels in Mary’s place. 


But weep for those round whom the fight is throng- 
ing, 
Who still must gird the heavy armor on, 
Who dare not pray for rest, though sore their 
longing, 
Till all the weary, working day is done. 


And pray for them that they, thoughsad and lonely, 
May still with patience bear the cross He sends, 

And learn that tears, and wounds, and losses only 
Make peace the sweeter when the warfare ends. 


ao —2@ 


Joun Ranpoirn, of Roanoke, was deeply attached to his mother, and her death had 


a melancholy and striking effect upon him ever afterwards. 
Cut off in the bloom of youth and beauty, he always retained a vivid 


old when she died. 


remembrance of her person, her charms, and her virtues. 
The loss to him was irreparable. 


hanging before him in his chamber. 


She was but thirty-six years 


He always kept her portrait 
She knew him— 


she knew the delicacy of his heart, the waywardness and irritability of his temper. | 


am a fatalist,’’ said he, ‘I am all but friendless—only one human being ever knew me. 
She only knew me—my mother.’’ He always spoke of her in terms of the warmest af- 
fection. Many and many a time during his life did he visit the old churchyard at Matoax, 
in its wasted solitude, and shed tears over the grave of his mother, by whose side it was 
one last wish of his heart to be buried. 
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STABAT MATER DOLOROSA. 


“Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His Mother.” 


T the cross her station keeping, Who, on Christ’s dear mother thinking, 
Stood the mournful mother weeping, Such a cup of sorrow drinking, 
Where He hung, the dying Lord; Would not share her sorrows deep? 
For her soul of joy bereavéd, ¢ 
Bowed with anguish, deeply grievéd, For His people’s sins chastiséd, 
Felt the sharp and piercing sword. She beheld her Son despiséd, 
Scourged, and crowned with thorns entwined, 
O, how sad and sore distresséd Saw Him then from judgment taken, 
Now was she, that mother blesséd And in death by all forsaken, 
Of the sole-begotten One; Till His Spirit He resigned. 
Deep the woe of her affliction 
When she saw the crucifixion Jesus, may such deep devotion 
Of her ever-glorious Son. Stir in me the same emotion, 
Fount of love, Redeemer kind, 
Who, on Christ’s dear mother gazing, That my heart, fresh ardor gaining, 
Pierced by anguish so amazing, And a purer love attaining, 
Born of woman, woald not weep? May with Thee acceptance find. 


JACOBUS DE BENEDICTIS. 
TRANS. BY Rev. E. CASWELL. 


LOVING AND BELOVED. 


JURING the whole of one of last summer’s hottest days, I had the good 
fortune to be seated in a railway car near a mother and four children, whose 
relations with each other were so beautiful that the pleasure of watching them 
“was quite enough to make one forget the discomforts of the journey. It was plain 
that they were poor; their clothes were coarse and old, and had been made by in- 
experienced hands. The mother’s bonnet alone would have been enough to have con- 
demned the whole party on any of the world’s thoroughfares; but her face was one 
~ which gave you a sense of rest to look upon—it was so earnest, tender, true and strong. 
The children—two boys and two girls—were all under the age of twelve, and the 
youngest could not speak plainly. 

They had had a rare treat. They had been visiting the mountains, and they were 
talking over all the wonders they had seen with a glow of enthusiastic delight which was 
to be envied. © In the course of the day there were many occasions when it was necessary 
for her to deny requests, and to ask services, especially from the oldest boy ; but no young 
girl, anxious to please a lover, could have done either with a more tender courtesy. 
She had her reward, for no lover could have been more tender and manly than was 
this boy of twelve. : 

Their lunch was simple and scanty; but it had the graces of a royal banquet. At the 
last the mother produced three apples and an orange, of which the children had not known. 
All eyes fastened on the orange. It was evidently a great rarity. I watched to see if this 
test would bring out selfishness. There was a little silence—just the shade of a cloud. 
The mother said: ‘*How shall I divide this? There is one for each of you, and I shall be 
best off of all, for I expect big tastes from each.’’ ‘‘Oh, give Annie the orange; Annie 
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loves oranges,’’ spoke out the oldest boy, with the sudden air of a conqueror, at the same 
time taking the smallest and worst apple himself. ‘Oh, yes, let Annie have the orange,” 
echoed the second boy, nine years old. ‘*Yes, Annie may have the orange, because that 
is nicer than the apples, and she is a lady, and her brothers are gentlemen,’’ said the 
mother, quietly. 

Then there was a merry contest as to who should feed the mother with the largest and 
most frequent mouthfuls. Annie pretended to want apple, and exchanged thin, golden 
strips of orange for bites out of the cheeks of Baldwins. As I sat watching her intently, 
she sprang over to me, saying: ‘‘Don’t you want ataste, too?’? The mother smiled under- 
standingly, when I said: ‘‘No, I thank you, you dear, generous little girl; I don’t care 
about oranges.’’ © 

At noon, we had a tedious interval of waiting at a dreary station. We sat for two 
hours on a narrow platform, which the sun had scorched till it smelt of heat. The oldest 
boy held the youngest child, and talked to her, while the tired mother closed her eyes and 
rested. The two other children were toiling up and down the banks of the railroad track 
picking ox-eye daisies, buttercups and sorrel. They worked like beavers, and soon the 
bunches were almost too big for their little hands. Then they came running to give them 
to their mother. ‘‘Oh, dear,’’ thought I, ‘‘how that poor, tired woman will hate to open 
her eyes! She never can take those great bunches of common, fading flowers, in addition 

p all her bundles and bags.’’ I was mistaken. ‘‘Oh, thank you, my darlings! How 
kind you are! Poor, hot, tired little flowers—how thirsty they look! If they will only 
keep alive till we get home, we will make them very happy in some water, won’t we? 
And you shall put one bunch by papa’s plate and one by mine.”’ 

She took great trouble to get a string and tie up the flowers; and then the train came, 
and we were whirling along again. Soon it grew dark, and little Annie’s head nodded. 
Then [ heard the mother say to the oldest boy: ‘‘Dear, are you too tired to let little Annie 
put her head on your shoulder and take a nap? We shall get her home in much better 
case to see papa, if we can manage to give her a little sleep.’? How many boys of twelve 
hear such words as these from tired, overburdened mothers? Sooncame the city, the final 

tation, with its bustle and noise. I lingered to watch my happy family, hoping to see the 
rather. ‘*Why, papa isn’t here !’’ exclaimed one disappointed voice after another, ‘‘Never 
mind,”’ said the mother, with a still deeper disappointment in her tone; ‘‘perhaps he had 
to go to see some poor body who is sick.”’ 

In the hurry of picking up all the parcels, the poor daisies and buttercups were left 
forgotten in a corner of the rack. I wondered if the mother had not intended this. May 
I be forgiven for the injustice! A few minutes after, I passed the little group, standing 
still, just outside the station, and heard the mother say: “Oh, my darlings, I have 
forgotten your pretty flowers. I am so sorry! I wonder if I could find them, if I went 
back. Will you all stand still and not stir from this spot, if I go?’ ‘*Oh, mamma don’t 
go, don’t go. We will get you some more. Don’t go,’’ cried all the children. ‘Here 
are your flowers, madam,” said I. ‘I saw that you had forgotten them, and I took them 
as mementos of you and your sweet children.’’ She blushed and looked disconcerted. 
She was evidently unused to people, and shy with all but her children. However, she 
thanked me sweetly, and said: “I was very sorry about them. The children took such 
trouble to get them; and I think they will revive in water. They cannot be quite dead.” 
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‘“‘They will never die!’ said I, with an emphasis which went from my heart to hers. 
Then all her shyness fled. She knew me; and we shook hands,, and smiled into each 
other’s eyes with the smile of kindred as we parted. 

As I followed on, I heard the two children, who were walking behind, saying to each 
other: ‘Wouldn’t that have been too bad? Mamma liked them so much, and we never 
could have got so many all at once again.’ ‘‘Yes, we could, too, next summer,”’ said the 
boy, sturdily. They are sure of their ‘‘next summers,”’ I think, all six of those souls— 
children, and mother, and father. They may never again gather so many daisies and 
buttereups ‘all at once.’’ Perhaps some of the little hands have already picked their last 


flowers. Nevertheless, their summers are certain. Heaven bless them all, wherever 


they are: Hevten Hunt. 
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: i HE mothers of our forest-land! 
| Stout-hearted dames were they; 
=} With nerve to wield the battle-brand, 
And join the border fray. 
Our rough land had no braver 
In its days of blood and strife— 
Aye ready for severest toil, 
Aye free to peril life. 


\ 
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The mothers of our forest-land! 
On old Kentucky’s soil 

How shared they, with each dauntless band, 
War’s tempest and life’s toil! 

They shrank not from the foeman, 
They quailed not in the fight; 

But cheered their husbands through the day, 
And soothed them through the night. 


The mothers of our forest-land! 
Their bosoms pillowed men! 

And proud were they by such to stand, 
In hammock, fort, or glen, 
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To load the sure old rifle, 
To run the leaden ball; 

To watch a battling husband’s place, 
And fill it should he fall! 


The mothers of our forest-land! 
Such were their daily deeds: 
Their monument—where does it stand? 
Their epitah—who reads? 
No braver dames had Sparta, 
No nobler matrons Rome— 
Yet who lauds or honors them, 
E’en in their own green home? 


The mothers of our forest-land! 
They sleep in unknown graves; 
And had they borne and nursed a band 
Of ingrates, or of slaves, 
They’d not been more neglected! 
But their graves shall yet be found, 
And their monuments dot here and there 
“The Dark and Bloody Ground.” 
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ND Mary said— 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

Ni) And my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my 

; Saviour. 

For he hath regarded the low estate of his hand- 
maiden; 

For, behold, from henceforth, all generations shall 
call me blessed. 

For he is mighty and hath done great things, 

And holy is his name. 

And his mercy is on them that fear him 

From generation to generation. 


He hath showed strength with his arm; he hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their 
hearts. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seats, 

And hath exalteth them of iow degree. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things; 

And the rich he hath sent empty away. 

He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remembrane” 
of his mercy; 

As he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, and to his 
seed forever. 

LUKE 1; 46 TO 55. 


MORAL CULTIVATION OF BOYS. 1245) 
Paws 
PICTURE memory brings to me; To read His works and ways aright. 
I look across the years and see I bow myself beneath his hand; 
. Myself beside my Mother’s knee. What pain itself for good was planned, 

I feel her gentle hand restrain I trust, but cannot understand. 
My selfish moods, and know again I fondly dream it needs must be, 
A child’s blind sense of wrong and pain. That as my mother dealt with me, 
But wiser now, a man gray grown, So with His children dealeth He. 
“My childhood’s needs are better known, I wait, and trust the end will prove 
Sy mother’s chastening love I own. What here and there, below, above, 
Gray grown, but in our Father’s sight The chastening heals, the pain is love! 
A child still groping for the light JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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ee. MORAL CULTIVATION OF BOYS: 


(WONOR, honesty, firm will, truthfulness, advancing in spite of threatening wounds, 
(Ze endurance of misfortune (of the blows of fate), frankness, self-respect, self- 


equipoise, contempt of opinion, justice, and perseverance—all these and similar 
words denote only one-half of the moral nature—moral strength and elevation. The 
second half includes all that refers to the lives of others—the kingdom of love, gentle- 
ness, beneficence; these may be called moral beauty. 

Bearing with patience the pain from a wound received, and contempt of pain to 
come, both strengthen in different ways. Courage consists not in blindly overlooking 
danger, but in seeing it and conquering it. Consequently the boy should be strength- 
ened, not with the words, ‘‘It will not pain you,”’ for in this case the sheep would ad- 
vance as valiantly as the lion; but with the better speech, ‘*What will it do to you, only 
pain!’ For in every human breast you should reckon upon something that no wound 
can reach—a firm, heavenly axis in the center, beneath the arched earthly axle—because 
man, unlike the beast, has something worse to fly from than pain. There is a courage 
against the future and phantasy, and also one equally against the present and phantasy, 
The former (future and fancy) create fear, the latter (present and fancy) create terror. 
Yust you have one of the two, it is better for the child to have fear than terror. 

If life be a battle, then let the teacher be a bard, inspiring the boy for it with mar- 


ial music. 
tial music JEAN Paut RICHTER. 
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Wii PORT HEE EEN. 


IRED of Play! Tired of Play! That shall find thee tired—but not of play! 


What hast thou done this livelong day? 
Well for thee then, if thy lip can tell 


~ Twilight gathers—the day is done— A tale like this of a day spent well! 
How hast thou spent it, restless one? 


Then when the night steals on, as now, 
. Playing? But what hast thou done beside It will bring relief to thine aching brow. 


To tell thy mother at eventide? 
Anda, with joy and peace at the thought of rest, 


There will come an eve to a longer day Thou wilt sink to sleep on thy mother’s breast. 


| 


LOCK OF MY MOTHER’S HAIR. 
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No more! Debility pressed hard, around 
The seat of life, and terrors filled her brain,— 
Nor causeless terrors. Giants grim and bold, 
Three mighty ones she feared to meet :—they came— 
WINTER, OLD AGE, and POVERTY,—all came; 


And when Death beheld 

Her tribulation, he fulfilled his task, 
And to her trembling hand and heart at once, 
Cried, ‘‘Spin no more.’’—Thou then wert left half 

filled : 
With this soft downy fleece, such as she wound 
Through all her days, she who could spin so well. 
Half filled wert thou—half finished when she died! 


=| 


—Half finished? ’Tis the motto of the world! 
We spin vain threads, and strive, and die 
With sillier things than spindles on our hands! 


Then feeling, as I do, resistlessly, 

The bias set upon my soul for verse; 

Oh, should old age still find my brain at work, 

And Death o’er some poor fragment striding, cry 
‘Hold! spin no more!” grant, Heaven, that purity 
Of thought and texture, may assimilate 

That fragment unto thee, in usefulness, 

In worth, and snowy innocence. Then shall 

The village school-mistress, shine brighter throug. 
The exit of her boy; and both shall live, 

And virtue triumph too; and virtue’s tears, 

Like Heaven’s pure blessings, fall upon their grave. 
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HOSE the eyes thou erst didst shade? 
Down what bosum hast thou rolled? 
O’er what cheek unchidden played, 
‘Tress of mingled brown and gold? 
Round what brow, say, didst thou twine? 
Angel-mother, it was thine! 


Cold the brow that wore this braid, 
Pale the cheek this bright lock pressed, 
Dim the eyes it loved to shade, 
Still the ever gentle breast— 
All that bosom’s struggles past, 
When it held this ringlet last. 


In that happy home above, 
Where all perfect joy hath birth, 
Thou rejoicest in His love, 


St) 
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Mother, as thou didst on earth; 
And, though distant seems that sphere, 
Still I feel thee ever near. 


Though my longing eye now views 
Thy angelic mien no more, 
Still thy spirit can infuse 
Good in mine unknown before. 
Still the voice, from childhood dear, 
Steals upon my raptured ear— 


Chiding every wayward deed, 
Fondly praising every just; 
Whispering soft, when strength I need, 
“Loved one, place in God thy trust!” 
O, *tis more than joy to feel 
Thou art watching o’er my weal! 
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AKE, soldier! wake! thy war-horse waits, 
To bear thee to the battle back; 
Thou slumberest at a foeman’s gates ;— 
Thy dog would break thy bivouac ;— 
Thy plume is trailing in the dust, 
And thy red falchion’s gathering rust! 


Sleep, soldier! sleep!—thy warfare o’er, 
Not thine own bugle’s loudest strain 
Shall ever break thy slumbers more 
With summons to the battle plain; 
A trumpet-note more loud and deep 
Must rouse thee from that leaden sleep! 


THE DEAD SOLDIER: 


Thy Mother is not in thy dreams, 

With that wild withered look she wore 
The day—how long to her it seems !— 

She kissed thee at the cottage-door, 
And sickened at the sounds of joy 

That bore away her only boy. 


Sleep, soldier! let thy mother wait, 
To hear thy bugle on the blast; 
Thy dog perhaps may find the gate, 
And bid her home to thee at last;— 
He cannot tell a sadder tale 
Than did thy clarion on the gale, 
When last, and far away, she heard its lingering 


echoes fail. 
ANON. 
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NOBODY KNOWS BUT, MOTHER. 


~fOBODY knows of the work it makes Nobody knows of the sleepless care 
To keep the home together: Bestowed on baby brother; 


obody knows of the steps it takes, Nobody knows of the tender pray’r, 
Nobody knows—but mother. Nobody—only mother. 
Nobody listens to childish woes Nobody knows of the lessons taught 
Which kisses only smother ; Of loving one another; 
Nobody’s pained by naughty blows, Nobody knows of the patience sought, 
Nobody—only mother. Nobody—only mother. 


*‘Nobody knows of the sleepless care 
Bestowed on baby brother; 

Nobody knows of the tender prayer, 
Nobody—only mother.” 


Nobody knows of the anxious fears Nobody kneels at the throne above 
Lest darlings may not weather To thank the Heavenly Father 

The storm of life in after years, For that sweetest gift—a mother’s love, 
Nobody knows—but mother. Nobody can—but mother 


H. C. DopGE, In “DETROIT FREE PRESS.” 


D bless the little feet that can never go 

astray, 

For the little shoes are empty, in my closet 
laid away. 

Tsometimes take one in my hand, forgetting till I see 


It is a little half-worn shoe, and much too small for 


me; 
And all at once I feel a sense of bitter loss and pain, 
And sharp as when, two years ago, it cut my heart in 
twain. 


Oh, little feet, that weary not, I wait for them no 
more, 

For I am drifting on the tide, and they have reached 
the shore; 

And while the blinding tear-drops wet these little 
shoes so old, 

I try to think my darling’s feet are treading streets 
of gold: : 


_And then [lay them down again, but always turn 


and say, 


TWO GREAT MEN’S MOTHERS. 


MY DAREING'S SHOES: 


God blesg the little feet that now so surely cannot 
stray. 


And while I thus am standing, I almost seem to see 

The little form beside me just as it used to be; 

The little face uplifted, with its soft and tender eyes— 

Ah, me! I might have known that look was born for 
Paradise. 

I reach my arms out fondly, but they clasp the empty 
air, 

For there is nothing of my. darling but the shoes he 
used to wear. 


Oh! the bitterness of parting cannot be done away 

Until I meet my darling, where his feet can never 
stray; 

When I no more am drifted upon the surging tide, 

But with him safely landed upon the river-side. 

Be patient, heart! while waiting to see the shining 
way, 

For the little feet in the shining street can never go 


astray. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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TWO GREATSMEN!S MOTEEERS. 


a LQ ENRY CLAY, the pride and honor of his country, always expressed feelings of 
profound affection and veneration for his mother. 
and enduring affection subsisted between them to the last hour of life. Mr. 
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-THE Mother, in her office, holds the key 


Clay ever spoke of Her as a model of maternal character and female excellence, and it is 
said that he never met his constituents in Woodford county, after her death, without 
some allusion to her, which deeply affected both him and his audience. And nearly the 
last words uttered by this great statesman, when he came to die, were, ‘‘Mother, mother, 
mother.’ It is natural for us to feel that she must have been a good mother, that was. 
loved and so dutifully served by such a boy, and that neither could have been wanting in 
rare virtues. 

Benjamin Franklin was accustomed to refer to his mother in the tenderest tone of 
filial affection. His respect and affection for her were manifested, among other ways, 
in frequent presents, that contributed to her comfort and solace in her advancing years. 
In one of his letters to her, for example, he sends her a mozdore, a gold piece of the value 
of six dollars, ‘‘toward chaise hire,’’ said he, ‘‘that you may ride warm to meetings during 
the winter.’’ In another he gives her an account of the growth and improvement of his 
son and daughter—topics which, as he well understood, are ever as dear to the grand- 
mother as to the mother. 


But for her gentle cares, a Christian man. 
Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the coin Then crown her Queen o’ the World. 
Sf character, and makes the being who would be a 


savage, 


OLD Puay. 
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Ae QUEEN VICTORIA A JUST MOTHER. 


SBORNE, Isle of Wight, is Queen Victoria’s seaside residence. 

Many years ago, when the Prince of Wales was a lad, he was one day playing 
is on the beach, when he spied a basket of fish. Thirsting for fun, he overturned 
the basket and sent the fish sprawling into the water. The young owner—a boy about 
the prince’s age—soon returned, and, enraged at the loss of the day’s toils, attacked the 
perpetrator, giving him a vigorous beating; whereupon his royal highness flew angrily to 
the castle. 

‘*Know ye, lad, who ye’ve been laying hands on?’’ asked a fisherman, approaching ; 
‘*it’s nane other than the heir to the throne.”’ | 

Consternation filled the mind of the boy and all his family—still more when, in the 
evening, a summons came from the queen to that youth to present himself at Osborne 
castle. 

The little fellow started with trembling, thinking over all the fireside tales that his 
child ears had heard of chains and ‘‘dungeon keeps,’’ tortures and the ax—cheerful mus- 
ings to accompany his slow, reluctant steps up the avenue to the castle. His agitated 
little brain was trying to frame a speech in defense; but, when he was ushered into the 
royal presence, every word deserted his lips, and he could not lift his eyes from the 


floor. 

‘‘Are you the boy that dared whip my son, the Prince of Wales?’’ asked the queen, 
sternly. 

“I be, y’r maj’sty,”’ he replied, trembling in every limb; ‘‘and I beg y’r pardon, y’r 
maj’sty.”’ 

‘“sYou don’t even try to evade the truth,’’ said the queen. ‘*What provoked you to 
do it?”’ 


«‘They—they’’—the boy hesitated, still trembling, ‘‘they was my father’s fish, y’r 
maj’sty. Didn’t know ’twas his royal highness.”’ 

«‘Ah, I begin to understand.’’ Then turning to the prince, she asked: ‘*What did 
you do to his fish ?”’ 

«‘Wanted to see if they’d swim,’’ said the heir-apparent, examining the figures on 
the carpet; ‘‘so I tipped the basket a little.’ 

The queen turned to the fisherboy, and said: 

<‘You are a brave lad for defending your father’s possessions. Of such metal may 
my army be made! Here is a guinea for your fish, and next time the prince, in his eager- 
ness for knowledge, overturns your basket, give him another whipping, and you shall 
have two guineas from his purse.”’ 

A lighter hearted boy never went out of castle gates, and a light hearted father was 


> 
ever after loyal to England’s queen. 10 Seq pa hoot cA eee mee 
o— — @ 
Oh! wondrous power, how little understood !— To fashion genius, form the soul for good, 
Entrusted to the Mother’s mind alone, Inspire a West, or train a Washington! 


9 Mrs. HALE. 
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WASHINGTON LOVED HIS MOTHER. 


MMEDIATELY after the organization of the present government, General Wash- 
We ington repaired to Fredericksburg, to pay his humble duty to his mother, pre- 
WA paratory to his departure for New York. An affecting scene ensued.. The son 
feelingly remarked the ravages which a torturing disease had made upon the aged frame 
of his mother, and thus Mitteceeed her: 

«The people, madam, have been pleased, with the most fAntnae unanimity, to elect 
me to the chief magistracy of the United States; but before I can assume the functions 
of my office, [ have come to bid you an affectionate farewell. So soon as the public bus- 
iness, which must necessarily be encountered in arranging a new government, can be dis- 
posed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and’’— 

Here the matron interrupted him: ‘*You will see me no more; my great age, and 
the disease which is fast approaching my vitals, warn me that I shall not be long of this 
world. I trust in God, I am somewhat prepared for a better. But go, George, fulfil the 
high destinies which Heaven appears to have assigned you; go, my son, and may that 
Hen oiié and your mother’s blessing be with you Shee 

The president was deeply ae iad. His head rested upon the shoulder of his parent, 
whose aged arm feebly, yet fondly, encircled his neck. hat brow on which fame had 
wreathed the purest laurel virtue ever gave to created man, relaxed from its lofty bearing. 
That look which could have awed a Roman senate in its Fabrician day, was bent in filial 
tenderness upon the time-worn features of the venerable matron. 

The great man wept. <A thousand recollections crowded upon his mind, as memory, 
retracing scenes long past, carried him back to the paternal mansion and the days of his 
youth, and there the centre of attraction was his mother, whose care, instructions and 
discipline had prepared him to reach the topmost height of laudable ambition; yet how 
were his glories forgotten while he gazed upon her, from whom, wasted by time and 
malady, he must soon part to meet no more! . 

The matron’s predictions were true. The disease which had so long preyed upon 
her frame completed its triumph, and she expired at the age of eighty-five years, confid- 
ing in the promises of immortality to the humble believer. 


Norge) Sa 2 
VE, I HEAR MY MOTHER'S: SONG AGAIN: 
ES, I have left the golden shore And while my soul retains the power 
y Where childhood midst the roses played: ‘To think upon each faded year, 
Those sunny dreams will come no more, In every bright or shadow’d hour 
That youth a long bright Sabbath made. My heart shall hold my Mother dear. 
Yet while those dreams of memory’s eye The hills may tower—the waves may rise 
Arise in many a glittering train, And roll between my home and me; 
My soul goes back to infancy, Yet shall my quenchless memories 
And hears my Mother’s song again. Turn with undying love to thee. 
WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 
@ =e =e — SJ") 


‘‘SHow me the Mother, and I will show you the man,” or the woman may 
be added. 
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: Peto GUARDIAN ANGELS: 
sea 


‘ Wie mothers of the human race ;— A glorious work is yours to do, 
ch ft A solemn beauty stamps each face; Oh ye anointed! Not the few 
oe Unfathomed love is their embrace; Alone are called! Be pure and true, 
x They hoid a high and holy place, For the Great Future springs from you— 

A place by God appointed! All future generations! 

With altar-fire their bosoms glow; Yours is a destiny sublime; 

A sacred halo spans each brow; Yours is all virtue—yours all crime: 

They are life’s guardian angels now, You have the forming of all time,— 
Life’s hierophants anointed. The character of nations. 
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“And round your knees a growing band 
Of sons and daughters, hand in hand, 
Gather in youthful beauty.” 


Kings may have power, but ye have more; Oh wife and mother! if the stain 
Philosophers have sapient lore, Of thy first-born—thy guilty Cain, 
But in your bosoms lies a store Yet on thy furrowed brow remain, 
Of wisdom, which is far before And in thy soul the deathless pain, 
The wisdom of the sages. Hath memory yet none other? 
Love, which no injury hath outworn; The Christ was also born of thee, 
Meek stedfastness,. the fruit of scorn; Clasped to thy heart, reared at thy knee; 
And patience, and sweet pity, born God’s only Son vouchsafed to be 


From the old woe of ages. Child of a human mother! 


Ta IF MOTHER WERE HERE. 


And what, thougn sorrow be thy share, 
Though thou shouldst sit, like Mary, where 
Thou seest alone, in thy despair, 
The cruel Cross—yet God is there, 
And feels thy soul’s dejection! 
And unto thee, dissolved in tears, 
Again the risen Christ appears, 
And bids thee tell unwilling ears 
His joyful resurrection! 


In every home, in every land, 

Mighty in love’s great strength ye stand, 

And round your knees a growing band 

Of sons and daughters, hand in hand, 
Gather in youthful beauty. 

List to the earnest words they speak :— 

“We are but ignorant and weak; 

Show us the things that we should seek ;— 
Make clear the paths of duty! 


eS 


‘“‘We are like little flowers in bud; 
We know not evil yet from good; 
Nor can we reason, if we would, 
On that which is not understood; 

Oh mothers, be our teachers! 
Show us the wrong, teach us the right, 
Be unto us as God’s own light! 

Ye love us—love us—and ye might 

Be our divinest preachers! ”’ 


Such are your children’s daily cries; 
And by that solemn sacrifice 
Which ye beheld with weeping eyes, 
And by the truth of Christ's uprise, 

Which first to you was given: 
This is the work ye have to do, 
The work which God requires from you! 
Fear not! the faithful and the true 

Are strong in strength from Heaven! 

Mary Howitt. 


== 


Th MOTHER WERE FLERE: 


Y life is so weary, 
So full of sad pain; 
Each day brings its shadows, 
Its mist, and its rain; 
There’s no ray of sunshine 
My pathway to cheer ;— 
But sorrow would vanish 
If mother were here. 


Each hope for me blooming 
But blooms to decay; 

Each joy that I treasure 
Soon withers away; 

My dreams full of beauty, 
In gloom disappear ;— 

But soon all would brighten 
If mother were here. 


O, to lay my poor head 
In her dear lap once more, 
And feel her soft fingers 
Stray lovingly o’er; 


wes) 


And catch her fond whispers 
And glad words of cheer ;— 

How soon grief would vanish 
If mother were here! 


How tender her tones were, 
How loving and sweet, 
As she told me of life, 
And the trials I’d meet; 
Yet little I cared then, 
But little did fear, 
For she was beside me; 
My mother was here. 


Now flowers bloom above her, 
And winds in the grass 

Breathe low, solemn dirges, 
As gently they pass; 

And I’m left to mourn her 
With many a tear:— 

O earth were far brighter 
If mother were here! 


MOTHER'S --RAYER. 


UGUSTINE inherited the impetuous nature of his pagan father rather than the 
gentle traits of his beautiful, Christian mother. His rejection of Christianity 
and open immorality of life caused his mother great sorrow. For years she had 

tried to train him in the right way, and had prayed unceasingly for his soul. She went to 

the bishop with her sorrow. ‘‘Wait,’’ said he, ‘‘your son’s heart is not now disposed te 
receive the truth. Wait the Lord’s good time.’ And then, to keep her heart from 
breaking, and keep her instant in prayer, he said, ‘*Go on praying; the child of so many 
prayers cannot perish.’’ He ran away from home that he might have greater license. 

She followed him by her prayers, and finally sought him in the distant land, and there 

saw him converted. 
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THE RELATION OF THE MOTHER. 


x heredity, the mother influences the power and direction of the mental and moral 


) 


1) 


“eS 

ae ment of these qualities, and, particularly, their fixity, attainment and character. 
Thus the relation of the mother to the child, in its advance to maturity, becomes the most 
important, responsible and beautiful of any known to society, and she who understand- 
ingly seeks to perform its obligations undertakes the noblest and most honorable service 
that is permitted to a woman. And the measure of her work extends beyond what she 
directly accomplishes in her home; society which relies upon her as a powerful auxiliary 


qualities of the child, but her family relation to it most governs the develop- 


in its efforts toward better and worthier living and a higher destiny, is included. 


ANONYMOUS. 


> rE OG © 


HE woman was old, and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of a winter’s day; 
The streets were white with a recent snow, 
And the woman’s feet with age were slow. 


At the crowded crossing she waited long, 
Jostled aside by the careless throng 
Of human beings who passed her by, 
Unheeding the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of ‘‘school let out,” 
Came happy boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep; 
Past the woman, so old and gray, 
Hastened the children on their way. 


None offered a helping hand to her, 

So weak and timid, afraid to stir, 

Lest the carriage wheels or the horse’s feet 
Should trample her down in the slippery street. 


At last came out of the merry troop 

The gayest boy of all the group; 

He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
«‘T’]1l help you across, if you wish to go.”’ 


SOMEBODY’S MOTHER. 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so without hurt or harm, 
He guided the trembling feet along, 

Proud that his own were young and strong; 
Then back again to his friends he went, 

His young heart happy and well content. 


‘sShe’s somebody’s mother boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged, and poor and low; 

And someone, sometime, may lend a hand 
To help my mother—you understand ?— 

If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 

And her own dear boy so far away.”’ 


Somebody’s mother bowed low her head, 

In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was: ‘God be kind to that noble boy, 

Who is somebody’s son and pride and joy.” 


Faint was the voice, and worn and weak, 

But heaven lists when its chosen speak; 

Angels caught the faltering word, 

And ‘‘somebody’s mother’s prayer was heard.”’ 
MACMILLAN. 
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Auicr, the mother of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, was an admirable woman; all the 


biographies of Bernard unite in giving her the credit of his early education. 


He was one 


of a large family of children, all of whom were fed from the bosom of their mother; for 
she entertained the idea, that the infant, with the milk it drew from a stranger’s bosom, 
imbibed also some portion of the quality and temperament of the nurse; therefore, while 
her children were young, they had no attendant but herself. They all became remark- 
able men and women; but the fame of the rest is merged in that of Bernard,who appears, 


indeed, to have molded them all to his own bent. Mss. aneeanae 
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WO years old, and bright and sunny, 
Is my loving little girl, 
With blue eyes just like her father’s, 
Flaxen hair that will not curl; 
And the quaintest little sayings 
Sometimes issue from her lips, 
While we wonder in what fountain 
Of philosophy she dips. 


Often when she asks for something 
That I cannot get for her, 

‘Some day we can have it, mamma,”’ 
Says my small philosopher; 

Nods her head in sweet contentment, 
Goes about her childish play, 

Satisfied that what is wisest 
Will be done for her each day. 


Often though I must refuse her 
Something that she longs to claim, 
Yet her sweetness never changes; 
And her answer is the same. 
Dearly loved and most attractive, 
As the longed-for thing may be, 


SOME DAY. 


O the lesson that she teaches, 
Well my older hearts may heed! 

From the ‘‘mouths of babes and sucklings”’ 
Come the lessons for our need! 

Often now when God refuses 
What I plead for earnestly, 

Comes the thought that ‘‘some day,’’ may be, 
He will think it good for me. 


When my life seems cramped and fettered, 
And my tastes ungratified, 
When I long for broader culture, 
And am still unsatisfied ; 
Then within my heart I whisper 
“Some day,’’ when God wills it so, 
He may yet in heaven bestow. 


“Some day,” when God’s plans are ripened, 
And His purposes fulfilled, 
My desires shall find completion, 
And my heart with joy be thrilled; 
‘“‘Some day’’ I shall be perfected, 
All mistakes be rectified, 
All my losses compensated, 


Still she smiles, and ‘‘some day, mamma,”’ And my soul be ‘‘satisfied.”’ 
Say the baby lips to me. Mrs. M. D. BISBEE. 
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RESPONSIBILITY. OF MOTH ERs: 


CHRISTIAN mother, a good many years ago, sat instructing a child in the 
knowledge of Christ. She had no idea that that child—young Lanphier—would 
come forth to establish the Fulton Street Prayer Meeting of New York—a meet- 
ing that has revolutionized the devotions of the whole earth—that Lanphier would stand 
in the presence of all nations to-day as a consecrated man, known as the founder of such 
a prayer-meeting, his example thrilling the eternities. Yet, Lanphier says, his mother 
saved him. 
| Had his mother any idea that she was leading forth such tremendous destinies? lead- 
ing forth that one child, leading forth the eternal salvation of thousands? O that God 
would impress this upon every mother’s soul that she has in her hands tremendous desti- 
nies, whether she understands it or not, and in the great day of eternity will have to give 
an account of the manner in which she has discharged her duty. 

Who is that lad at Sutton Pool, Plymouth, England, with bare feet wading into the 
slime and slush of the village pond, until his foot strikes a piece of glass on the bottom of 
the pond, and the boy lifts his foot all bleeding and injured for life? That wound of the 
foot decides that his habits shall be sedentary, and decides that he shall spend his life as 
a student, and decides that it shall be John Kitto, who is to make one of the most won- 
derful encyclopedias the world has ever seen, throwing more light on mysterious pas- 
sages of Scripture than any other man of the century. Had his mother any idea of the 
great destiny of her boy? 

O mother, mother! that little hand that wanders over your face sometimes, may yet 
hurl thunderbolts of war, drop a benediction on nations, or cry ‘‘forward!’’ to the hosts 
of God as they rush on to their last victory. 


T. De Wrrr Tatmace. 
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VOU ESNEVER OUT OF SIGHT. 


HAT shall you write? Ill tell you, Some one is always watching you, 
Ve Its very strange, but true; And marking what you do, 
rate Write this, my little grandson, To see if all your childhood’s acts 
A lesson ’tis for you— Are honest, brave, and true. 
For you and other blue eyes, And, watchiul more than mortal kind, 
And black and gray eyes bright— God’s angels, pure and white, 
Tis this: no child in all this world In gladness or in sorrowing 
Is ever out of sight. Are keeping you in sight. 


“What shall you write? I’N tet you, 
It’s very strange, but true; 

Write this, my little grandson, 

A lesson ’tis for you.’ 


Oh! bear in mind, my little one, Ob! bear in mind, my little one, 
And let your mark be high; And keep your good name bright; 

You do whatever thing you do, No child upon this great round earth 
Beneath some seeing eye. Is ever out of sight. 


A ATAWWATMTTS 
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eG THE OLD: SONG 


O. OE 
wa “SOYA H, sing again that dear old strain With silvered hair and plaintive prayer— 


pk 0 My mother sang to me, Blest memories of my home! 


¥ When holy rays of earlier days 


Gleamed through our threshold Long years have fled; the vines are dead 


And withered that old tree, 


| tree! 
f The sunset low, in purple glow, And never more, beside that door, 
“Ne Crept o’er the sanded sill; Will mother sing to me, 


But golden gleams of hallowed themes 


She lingered there, in that old chair— 
Will linger to the last; 


Mother! I see thee still. 


HS I cherish still, with sacred thrill, 
i ‘The low-eaved roof, with mossy woof, The ashes of the past. 
te And creepers trailing o’er; 
Be The story long, the dear old song, Then sing again that dear old strain 
Beside that oaken door; My mother sang to me, 
I The eyes that shone, the melting tone When holy rays of earlier days 
es Of that sweet voice still come, Gleamed through our threshold tree. 
m3 
oR 
rae! ——— 
an MOTHER'S ROOM. 
’M awfully sorry for poor Jack Roe; In mother’s room I find them again. 


know: With marbles and tops and many things more; 
And he says his house is filled with gloom But I tell you, for boys with tired head, 
Because it has got no ‘‘mother’s room.” It is jolly to rest on mother’s bed. 
Son I tell you what, it is fine enough 
an To talk of ‘‘boudoirs’’ and such fancy stuff, 


He’s that boy that lives with his aunt, you And I’ve never denied that I litter the floor 
a 
( 


Now poor Jack Roe, when he visits me, 
I take him to mother’s room, you see, 


oy But the room of rooms that seems best to me, 
nae The room where I’d always rather be, Because its the nicest place to go 
ee Is mother’s room, where a fellow can rest, When a fellow’s spirits are getting low. 


And mother, she’s always kind and sweet, 


And talk of things his heart loves best. 
And there’s always a smile poor Jack to greet. 


3 ie What if I do get dirt about, : And somehow the sunbeams seem to glow 
vib And sometimes startle my aunt with a shout? More brightly in mother’s room, I know, 
ay It is mother’s room, and if she don’t mind, Than anywhere else, and you’ll never find gloom 
To the hints of others I’m always blind, Or any old shadow in mother’s room. 
Maybe I lose my things—what then? Mary D. BRINE, IN HARPER’S ‘‘YOUNG PEOPLE.” 
SO SO 


DHE MOTHER PERISHING IN A SNOW STORM 


HE cold winds swept the mountain’s height, She stripped her mantle from her breast, 


And pathless was the dreary wild, And bared her bosom to the storm, 
And ’mid the cheerless hours of night, And round the child she wrapped the vest, 
A mother wandered with her child; And smiled to think the babe was warm; 
As through the drifting snow she passed, With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 
Her babe was sleeping on her breast. And sunk upon her snowy bed. 
And colder still the winds did blow, At dawn a traveler went by 
And darker hours of night came on, And saw her *neath a snowy veil, 
And deeper grew the drifting snow; The frost of death was in her eye, 
Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone; Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale; 
‘*Oh, God!”’ she cried in accents wild, He moved the robe from off the child, 
“Tf I must perish, save my child.”’ The babe looked up and sweetly smiled. 


SEBA SMITH. 
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Aza With tHe MOLHER IS: 


@ F the mother I cannot think of anything to say. She is just the mother—our own 
We dear, patient, loving, little mother—unlike every one else in the world; and yet 
ie it seems as if there were nothing to say about her by which one could make any 
one else understand what she is. It seems as if she were to other people (with reverence 
I say it), just what the blessed Mother of God is to the other saints. She is the blessed 
woman, the Holy Mother, and nothing else. That is just what the mother is. She isthe 
precious little mother, and the best woman in the world, and that is all. I could describe 
her better by saying what she is not. She never says a harsh word to any one or of any 
one. She is never impatient with the father, like our grandmother. She is never impa: 
tient with the children, like me. She never complains or scolds. She is never idle. 


Mrs. CHARLES. 
Te ko Sa Canepa rae 
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A JEWISH TALE. 


ye 
l, N schools of wisdom all the day was spent; What think you? Shall I freely yield them back, 
M, His steps at eve the Rabbi homeward bent, And with no murmuring?—So henceforth to lack 


y @) With homeward thoughts, which dwelt Those gems myself, which I had learned to see 
(( 


upon the wife Almost as mine forever, mine in fee.’’ 
And two fair children who consoled his life. 
She, meeting at the threshold, led him in, “What question can be here? Your own true heart 
> Th f 
And with these words preventing, did begin: Must needs advise you of the only part; 
‘Ever rejoicing at your wished return, That may be claimed again which was but lent, 
Yet am I Bont BO now; for since this morn And should be yielded with no discontent. 
I have been much perplexed and sorely tried Nor surely can we find herein a wrong, 
7 7 J 9 
Upon one point which you shall now decide. That it was left us to enjoy it long. 
Some years ago, a friend into my care 
Some jewels gave, rich precious gems they were; ‘““Good is the word,’’ she answered; ‘‘may we now 
But having given them in my charge, this friend And evermore that it is good allow!” 
Did afterward not come for them, nor send, And, rising, to an inner chamber led, 
But left them in my keeping for so long, And there she showed him, stretched upon one bed, 
That now it almost seems to me a wrong Two children pale, and he the jewels knew, 
i i é t him, and resumed anew. 
ld suddenly arrive to-da Which God had len . 
That he shou y y> ae 


To take those jewels, which he left, away. 
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THE MOTHER > AST SONG. 


\ ‘LEEP!—The ghostly winds are blowing! But now we'll go 

No moon abroad, no star is glowing; Where the waters flow, : 
The river is deep, and the tide is flowing And make us a ‘bed where none shall know. 
To the land where you and [ are going! 
We are going afar, 

Beyond moon or star, 

To the land where the sinless angels are! 


aid 


The world is cruel, the world is untrue; 
Our foes are many, our friends are few ; 
No work, no bread, however we sue! 
What is there left for me to do, 
But fly,—fly 
From the cruel sky, 
And hide in the deepest deeps,—and die? 
BARRY CORNWALL. 


I lost my heart to your heartless sire 
(T'was melted away by his looks of fire), 
Forgot my God, and my father’s ire, 

All for the sake of a man’s desire; 
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CRADLE me on thy ences mamma, 


And sing the holy strain 
oO That soothed me last, as you fondly pressed 
My glowing cheek to your soft white 
breast; 


For I saw a scene when I slumbered last 
That I fain would see again. 


And smile as you then did smile, mamma, 
And weep as you then did weep; 

Then fix on me thy glistening eye, 

And gaze and gaze till the tear be dry; 

Then rock me gently, and sing, and sigh, 
Till you lull me fast asleep. 


For I dreamed a heavenly dream, mamma, 
While slumbering on thy knee— 

And I lived in aland where forms divine 

In kingdoms of glory forever shine; 

And the world Id give, if the world were mine, 
Again that land to see. 


I fancied we roamed in a wood, mamma, 
And we rested us under a bough; 
Then near me a butterfly flaunted in pride, 
And I chased it away through the forest wide, 
And the night came on, and I lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do. 


My heart grew sick with fear, mamma, 
And I loudly cried for thee; 
But a white-robed maiden appeared in the air, 
And she flung back her curls of golden hair, 
And she kissed me softly ere I was aware, 
Saying, ‘“‘Come, pretty babe, with me.”’ 


My tears and fears she beguiled, mamma, 

And led me far away; 
We entered the door of the dark, dark tomb; 
We passed through a long, long vault of gloom; 
Then opened our eyes on a land of bloom, 

And asky of endless day. 


And heavenly forms were there, mamma, 
And lovely cherubs bright; 
They smiled when they saw me, but I was amazed, 
And wondering, around me I gazed and gazed; 
And sweet songs I heard, and sunny beams blazed 
All glorious in the land of light. 


But soon came a shining throng, mamma, 
Of white-winged babes to me; 
Their eyes looked love, and their sweet lips smiled, 
And they marveled to meet with an earth-born 
child, 
Aud they gloried that I from the earth was ex- 
iled, 
Saying, ‘“‘Here, love, blest shalt thou be.’ 


A CHILD TO HIS MOTHER. 
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Then I mixed with that heavenly throng, mamma, 
A cherub and seraphim fair; 
And saw, as I roamed through the regions of bliss, 
The spirits which came from the world of distress, 
And there was the joy no tongue can express, 
For they knew no sorrow there. 


Do you mind when Sister Jane, mamma, 
Lay dead, a short time agone? 
How you gazed on the sad and lovely wreck, 
With a full flood of woe you could not check, 
And your heart was so sad you wished it would 
break, 
But it loved; and you aye sobbed on. 


But O! had you been with me, mamma, 
In the realms unknown to care, 
And seen what I saw, you ne’er had cried, 
Though they buried pretty Jane in the grave when 
she died; 
For shinning with the blest, and adorned like a 
bride, 
Sweet Sister Jane was there. 


Do you mind that sick old man, mamma, 
Who came so late to our door, 
When the night was dark, and the tempest loud, 
And his heart was weak, but his soul was proud, 
And his ragged old mantle served for his shroud 
Ere the midnight watch was o’er? 


And think what a weight of woe, mamma, 
Made heavy each long-drawn sigh, 
As the good man sat in papa’s old chair, 
While the rain dropped down from his thin gray hair, 
And fast the big tear of speechless care, 
Ran down from his glazing eye. 


And think what a heavenward look, mamma, 
Flashed through each trembling eye, 

As he told how he went to Baron’s stronghold, 

Saying, ‘‘O, let me in, for the night is so cold!” 

But the rich man cried, ‘Go sleep in the wold, 
For we shield no beggars here.” 


Well, he was in glory too, mamma, 
As happy as the blest can be; 
He needed no alms in the mansions of light, 
For he sat with patriarchs, clothed in white, 
And there was not a seraph had a crown more 
bright, 
Nor acostlier robe, than he. 


Now sing, for I fain would sleep, mamma, 
And dream as I dreamed before; 
For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my rest 
While my spirit in the kingdom of life was a guest, 
And a heart that has throbbed in the realms of the blest 
Can love this world nomore. 
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Vass Saat G1 alice Bs 
Lop 
Fox) OM out the great world’s rush and din Across the face that knows no fear, 
There came a guest; A shade swept fast, 
The inner court he entered in, As if a following angel near, 
And sat at rest. That moment passed. 
Slow on the wild tide of affairs The sacred silence of the room 
The gates were closed; Did softly stir; 
Afar the hungry host of cares A splendor grew within the gloom, 
At last reposed. Of her, of her! 
Then through the dim doors of the past, Out to the great world’s rush and din, 
All pure of blame, Has gone my guest; 
Came boyish memories floating fast— The battle blame, the praise men win, 
His mother’s name. Are his—not rest. 
‘“‘Ah! all this loud world calls the best, Far out amid the earth’s turmoils, 
Id give,”’ he said, A strong man stands, 
“To feel her hand, on her dear breast Upheld in triumph and in toils 
To lean my head. By unseen hands. 
“I cry within the crowded day But who may lift with subtle wand 
That would be joy, The masks we wear? 
Could she but bear me far away, I only know his mother’s hand 
Once more her boy.”’ Ts on his hair. 
Man’s strength is weakness, after all— I only know through all life’s harms, 
He stood confessed; Through sin’s alloy, 
None quite can still the heart’s wild call, Somehow, somewhere, that mother’s arms 
None quite are blessed. Will reach her boy. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MYoMOTHER: 


KS, it is a dear picture, that of the mother of a family, whether it be contemplat- 
ive or agitating. I see my mother in her younger days, now pensive, a book in 
Se the hand, holding a child by the other, and now busy with her domestic cares. 
She was the first and last to be up and doing. Truly I do not know where that slender 
and delicate woman found her ever-renewed force. Yet she had her days of tears. But 
what a courageous resignation, and how she forgot her chagrins in the varied toil of a 
house so complicated as ours, which employed the people of two leagues around for its 
farms, mills, woods, and meadows! She put her hand to everything with a charming 
grace. She did not have the time to spin wool, but with what a dexterity she sewed the 
petticoats of her girls and the trousers of her boys! She was fanatically fond of linen; 
and thus, as flax was raised by us, I can still see her, with a watering-pot in each hand, 
bleaching more speedily the strips of linen which were spread on the grass. She had an 
arm of steel; she herself gave the signal to the breakers of hemp, when her women were 
at the tank—the charming washer-woman who cheered by a story the labor of the others 
and promised them an abundant supper. 
When the hay was mown, she was also seen in the meadow stimulating the idler 
woman by her example; no one could, like her, shake up the odorous swath to the quicker 
penetration of the air. How many times did she not take us who were at her heels, roll 
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us in the hay, laughing at our cries, and tumbling down herself, the better to embrace us! 
She might, indeed, have folded her arms, like our neighbors in the chauteau around, but she 
was so happy in that active, fruitful, half-pleasant life, that she would not have exchanged 
lots with any princess of the tales of Perrault. Besides, she had her gala-days; it was a 
very hospitable house, and numbered the Prefect of Laon and the Bishop of Soissons 
among its guests. On such days my mother did her utmost to metamorphose Mont- 
bérault. It became a perfect chant of flowers; nothing was too beautiful or too good. 
ARSENE HOUsSAGE. 
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AN INDIAN MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Os-he-ouh-mai, the wife of Little Wolf, one of the Iowa Indians, died while at Paris, of an affection of the lunge 
brought on by grief for the death of her young child in London. Her husband was unremitting in his endeavors to con. 
sole and restore her to the love of life; but she constantly replied: ‘No, no; my four children recall me. I see them 
by the side of the Great Spirit. They stretch out their arms to me, and are astonished that I do not join them.” 
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Awaits the dewy eve, I wait the hour 
That sets my spirit free. 


O! no! I must depart 
From earth’s pleasant scenes, for they but 


wake 
Those thrilling memories of the lost which Hark! heard ye not a sound 
shake Sweeter than wild-bird’s note or minstrel’s lay? 


The life-sands from my heart. 


Why do ye bid me stay? 


. Should the rose linger when the young buds die, 


Or the tree flourish when the branches lie 
Stricken by sad decay? 


Doth not the parent dove, 
When her young nurslings leave their lowly home 
And soar on joyous wings to heaven’s blue dome, 
Fly the deserted grave? 


Why, then, should I remain? 
Have I not seen my sweet-voiced warblers soar 
So far away that love’s fond wiles no more 
May lure them back again? 


They cannot come to me; 
But I may go to them—and, as the flower 


I know that music well, for night and day 
I hear it echoing round. 


It is the tuneful chime 

Of spirit voices;—’tis my infant band 

Calling the mourner from this darkened land 
To joy’s unclouded clime. 


My beautiful, my blest! 
Isee them there, by the Great Spirit’s throne: 
With winning words and fond beseeching tone 
They woo me to my rest. 


They chide my long delay, 
And wonder that I linger from their home; 
They stretch their loving arms to bid me come— 
Now would ye have me stay? 
‘HEAVENLY RECOGNITION.’’ 
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WHAT: HIS MOTHER MADE HIM. 


HERE could hardly be presented a more beautiful illustration of the nature and 
workings of a high intellectual and moral influence, upon the formation of char- 
acter, than in Fenelon’s admirable Telemachus. Young, ardent, enthusiastic, in- 

clined to yield himself to the impetus of the moment without duly considering whither it 

would lead him, evil ofttimes appears to him as good, and good as evil; unaided by 
strength superior to his own, his steps would surely have failed a thousand and a thousand 
times amid the hidden pitfalls and quicksands which environed them. 
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But behold how gently, yet prevailingly, the holy guidance of wisdom leads him 
along; mildly controlling his choice without annihilating it—guiding, not binding his 
will! No Rinaldo, hewing down at one stroke the tree with whose fall all the illusions of 
the enchanted garden vanished as a vision, this heavenly guardianship, with gradual 
growth of power, quietly walks by his side, through the voluptuous bowers of Calypso, 
counteracts her siren words of flattery, shields him from the fascinations of her prefer- 
ence, and after bringing him victoriously through many minor conflicts, enables him at 
last even to withstand the rising strength of a pure and virtuous attachment, rather than 
that anything should clash with the one settled purpose and duty of his soul, his return to 
Ithaca. His struggles between inclination and honor, between weakness and resolution, 
the expedients by which he endeavors to hide from his own view the secret disguises of 
his heart, are delicately and truthfully delineated, and commend themselves to the testi- 
mony, the experience of all. 

Let us review those influences that have in some measure formed our own minds; 
their nature, character, and effect upon ourselves; thence shall we be better able to judge 
of what we may do for those who are in their turn just entering upon their career, with 
bosoms ductile to every image that example, conversation, or observation may indelibly 


imprint there. 
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ATHER them close to your loving heart— 
Cradle them on your breast; 
They will soon enough leave your brooding 
care, 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair— 
Little ones in the nest. 


Fret not that the children’s hearts are gay, 
That their restless feet will run; 

There may come a time in the by and by 

When you'll sit in your lonely room and sigh 
For a sound of childish fun. 


When you'll long for a repetition sweet, 
That sounded through each room, 

Of ‘‘Mother! Mother!”’ the dear love calls 

That will echo long in the silent halls, 
And add to their stately gloom. 


DNA INE. 


There may come a time when you’ll long to hear, 
The eager, boyish tread, 

The tuneless whistle, the clear shrill shout, 

The busy bustle inand out, 
And pattering overhead. 


When boys and girls are all grown up; 
And seattered far and wide, 

Or gone to that undiscovered shore 

Where youth and age come never more, 
You will miss them from your side. 


Then gather them close to your loving heart— 
Cradle them close on your breast; 

They will soon enough leave your brooding care, 

Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair— 
Little ones in the nest. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


H conscious heart! 
That in the lone paths of thisshadowy world 
Hast bless’d all light, however dimly shin- 

ing, 

That broke upon the darkness of thy way— 

Number thy lamps of love, and tell me, now, 

How many canst thou re-light at the stars 

And blush not at their burning? One—one only— 

Lit while your pulses by one heart kept time, 

And fed with faithful fondness to your grave— 


(Tho’ sometimes with a hand stretched back from 
heaven,) 

Steadfast through all things—near, when most for- 
got— 

And with its finger of unerring truth 

Pointing the lost way in thy darkest hour— 

One lamp—thy mother’s love—amid the stars 

Shall lift its pure flame changeless, and, before 

The throne of God, burn through eternity— 

Holy—as it was lit and lent thee here. 

N. P. WILLIs. 


“God keep my child! the world is wide, 
I may not hold thee at my side; 
But strong as angel-guard shall be 
The earnest prayers that follow thee.’ 
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GOD KEEP: MY CHILD: 


ae 
OD keep my child! the hour has come, Thy heart is weak, thy strength is small, 
Thou goest forth from friends and home: Ready to stumble or to fall: 
While life, and love, and hope are new, Oh! seek the Lord’s upholding power, 
And all seems bright that meets thy view:— His Spirit’s help, in danger’s hour. 
God keep my child! God keep my child! 
God keep my child! the world is wide, His sceptre all creation sways, 
I may not hold thee at my side; His will the universe obeys; 
But strong as angel-guard shall be Within his arm, before his light, 
The earnest prayers that follow thee, We stand in darkness or in light: 
God keep my ebild! God keep my child! 
A father’s eye, a mother’s hand, Yet the good Shepherd’s tender care, 
They cannot reach the stranger land: The feeblest of his flock shall share; 
But One is ever present there,— He who led Jacob in the way, 
I give my treasure to his care. Still guides and guards, by night or day. 
God keep my child! V God keep my child! 
From all the tempter’s varied wiles, The signal waves,—the hour has come; 
Temptations veiled in frowns or smiles,— Thou must go forth from friends and home; 
From evil men and evil ways, Now let the last fond kiss be giv’n, 
Perils of dark or joyous days, And ‘‘au revoir” in earth or heaven! 
God keep my child! God keep my child! 
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We OTHERS of American boys, accept from me a tribute of respect which no words 
¢ can fitly express—of wonder greater than any of the great things of the world 
ever inspired—of adoration as earnest and devout as the Catholic pays to the 
Virgin. In asingle day, I, a strong man, with nothing else to occupy my mind, am 
reduced to physical and mental worthlessness by the necessities of two boys not over- 
mischievous or bad. And you—Heaven only knows how—have unbroken weeks, months, 
years, yes, life-times of just such experiences, and with them the burden of household 
cares, of physical ills and depressions, of mental anxieties that pierce your hearts with as 
many sorrows as grieved the Holy Mother of old. Compared with thy endurance, that of 
the young man, the athlete, is as weakness; the secret of thy nerves, wonderful even in 
their weakness, is as great as that of the power of the winds. To display decision, thy 
opportunities are more frequent than those of the greatest statesman; thy heroism laughs 
into insignificance that of fort and field; thou art trained in a school of diplomacy such 
as the most experienced court cannot furnish. Do scoffers say that thou canst not hold 
the reins of government? Easier it is to rule a band of savages than to be the successful 
autocrat of thy little kingdom. Compared with the ways of men, even thy failures are 
full of glory. Be thy faults what they may, thy one great, mysterious, unapproachable 
success places thee, in desert, far above warrior, ruler, or priest. Torun Haein 
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Our little ones inquire of me, where is their Mother For if I say to Heaven—then the poor things wish to 


gone— learn 
What answer can I make to them except with tears How far it is, and where, and when their Mother will 
alone? return. 


ALBERT PIKE. 
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Along the scarcely ruffled tide— 
A mother’s care to watch the prow, 

And turn it from the rocks aside— 

We scarcely think how much we owe 
The kindly hand that guides us so. 


When, childhood passed, our early youth 
Upon th’ impetuous river throws 

Our life, a-bound to manhoods port, 
Still, still, the faithful mother goes, 

To teach us how to stem the wave, 

And bear against impending woes: 

But yet we have not learned to know 
How blest the hand that guides us so. 


But wnen upon the stormy sea 

Of manhood’s aim and hope and fear 
We spread our sails before the breeze, 
And for th’ eternal harbor steer— 


BUT WHEN UPON WEES DORM orn 


y 
S down the gentle rivulet 
Of childhood’s innocence we glide— 


~ A mother’s hand to guide the bark 


When, in the storm and wind, alone, 

The days grow long, and sad, and drear= 
°Tis then the heart will overflow 

With love to her who kept us so. 


And with th’ expansion of the mind, 
Still more we feel the love we bear 

To her who watched in childhood’s hour, 
And days of youth, with gentle care; 

We yearn her labors to requite, 

And make her future blest and fair; 

We learn to feel how much we owe 

To her whose love has blessed us so. 


Forget our mother? No! the grave 
May sooner yield the dead in it 

Than we permit the world to blot 
That name in our affections writ; 

Or e’er one faithless, recreant thought 
Of her within our hearts admit: 

But coming years shall serve to show 
Our faith to her who loves us so. 


Ep. PORTER THOMPSON. 
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O phase of his manhood had been prostituted to purposes inimical to growth, de- 
velopment, and purity. His mother was a good and true woman, endowed not 
only with natural talent and mental culture, but with ‘‘the wisdom that cometh 

from on high.”’ She had brought him up in the way he should go, and he did not depart 

from it. She had impressed the brave, stern, manly character with truth and honor, and 
instilled into him integrity of purpose and a love of virtue; and so fitted him for the 
trials of life that the insidious siren of pleasure could not charm him, nor the lion in the 

way of the world’s bitter realities affright him. * * * 

Like the gallant and true-hearted of every Christian age and clime, he entertained 
for his mother the most profound respect and love. ‘‘I stood by his side,’’ said a friend, 
‘as he took leave of the family, when about to repair to the seat of war. One by one he 
bade them adieu. Last of all he turned to the fond mother, who, with her over-burdened 
heart, had reserved the privilege of the last embrace; and while his bosom heaved with 
deep emotion, and his cheeks were wet with tears, he exclaimed, though scarcely able to 
articulate, ‘Mother, I will return for your sake.’’’ But he came no more; and that 
household was darkened with the shadow of a great sorrow, which the heritage of honor 
he won for them cannot dispel—which nothing can lift till they meet him where the 
glories as well as the calamities of earth are regarded no more. 

History or THE Frrst Kentucky Bricape. 
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THE same fond, Mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow; 


She had each folded flower in sight. : 
Mrs. HEMANS. 
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er OW sweetly fall those simple words Now, blinding tears fall thick and fast, 
VE Upon the human heart, I mourn her—lost to view— 
o Whenfriends long bound by strongest ties | While echoes of the heart bring bacx 
Are doomed by fate to part; The farewell prayer, ‘‘God bless you!” 


Ydu sadly press the hands of those 
Who thus in love caress you, 

And soul responsive beats to soul, 
In breathing out, ‘‘God bless you!” 


The mother sending forth her boy 
To scenes untried and new, 

Lisps not a studied, stately speech, 
Nor murmurs out adieu; 


‘““God bless you!’’—ah, long months ago She sadly says, between her sobs, 
I heard the mournful phrase, “Where’er misfortunes press you, 
When one whom I in childhood loved “Come to your mother, son, come back! 
Went from my dreamy gaze; “‘Good-by my boy, God bless you!”’ 
ANON. 
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@ OTHERS, do not sacrifice too much for the children; it will have two bad effects. 
First, it will make them selfish, and then it will cause them to treat you with 
neglect. Do not be deceived into thinking that if you do a great deal for them, 
they will be grateful and do a great deal for you after awhile. ‘‘Train up a child, and 
he will not depart from the training ;’’ and this is true, whether the training be good or 
bad. Whatever you train him to be, that he will be. 

I knew a mother who denied herself almost every comfort that her son might get 
through college, and he repaid her by being ashamed of her old-fashioned dress and 
manners before his fashionable wife and friends, to whom he refused to introduce her. 
He was doing what he had been taught to do—considering his own feelings. His mother 
had taught him, by her acts, that hers were not to be taken into account. Now, do not 
cite Garfield and his mother, for his mother taught him to respect and obey her, and to 
be strong and deny himself. He was carefully taught not only to help himself, but 


others. 

The woman who does not hold herself too cheap before her children, who requires 
them to hand her a chair, and get her a drink, and take her wraps when she comes from 
church—in short, makes them wait upon her, instead of her waiting upon them, is the 
woman who is treated with loving respect. If a mother is not a queen in her own house, 
she is to blame, and the chivalry that is in every boy’s heart will lead him to pay extray- 
agant devotion elsewhere. Many a mother is pained to see her son give all the loving at- 
tention to his wife. She wonders why he never waited upon her so. She does not think 
that the wife has always expected it, while she did not. 

If your sons and daughters are grown, oh, mother, it is almost too late. Still, you 
might make some change. Work for them less, and get them to do more for you. Do 
not complain. Why should you? You aloneare to blame, and oh, don’t scold. Just 
pleasantly assert yourself. Tell them to take you visiting, ask them to read to you. If 
they refuse, don’t scold or complain; just leave their clothes unironed or unmended, and 
vo to see some friend or read. Now, don’t threaten to do this. That would only arouse 
en: but just do it. Be brave, and keep this treatment up for six months, and pay no 
attention to the astonishment and rebellion, you will be almost sure to meet at first, and 
the result will surprise you; but you must be firm and pleasant, or the plan will fail. 

CELESTA. 
10 


“My kind Mother, for as such I must ever love the good Gretchen, did me one altogether invaluable service: she 
taught me less indeed by word than by act and daily reverent look and habitude, her own simple version of the Ohristian 
éaith.” 


TEUFELSDROCKH’S MOTHER 


|) RAW the curtains, close the door, 
Shut out all the curious throng; 
From this troubled earthly shore, 
Mother’s gone a journey long. 
Fold with reverent, tender touch, 
_ All the things she used to wear, 
(Can we prize them over much?) 
By the window stands her chair. 


Here’s the work her feeble hands 
Strove the latest things to do, 

Even while the parting strands 
Of her life were snapped in two. 

Sudden as the summons came 


MOTHER’S ROOM. 


All the things that scattered lie, 

Books, and work, and chair, and stand, 
They have met her loving eye, 

They have touched her kindly hand. 
They are sacred evermore, 

Let them safely, softly by. 


‘ Draw the curtains, close the door 


Shut out every curious eye. 


Mother’s room is lonely now, 
Once it was our blest retreat, 
Often here on cheek and brow, 
Fell our mother’s kisses sweet. 
When our little company 
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Knelt around in humble prayer, 
Now it wrings our heart to see 
Standing here her empty chair. 


She was ready, waiting still, 
Patient, willing e’er the same, 
Subject to her Master’s will. 


Mother’s gone a journey long, 
How we miss her none can tell, 
For our love was true and strong; 
But the angels loved her well. 
So one morn the summons came, 
Earth receded from her view, 
Joy ecstatic filled her soul, 
All the joys of heaven she knew. 


All the flowers that blossom, here, 
How she loved them, watched them grow; 
Ah! the heart that held you dear, 
Pretty things, is stilled you know. 
Never more her gentle hand, 
With its soft and healing touch, 
Will caress you, you shall stand 
On her grave, she loved you much. 
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TEUFELSDROCKH’S: MOTHER: 


BEDIENCE is our universal duty and destiny; wherein whose will not bend must 
break: too early and too thoroughly we cannot be trained to know that Would, in 
this world of ours, is as a mere zero to Should, and for most part as the smallest 
of fractions even to Shall. Hereby was laid for me the basis of worldly discretion, nay 
of morality itself. Let me not quarrel with my upbringing. It was rigorous, too frugal, 
compressively secluded, every way unscientific: yet in that very strictness and domestic 
solitude might there not lie that root of deeper earnestness, of the stem from which all 
noble fruit must grow? Above all, how unskillful soever, it was loving, it was well- 
meant, honest; whereby every deficiency was helped. My kind mother, for as such I 
must ever love the good Gretchen, did me one altogether invaluable service: she taught 
me less indeed by word than by act, and daily reverent look and habitude, her own simple 
version of the Christian Faith. Andreas, too, attended church; yet more like a parade- 
duty, for which he in the other world expected pay with arrears,—as, I trust, he has re- 
ceived; but my mother, with a true woman’s heart, and fine, though uncultivated sense, 
was in the strictest acceptation religious. How indestructibly the Good goods, and prop- 
agates itself, even among the weedy entanglements of Evil! The highest whom I knew 
on earth I here saw bowed down, with awe unspeakable, before a higher Heaven: Such 
things, especially in infancy, reach inwards to the very core of your being; mysteriously 
does a Holy of Holies build itself into visibility in the mysterious deeps; and reverence, 
the divinest in man, springs forth undying from its mean envelopment of fear. Wouldst 
thou rather be a peasant’s son that knew, were it never so rudely, there was a God in 


heaven and in man; or a duke’s son that knew only there were two and thirty quarters on 
THomas CARLYLE. 


the family coach ? 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 


st THE WANDERER’S RETURN: 


HE day was gone, and the night was dark, 
As the howling winds went by, 

And the blending sleet fell thick and fast 
From a stern and stormy sky. 

When a mournful wail, through the rushing gale, 
Was heard at the cottage door— 

Oh! carry me back—oh! carry me back 
To my mother’s home, once more. 


°*Twas a youth who had left his mountain home, 
He had wander’d far and long; 
He had drain‘d the goblet’s fiery tide, 
At the festal midnight throng: 
But a dream of home came o’er his heart, 
As he crept to the cottage door— 
Oh! carry me back—oh! carry me back 
To my mother’s home, once more. 


I have left the hall of the tempter’s power, 
And the revel wild and high— 
They cared not in their reckless mirth 
If I wandered alone to die. 
Doth the fire still burn on the household hearth 
By the elm-tree, old and hoar? 
Oh! carry me back—oh! carry me back 
To my mother’s home, once more. 


Like the weary bird that has wander’d long, 
I will seek my mountain nest, 

And lay this aching head once more, 
On my gentle mother’s breast. 

Once more will I seek the household hearth, 
By the elm-tree, old and hoar— 

Ob! carry me back—oh! carry me back 
To my mother’s home, once more. 
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ACKWARD, turn backward, O Time! in 
YY your flight, 
Hey Make me a child again just for to-night! 
Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
Take me again to your arms as of yore, 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Backward, fly backward, O swift tide of years! 
Iam weary of toil, lam weary of tears! 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain, 

Take them and give me my childhood again! 

I have grown weary of dust and decay, 

Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away, : 
Weary of sowing for others to reap; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed, and faded, our faces between! 

Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain, 
Long I to-night for your presence again! 
Come from the silence so long and so deep,— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


os ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 


Over my heart in days that are flown, 

No love like mother love ever has shone, 

No other worskip abides and endures 

Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours; 

None like a mother can charm away pain 

From the sorrowing soul and the world-weary 
brain; 

Slumber’s soft calm o’er my heavy lids creep; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Come let your brown hair just lighted with gold, 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 

Let it fall over my forehead to-night, 

Shielding my eyes from the flickering light; 

For O! with its sunny-edged shadows once more, 
Happy will throng the sweet visions of yore; 
Lovingly, softly its bright billows sweep— 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 
Since last I was hushed by your lullaby song, 
Sing then again,—to my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood’s years have been only a dream; 
Clasped to your arms in a loving embrace, 
With your soft light lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 

Mrs. ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


———— 


A Moruer loses a child. 
be said to have a child. 


It ever remains to her a child. 
She remembers it as it was. 


It is only she that can 


DICKENS. 
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A CONTRAST. 


ROW of bright little faces, Three little tear-stained faces, 
A patter of dear little feet, Little, bare, unwashed feet, 


IS) And loving arms closely entwining, Shrinkingly, timidly stealing 
Mother’s warm kisses to meet; In terror, lest blows they meet; 
Three little cups on the table, Hard, dry bread on the table; 
‘Three little chairs by the wall, Cold, hard bench by the wall; 
Three little curly heads nestled Straw, and a scanty blanket, 
Each on its pillow so small: That will hardly cover them all; 
Ah! who cannot read me this riddle of joy? No kisses to-night on each little brow— 


‘They’re mother’s own darlings, each dear little boy. God pity and help them! 
They’re motherless now. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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THE RIGHTEOUS NEVER FORSAKEN. 


Hoot away despair! 
Never yield to sorrow— 
The blackest sky may wear 
A sunny face to-morrow. 


i was Saturday night, and the widow of the pine cottage sat by her blazing fagots 

with her five pied children. at her side, endeavoring, by listening to tie art- 

if lessness of their juvenile prattle, to dissipate the heavy gloom that pressed upon 

her mind. Fora year, her own feeble hands had provided for her helpless family, for 

she had no supporter; she thought of no friend in all the wide, unfriendly world around. 

But that mysterious Providence, the wisdom of whose ways are above human compre- 

hension, had visited her with wasting sickness, and her little means had become exhausted. 

It was now, too, midwinter, and the snow lay heavy and deep through all the surrounding 

forests, while storms still seemed gathering in the heavens, and the driving wind roared 
amidst the bending pines, and rocked her puny mansion. 

The last herring smoked upon the hearth before her: it was the only article of food 
she possessed; and no wonder her forlorn desolate state brought up in her lone bosom all 
the anxieties of a mother, when she looked upon her children; and no wonder, forlorn as 
she was, if she suffered the heart-swellings of despair to rise, even though she knew that 
He whose promise is to the widow and the orphan cannot forget his word. Many years 
before, her eldest son had left his forest home to try his fortune on the billowy wave— 
of him she had heard no note or tidings; and in latter times Providence had deprived her 
of the companion and staff of her worldly pilgrimage, in the person of her husband. Yet 
to this hour she had been upborne; she had not only been able to provide for her little 
flock, but had never lost an opportunity of ministering to the wants of the miserable and 
destitute. 

The indolent may well bear with poverty while the ability to gain sustenance remains. 
The individual who has but his own wants to supply may suffer with fortitude the winter 
of want; his affections are not wounded, his heart not wrung. The most desolate in 
populous cities may hope, for charity has not quite closed her hand and heart, and shut 
her eyes on misery. But the industrious mother of helpless and depending children, far 
from the reach of human charity, has none of these to console her. And such a one was 
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the widow of the pine cottage; but as she bent over the fire and took up the last scanty 
remnant of food to spread before her children, her spirits seemed to brighten up, as by 
some sudden and mysterious impulse, and Cowper’s beautiful lines came uncalled across. 


her mind— 
Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


The smoked herring was scarce laid upon the table, when a gentle rap at the door and 
loud barking of a dog attracted the attention of the family. The children flew to open it, 
and a weary ieayelars in tattered garments, and apparently indifferent health, entered and 
begged a lodging anda mouthful of food. Said he, ‘It is now twenty-four hours since I 
tasted bread.’’ “The widow’s heart bled anew, as under a fresh complication of distress ; 
for her sympathies lingered not round her fireside. She hesitated not even now; rest and 
share of all she had, she proffered to the stranger. ‘‘We shall not be forsaken,’’ said she, 
‘cor suffer deeper for an act of charity.”’ 

The traveler drew near the board; but when he saw the scanty fare, he raised his 
eyes towards heaven with astonishment. ‘And this is all your store?’’ said he; ‘‘and a 
share of this do you offer to one you know not? Then never saw I charity before! But, 
madam,’’ he continued, ‘‘do you not wrong your children by giving a part of your last. 
mouthful to a stranger?’ ‘‘Ah,’’ said the poor widow, and the tear-drops gushed into 
her eyes as she said it, ‘‘I have a boy, a darling son, somewhere on the face of the wide 
world, unless heaven has taken him away, and I only act towards you as I would that 
others should act towards him. God, who sent manna from heaven, can provide for us as 
he did for Israel; and how should I this night offend him, if my son should be a wanderer, 
destitute as you, and should have provided for him a home even poor as this, were I to: 
turn you unrelieved away!”’ 

The widow ended, and the stranger, springing from his seat, clasped her in his arms. 
‘*God indeed has provided just such a home for your wandering son, and has given him 
wealth to reward the goodness of his benefactress. My mother! O my mother!’’ 

It was her long-lost son, returned to her bosom from ‘the Indies. He had chosen 
that disguise, that he might the more completely surprise his family; and never was 
surprise more perfect, or followed by a sweeter cup of joy. That humble residence in 
the forest was exchanged for one comfortable, indeed beautiful, in the valley, and the 
widow lived long with her dutiful son, in the enjoyment of worldly plenty and in the 
delightful islcomene: of virtue; and at this day, the passer-by is pointed to the luxuriant 
willow that spreads its branches broad and green above her grave, while he listens to the 
recital of this simple and homely, but not altogether worthless tale. 
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syorjans MATERNITY. 


4 OMAN’S charms are certainly many and powerful. The expanding rose, just 
ges bursting into beauty, has an irresistible bewitchingness: the blooming bride, 

led triumphantly to the hymeneal altar, awakens admiration and interest, and 
the blush of her cheek fills with delight. But the charm of maternity is more sublime 
than all these. Heaven has imprinted in the mother’s face something beyond this world, 
something which claims kindred with the skies—the angelic smile, the tender look, the 
waking, watchful eye, which keeps its fond vigil over the slumbering babe. 
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DYING. 
BAIRN, when I am dead, Is hard on my bairn and me, 
DS 2 How shall ye keep frae harm? And I melt in his breath like snaw. 
x uy What hand will gie ye bread? ‘‘O mither, dinna dee!” 
What fire will keep ye warm? 
How shall ye dwell on earth awa’ fra me! O bairn, it is but closing up the een, 
‘“‘O mither, dinna dee!” And lying down never to rise again. 
Many a strong man’s sleeping hae I seen,— 
O bairn, by night or day There is nae pain! 
I hear nae sounds ava’, I’m weary, weary, and I scarce ken why; 
But voices of winds that blaw, My summer has gone by, 
And the voices of ghaists that say, And sweet were sleep, but for the sake o’ thee. 
Come awa’! come awa’! ‘“‘O mither, dinna dee!”’ 
The Lord that made the wind and made the sea, : Rost. BUCHANAN. 
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THE MOTHER OF JAMES G. BLAINE. 


q tk. BLAINE’S father died, leaving his estate in jeopardy, with taxes unpaid, and 
much of the landed property under mortgage. Mrs. Blaine was therefore com- 
pelled to take upon herself a burden of responsibility, for which she was wholly 


unprepared. 

Necessity forced her to a very great task, the care of a household and an estate that 
was on the verge of dissolution. Bravely, almost hopefully, she did her duty, but with 
all her energy there seemed no abatement of the troubles, and soon her health began to 
show the effects of constant worry and unrequited effort. The lines of insiduous disease 
gradually deepening, appeared one after another, and wasting strength was not long in 
confining her to fhe bed: Here she lay, with patient resignation, for months, eae 
true Christian fortitude, solaced by her Bible, which never left the bed on which she 
rested. 

Reared a Catholic, she was Catholic in all things, not only in devotion to church 
rites, but to Christian duties as well. When she at length became too weak to hold her 
Bible, she had those who watched and cared for her to read aloud consolatory selections. 
When death began to breathe upon her, she did not mistake its meaning, and while con- 
scious faculties remained, she called her son James, and while he knelt by the bed-side, 
she placed her hands upon his head and gave him her bounteous blessings. When the 
boy arose, through his blinding tears he saw the still face of his mother, so still and wan 
that instinct told him she was dead. Thus died a noble Christian woman, whose proud 
spirit was deried the boundless happiness of seeing her blessings attend her son through 
the highest avenues of life, to that honor than which no greater can be given by a nation. 
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THE WOMAN’S CHARGE. 


bY 
, y . 
‘Ne’ ND say to mothers what a holy charge Warn them to wake at early dawn and sow 
Is theirs; with what a kingly power their Good seed, before the world has sown its tares. 
y loye Mrs. L. N. SIGOURNEY. 


Might rule the fountains of the new-born 
mind. 


THE GRANDMOTHER. > 


THE GRAIN ID ViG) tr Eni 


ND Willy, my eldest-born, is gone, you say, 
little Annie? 

Ruddy and white, and strong on his legs, 
he looks like a man. 

And Willy’s wife has written: she never was over- 
wise, 

Never the wife for Willy: he wouldn’t take my ad- 
vice. 


For, Annie, you see, her father was not the man to 
save, 

Hadn’t a head to manage, and drank himself into his 
grave. 

Pretty enough, very pretty! but I was against it for 
one. 

f&bh!—but he wouldn’t hear me—and Willy, you say, 
is gone. 


“But as to the children, Annie, they’re ali about me yet, 
Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left me at two, 
Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like you.” 


Willy, my beauty, my eldest-born, the flower of the 
flock; 

Never a man could fling him: for Willie stood like a 
rock. 

‘‘Here’s a leg for a baby of a week!’ says doctor: 
and he would be bound, 

There was not his like that year in twenty parishes 
round. 


Strong of his hands, and strong on his legs, but still 
of his tongue! 

I ought to have gone before him: I wonder he went 
so young. 

I cannot ery for him, Annie: I have not long to 
stay: 

Perhaps I shall see him the sooner, for he lived far 
away. 


THE GRANDMOTHER. 


Why do you look at me, Annie? you think I am hard 
and cold; 

But all my children have gone before me, I am so 
old; 

I cannot weep for Willy, nor can I weep for the 
rest; 

Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the 
best. 


For I remember a quarrel I had with your father, 
my dear, 

All for a slanderous story, that cost me many a 
tear. 

I mean your grandfather, Annie: it cost me a world 
of woe, 

Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years 
ago. 


For Jenny, my cousin, had come to the place, and I 
knew right well 

That she had injured me; I knew but would not 
tell. 

And she to be coming and slandering me, the base 
little liar! 

But the tongue is a fire, as you know, my dear, the 
tongue is a fire. 


And the parson made it his text that week, and he 
said likewise, 

That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest 
of lies; 

That a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought 
with outright, : 

But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to 
fight. 


And Willy had not been down to the farm for a week 
and a day; 

And all things looked half dead, though it was the 
middle of May. 


* * * * * 


And I cried myself well-nigh blind, and all of an 
evening late 

I climbed to the tep of the garth, and stood by the 
road ut the gate. 

The moon like a rick on fire was rising over the 
the dale, ; 

And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside me chirruped 
the nightingale. 


All of a sudden he stopped: there passed by the gate 
of the farm, 

Willy,—he didn’t see me,—and Jenny hung on his 
arm. 

Out into the road I started, and spoke I scarce knew 
how; 

Ah, there’s no fool like the old one—it makes me 
angry now. 
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Willy stood up like a man, and looked the thingy that 
he meant; 

Jenny, the viper, made me a mocking courtesy and 
went. 

And I said, ‘‘Let us part: in a hundred years it’ll all 
be the same, 
You cannot love me at all, if you love not my good 

name.”’ 


And he turned, and I saw his eyes all wet, in the 
sweet moonshine, 

“Sweetheart, I love you so well that your good name 
is mine. 

And what do Ieare for Jane, let her speak of you 
well or ill; 

But marry me out of hand: we two shall be happy 
still.”’ 


“Marry you, Willy!” said I, ‘‘but Ineeds must speak 
my mind, 

And I fear you’ll listen to tales, be jealous and hard 
and unkind.”’ 

But he turned and clasped me in his arms, and 
answered, ‘‘No, love, no;’’ 

Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 

So Willy and I were wedded: I wore a lilac 
gown; 

And the ringers rang with a will, and he gave the 
ringers a crown. 

But the first that ever I bare was dead before he was 
was born, 

Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, flower and 
thorn. 


That was the first time, too, that ever [ thought of 
death. 

There lay the sweet little body that never had drawn 
a breath. 

Thad not wept, little Annie, not since I had been a wife; 

But I wept like a child, that day, for the babe had 
fought for his life. 


His dear little face was troubled, as if with anger or 
pain: 

I looked at the still little body—his trouble had all 
been in vain. 

For Willy I cannot weep, I shall see him another 
morn: 

But I wept like a child for the child that was dead 
before it was born. 


But he cheered me, my good man, for he seldom 
said me nay: 

Kind, like 2 man, was he: like a man, too, would 
have his way: 

Never jealous—not he, we had 
year; 

And he died, and I could not weep—my own time 
seemed so near. 


many a happy 
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But I wished that it had been God's will that I, too, 
then could have died. 

I began to be tired a little, and fain would have slept 
at his side. 

And that was ten years back, or more, if I don’t 
forget; 

But as to the children, Annie, they’re all about me 
yet. 


Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left me at 
two, 

Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like 
you: 

Pattering over the boards, she comes and goes at 
her will, 

While Harry is in the five-acre and Charlie plowing 
the hill. 


And Harry and Charlie, I hear them too—they sing 
to their team: 

Often they come to the door in a pleasant kind of 
dream. 

They come and sit by my chair, they hover about 
my bed— 

'I am not always certain if they be alive or 

dead. 


And yet I know for a truth, there’s none of them left 
alive; 

For Harry went at sixty, your father at sixty- 
five: 

And Willy, my eldest-born, at nigh three score and 
ten; 

I knew them all as babies, and now they’re elderly 
men. 


For mine is a time of peace, it is not often I 
grieve; 

I am oftener sitting at home in my father’s farm at 
eve; 


~~ 


SISTERS AND MOTHERS. 


And the neighbors come and laugh and gossip, and 
so do I; 

I find myself often laughing at things that have long 
gone by. 


To be sure the preacher says, our sins should make 
us sad; 

But mine is a time of peace, and there is grace to be 
had; 

And God, not man, is the Judge of us all when life 
shall cease; 

And in this Book, little Annie, the message is one of 
peace. 


And age is a time of peace, so it be free from 
pain, 

And happy has been my life; but I would not live it 
again. ; 

I seem to be tired a little, that’s all, and long for 
rest: 

Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with 
the best. 


So Willy has gone, my beauty, my eldest-born, my 
flower; 

But how can I weep for Willy, he has gone but for 
an hour,— , 

Gone for a minute, my son, from this room 
the next: 

I, too, shall go in a minute. 
vexed? 


into 


What time have I to be 


And Willy’s wife has written—she never was over- 
wise— 

Get me my glasses, Annie: thank God that I keep 
my eyes. 

There is but a trifle left you when I shall have passed 
away. 

But stay with the old woman now: you cannot have 
long to stay. 


DISTERS AND MOTEERS: 


MHESE are ties, which, like the invisible strings of conscience, bind man to the 
world of kindly affection, and are the last things forgotten when one leaves life. 
The married situation may be one of pure and uninterrupted felicity; there may 


be no cloud in its whole happy horizon; it may be ever sunny, and flowers spring in it at 
every season of the age. But even these happy ones, who are in this clime of bliss, 
remember long and late the claims of a sister or a mother to their best affections. In the 
life of the solitary and single, those who are said to be doomed to an ennuz of loneliness, 
the claims of a sister and a mother should hold strongly, not only upon their feelings, but 
duties. Those kindnesses which men bestow upon their offspring and their wives, who 
possess each, and in whom their best views are concentrated, in the bachelor are given to 
the (almost) sacred names which constitute this heading. In loving a sister, there is 
none of that earthliness of passion which degrades the heart—in the devotion due to a 
mother, there is none of the selfishness of men. The feelings inspired by both sister and 
mother are all derived from sources as pure as the Divinity that inspired them. 
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ioe vO ABE ALE RECTION. 


HE chains of friendship may be joined together by years of unshrinking exper- 
ience, and the ties of natural love be tested by the strong gales of adversity ; 
yet, when contrasted with that self-existent, all-enduring emotion of a mother’s 

love, they, with all other mortal affections, shrink into comparative insignificance before 

the fervent devotion of its imperishable features. 

The instant one trembling respiration upheaves the tender bosom of her child, and 
the glad expression of life flits across its tiny countenance—the moment one infantile 
accent falls from its little lips, breathing the primal language of young nature, and 
seeming already to say, Mother! Mother! from that moment of exalted felicity or en- 
tailed sorrow, an everlasting feeling leaps into the bosom of the parent, expands with the 
growth of her child, and increases with its strength. 

The immutable fidelity and soul-subduing tenderness of a mother’s affection, as we 
see it in our recollections cf childhood and in our dreams of adolescence, and as we behold 
it smoothing away the thorns of life in our own rising offspring, is like a divine feeling 
which has been sent from Heaven, to soften human nature, and prove that it yet has an 
affinity to things above the earth. Trace a mother’s regard from the pillow of infancy, 
her own faithful bosom, to the death-couch of her child, when sorrow and sickness sur- 
round it, and you will find her unchangeable and unchanged. 

Other affections may be founded upon passion, may wither away to nothing as time 
travels down to oblivion—friendships may decay and youthful loves be superseded by” 
infatuation, but this one feeling predominates to the latest breathings of existence, know- 
ing no shadow, seeing no blight. 

Who that has seen an anxious mother watching over the cradle of her sick or 
slumbering child, fanning the flies from its features, and marking with most intense 
interest the faintest change of its countenance—who, I ask, that has seen the fluctuating 
expression of that parent’s sleepless eye, can hesitate in declaring that the emotion which 
prompts her actions, has no parallel in the bosoms of mankind. Nights of unmurmuring 
watchfulness, days of unwearied fatigue, and a lifetime of numberless deprivations, will 
all be patiently borne by a mother, if her child but reaps the benefit of such unearthly 
weariness and trial. Oh! that love cannot be less than a relic of paradise, a pure and 
hallowed perception coming from the treasury of woman’s soul, a beacon light to her 
offspring in the dark days of misfortune, when all other consolations have sunk back into 
chaos. Yea, when our youthful friends and the school companions of childhood have 
forsaken us; when shame and poverty have descended heavily and witheringly upon our 
names and fortunes; and even when a father’s voice has exclaimed, ‘‘Away! I know you 
not,’’? a mother’s love, like an imperishable sun, cannot go out; its nature is co-essential 
with her life, and one is extinguished only with the other. Her pathetic tongue will say, 
‘Thou art my child; and though the hard-hearted world may spurn thee; though thou art 
friendless and covered with shame, thy mother cannot forget the artless prattling of thine 
infancy; cannot drown the remembrances of thy childish years in the dark waves of 
iniquity which have flowed around thy later ones.’’ She will still hope that the day of 
repentance is approaching; still believe that earthly misfortunes have led her offspring 
from the paths of virtue, and fervently pray that a reformation may speedily take place, 
to obliterate the sinful doings of her child. In a mother’s love there is no insincerity; 
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there are no modulations by fortune, but it lives and is nourished as intensely in the rural 
habitation of a peasant as among the noble and the great, and by the inheritors of a 
diadem. Its residence is in the centre of her heart, from whence it flows through every 
avenue of feeling, quickening with its blessed influence the slightest thoughts and actions. 
And he that would repay all the faithful tenderness of a mother’s devoted affection with 


unkindness and ingratitude, 
“is a wretch 
Whom ’twere base flattery to call a coward.” 
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MATERNAL HEROISM. 


( N the twenty-seventh of January, 1796, a party of Indians killed George Mason, on 
ok Flat Creek, about twelve miles from Knoxville, Tennessee. During the night, he 
p< heard a noise at his stable, and stepped out to ascertain the cause, and the Indi- 
ans, coming between him and the door, intercepted his return. He fled, but was fired 
upon, and wounded. He reached a cave, a quarter of a mile from his house, out of which, 
already weltering in his blood, he was dragged and murdered. Having done this, they re- 
turned to the house to despatch his wife and children. Mrs. Mason, unconscious of the 
fate of her husband, heard them talking to each other as they approached the house. At 
first she was delighted with the hope that her neighbours, aroused by the firing, had come 
>to her assistance. But, perceiving that the conversation was neither in English nor Ger- 
man, the language of her neighbours, she instantly inferred that they were savages, com- 
ing to attack the house. 

The heroine had, that very morning, learned how the double trigger of a rifle was set. 
Fortunately, the children were not awakened by the firing; and she took care not to 
awaken them. She shut the door, and barred it with benches and tables, and took down 
the well-charged rifle of her husband. She placed herself directly opposite the opening 
which would be made by forcing the door. Her husband came not, and she-was too well 
aware that he was slain. She was alone, in the darkness. The yelling savages were with- 
out, pressing upon the house. She took counsel from her own magnanimity, heightened 
by affection for her children, that were sleeping unconsciously around her. The Indians, 
pushing with great violence, gradually opened the door sufficiently wide to attempt an 
entrance. The body of one was thrust into the opening, and just filled it. He was 
struggling for admittance. Two or three more, directly behind him, were propelling him 
' forward. She set the trigger of the rifle, put the muzzle near the body of the foremost, 
and in such a direction that the ball, after passing through his body, would penetrate 
those behind. She fired. The first Indian fell. The next one uttered the scream of 
mortal agony. ‘This intrepid woman saw the policy of profound silence. She observed 
it. The Indians in consequence, were led to believe that armed men were in the house. 
They withdrew from the house, took three horses from the stable, and set it on fire. It 
was afterwards ascertained that this high-minded widow had saved herself and her 
children from the attack of twenty-five assailants ! 


Gas Se LI 70) 
WHEN we are sick, where can we turn for succor? Where can we go to meet a warmer eye 
When we are wretched, where can we complain? With such sure confidence as to a mother? 


And when the world looks cold and surly on us, JOANNA BAILLIE. 


MY MOTHER DEAR. 


HERE was a place in childhood that I re- 
member well, 

And there a voice of sweetest tone bright 
fairy tales did tell, 

And gentle words, and fond embrace, were given 
with joy to me, 
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Vio MO PEER DEAK. 


When I was in that happy place—upon my mother’s 
knee. 


When fairy tales were ended, 
softly said, 

And kissed, and laid me down to sleep, within my 
tiny bed; 


‘‘Good-night,’’? she 
oD ? 


“And holy words she taught me then—methinks I yet can see 
Her angel eyes, as close I knelt beside my mother’s knee.” 


And holy words she taught me then—methinks I yet 


can see 
Her angel eyes, as close I knelt beside my mother’s 


knee. 


In the sickness of my childhood, the perils of my 
prime, 


The sorrows of my riper years, the cares of ev’ry 
time, 

When doubt and danger weighed me down—then 
pleading all for me, 

It was a fervent prayer to Heaven that bent my 
mother’s knee. 
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THE “TROOPER’S “RELORN: 


x! Viwy HEN the gloaming was veiling the wooded 
hills, 
And the gold of the summer’s sun 
Was passing away in the track of the day, 
And the pale stars, one by one, 
Were peering out from the saffron haze 
That softens the evening calm, 
And the last sweet notes from the wild bird's throat, 
Had passed like a woodland psalm, 
A mother stood with her bairnies three, 
By the lane where the road sweeps down, 
Where the traveler sees through the apple trees 
The spires of the far-off town. 


«‘Now, wae is me,”’ said the sad, lone wife, 
‘For the weary hours we stand, 

Wi’ sighs and wi’ fears and blinding tears, 
Awaiting my dear gude mon. 

Wounded, a prisoner, at last “exchanged; 
Three weeks and a day hae gane; 

But still in tears and a prey to fears, 
We wait by the lonely lane.”’ 

While she spoke, from the shaded roadside near, 
A tall, lean figure came; 

And the red blood shot through her pulses hot 
And her veins, like living flame. 


O, she thought she saw in the wave of his hand, 
A nameless, remembered art 

That gave a charm to a strong young arm 
When love first came to her heart. 

Alas, for the wife with the bairnies three! 
She met in the traveler lone 

No answering trace in his wasted face 
Of the long sought, hoped-for one. 

But her heart gushed out in a tender glance, 
As she saw in the warrior worn, 

A manly form that the battle storm 
Had broken and maimed and torn. 


A SCOTCH-AMERICAN BALLAD. 


‘Now where are ye limpin’ so late good man? 
You seem to be unco lame.”’ 

“‘Good dame,’’ quo’ he, with a tear in his eye, 
“I’m limping toward my home. 

I’m needing rest and a kindly hand, 
As your ain fair een can see; 

I’ve been to the fight to protect the right, 
The flag o’the brave and free. 

There’s an ugly scar on this leg that’s left, 
That makes me so feeble seem; 

That ither was lost when our squadrons crossed 
The ford of a bloody stream.”’ 


‘Twas burning with shame, each drew his rein, 
And turning his chargers fleet, 

Our leader’s words and our good broad swords 
Tore victory from defeat.”’ 

She heard in the ring of his manly voice 
The rich loved tones of yore, 

And the wasted face and the limping pace 
Were seen by the wife no more; 

To the wreck of the trooper that proudly Hod 
In the eye of the evening wan, 

Her heart gushed out in a sobbing shout, 
‘‘Dear God! Its me ain gude mon!”’ 


And the wounded and torn of a hundred fights 
Was clasped to her woman’s breast; 

Forgot were his scars *neath the burning stars, 
‘His pains and his needed rest. 

His eldest born took his battered sword, 
Wee Willie, his sash unbound, 

While Maud in his arms, with her infant charms, 
Sat light on an unhealed wound. 

He struck from the road with a bounding heart, 
Forgetting his gashed, stiff knee; 

Up the sweet green lane to his home again, 
With his wife and his bairnies three. 

Dr. McINTOosH. 


MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


eg was thirteen years since my mother’s death, when, after a long absence from my 
native village, I stood beside the sacred mound, beneath high I had seen her 

a buried. Since that mournful period, great change had come over me. My 
childish years had passed away, and with them my youthful character. The world was 
altered too; and as I stood at my mother’s grave, I could hardly realize that I was the 
same thoughtless, happy creature, whose cheeks she had so often kissed in an excess of 
tenderness. But the varied events of thirteen years had not effaced the remembrance of 
that mother’s smile. It seemed as if I had seen her yesterday—as if the blessed.sound of 
her voice was then inmy ear. The gay dreams of my infancy and childhood were 
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brought back so distinctly to my mind, that had it not been for one bitter recollection, 
the tears I shed would have been gentle and refreshing. The circumstance may seem a 
trifling one—but the thought of it even now agonizes my heart—andI relate it that 
children who have parents may love them as they ought. 

My mother had been ill a long time; and I had become so much accustomed to her 
pale face and weak voice, that I was not frightened at them, as children usually are. At 
first, it is true, I sobbed violently—for they told me she would die; but when, day after 
day, I returned from school, and found her the same, I began to believe she would always 
be spared to me. 

One day, when I had lost my place in the class, and done my work wrong-side out- 
ward, I came home discouraged and fretful. I went into my mother’s chamber. She 
was paler than usual, but she met me with the same affectionate smile that always wel- 
comed my return. Alas! when I look back through the lapse of thirteen years, I think 
my heart must have been stone, not to have been melted by it. She requested me to go 
down stairs, and bring hera glass of water—I pettishly asked why she did not call a 
domestic to do it. With a look of mild reproach, which I shall never forget, if I live to 
be a hundred years old, ‘‘And will not my daughter bring a glass of water for her poor, 
sick mother ?”’ 

I went and brought her the water, but I did not do it kindly. Instead of smiling 
and kissing her as I was wont to do, I set the glass down very quick, and left the room. 
After playing a short time, I went to bed, without bidding my mother ‘Good night;”’ 
but when alone in my room, in darkness and silence, I remembered how pale she looked, 
and how her voice trembled when she said, ‘‘Will not my daughter bring a glass of water 
for her poor, sick mother?’’? I could not sleep—and I stole into her chamber, to ask 
forgiveness. She had sunk into an uneasy slumber, and they told me I must not waken 
her. JI did not tell any one what troubled me, but stole back to my bed, resolved to rise 
early in the morning, and tell her how sorry I was for my conduct. 

The sun was shining brightly when I awoke, and, hurrying on my clothes, I hastened 
to my mother’s room. She was dead!—she never spoke to me more—never smiled upon 
me again; and when I touched the hand that used to rest upon my head in blessing, it 
was so cold that it made me start. I bowed down by her side, and sobbed in the bitter- 
ness of my heart. I then wished I could die, and be buried with her; and old as I now 
am, I would give worlds, were they mine to give, could my mother but have lived to teu 
me she forgave my childish ingratitude. But I cannot call her back, and when I stand 
by her grave, and whenever I think of her manifold kindness, the memory of that re- 
proachful look she gave me will ‘bite like a serpent and sting like an adder.’’ 
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é. CRO hy: MOT EEE: 

£ HEY tell us of an Indian tree, | From which the life, that fills and warms 
Which howso’er the sun and sky Its grateful being, first had birth. 

May tempt its boughs to wander free, 
And shoot, and blossom, wide and high, 


Tis thus, though woo’d by flattering friends, 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 
Far better loves to bend its arms This heart, my own dear mother, bends, 


Downward again to that dear earth, With love’s true instinct, back to thee. 
THOMAS MOORE. 


ECHO DELL; OR, THE MOTHER’S QUESTIONING. 


MOTHER VOFPYGORD: 


A PRAYER. 
OTHER of God! as evening falls In desert march or battle’s flame, 
Upon the silent sea, In fortress and in field, 
And shadows veil the mountain walls, Our war-cry is thy holy name, 
We lift our souls to thee! Thy love our joy and shield! 
From lurking perils of the night, And if we falter, let thy power 
The desert’s hidden harms, Thy stern avenger be, 
From plagues that waste, from blasts that smite, And God forget us in the hour 
Defend thy men-at-arms! We cease to think of thee! 
_ Mother of God! thy starry smile Mother of God! the evening fades 
Still bless us from above! On wave and hill and Jea, 
Keep pure our sauls from passion’s guile, And in the twilight’s deepening shades 
Our hearts from earthly love! We lift our souls to thee! 
Still save each soul from guilt apart In passion’s stress—the battle’s strife, 
As stainless as each sword, The desert’s lurking harms, 
And guard undimmed in every heart Maid-Mother of the Lord of Life, 
The image of our Lord! Protect thy men-at-arms! 
JOHN Hay, IN “Guy OF THE TEMPLE.” 
OI } 
He (sch ECHO DELLE OR; THE MOTHER'S OU ES IONING: 
: af HREE there were that left my cot; “Nought is heard but rippling waves, 
& Wy ‘I'wo are here and one is not; Warbling birds and shouting braves; 
ery Why does Willie linger? Silent is his voice in sweet Echo Dell.” 


Say, can you tell? 

‘‘He was weary by the way; “Is he coming by and by? 
When we came, he could but stay May I bless him ere I die? 

In the shady grove at sweet Echo Dell: Why, then, does he linger? 


It was there we softly said ‘Farewell!’ Say, can you tell?” 
And the towering granite crest ‘Mirrored in that mountain lake, 


Nobly guards his place of rest, Heaven is near, and he will wake 
Near the lovely lake of sweet Echo Dell.” Never elsewhere than in sweet Echo Dell.” 


“Would you erush my only joy? 
Surely I shall meet my boy! 
Why, then, does he linger? 
Say, can you tell?” 
“Never will his weary feet 
Travel more, yet may you meet 
When your soul floats over sweet Echo Dell. 
It was there we softly said ‘Farewell!’ 


“Ts he laden well with gold? 
Does he bring me wealth untold? 
Why, then, does he linger? 
: Say, can’st thou tell?” 
“All his treasures are above; 
All he sent you was his love, 
With a whispered prayer from sweet Echo Dell.’’ 


“Coming homeward, does he sing And the towering granite crest 
Like a lark upon the wing? Nobly guards his place of rest, 
Why, then, does he linger? Near the lovely lake of sweet Echo Dell.’’ 
Say, can you tell?”’ ANONYMOUS. 
OS “$ ~o- =O) 


CROMWELL’S MOTHER: DURING: PoE PROTEC ROR ah 


NE is sorry for Cromwell in his old days. His complaint.is incessant of the heavy 
wor», burden Providence has laid on him. Heavy; which he must bear till death. 
ii Old Colonel Hutchinson, as his wife relates it, Hutchinson his battle-mate, 
coming to see him on some indispensable business, much against his will,—Cromwell 
‘follows him to the door,”’ in a most paternal, domestic, conciliatory style; begs that he 
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would be reconciled to him, his old brother in arms; says how much it grieves him to be 
misunderstood, deserted by true fellow-soldiers, dear to him from of old: The vigorous 
Hutchinson, cased in his hard formula, sullenly goes his way.—And the man’s head now 
white; his strong arm growing weary with its long work!—I think always too of his poor 
mother, now very old, living in that palace of his; a right brave woman; as indeed they 
lived all an honest God-fearing household there: if she heard a shot go off, she thought it 
was her son killed. He had to come to her at least once a day, that she might see with 
her own eyes that he was yet living. The poor old mother! 
CARLYLE: ‘*H®ROES AND Hero-WorsHIP.”’ 
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Evens Ok TEE MOLPHER: 


© 


2 Y child is lying on my knees, 
‘The signs of heaven she reads; 
My face is all the heaven she sees, 
Is all the heaven she needs. 


And she is well, yea, bathed in bliss; 
If heaven is in my face— 

Behind it is all tenderness 
And truthfulness and grace. 


I mean her well so earnestly, 
Unchanged in changing mood; 

My life would go without a sigh 
To bring her something good, 


I also am a child, and I 
Am ignorant and weak; 

I gaze upon the starry sky, 
And then I must not speak; 


For all behind the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad, 


is 


Behind men’s hearts and souls doth lie 
The Infinite of God. 


Aye, true to her, though troubled sore 
I cannot choose but be; 

Thou who art veace for evermore 
Art very true to me. 


ii I am low and sinful, bring 
More love where need is rife; 
Thou knowest what an awful thing 
It is to be a life. 


Hast thou not wisdom to enwrap 
My waywardness apout, 

in doubting safety on the lap 
Of Love that knows no doubt? 


Lo! Lord, I sit in thy wide space, 
My child upon my knee; 
She looketh up into my face, 


And I look up to Thee. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Than in thy pinhead! s fr Sess Bison: art 
thou: 

A softer sun-flush tints thy golden hair, 

A sweeter grace adorns thy gentle brow. 


Lips that shall call thee ‘‘mother”’ at thy breast 
Feed the young life, wherein thy nature feels 
Its dear fulfillment; little hands are pressed 
On the white fountain love alone unseals. 


Look down, and let life’s tender daybreak throw 
A second radiance on thy ripened hour; 
Retrace thine own forgotten advent so, 
And in the bud behold thy perfect flower. 
11 


A) 


PEE MOTHER. 


Nay, question not: whatever lies beyond 

God will dispose. Sit thus, Madonna mine, 
For thou art haloed with a love as fond 

As Jewish Mary gave the Child Divine. 


I lay my own proud title at thy feet; 
Thine the first, holiest right to love shalt be; 
Though in His heart our wedded pulses beat, 
His sweetest life our darling draws from thee. 


The father in his child beholds this truth, 
His perfect manhood has assumed its reign; 
Thou wear’st anew the roses of thy youth— 
The mother in her child is born again. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


NAME engrayen on our hearts 
Is traced upon a stone. 
NES" Not there the sainted spirit! 
: She dwells in holy light, 
Within the pearl raised portals, 
With those who walk in white. 
May all her children follow 
The path she meekly trod, 
And reach the home she rests in now 
And dwell, like her with God. 
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NALVATION IS COME TO THIS, HOUSE. 


HAPPY house, O home supremely blest, 
Where Thou, Lord Jesus Christ, art en- 
tertained 
As the most welcome and belovéd guest, 
With true devotion and with love unfeigned: 
Where all hearts beat in unison with Thine, 
Where eyes grow brighter as they look on Thee, 
Where all are ready at the slightest sign, 
To do Thy will and do it heartily. 


O happy house, where man and wife are one 
Through love of Thee, in spirit, heart, and mind; 
Together joined by holy bands, which none, 
Not death itself, can sever or unbind: 
Where both on Thee, unfailingly depend, 
In weal and woe, in good and evil days, 
And hope with Thee eternity to spend 
In sweet communion and eternal praise. 


O happy house, where with the hands of prayer 
Parents commit their children to the Friend, 

Who, with amore than mother’s tender care, 
Will watch and keep them safely to the end: 


— 


Where they are taught to sit at Jesus’ feet, 
And listen to the words of life and truth, 
And learn to lisp His praise in accents sweet, 
From early childhood to advancing youth. 


O happy house, where man and maid pursue 
Their daily labours as unto the Lord, 
Desiring only that whate’er they do 
May be according to His will and word: 
As servants, yet as friends and brethren too, 
Their love with deep humility combined, 
No less in little than in great things true, 
They serve Him gladly with a willing mind. 


O happy house, where Thou dost share the weal, 
Where none forget Thee, whatsoe’er befall; 

O happy house, where Thou the wounds dost heal, 
The Healer and the Comforter of all; 

Till every one his stated task hath done, 
And all at length shall peacefully depart 

To the bright realms where Thou Thyself art gone, 
The Father’s house where Thou already art. 


—_—— 


HOME. 


HERE is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world be- 
side; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night; . 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love exalted youth: 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 
For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
165 


A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband. brother, friend ; 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 

Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life! 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found? 

Art thou a man?—a patriot?—look around; 

O, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home! 
MONTGOMERY. 


166 HOME THE TRUE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 


MY LIT PLB? Coe, 


1 Y wealth is in a little cot, And there a pretty nightingale 
Which stands upon a meadow floor Sings on the tree so sweet a song, 


iS Close by a brook: the brook is small, That every passing traveler stands 
* But cannot clearer be, I’m sure. To listen, ere he speeds along. 
A tree stands near the little cot, Thou little one, with sunny hair, 
Which for its boughs is scarcely seen; Who long hath blessed my humble lot— 
And ’gainst the sun, and cold, and wind, I go—rough blows the stormy wind— 
It shelters those that dwell therein. Wilt thou with me into my cot? 
GLINN. 
<—~ & <2-2 


gay OMAN’S power is for rule, not for battle, and her intellect is not for invention or 
ee creation, but for sweet ordering, arrangement, and decision. Within the home, 

as ruled by her, unless she herself has sought it, need enter no danger, no temp- 
tation, no cause of error or offense. 

This is the true nature of home—it is the place of peace; the shelter not only from 
all injury, but from all terror, doubt, and division. As itis not this, it is not home; so 
far as the anxieties of the outer life penetrate into it, and the inconsistently minded, un- 
known, unloved, or hostile society of the outer world is allowed by either husband or wife 
to cross the threshold, it ceases to be home; it is then only a part of that outer world 
which you have roofed over, and lighted fire in. But so far as it is a sacred place, a 


-vestal temple, atemple of the hearth, watched over by household gods, before whose 


faces none can come but those whom they can receive with love—so far as it is this, and 
roof and fire are types only of a nobler shade and light—shade as of the rock in a weary 
land, and light as of the Pharos in the stormy sea;—so far it vindicates the name and 
fulfills the praise of home. 

And wherever a true wife comes, this home is always roundher. The stars only may 
be over her head; the glowworm in the night-cold grass may be the only fire at her foot; 
but home is yet wherever she is; and for a noble woman it stretches far round her, bet- 


ter than ceiled with cedar, or painted with vermilion, shedding its quiet light far, for 


those who else were homeless. 
JOHN Ruskin. 


a SS eee 
Me sestey DOMESTIC PEACE. 
ELL me, on what holy ground Still around her steps are seen 

May domestic peace be found? Spotless Honor’s meeker Mien, 
Halcyon daughter of the skies, Love, the sire of pleasing fears, 
Far on fearful wings she flies Sorrow smiling through her tears, 

From the pomp of sceptered state, And, conscious of the past employ, 

From the rebel’s noisy hate. Memory, bosom-spring of joy. 

In a cottage vale she dwells COLERIDGE. 


Listening to the Sabbath bells! 


PAD Os ae : re f 
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THE PERPLEXED HOUSEKEEPER. 


WISH I had a dozen pair O dear! if P—— comes home, 


Of hands this very minute; And finds things in this pother, 
Id soon put all these things to rights— He’ll just begin to tell me all 
The very mischief’s in it! About his tidy mother! 
Here’s a big washing to be done, How nice her kitchen used to be, 
One pair of hands to do it; Her dinner always ready 
Sheets, shirts, and stockings, coats and pants, Exactly when the noon-bell rung— 
How will I e’er get through it! Hush, hush, dear little Freddy! 
Dinner to get for six or more; And then will come some hasty word 
No loaf left o’er from Sunday; Right out before I’m thinking— 
And baby cross as he can live— They say that hasty words from wives 
He’s always so on Monday. . Set sober men to drinking. 
And there’s the cream, ’tis getting sour, Now, isn’t that a great idea, 
And must forthwith be churning; That men should take to sinning 
And here’s Bob wants a button on— Because a weary, half-sick wife 
Which way shall I be turning? Can’t always smile so winning. 
*Tis time the meat was in the pot, When I wes young I used to earn 
The bread was worked for baking, My living without trouble; 
The clothes were taken from the boil— Had clothes, and pocket money, too, 
O dear! the baby’s waking. And hours of leisure double. 
Hush, baby, dear! there, hush-sh-sh! I never dreamed of such a fate, 
I wish he’d sleep a little, When I a-lass! was courted— 
Till I could run and get some wood Wife, mother, nurse, seamstress, cook, house-keeper, 
To hurry up that kettle. chambermaid, laundress, dairy-woman, and 


scrub generally—doing the work of six— 
For the sake of being supported! 


——--F NON No oye ————— 


Sie ONG ACO; 


LADY opens a short epistle from her brother. He is rich, successful, busy, in 
short driven, cannot visit her at a certain date, regrets, with love, etc., all in ten 
short lines. What does this dry notice tell? It tells of a buffalo-robe which, by 

much strategy, can be secured from father’s study; it tells of a daring, rollicking boy 

who has got the strategy, and will soon get the buffalo-robe. It tells of two boys and 
three nls: all gathered in the robe, with the rollicking one as fireman and engineer, 
making the famous trip down the stairs which shall tumble them all into the presence of 

a parent who will make a weak demonstration of severity, clearly official, and merely 

masking a very evident inclination to try a trip on the same train. Where was this? Why 

at the dear old Home, in the Long Ago. Who was the fireman and engineer? Why, 
this great, pompous man of business, ee short note his sister has just bind down—of 
course, he was the fireman and the engineer! JOHN McGovern. 


ofjo— 


To make a happy fireside clime That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 


To weans and wife— BuRNS. 


168 HOME INFLUENCES. 


THE MOUNTAIN HOME. 


PS ion 

a Y mountain home, my mountain home! I’ve seen their noble forest wide, 
aN Dear are the hills to me! I’ve seen their smiling vale; 

m 5 Where first my childhood loved to roam Where proudly rolls the silver tide 
Wild as the summer bee. That bears the glorious sail. 

The summer bee may gather sweet But these are of the earth below; 
From flowers in sunny prime; Our home is in the sky! 

And memory brings, with wing as fleet, The eagle’s flight is not more bright 
Sweet thoughts of early time. Than paths that we may try, 

Still, fancy bears me to the hills, While all around sweet echoes ring, 
Where childhood loved to roam; Beneath heaven’s azure dome: 

I hear, I see, your sparkling rills, Then well the mountaineer may sing, 
My own, my mountain home! “My own, my mountain home!”’ 
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HOME INFLUENCES. 


SHERE is music in the word home. To the old it brings a bewitching strain from 
the harp of memory; to the young it is a reminder of all that is near and dear to 
them. Among the many songs we are wont to listen to, there is not one more 
cherished than the touching melody of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

Will you go back with me a few years, dear reader, in the history of the past, and 
traverse in imagination the gay streets and gilded saloons of Paris, that once bright 
center of the world’s follies and pleasures? Passing through its splendid thoroughfares 
is one (an Englishman) who has left his home and native land to view the splendors and 
enjoy the pleasures of a foreign country. He has beheld with delight its paintings, its 
sculpture, and the grand yet graceful proportions of its buildings, and has yielded to the 
spell of the sweetest music. Yet, in the midst of his keenest happiness, when he was re- 
joicing most over the privileges he possessed, temptations assailed him. Sin was pre- 
sented to him in one of its most bewitching garbs. He drank wildly and deeply of the 
intoxicating cup, and his draught brought Siinees Reason was overwhelmed, and he 
rushed out, all his scruples overcome, careless of what he did or how deeply he became 
immersed in the hitherto unknown sea of guilt. 

The cool night air lifted the damp locks from his heated brow, and swept with sooth- 
ing touch over his flushed cheeks. Walking on, calmer, but no less determined, strains 
of music from a distance met his ear. Following in the direction the sound indicated, he 
at length distinguished the words and air. The song was well. remembered. It was 
‘“‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ Clear and sweet the voice of some English singer rose and fell 
on the air, in the soft cadences of that beloved melody. 

Motionless the wanderer listened till the last note floated away and he could hear 
nothing but the ceaseless murmur of a great city. Then he turned slowly, with no feeling 
that his manhood was shamed by the tear which fell as a bright evidence of the power 
of song. 

The demon that dwells in the wine had fled; and reason once more asserted her right 
to control. As the soft strains of ‘‘Sweet Home’’ had floated to his ear, memory brought 
up before him his own ‘‘sweet home.”’ He saw his gentle mother, and heard her speak, 
while honest pride beamed from her eye, of her son, in whose nobleness and honor she 
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could always trust; and his heart smote him as he thought how little he deserved such 
confidence. He remembered her last words of love and counsel, and the tearful farewell 
of all those dear ones who gladdened that far-away home with their presence. Well he 
knew their pride in his integrity, aud the tide of remorse swept over his spirit as he felt 
what their sorrow would be, could they have seen him an hour before. Subdued and 
repentant, he retraced his steps, and with this vow never to taste of the terrible draught 
that could so excite him to madness, was mingled a deep sense of thankfulness for his 
escape from further degradation. The influence of home had protected him, though the 
sea rolled between. ; 

None can tell how often the commission of crime is prevented by such memories. If, 
then, the spell of home is so powerful, how important it is to make it pleasant and lov- 
able! Many a time a cheerful home and smiling face does more to make good men and 
women than all the learning and eloquence that can be used. It has been said that the 
sweetest words in our language are ‘‘Mother, Home, and Heaven;”’’ and one might almost 
say the word home included them all; for who can think of home without remembering 
the gentle mother who sanctified it by her presence? And is not home the dearest name 
for heaven? We think of that better land as a home where brightness will never end in 
night. Oh, then, may our homes on earth be the centers of all our joys; may they be as 
green spots in the desert, to which we can retire when weary of the cares and perplexities 
of life, and drink the clear waters of a love which we know to be sincere and always 


unfailing. ‘SATURDAY EvENtINnG Post.’’ 


THe CHiLL DREN SS HOUR: 


ETWEEN the dark and daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower, 
>7 Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
‘That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me, 
They seem to be everywhere. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The pattér of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamp-light, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence; 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They almost devour me with kisses; 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old Moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down in the dungeon, 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there I will keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 


LONGYFELLOW. 
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“See the forms of little children 


they go to rest; 


Kneeling ere 


All in quiet nursery chambers, 
While the dusky shadows creep, 


Hear the voices of the children— 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’ 
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NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


ne ey 


: N the quiet nursery chambers, In the silence and the darkness, 
4) Snowy pillows yet unpressed, Darkness growing still more deep, 
(E 3) See the forms of little children Listen to the little children 
( Kneeling white-robed for their rest; Praying God their souls to keep. 
All in the quiet nursery chambers, 
While the dusky shadows creep, “If we die’’—so pray the children 
Hear the voices of the children— And the mother’s head droops low,— 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” (One from out her fold is sleeping 
Deep beneath the winter’s snow), 
On the meadow and the mountain ‘Take our souls,’’—and past the casement 
Calmly shine the winter stars, Flits a gleam of crystal light 
But across the glistening lowlands Like the trailing of his garments, 
Slant the moonlight’s silver bars; Walking evermore in white. 
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fH BRIGHT HOME: 


HERE are many bright homes even in this world. Love brings golden sunshine 
into them. There plenty crowns the board, and laughter rings up to the roof. 
The father is genial, the mother happy, the young men and maidens are full of 

merry thought, and fond of each other’s company and confidence, and the baby is the de- 

light of all. Flowers, music, song, books, friends, plenty and pure religion—simple, 
sweet and salutary—make their homes the abode of purity and peace. 

And many of the poor have happy homes. Poverty does not quench love, and where 
love reigns, contentment, kind words, thrift, smiles, and songs are always present. 

Charles Dickens well said: ‘If ever household affections and loves are graceful 
things, they are graceful in the poor. The ties that bind the wealthy and the proud may 
be forged on earth, but those which link the poor man to his humble hearth are of the 
true metal, and bear the stamp of Heaven. The man of high descent may love the halls 
and lands of his inheritance as part of himself, as trophies of his birth and power; the 
poor man’s attachment to the tenement he holds, which strangers have held before, and 
may to-morrow occupy again, has a worthier root, struck deep into a purer soil. His 
household gods are of flesh and blood, with no alloy of silver, gold, or precious stones; 
he has no property, but in the affections of his own heart; and when they endear bare 
floors and walls, despite of toil and scanty meals, that man has his love of home from God, 
and his rude hut becomes a solemn place.”’ 

Dr. James Hamilton, in his fine wisdom, asked: ‘‘Are you not surprised to find how 
independent of money peace of conscience is, and how much happiness can be condensed 
in the humble.it home? A cottage will not hold the bulky furniture and sumptuous ac- 
commodations of a mansion; but if God be there, a cottage will hold as much happiness 
as might stock a palace.’’ Sir Arthur Helps, writing to a son of toil of his wish to lead 
a good life and have a happy home, said: ‘*Resolve—and tell your wife of your resolu- 
tion. She will aid it all she can. Her step will be lighter and her hand busier all day, 
expecting the comfortable evening at home when you return. Household affairs will have 
been well attended to. A place for everything, and everything in its place, will, like 
some good genius, have made even an humbie home the scene of neatness, arrangement, 
and taste. The table will be ready at the fireside. The loaf will be one of that order 
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which says by its appearance, ‘you may come and cut again.’ The cups and saucers will 
be waiting for supplies. The kettle will be singing, and the children, happy with fresh 
air and exercise, will be smiling in their glad anticipation of that evening meal when 
father is at home, and of the pleasant reading afterward.”’ 

Lord Byron was not a man of domestic habits, but even he could write: 


‘Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark, 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home; 
’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.”’ 


Home, home, sweet home! It is there men and women find the wholesome meal, 
the needful rest, a shelter from the storms of life, and an image of the Home in the 
celestial and everlasting sphere. G. W. M. 
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NO BABY. IN LAE HOUSE: 


TO baby in the house I know, No pile of mending to be done, 


*Tis far too nice and clean. Made up of baby-clothes; 
No toys, by careless fingers strewn, No little troubles to be soothed; 
Upon the floors are seen. No little hands to fold; 
No finger-marks are on the panes, No grimy fingers to be washed ; 
No scratches on the chairs; No stories to be told; 
No wooden men set up in rows, No tender kisses to be given; 
Or marshalled off in pairs; No nicknames—‘‘Dove,’’ and ‘‘Mouse;”’ 
No little stockings to be darned, No merry frolics after tea— 
All ragged at the toes; No baby in the house! 
CLARA G. DOLLIVER.- 
ca pe 2D 
AE AMY, 


EAR love, whatever fate The treason of the past,— 
a) The flying years unfold, All, all are reconciled: 
There’s none can dissipate Life’s glory shines at last 


The happiness we hold. On father, mother, child! 
Whatever cloud may rise, 

The very storms grow mild To meet the days and years, 
When bend the blissful skies With hands that never part; 

O’er husband, wife, and child. To shed no secret tears, 

To hide no lonely heart; 

The errant dreams that failed, To know our longing stilled, 

The promises that fled, To feel that God has smiled: 
The roseate hopes that paled, These are the dreams fulfilled 

The loves that now are dead, In Husband, Wife, and Child, 


In Father, Mother, Child! 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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ate THE MAN IS;CHE MEASURE-OR SEIS © ls mr: 


in O carpenter’s rule, no rod and chain, will measure the dimensions of any house 
or house-lot; go into the house; if the proprietor is constrained and deferring, 
tis of no importance how large his house, how beautiful his grounds—you 
quickly come to the end of all; but, if the man is self-possessed, happy, and at home, 
his house is deep-founded, indefinitely large and interesting, the roof and dome buoyant 


as the sky. EMERSON. 


CHOOSING A NAME. 


‘; HAR yonder copse, where once the garden 
smiled, : 

And still where many a garden flower grows 
wild; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his 
place! 

Unskillful to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learnt to prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 


HOME OF THE VILLAGE PARSON. : 
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He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; i 
The long-remember’d beggar was his guest, i 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast; 
The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d: 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were 
won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learn’d to 
glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 
GOLDSMITH. 
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WY HAVE got a new-born sister ; 

I was nigh the first that kissed her. 
When the nursing-woman brought her 
“ To papa, his infant daughter, 

How papa’s dear eyes did glisten!— 

She will shortly be to christen; 

And papa has made the offer, 

I shall have the naming of her. 

Now I wonder what would please her— 
Charlotte, Julia, or Louisa? 

Ann and Mary, they’re too common; 
Joan’s too formal for a woman; 

Jane’s a prettier name beside; 

But we bad a Jane that died. 

They would say, if ’twas Rebecca 


« CHOOSING A NAME. , 
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That she was a little quaker. 
Edith’s pretty, but that looks 
Better in old English books; 
Ellen’s left orf long ago; 
Blanche is out of fashion now. 
None that I have named as yet 
Are so good as Margaret; 
Emily is neat and fine; 
What do you think of Caroline? 
How I’m puzzled and perplexed 
What to choose or think of next! 
Iam in a little fever 
Lest the name that I should give her 
Should disgrace her or defame her— 
I will leave papa to name her. 

Mary LAmps. 


phe 
i DON’T be sorrowful, darling! 

And don’t be sorrowful, pray; 
hs Nae Taking the year together, my dear, 
as There isn’t more night than day. 


*Tis rainy weather, my darling; 
Time’s waves they heavily run; 

But taking the year together, my dear; 
There isn’t more cloud than sun. 


We are old folks now, my darling, 
Our heads are growing gray; 

But taking the year all around, my dear, 
You will always find the May. 


DON’T BE SORROWFUL, DARLING. 


We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses long ago; 

And the time of the year is coming, my dear, 
For the silent night and the snow. 


But God is God, my darling, 
Of the night as well as the day; 
And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever He leads the way. ‘ 


A. God of the night, my darling, 
Of the night of death so grim; 
The gate that leads out of Jife, good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to Him. 
REMBRANDT PEALE. 
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LOOKS AND WORDS AND DEEDS. 


PLEASANT smiles and glances bright Words of love from hearts sincere, 
“ Are like pure and fragrant flowers, In this world of care and woe, 
Shedding round them loving light, Are like springs in deserts drear, 
Cheering many weary hours. Giving life where’er they flow. 


"Deeds of kindness, done in love, 
Diamonds are in settings rare; 

In the realms of bliss above 
These the gems the blessed wear.” 


Deeds of kindness, done in love, Let us cherish them wlth care 
Diamonds are in settings rare; Looks and words and deeds of love, 
In the realms of bliss above Each the other’s burden bear, 
These the gems the blessed wear. Traveling to our home above. 


“SONG GARDEN.” 
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HOME NOT=MERELY “PEACE: 


HERE is no home in halls of pride, A law.of strange attractive force, 
They are too high, and cold, and wide; That holds the feelings in their course; 
No home is by the wanderer found; It is a presence undefined, 
‘Tis not in place; it hath no bound; O’ershadowing the conscious mind, 
It is a circling atmosphere, Where love and duty sweetly blend 
Investing all the heart holds dear; To consecrate the name of friend. 


CONDER. 


UT are ye sure the news is true? 
= And are ye sure he’s weel? 


ACS) Is this a time to think 0’ wark? 


There’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nea luck at a’, 

‘There’s nea luck about the house, 
When our gudeman’s awa. 


Is this a time to think o’ wark, 
When Colin’s at the door? 

Rax down my cloak—I’ll to the quay, 
And see him come ashore. 


* bot ihe NEE TANT cr OT Wyte oy Oe 
vn ey een a. 


# Sued in 


Ye jauds, fling by your wheel. 


MODEL HOMES. 


REE NX RIINE RS. WIFE: 


There are twa hens into the crib 
Hae fed this month and mair, 

Mak haste and thraw their necks about 
That Colin weel may fare. 


? 


Bring down to me my bigonet, 
My bishop’s satin gown, 

For I maun tell the bailie’s wife, 
That Colin’s come to town. 


My Turkey slippers I’ll put on, 
My stockins pearl blue— 

It’s a’ to pleasure our gudeman, 
For he’s baith leal and true. 
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Rise up and make a clean fireside, 
Put on the mickle pat; 

Gie little Kate her cotton goun, 
And Jock, his Sunday’s coat. 


Sae true his heart, sae smooth his tongue; 
His breath’s like caller air; 

His very fit has music in ’t 
As he comes up the stair. 


And mak their shoon as black as slaes, 
Their stockins white as snaw; 

It’s a’ to pleasure our gudeman— 
He likes to see them braw. 


And will I see his face again? 
And will I hear him speak? 
I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought: 


In troth, I’m like to greet. 
Wo. MICKLE. 


&, MODEL HOMES. 

Ape ESIDES model schools, let us have homes crowned with the clambering vine, 
amid the cooling shade of trees, surrounded with the verdant lawn, with pendant 
berries, with golden fruits, and clusters of crimson grapes. Homes graced with 
pictures, refined by books, and gladdened with song. Homes in which there shall be no 
scorching blasts of passion, nor polar storms of coldness and hate. Homes in which the 
wife and mother shall not lose all her attractive charms by unremitting drudgery and 
toil; nor the husband and father starve his brain and dwarf his soul by hours of over- 
work. Homes in which happy children shall ever see the beauty of love, and the beauty 
of holiness. Homes of plenty, homes of sympathy, homes of self-sacrifice, homes of 
devotion, homes of culture, homes of love. Angels from the fruits and flowers, and 
streams and fellowships of the home in the upper Paradise would be lured to dwell in 
these earthly Edens. 

The people’s poet truthfully wrote— 


“This world is full of beauty, 
It might be full of love.” 


But out of the very hearé of truth he struck the divine song— 


“This world is full of beauty, 
When the heart is full of love.” 


Rr. Rev. Samvuet Fattows, D. D. 
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Or dying of the dreadful, beauteous sight, 
An angel came to us, and we could bear 
To see him issue from the silent air, 

At evening, in our room, and bend on ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear friends, and children who have never 


ANSANGEDVIN- THE OU SE: 


Been dead indeed, as we shall know forever. 

Alas! we think not that we daily see 

About our hearths angels that are to be, 

Or may be, if they will, and we prepare 

Their souls and ours to meet in happy air,— 

A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 

In unison with ours, breeding its future wings. 
LriguH Hunt. 
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JOY S2O FORO ME: 


3 
oi WEKT are the joys of home, 
And pure as sweet; for they 
Like dews of morn and evening come, 
To make and close the day. 


The world hath its delights, 
And its delusions, too; 

But home to calmer bliss invites, 
More tranquil and more true. 


The mountain flood is strong, 
But fearful in its pride; 

While gently rolls the stream along 
The peaceful valley’s side. 


Life’s charities, like light, 
Spread smilingly afar; 

But stars approached, become more bright, 
And home is life’s own star. 


The pilgrim’s step in vain 
Seeks Eden’s sacred ground! 

But in home’s holy joys again 
An Eden may be found. 


A glance of heaven to see, 
To none on earth is given; 
And yet a happy family 


Is but an earlier heaven. 
Sir JOHN BOWRING. 
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O, LAY PHY HAND AN MINES DEAR. 


YN , LAY thy hand in mine, dear! 
We’re growing old; 
Ves But Time hath brought no sign dear, 
That hearts grow cold. 

‘Tis long, long since our new love 

Made life divine; 
But age enricheth true love, 

Like noble wine. 


And lay thy cheek to mine, dear, 
And take thy rest; 

Mine arms around thee twine, dear, 
And make thy nest. 


A many cares are pressing 
On this dear head; 

But Sorrow’s hands in blessing 
Are surely laid. 


O, lean thy life on mine, dear! 
*T will shelter thee. 
Thou wert a winsome vine, dear, 
On my young tree. 
And so, till boughs are leafless, 
And songbirds flown, 
We’ll twine, then lay us, griefless, 
Together down. 
GERALD MASSEY. 


THE OLD HOUSIs AT EtOMrg: 


THE old house at home, where my fore- 
yy, fathers dwelt, 
ns \s Where a child at the feet of my mother I 
knelt, 
Where she taught me the prayer, where she read me 
the page, 
Which, if infancy lisps, is the solace of age, 
My heart, ’mid, all changes, wherever I roam, 
Ne’er loses its love for the old house at home. 


*T was not for the splendor that dwelling was dear, 

"Twas not that the proud or the noble was near, 

O’er the porch the gay wild rose and woodbine 
entwin’d, 

And the sweet scented jessamine waved on the 
wind; 

Yet dearer to me than proud turrets or dome, 

Where the halls of my fathers, the Old House at 


Home. 
ANONYMOUS. 


A WINTER’S FIRESIDE. 


#} ‘ITTLE one, come to my knee; 
y Hark, how the rain is pouring 


i= 
£2 Over the roof, in the pitch-black night, 
And the winds in the woods a-roaring. 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the story with kisses: 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such a storm as this is. 


High up on the lonely mountains, 
Where the wild men watched and waited; 
Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the night together 
Came down, and the wind came after, 
Bending the props of the pine-tree roof 
And snapping many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded— 

Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And asheltering rock behind it. 


Ha LORY SPOR "Ar ‘CHILD, 


There from the blowing and raining 
Crouching, I sought to hide me: 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 


Little one, be not frightened; 
Land the wolf together, 

Side by side, through the long, long night, 
Hid from the awful weather. 


His wet fur pressed against me; 
Each of us warmed the other; 

Each of us felt, in the stormy dark, 
That beast and man were brother. 


And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 

Each of us went from our hiding-place 
Forth in the wild, wét morning. 


Darling, kiss me payment! 
Hark, how the wind is roaring! 
Father’s house is a better place 
When the stormy rain is pouring. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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A-WINTER’S FIRESIDE. 


LW */ INTER, thou daughter of the storm, 
I love thee when the day is o’er, 
Spite of the tempest’s outward roar; 


Queen of the tranquil joys that weave 


The charm around the sudden eve; 
The thickening footsteps through the gloom, 
Telling of those we love come home; 

The candles lit, the cheerful board, 

The dear domestic group restored; 

The fire that shows the looks of glee 

The infants standing at our knee; 

The busy news, the sportive tongue, es 


The laugh that makes us still feel young; 
The health to those we love, that now 
Are far as ocean winds can blow; 

The health to those that with us grew, 
And still stay with us tried and true; 
The wife that makes life glide away, 
One long and lovely marriage-day. 
Then music comes, till—round us creep 
The infant listeners, half asleep; 

And busy tongues are loud no more, 
And winter, thy sweet eve is o’er. 
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THE OL Ps HOuUSE, 


: fg HEIR very house was fairy :—none 
4 \ f Might find it without favor won 


Or want and sorrow’s holy right; 
And then they reached it by long rounds 
Of lanes between thick pastoral grounds 
Nestlike, and alleys of old trees; 

Until at last, in lawny ease, 

Down by a garden and its fountains, 

In the ken of mild blue mountains, 
Rose, as if exempt from death, 

Its many centuried household breath. 
The stone-cut arms above the door 

Were such as earliest chieftains bore, 

Of simple gear, long laid aside; 

And low it was, and warm and wide,— 
12 


For some great zeal, like errant knight, 


A home to love, from sire to son 

By white-grown servants waited on. 
Here a door opening breathed of bowers, 
Of ladies, who lead lives of flowers; 


There, walls were books; and the sweet witch,— 


Painting,—had there the rooms made rich 
With knights and dames, and loving eyes 
Of heaven-gone kindred, sweet and wise,— 
Of bishops, gentle in their lawn, 

And sires, whose talk was one May morn. 

* * * * * x 
Behold me in this green domain, 

Leading a palfrey by the rein, 

On which the fairy lady sate 

In magic talk which men call ‘‘chat.”’ 


LEIGH HUNT. 
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O1 if the soul immortal is, 


&\ Is not its love immortal too? 
\ 
Glimst thou my home?—’tis where yon woods ’Midst those green wilds how many a fount lieg 
; es, are waving, gleaming, 
“(e In their dark richness, to the summer air ; Fringed with the violet, colored with the skies! 
Where yon blue stream, a thousand flower-banks My boyhood’s haunt, through days of summer 
laving, dreaming, 
Leads down the hills a vein of light—'t is there! Under young leaves that shook with melodies. 
*% * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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“Seest thou my home? ’t is where yon woods are waving, 
In their dark richness, to the summer air; 


Where yon blue stream * * leads down the hills a vein of light."? 


My home! the spirit of its love is breathing 
In every wind that plays across my track; 

From its white walls the very tendrils wreathing, 
Seem with soft links to draw the wanderer back. 


There, in sweet strains of kindred music blending, 
All the home-voices meet at day’s decline; 

One are those tones, as from one heart ascending ; 
There laughs my home—sad stranger, where is thine? 

There am I loved, there prayed for—there my mother 
Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful eye; 

There my young sisters watch to greet their brother— 
Soon their glad footsteps down the path will fly. 


Ask’st thou of mine?—In solemn peace ’t is lying 
Far o’er the deserts and the tombs away; 

*Tis where JZ, too, am loved with love undying, 
And fond hearts wait my step—But where are they? 


TEACH THE YOUNG MAN ITS VALUE. 


Ask where the earth’s departed have their dwelling! 
Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air! 

I know it not, yet trust the whisper, telling 
My lone heart that love unchanged is there. 


And what is home, and where, but with the living! 
Happy thou art, that so can gaze on thine! 


St 
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My spirit feels, but in its weary roving, 
That with the dead, where’er they be, is mine. 


Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother! 
Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene! 
For me, to watch the sister and the mother, 
I well believe—but dark seas roll between. 
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peer YOUNG MAN <ITS VALUE: 


VERY youth should be taught the value of a home. 
him the lesson of life in all its aspects, he will indeed be a prodigal if he have 
not a home of his own almost immediately upon leaving the fatherly roof. 


If his advisers lay before 


There are no reasons, no exceptions, which relieve the healthy, able-bodied young man 
from an early advance on the enemies who threaten the welfare of the citizen. The 
strongest fortification which the human heart can throw up against temptation is the 
home. Certain men are almost invincible against the onslaughts of the many base allure- 
ments which wreak such misery on all sides of us. Why are they so firm? It is because 
a glorious example has stood before their minds, a liberal and older knowledge of the 
world has aided their early endeavors, and a plentiful advice has fastened in their under- 
standings the wisdom of virtue and industry. If your sons have homes of their own, you 
can leave them, asa great General leaves his lieutenants to occupy a country, here a 
fortress held in safety, there a cantonment with natural defenses, and there a ‘‘city on a 
hill,’’ while you advance into those other regions which are written on the map of your 
destiny, ‘‘sustained by the unfaltering trust’’ that you have kept the great obligation 
imposed on you, and handled your forces for the best advantage of the cause you served. 
JOHN McGovern. 
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THE KINGDOM OF HOME: 


BS ARK is the night, and fitful and drearily 
<7) Rushes the wind, like the waves of the 
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Flashes the firelight, increasing the glory, 
Beaming from bright eyes with warmth of the 
soul, 
Telling of trust and content, the sweet story, 


a7 sea. 
Little care I, as here I cling cheerily, 


Wife at my side and babe on my knee. 
King, king, crown me the king, 
Home is the kingdom and love is the king. 


Flashes the firelight upon the dear faces, 
Dearer and dearer as onward they go, 
Forces the shadow behind us and places 
Brightness around us with warmth in the glow. 
King, king, crown me the king, 
Home is the kingdom and love is the king. 


Lifting the shadows that over us roll. 
King, king, crown me the king. 
Home is the kingdom and love is the king. 


Richer than miser with perishing treasure, 
Served with a service no conquest could bring, 
Happy with fortune that words cannot measure, 
Light-hearted I on the hearthstone can sing: 
King, king, crown me the king, 
Home is the kingdom and love is the king. 
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Anp oh! the atmosphere of home! how bright 
It floats around us when we sit together, 


Yam >® 


Under a bower of vine in summer weather, 
Or round the hearth-stone on a winter’s night! 
PARK BENJAMIN. 


“Or has our daughter beard a tale 
That happened long ago, 
Of a little girl who strayed away, 
And was lost amid the snow.” 
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And what shall my story be? 
You will not care for noble dames, 
Or knights of high degree. 


Shall I tell you the tale of Bean-Stalk Jack, 
And the giants he killed of old? 

Or the pretty little white pussy cat?— 

An enchanted prince, we are told. 


Or has our daughter heard a tale 
That happened long ago, 

Of a little girl who strayed away, 
And was lost amid the snow? 


How, then, not knowing where to look, 
They sought her far and wide; 

And neighbors came to lend their aid, 
From all the country side. 


They sought her all the weary night, 
They sought till dawn of day, 


TELE ME A-STORY, MOTHER. 


Then with sad steps and heavy hearts 
Homeward they bent their way. 


Wrapt in a shroud of pure white snow, 
Beneath a tree she lay, 

A little robin o’er her head 

Had carolled forth all day. 


The mother last of all walked slow, 
Till, with a sudden start, 

She found her darling in the snow, 
And clasped her to her heart. 


But oh! the little hands were cold, 
The bright blue eyes were dim, 
For God had taken her to his fold, 
To dwell for aye with Him. 


The weeping mother mourned her child, 
And yearned with faith and love 
For the home from whence her dear one smiled— 


The little one’s home above. 
ANON. 
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HOME-KEEBPING GENTUS. 


oh 
PICURUS lived very well, that is, lay hid many years in his gardens, so famous 
since that time, with his friend Metrodorus; after whose death, making, in one 
of his letters, a kind commemoration of the happiness which they two had 


enjoyed together, he adds at last that he thought it no disparagement to those great 
felicities of their life, that, in the midst of that most talked-of and talking country in the 
world, they had lived so long, not only without fame, but almost without being heard of; 
and yet, within a very few years afterward, there were no two names of men more known 
or more generally celebrated. If we engage in a large acquaintance and various familiar- 
ities, we set open our gates to the invaders of most of our time; we expose our life to an 
ague of frigid impertinences which would make a wise man tremble to think of. 
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a BABY. 


AG WA 


“Te \ 
WN HERE did you come from, baby dear? 
fag Out of the everywhere into here. 
“2% Where did you get those eyes so blue? 


Out of the sky as I came through. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 


; : rants 
What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
‘ rs Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 


Where did you gét that little tear? i 
Lae From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? How did they all just come to be you? 


A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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THE ABODES OF MEN: 


cl HE crowd in a city affords comparatively little interest, when we contemplate it 
merely as a crowd. But, when we resolve it into its individual particles, and 
consider each of these as endued with the attributes and involved with the con- 
ditions of humanity, our deepest sympathies are touched. Every drop of that great 
stream is a conscious personality. In some shape, the universe is reflected in it. In 
some way, it takes hold of the reality of life; and the living organism of which it is 
composed both acts and suffers, receives from the world around it, and contributes to it. 
That entire mass of people involves nothing more than the interest of humanity, and the 
same interest pertains to the least unit of that mass. 

And, doubtless, you have sometimes busied yourself with the speculation—‘‘ Where 
do all these people come from? And whither do they retire at night?’ Now, this is 
really a very suggestive question, and to follow it out to a practical answer, would yield 
results of the profoundest importance. For out of hidden channels, here and there, do 
spring all these struggling activities, these human diversities, these various influences, 
good and evil, that make up the crowd and spectacle of city life. And night after night, 
with the rarest exceptions, into some retreat they all disappear. Some spot—whether it 
seems the veriest mockery to style it so, or whether it be a synonym for the sweetest 
sanctities—some spot each of this living multitude calls by the name of ‘‘Home.”’ 

For some that name is associated with a more than Oriental magnificence. Men and 
nature wait upon them there in every conceivable form of service. There is no method 
of convenience or luxury which ingenuity can devise; no bounty that earth can yield 
from her many-zoned bosom; no shape which art can summon from the regions of the 
beautiful, that is not possibly there. Lifting its palatial walls, and kindling with brilliant 
lights, it stands there as the completest symbol of material refinement and civilization. 
It is arctic winter without. The snow chokes up the dreary street, and the whistling 
wind cuts the beggar’s rags. But it is Italy, it is Ceylon, it is tropic gorgeousness, 
within. And these are the abodes of the children of fortune, whose wishes require no 
talisman but expression, who, all their lives long, have been used to such indulgence, or . 
who accept it now as the fruit of their own effort. This is the hospitality which some 
men find in life, and out of which they constitute a home. 

But none the less enviable, and perhaps much more so, are those retreats where com- 
fort waits on moderate means, while contentment imparts to these an unpurchasable effi- 
cacy; where, blended with those infirmities and liabilities which are common to palace 
and cottage, the domestic affections flourish, and the dearest treasures of life are kept. 
Thousands of homes like this there are, all around us. It describes the largest class of 
homes, we may believe. And who can estimate their influence over these busy tides of 
action, all day long? That world of traffic, that world of toil, that looks so hard and 
gross and sordid—is it not transformed somewhat, does it not grow beautiful even, when 
you think how many of its energies have their spring by the infant’s cradle, and the 
mother’s chair? And what lights, what shadows, unseen by you, fall upon the speculat- 
ive eyes, fall upon the hearts of thousands in that homeward-streaming crowd! Light 
of welcoming hearth-fires, shadows of children’s play upon the walls; light of affections 
in which there are no decay and no deceit; shadows of sacred retirement where God alone 
is; light of joys which this world’s storms cannot utterly quench; shadows of sorrow 
around sick beds, and in vacant places, that still make home the dearer as the arena of 
earth’s purest discipline, and of its most triumphant faith! 
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REMEMBER the time when I used to sit, [remember when grandfather failed and died, 
S A happy and thoughtless boy, And eighty years old was he, 
We When father came home from his work at And when I knew that never again 
( last, He would ride me upon his knee; 

And I was tired of my toys; And though but a gay and thoughtless boy 
I remember the time, and none more sweet I wept, and my heart was sore 

Shall I know for evermore, When I saw them bear him slowly out 
When I sat at the eve by my mother’s side, O’er the sill of the old front door. 


On the sill of the old front door. 
It is many a weary day since then, 


I remember Id sit till I fell asleep, And I, too, am old and gray; 
And list to their loving talk, But the tears come crowding into my eyes 
While the crickets chirped and the fire-flies bright When I think of the long past day; 
Flew over the garden walk; And I only hope that whatever end 
And oft would father tell the tale, - Fate may have for me in store, 
Of the time long years before, I shall pass once more, ere I pass away, 
When he led his bride to a happy home O’er the sill of the old front door. 


O’er the sill of the old front door. 
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WAKE ErOME- LIne BEAUTIFUL: 


‘ET me say to parents: Make the home-life beautiful, without and within, and they 
‘=~ Will sow the seeds of gentleness, true kindness, honesty and fidelity, in the 

hearts of their children, from which the children reap a harvest of happiness 
and virtue. The memory of the beautiful and happy home of childhood is the richest 
legacy any man can leave to his children. The heart will never forget its hallowed in- 
fluences. It will be an evening enjoyment, to which the lapse of years will only add new 
sweetness. Such a home is a constant inspiration for good, and as constant a restraint 
from evil. 

If by taste and culture we adorn our homes 
and grounds and add to their charms, our 
children will find the quiet pleasures of rural 
homes more attractive than the whirl of city 
life. Such attractions and enjoyments will 
invest home-life, school-life, the whole future 
of life with new interests and with new dignity 
and joyousness, for life is just what we make 
it. We may by our blindness live in a world 
of darkness and gloom, or in a world full of 
sunlight and beauty and joy; for the world 
without only reflects the world within. Also, the A Country Home. 
tasteful improvement of grounds and home exerts a good influence not only upon the in- 
mates but upon the community. An elegant dwelling, surrounded by sylvan attractions, 
is a contribution to the refinement, the good order, the taste and prosperity of every 
community, improving the public taste and ministering to every enjoyment. 

B. G. Norrurvp. 
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THE FARMER SAT INVHISsBASY CHARS. 


HE farmer sat in his easy chair, The house-dog lay stretched out on the floor, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, Where the shade after noon used to steal; 
While his hale old wife, with busy care, The busy old wife, by the open door, 
; Was clearing the dinner away; Was turning the spinning-wheel, 
A sweet little girl, with fine blue eyes, And the old brass clock on the mantel-tree 
On her grandfather’s knee was catching flies. Had plodded along to almost three. 
The old man laid his hand on her head, Still the farmer sat in his easy-chair, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face; While close to his heaving breast 
He thought how often her mother, dead, The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 
Had sat in that self-same place. Of his sweet grandchild were pressed; 
As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, His head, bent down, on her soft hair lay: 


‘Don’t smoke!’’ said the child; ‘chow it makes you Fast asleep were they both, that summer day! 
cry? CHARLES GAMAGE EASTMAN. 
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zsh BUILDING A HOME. 


HEN aman builds his home, he builds for eternity. Is it not amazing that affianc- 
ing in life is so often a matter of merriment and of joke, when it decides so 
much for this world and the world to come? Oh! build not your home on earth 

upon the sparkle of a bright eye or the color of a fair cheek. The time will come in your 
history when you will want in your home not a pet or a toy, but a heroine, and you will 
find that life is not a gay romance, but a tremendous reality; and coming home from 
your store, or office, or shop, or factory, or studio, you will need some one in your home 
with a face both cheerful and sympathetic. 

There is an aged man who looks back to a crisis in life when his fortune went away 
and reason almost left the throne. He knew not what to do. He remembers a particu- 
lar evening when he came home from the store, he hardly dared break the news to his 
wife; he could not bear to tell her he had suspended in business, that he had stopped 
payment, that his fortune had gone. He went into the house, he closed the door upon 
the world, and in domestic peace found a foretaste of that heaven where panics never 
come. Ah! if it had not been for that help that you had, what would have been the re- 
sult when you told her of your financial embarrassment and misfortune? She was cheer- 
ful, she was sympathetic, she was helpful, she helped you all through those dark days of 
trial, and after the piano went, she could sing without the accompaniment just as well as 


she ever sang with it. 

A Christian minister in England called upon a house of great destitution. There 
were the husband, the wife, and there were the children. Everything was indicative of 
want and struggle. The minister of the Gospel said to this young man: ‘*Your mistake 
was in marrying so early. Do you not think that was the mistake of your life??? The 
man had been told that that was the mistake of his life before. The minister said: «It 
would have been better for you to have gone on and got something of a property before 
you entered into the marriage state. Don’t you think it would have been better??? And 
the man looked around, his eyes filled with tears, and he iooked at his poorly clad wife 
and said: ‘No, sir: she’s been the same to me all through.”’ 

Ah! there are some who would never have known what their homes were worth if 
trouble had not come. Perhaps your companion in life may have been too fond of the 
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world and its gayeties; but one touch of misfortune turned her into a Miriam, shouting 
the triumph on the banks of the Red Sea. If you have spoken of frivolity and fondness 
of display as the chief characteristics of woman, you may have to correct your mistake in 
some bitter pass of life, when, all other resources having failed, you are upheld by a 
wife’s hand suddenly armed for the emergency. Oh! in this tremendous pass of your 


earthly existence, cry unto God and ask His direction. 


make it forever. 


Make a mistake here, and you 


Blessed that home in which the newly-married couple dedicate their souls to Christ. 


Blessed the family Bible in which their names have just been written. 
Blessed the angels of God who join wing-tip to wing- 


of morning and evening prayer. 


tip over that home, making a canopy of light and love and blessedness. 
yesterday that they clasped hands, but they have clasped hands forever. 


Blessed the hour 


It may be only 
The orange 


blossoms may fade, and the fragrance may die on the air; but they who marry in Christ 
shall walk together on that day when the Church, the Lamb’s wife, shall take the hand 
of her Lord and King amid the swinging of the golden censers. 


———_—. 


T. De Wirr Tatmace. 


HILDREN are what the mothers are. 
ng No fondest father’s fondest care 
Can fashion so the infant heart 

As those creative beams that dart, 

With all their hopes and fears, upon 

The cradle of a sleeping son. 


CH DREN: 


His startled eyes with wonder see 
A father near him on his knee, 
Who wishes all the while to trace 
The mother in his future face; 
But ’tis to her alone uprise 
His wakening arms; to her those eyes 
Open with joy and not surprise. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
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iy SING once more those dear, familiar lays, 
& Whose gliding measure every bosom thrills, 
U oe: And takes my heart back to the happy days, 
When first I sang them on my native hills! 
With the fresh feelings of the olden times, 
I hear them now upon a foreign shore— 
The simple music and the artless rhymes— 
O, sing those dear familiar lays once more, 


Those cheerful lays of other days, 
O, sing those cheerful lays once more! 
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O, sing once more those joy-provoking strains, 
Which half forgotten, in my memory dwell; 
They send the life-blood bounding through my veins, 
And linger round me like a fairy spell. 
The songs of home are to the human heart 
Far dearer than the notes that song-birds pour, 
And of our very nature form a part; 
Then sing those dear familiar lays once more! 
Those cheerful lays of other days— 
O, sing those cheerful lays once more! 
GEORGE P. Morris 
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THE OLD ANCESTRAL MANSION. 


ARK yon old mansion frowning throug’ the 

trees, 
Whose hollow turret wooes the whistling 

breeze. 

That casement, arched with ivy’s brownest shade, 

First to these eyes the light of heaven conveyed. 

The moldering gateway strews the grass-grown 
court, 


ee Bye! S 


Once the calm scene of many a simple sport; 

When nature pleased; for life itself was new, 

And the heart promised what the fancy drew. 

See, through the fractured pediment revealed, 

Where moss inlays the rudely sculptured shield, 

The martin’s old hereditary nest: 

Long may the ruin spare its hallowed guest! 
SAMUEL ROGERS: ‘*PLEASURES OF MEMORY.”’ 
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CRADLE SONG. 


W HAT is the little one thinking about? Who can tell what a baby thinks? 
aKa Very wonderful things, no doubt; Who can follow the gossamer links 
~ Unwritten history! By which the manikin feels his way 
Unfathomed mystery! : Out from the shore of the great unknown— ; 
Yet he laughs and cries, and eats and drinks, Blind, and wailing, and alone 
And chuckles, and crows, and nods, and winks, Into the light of day? ; 
As if his head were as full of kinks Out from the shore of the unknown sea, 
And curious riddles as any sphinx! Tossing in pitiful agony; 
Warped by colic, and wet by tears, Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Punctured by pins, and tortured by fears, Specked with the barks of little souls— 
Our little nephew will lose two years; Barks that were launched on the other side, 
And he’ll never know And slipped from heaven on an ebbing tide! 
Where the summers go; What does he think of his mother’s eyes? 


He need not laugh, for he’ll find it so. 
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“What is the little one thinking about?” 


What does he think of his mother’s hair? Of all the birds— 

What of the cradle-roof that flies Words she has learned to murmur well? 
Forward and backward through the air? 

What does he think of his mother’s breast, Now he thinks he’ll go to sleep! 
Bare and beautiful, smooth and white, I can see the shadows creep 
Seeking it ever with fresh delight, Over his eyes in soft eclipse, 

Cup of his life, and couch of his rest? Over his brow and over his lips, 
What does he think when her quick embrace Out to his little finger-tips! 
Presses his hand and buries his face Softly sinking, down he goes! 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell, Down he goes! down he goes! 
With a tenderness she can never tell, See! he’s hushed in sweet repose. 


Though she murmur the words JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 


HOME AND ITS QUEEN. 


IS BOW ME RIN. 


HERE came to the beach a poor Exile of 
Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and 
chill; 
For his country he sighed, when at twilight repair- 
ing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 
But the day-star attracted his eye’s sad devotion, 
For it rose o’er his own native isle of the ocean, 
Where once in the fire of his youthful emotion, 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go Bragh. 


Sad is my fate! said the heart-broken stranger, 
The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee; 
But I have no refuge from famine and danger; 
A home and a country remain not to me. 
Never again in the green sunny bowers, 
Where by forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet 
hours, 
Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers, 
And strike to the numbers of Erin go Bragh! 


Erin my country! though sad and forsaken, 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore; 
But alas! in a fair foreign land I awaken, 
And sigh for the friends who can meet me no 
more! 
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O, cruel fate! wilt thou never replace me 
In a mansion of peace—where no perils can chase 
me? 
Never again shall my brothers embrace me? 
They died to defend me or live to deplore! 


Where is my cabin-door fast by the wildwood? 
Sisters and sire! did ye weep for its fall? 

Where is my mother that looked on my childhood? 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all? 

O, my sad heart! long abandoned by pleasure, 

Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure? 

Tears like the rain-drop, may fall without measure, 
But rapture and beauty they cannot recall. 


Yet all its sad recollection suppressing, 

One dying wish my lone bosom ean draw : 
Erin! an exile bequeaths thee his blessing! 

Land of my forefathers! Erin go Bragh! 
Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion. 
Green be thy fields—sweetest isle of the ocean, 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devo- 

tion,— 
Erin mavournin—KErin go Bragh! 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


HERE are not many propositions in this 


HOME AND: TiS QUEEN. 


captious world and questioning age that 
It used to be supposed that Adam was the 


are permitted to pass unchallenged. 
first man, but there are those who doubt it now. 
universal suffrage is shaken in a multitude of minds by the facility with which the dema- 
gogue appropriates a popular privilege to his own corrupt purposes. 

Our good old Bible, out of which has come all that is worth anything in our civiliza- 
tion, and in which the most of us trust, has been the butt of the skeptic for centuries, 
and hears strange questions in these days from the lips of those who pretend to preach 
its truth. Still two and two make four, the sun is larger than the earth, and we have yet 
to hear any man or woman deny that, in the quality of the homes of the nation, abides 
the nation’s destiny. If these homes are nurseries of manly and womanly virtue, and 
schools of economy and prosperity, the natural outcome and expression of them will be 
a government of justice and freedom, and social institutions that shall be liberal and 


The solid democratic faith in 


vure, 
There is probably not an unperverted man or woman living who does not feel that 


the sweetest consolations and best rewards of life are found in the loves and delights of 
home. 

There are very few who do not feel themselves indebted to the influence that clus- 
tered around their cradles for whatever of good there may be in their characters and con- 


ditions. Home based upon Christian marriage is so evidently an institution of God, that 


188 HOME’S HAPPY BOWERS. 
a man must become profane before he can deny it. Wherever it is planted there stands 
a bulwark of the State. Wherever it is pure and true to the Christian idea, there lives 
an institution conservative of all the nobler interests of society. 

Of this realm woman is queen. It takes its cue and its hue from her. 
the best sense womanly—if she is true and tender, loving and heroic, patient and self- 
devoted—she consciously or unconsciously organizes and puts in operation a set of influ- 
ences that do more to mould the destiny of the nation than any man, uncrowned by power 
or eloquence, can possibly effect. The men of the nation are what their mothers make 
them, as a rule; and the voice which those men speak in the expression of their power is 
the voice of the woman who bore and bred them. There can be no substitute for this. 
There is no other possible way in which the women of the nation can organize their influ- 
ence and power that will tell so beneficently upon society and the State. Neither woman 
nor the nation can afford to have home demoralized or in any way deteriorated by the loss 
of her presence, or the lessening of her influence there. As a nation we rise or fall as the 
character of our homes, presided over by woman, rises or falls; and the best gauge of 
our best prosperity is to be found in the measure by which these homes find multiplica- 
tion in the land. In true marriage, and the struggle after the highest ideal of home-life, 
is to be found the solution of more of the ugly problems that confront the present gener- 
ation—moral, social, and political—than we have space to enumerate. 

Thus far few will differ with us, we imagine; and further than this we do not care to 
go, except to say that whatever there may be in the schemes so industriously put forward 
for changing the position and sphere of woman, which will tend to make home better, 
and its queen more modest and gentle and pure, shall have our earnest support. 

If those virtues and traits of character which are universally recognized as womanly, 
are nurtured by participation in public ife—if woman grows more modest, sweet, truth- 
ful, and trustworthy by familiarity with political intrigues, or by engaging in public de- 
bates—if her home grows better and more influential for good in consequence of her ab- 
sence from it, then we would advocate her entrance on public life, and that a broad place 
be made for her. These are questions of vital, paramount importance. They ought to 
be settled by a wise consideration and discussion; and we believe that when they shall be 
settled thus, all good men and women will find themselves upon a common platform. 

Dr. J. G. Hoxuanp. 
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age FPLOMES HAPPY <BOVW ERs: 
Wiss 
fe oO DON’T you remember? O who can forget the young, innocent hours 
we O don’t you remember the beautiful glade That were passed in the shade of our home’s happy 
ee Where in childhood together we playfully bowers, ; 
Y strayed? When the wealth that we sought for was only wild 
Where wreaths of wild flowers so often I made, flowers, ; 
Thy tresses so brightly adorning? And we thought ourselves rich when we found them? 
O light of foot and heart were then O where’s the tie that friends e’er knew? 
The happy children of the glen; So free from stain, so firm, so true, 
The cares that shade the brows of men As links that with the wild flowers grew, 
Ne’er darken childhood’s morning. And in sweet fetters bound them? 
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A SPINING-WHEEL SONG. 


A SPINNING-WHEEL SONG. 


ELLOW the moonlight to shine is begin- 
ning; 

Close by the window young Hileen is spin- 
ning; 

Bent o’er the fire, her blind grandmother sitting, 

Is croning, and moaning, and drowsily knitting. 

‘*Hileen, achora, I hear some one tapping,”’ 

“Tis the ivy, dear mother, against the glass flap- 
ping.” 

‘‘Hileen. I surely hear somebody sighing.”’ 
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And he whispers, with face bent, ‘‘I’m waiting for 
you, love, 
Get up on the stool, through the lattice step lightly; 
We'll rove in the grove while the moon’s shining 
brightly.” 
Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 
Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot’s 
stirring ; ; i 
Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 
Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 


““Giose by the window young Eileen is spinning; 
Bent o’er the fire, her blind grandmother sitting.’ 


“Tis the sound, mother dear, of the summer wind 
dying.” 
Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 
Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot’s 
stirring; 
Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 
Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden sing- 
ing. 
‘‘What’s that noise that I hear at the window, I won- 
der?”’ 
‘““°Tis the little birds chirping the holly-bush un- 
der.’ 
“What makes you be shoving and moving your stool 
on, 
And singing all wrong 
Coolun?’”’ 
There’s a form at the casement—the form of her true- 


love; 


that old song of ‘The 


The maid shakes her head, on her lip lays her 
fingers, 
Steals up from her seat, longs to go—and yet lingers ; 
A frightened glance turns to her drowsy grand- 
mother, 
Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with the 
other. 
Lazily, easily, swings now the wheel round; 
Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel’s sound. 
Noiseless and light to the lattice above her 
The maid steps—then leaps to the arms of her lover. 
Slower—and slower—and slower the wheel swings; 
Lower—and lower—and lower the reel rings. 
Ere the reel and the wheel stop their ringing and 
moving, 
Through the grove the young lovers by moonlight 
are toving. 


JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 
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as 
We : 
And he sat at his cottage door; 

aS His good wife, Kate, sat by his side, 

And the moonlight danced on the floor— 

The moonlight danced on the cottage floor, 
Her beams were clear and bright 

As when he and Kate, twelve years before, 
‘Talked love in her mellow light. 


Ben Fisher had never a pipe of clay, 
And never a dram drank he; 

So he loved at home with his wife to stay, 
And they chatted right merrily; 

Right merrily ehatted they on, the while 
Her babe slept on her breast, 

While a chubby rogue, with rosy smile, 
On his father’s knee found rest. 


Ben told her how fast the potatoes grew, 
And the corn in the lower field; 

And the wheat on the hill was grown to seed, 
And promised a glorious yield— 

A glorious yield in the harvest-time, 
And his orchard was doing fair; 

His sheep and his stock were in their prime, 
His farm all in good repair. 


Kate said that her garden looked beautiful, 
Her fowls and her calves were fat; 


EN Fisher had finished his hard day’s work, 
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That Jenny, for Pa, a new shirt had made, 
And ’twas done too by the rule; 


' That Neddy the garden could nicely spade, 


And Ann was ahead at school. 


Ben slowly raised his toil-worn hand 
Through his locks of grayish brown— 

“T tell you, Kate, what I think,”’ said he, 
‘“We’re the happiest folks in town.”’ 

“<T know,’’ said Kate, ‘‘that we all work hard—~ 
Work and health go together, I’ve found; 

For there’s Mrs. Bell does not work at all, 
And she’s sick the whole year round; 


‘-They’re worth their thousands, so people say, 
But I ne’er saw them happy yet; 

*T would not be me that would take their gold, 
And live in a constant fret; 

My humble home has a light within, 
Mrs. Bell’s gold could not buy, 

Six healthy children, a merry heart, 
and a husband’s love-lit eye.”’ 


I fancied a tear was in Ben’s eye— 
The moon shone brighter and clearer, 

I could not tell why the man should ery, 
But he hitched up to Kate still nearer; 
He lean’d his head on her shoulder there, 

And he took her hand in his— 


That the butter that Tommy that morning churned I guess—(though I look’d at the moon just then,) 
Would buy him a Sunday hat; That he left on her lips a kiss. 
FRANCES DANA GAGE. 
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y URING the war, while the bloodiest battles were being fought, the Southern and 
Northern troops fraternized on this spot, and not a shot was fired nor a blow ex- 
changed on the domain of Mount Vernon. It was neutral ground. The most irreverent 
scoffer must walk with reverence through the ancient house in which so much of our his- 
tory is embalmed. Hanging in the hall is the great key of the Bastile, sent to Washing- 
ton by Lafayette, and near it is the General’s field-glass, hung on its rack by Washington 
himself and never disturbed. 

Of all the memories of Mount Vernon, none are more interesting than those of 
Eleanor Curtis—poor Nellie, who died at twenty-two, and was her stepfather’s pet. In 
one corner stands her harpsichord, an immense machine, just the size of a grand piano of 
the present day, with two banks of keys like an organ. Beside it are some ancient blue 
chairs embroidered by her dead fingers a century ago. In the ground stands her rose- 
bush, beside which, tradition says, she received her first offer, and which the guileless 
and credulous of her sex are persuaded to walk around six times to bring a similar event 


about. 
One of the ingenuities of the Regents of Mount Vernon was to have magnificent 


Turkish rugs made to resemble as far as possible the rag carpets which were the floor 
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coverings in Martha Washington’s day, and for that purpose scraps of rag carpets were 
sent abroad to be as nearly simulated as possible. And way up high, under the roof, is 
a little hip roofed, dormer-windowed rookery, which, after General Washington’s death, 
his widow chose as her own room, because it was from that window only that a view could 
be had of the brick tomb in which the mortal part of the General lay. 
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MY OWN FIRESIDE. 


At ball or concert, rout or iy 
NS’ Whilst far from Fashion’s idle noise, 
Her gilded domes and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away, 
°*T wixt book and lute the hours divide, 
And marvel how I e’er could stray 
From thee—my own fireside! 


My own fireside! Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise; 

Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy mine eyes. 

What is there my wild heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide, 

Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own—my own fireside? 


A gentle form is near me now; 

A small white hand is clasped in mine: 
I gaze upon her placid brow, 

And ask, What joys can equal thine? 
A babe, whose beauty’s half divine, 

In sleep his mother’s eyes doth hide; 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine 

Than thou, my own fireside? 


What care I for the sullen war 

Of winds without, that ravage earth— 
It doth but bid me prize the more 

The shelter of thy hallowed hearth; 


To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth: 
Then let the churlish tempest chide, 

It cannot check the blameless mirth 
That glads my own fireside! 


Thy precincts are a charméd ring, 
Where no harsh feeling dares intrude; 
Where life’s vexations lose their sting; 
Where even grief is half subdued; 
And peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 
Then let the world’s proud fool deride; 
I'll pay my debt of gratitude 
To thee—my own fireside. 


Shrine of my household duties! 

Bright scene of home’s unsullied joys! 
To thee my burdened spirit flies, 

When Fortune frowns, or Care annoys, 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys; 

The smile whose truth had oft been tried; 
What then are this world’s tinsel toys, 

To thee—my own fireside! 


O, may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 
That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 
To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate’er my future years may be, 
Let joy or grief my fate betide, 
Be still an Eden bright to me, 
My own—my own fireside! 
; ALARIC A. WATTS. 


Pie HOUSEABECAME: A HOME. 


HEN the carpenter has finished your house and hands you the key, that is not 
we your home; it is not yet complete. 


I remember what happened with my own 


home; how, after it had been finished, came the wife, and then one child, 
and then another, and so by degrees ties were added, and the house grew into a home. 


BEECHER. 
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BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 


BINGEN ON 


SOLDIER of the Legion lay dying in Al- 
giers, 

’ There was lack of woman’s nursing, there 

was dearth of woman’s tears; 

But a comrade stood beside him while his life-blood 
ebbed away, 

And bent with pitying glances to hear what he might 
say. 

The dying soldier faltered, and he took that com- 
rade’s hand, 

And he said, ‘‘I never more shall see my own, my 
native land; 

Take a message, and a token, to some distant friends 
of mine, 

For I was born at Bingen, at Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


‘Tell my brothers and companions when they meet 
and crowd around 

To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant vineyard 
ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely, and when the day 
was done, 

Full many a corse lay ghastly pale beneath the set- 
ting sun; 

And, ’mid the dead and dying, were some grown old 
in wars, 

The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the last of 
many scars; 

And some were young, and suddenly beheld life’s 
morn decline, 

And one had come from Bingen, fair Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


‘Tell my mother that her other son shall comfort 
her old age; 

For I was still a truant bird, that thought his homea 
cage. 

For my father was a soldier, and even as a 
child 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of struggles 
fierce and wild; 

And when he died and left us to divide his scanty 
hoard 

I let them take whate’er they would, but I kept my 
father’s sword; 

And with boyish love I ‘hung it where the bright 
light used to shine 

On the cottage wall at Bingen, calm Bingen on the 
Rhine. 

13 
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“Tell my sister not weep for me, and sob with 
drooping head, 

When the troops come marching home again with 
glad and gallant tread, 

But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and 
steadfast eye, 

For her brother was a soldier, too, and not afraid to 


die; 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my 
name, 

To listen to him kindly, without regret or 
shame, 


And to hang the old sword in his place, my father’s 
sword and mine; 

For the honor of old Bingen, dear Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


“‘There’s another, not a sister, in the happy days 
gone by 

You’d have known her by the merriment that 
sparkled in her eye; 

Too innocent for coquetry, to fond for idle scorn- 
ing, 

O, friend! I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes 
heaviest mourning. 

Tell her the last night of my life (for ere the moon 
be risen 

My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of 
prison), 

I dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yellow sun- 
light shine, 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen, fair Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


“T saw the blue Rhine sweep along, I heard, or 
seemed to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing in chorus sweet 
and clear; 

And down the pleasant river and up the slanting 
hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded through the evening 
calm and still; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed, 
with friendly talk 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well remem- 
bered walk, 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly, in 
mine, 

But we’ll meet no more at Bingen, loved Bingen on 
the Rhine.” 
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His trembling voice grew faint and hoarse, his grasp His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life 


was childish weak, had fled— af 
His eyes put on a dying look, he sighed, and ceased The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land is 
to speak; dead; 
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“Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob with drooping head, 
When the troops come marching home again with glad and gallant tread.’ 


And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she _ Yes calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light 


looked down seemed to shine 
On the red sand of the battle-field with bloody corses As it shone on distant Bingen, fair Bingen on the 
strown; thine. 


From Mrs. Norton’s Poems. 
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HERBE’S a little low hut by the river’s side, The father revered and the children gay 
Within the sound of its rippling tide; The graves of the world have called away; 

Its walls are gray with the mosses of years, But quietly, all alone, here sits, 

And its roof all crumbled and old appears; By the pleasant window in summer, and knits, 


But fairer to me than ecastle’s pride An aged woman, long years allied 

Is the little low hut by the river’s side. With the little low hut by the river’s side. 
The little low hut was my natal nest, That little low hut to the lonely wife 

When my childhood life’s Spring-time blessed ; Is the cherished stage of her active life; 
Where the hopes of ardent youth were formed, Each scene is recalled in memory’s beam, 
And the sun of promise my young heart warmed, As she sits by the window in pensive dream, 
Ere I threw myself on life’s swift tide, And joys and woes roll back like a tide 

And left the dear hut by the river’s side. In that little low hut by the river’s side. 
That little low hut, in lowly guise, My mother—alone by the river’s side 

Was soft and grand to my youthful eyes, She waits for the flood of the heavenly tide, 
And fairer trees were ne’er known before And the voice that shall thrill her heart with its can 
Than the apple-trees by the humble door To meet once more with the dear ones all, 
That my father loved for their thrifty pride— And forms in a region beautified 

That shadowed the hut by the river’s side. The band that once met by the river’s side. 
That little low hut had a glad hearth-stone, The dear old hut by the river’s side 

That echoed of old with a pleasant tone; With the warmest pulse of my heart is allied, 
And brothers and sisters, a merry crew, And a glory is over its dark walls thrown 
Filled the hours with pleasure as on they flew; That statelier fabrics have never known; 

But one by one the loved ones died, And I shall love with a fonder pride 

That dwelt in the hut by the river’s side. That little low hut by the river's side. 


B. P. SHILLABER. 
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EARLY IDEAS OF A HOME. 


bread than make horse-shoes and hammers, but I had some dim notion of the 
truth that man shall not live by bread alone, and so the splendid overplus of 
youth and hope that was in me began to take the form of ¢deas. 

And they were very humble ideas; but I can see now how much better it was for me 
that they did not shoot up like wheat on a rich prairie, and so become all stalk and no ear. 
Let me give you a hint of those ideas as they began to dawn on me in the morning-tide. 
IT would leave the old house, next cross the sea and settle somewhere in Pennsylvania. 
But why I should settle there I could not tell. All I knew was that this was my ideal 
State, from which some who do not live in the State have drawn the inference more than 
once that I must have been rather green. 

I would have a home in a green lane, for I was country bred, and a garden, that I 
must have, and in the home we would welcome all the children God might send us. My 
ideal number was seven, and he sent me nine; so you see what worth may be in humility. 
I would stick to the hammer and anvil, because that was what I had been trained to, but 
then I would try to do something beside. 

That concern [ had felt not to live by bread alone, had resulted in my conversion : to 
your faith while I was dreaming my happy dreams; none of your spasms, let me tell you, 
that alternate between fever and ague, but a real old-fashioned conversion, and then in no 
long time our grand old mother set me preaching, at nothing « day and find myself, and 
did more for me on those terms than I could ever do for her; so I would use this gift she 
had found in me to talk to the folks on Sundays, if they were not too proud to listen to a 


local preacher. 
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I had never taken kindly to the cleanness of teeth the poor had to put up with in 
hard times in England. I preferred a good square meal, and I knew that in the States 
God had blessed the poor with abundance of bread, if they would only work for it. I 
was an enormous reader. I knew that books were cheap, and I could buy those I wanted 
for an hour’s wages which would cost me a week’s wages on that side the water. 

I wanted those unborn children to have a good, sound education. ‘There was no hope 
for that in those days in the motherland. They must work as I had done for their bread. 
I wanted to have a voice and a vote in the government of the land I lived in. I should 
never have one if I did not emigrate. I did not like to bare my head and speak with 
bated breath to those who had rank and title. A lord, tome, was .something of a nuis- 
ance, even when he was not a fool. 

My dear old mother, who was a widow, next said: ‘‘My lad, I cannot spare thee.’’ 
But I found I must be true to my idea even against her tender pleadings, or I could not 
be true to my own soul and to God. So it all came true about the State, the cottage in 
the green lane, and the garden, the werk te do, week days and Sundays, and the warm, 


friendly world. Ropert COLLYER. 
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THE CHILDREN’S BED-TIME, 


HE clock strikes seven in the hall, 
The curfew of the children’s day, 
That cails each little pattering foot 


And a soft stir to sense and heart, 
As when the bee and blossom part; 
And little feet that patter slower, 


From dance and song and lively play; 
Their day that in a wider light 
Floats like a silver day-moon white, 
Nor in our darkness sinks to rest, 
But sets within a golden west. 


Like the last droppings of a shower. 


And in the children’s room aloft, 
What blossom shapes do gaily slip 

Their daily sheaths, and rosy run 
From clasping hand and kissing lip, 

A naked sweetness to the eye— 

Blossom and babe and butterfly 

In witching one, so dear a sight! 

An ecstasy of life and light. 


Then lily-drest, in angel white, 

To mother’s knee they trooping come. 
The soft palms fold like kissing shells, 

And they and we go singing home— 
Their bright heads bowed and worshipping, 
As though some glory of the spring, 

Some daffodil that mocks the day, 
Should fold his golden palms and pray. 


The gates of Paradise swing wide 
A moment’s space in soft accord, 
And those dread angels, Life and Death, 
A moment veil the flaming sword, 
As o’er this weary world forlorn 
From Eden’s secret heart is borne 
That breath of Paradise most fair, 
Which mothers call ‘‘the children’s prayer.”’ 


Then kissed, on beds we lay them down, 

As fragrant white as clover’d sod. 
And all the upper floors grow hushed 

With children’s sleep, and dews of God. 
And as our stars their beams do hide, 
The stars of twilight, opening wide, 
Take up the heavenly tale at even, 
And light us on to God and heaven. 

JANE ELLIS HOPKINS. 


“From dance and song and lively play.” 


Ah, tender hour that sends a drift 

Of children’s kisses through the house, 
And cuckoo notes of sweet ‘‘Good night,” 
_ That thoughts of heaven and home arouse 


Little Ah Goo has a neck like milk, 
And hair as soft and as smooth as silk, 
Pigeon toes like a Chinaman, too, 
And even a queue has little Ah Goo. 
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I think of thee when round me throng 
Our children dear, a gladsome band; 
Isee thy form their forms among; 


‘TITTLE Ah Goo is pudgy and odd, 

With a bright blue eye and a sapient nod, 
And a voice as soft as a wood-dove’s coo— 
Answering everything, ‘‘Goo, Ah Goo!”’ 


: THINK of thee when flies the gloom 
x \) Of night before the dawning gray, 
1 And in my quiet, lonely room, 
“ T kneel in morning light to pray: 
While my devotion’s early flame 
Ascends to Heaven, from whence it came, 
I think of thee, though far away. 


LITTLE AH GOO. 


LITTLE AH GOO. 


Little Ah Goo has an open smile, 
And cheeks that dimple like velvet pile, 


As it gently murmurs, ‘‘Goo, Ah Goo!” 


——— 
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“Little Ah Goo is but nine months old, 
With ages, of loveliness into them rolled, 
And merry all day as a piping merle 
Is little Ah Goo—she’s a baby girl!” 


Little Ah Goo is but nine months old, 

With ages of loveliness into them rolled, 

And merry all day as a piping merle 

Is little Ah Goo—she’s a baby girl! 
JOHN PAUL 
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TOs Ee AbSsENT. VWikrk AND “MO REER: 


‘““When will our mother come again?” 
T soften my awaking pain 
With hope full soon to grasp thy hand. 


I think of thee when in the West 


When darkness has our valleys dressed, 
And all the earth in shade reposes; 
Then, when my head lies down to rest, 
Thy image o’er my pillow beams— 

I see thee all night in my dreams! 


And when they earnestly demand, 
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And a mouth like the bow that Cupid drew, 


Bocock. 


The sun sinks down and day’s eye closes, 


NEUFFER. 
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THE, OLD MANVAT HIS* CHIP DHO@OD Seo rE 


HERE’S tiie gate on which I used toswing, Oft the aisle of that old church we trod, 


Brook, and bridge, and barn, and old red Guided thither by an angel mother; 
stable; Now she sleeps beneath its sacred sod— 
But, alas! no more the morn shall bring Sire, and sisters, and my little brother; 
That dear group around my father’s table. Gone to God! 
Taken wing! Oft the aisle of that old church we trod. 


There’s the gate on which I used to swing. 
There I heard of Wisdom’s pleasant ways; 


Yon white spire, a pencil on the sky, Bless the holy lesson! but ah, never 
Tracing silently life’s changeful story, Shall I hear again those songs of praise, 
So familiar to my dim old eye, Those sweet voices, silent now forever! 

Points me to seven that are now in glory. Peaceful days! 
There on high— There I heard of Wisdom’s pleasant ways. 
Yon white spire, a pencil on the sky! 
7 Cs se oe aD 
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HE heart of a man with whom affection is not a name, and love a mere passion of 
the hour, yearns toward the quiet of a home as toward the goal of his earthly 
joy and hope. And as you fasten there your thought, an indulgent, yet dreamy 

fancy paints the loved image that is to adorn it, and to make it sacred. : 

She is there to bid you God-speed! and an adieu that hangs like music on your ear 
as you go out to the every-day labor of life. At evening she is there to greet you as you 
come back wearied with a day’s toil; and her look, so full of gladness, cheats you of your 
fatigue; and she steals her arm around you with a soul of welcome that beams like 

-sunshine on her brow, and that fills your eye with tears of a twin gratitude, to her and 

Heaven. 

She is not unmindful of those old-fashioned virtues of cleanliness and order which 
give an air of quiet and which secure content. Your wants are all anticipated; the fire is 
burning brightly; the clean hearth flashes under the joyous blaze; the old elbow-chair is 
in its place. Your very unworthiness of all this haunts you like an accusing spirit, and 
yet penetrates your heart with a new devotion toward the loved:one who is thus watchful 


of your comfort. 

She is gentle, keeping your love, as she has won it, by a thousand nameless and 
modest virtues which radiate from her whole life and action. She steals upon your affec- 
tions like a summer wind breathing softly over sleeping valleys. She gains a mastery 
over your sterner nature by very contrast and, wins you, unwittingly, to her lightest wish. 
And yet her wishes are guided by that delicate tact which avoids conflict with your manly 
pride; she subdues by seeming to yield. By a single soft word of appeal she robs your 
vexation of its anger, and with a slight touch of that fair hand, and one pleading look of 
that earnest eye, she disarms your sternest pride. 

She is kind, shedding her kindness as heaven sheds dew. Who, indeed, could doubt 
it? Least of all you, who are living on her kindness, day by day, as flowers live on light. 
There is none of that officious parade which blunts the point of benevolence, but it tem- 
pers every action with a blessing. 
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If trouble has come upon you, she knows that her voice beguiling you into cheerful- 
ness, will lay your fears; and, as she draws her chair beside you, she knows that the 
tender and confiding way with which she takes your hand and looks up into your earnest 
face, will drive away from your annoyance all its weight. As she lingers, leading off 
your thought with pleasant words, she knows well that she is redeeming you from care, 
and soothing you to that sweet calm which such home and such wife can alone bestow. 

And in sickness—sickness that you almost covet for the sympathy it brings—that 
hand of hers resting on your fevered forehead, or those fingers playing with the scattered 
locks, are more full of kindness than the loudest vaunt of friends; and when your failing 
strength will permit no more, you grasp that cherished hand with a fullness of joy, of 
thankfulness, and of love, which your tears only can tell. 

She is good—her hopes live where the angels live. Her kindness and gentleness are 
sweetly tempered with that meekness and forbearance which are born of faith. Trust 
comes into her heart as rivers come to the sea. And in the dark hours of doubt and fore- 
boding, you rest fondly upon her buoyant faith as the treasure of your common life; 
and in your holier musings you look to that frail hand and that gentle spirit to lead you 
away from the vanities of ambition to the fullness of that joy which the good inherit. 

. Donatp G. MITcHELL. 
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THE, HOMES, OP ENGLAND: 


. WHE stately homes of England, The blesséd homes of England,— 
§ Wk How beautiful they stand, How softly on their bowers 
te = Amidst their tall ancestral trees, Is laid the holy quietness 
“R O’er all the pleasant land! That breathes from Sabbath hours! 
The deer across their greensward bound Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bells’ chime 
Through shade and sunny gleam, Floats through their woods at morn; 
And the swan glides past them with the sound All other sounds in that still time 
Of some rejoicing stream. Of breeze and leaf are born. 
* * * * * 
The merry homes of England,— The free fair homes of England,— 
Around their hearths by night, Long, long, in hut and hall, 
What gladsome looks of household love May hearts of native proof be reared 
Meet in the ruddy light! To guard each hallowed wall; 
There woman’s voice flows forth in song, And green for ever be the groves, 
Or childhood’s tale is told, And bright the flowery sod 
Or lips move tunefully along Where first the child’s glad spirit loves 
i s : its GOD. : 
Some glorious page of old. Its country and Go eee 
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A HOME IN THE COUNTRY. 


APPY the man whose wish and care In health of body, peace of mind, 
A few paternal acres bound, Quiet by day, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixed; sweet recreation, 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, And innocence, which most does please 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; With meditation. 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 


I itetcdl Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
n winter, fire. 


Thus unlamented let me die; 


Blest, who can unconcern’dly find Steal from the world, and not a stone 
? 


, i Tell where I lie. 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away ALEXANDER POPE. 
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€ F marriage were what it should be, what God meant it to be, what even with the 
% “ world’s present possibilities it might be, it would be the elysium, the sole com- 
plete elysium of woman, yes, and of man. Greatness, glory, usefulness, happi- 
ness, wait her otherwhere; but here alone all her powers, all her being, can find full 
play. No condition, no character, even, can quite hide the gleam of the sacred fire; but 
on the household hearth it joins the warmth of earth to the hues of heaven. 

Brilliant, dazzling, vivid, a beacon and a blessing her light may be, but only a happy 
home blends the prismatic rays into a soft, serene whiteness that floods the world with 
divine illumination. Without wifely and motherly love, a part of her nature must re- 
main unclosed—a spring shut up, a fountain sealed; but a thousand times better that it 
should remain unclosed than that it should be rudely rent open, or opened only to be 
defiled. ; ar: 

I want every woman to fill her heart with hopes, and plans, and purposes; and, if a 
man will marry her, let him be so strong as to break down all barriers, check the whole 
flood-tide of her life, and sweep it around himself. Ifa woman is worth having she is 
worth winning. Jacob served seven years for Rachel and seven more, and they seemed 
unto him but a few days for the love he had to her. Shiver and scatter the wan, weak 
attachments that dare to call themselves Jove. Scorn this frothy, green whey that stands 
for the wine of life! 

Better that girls should be pirated away as the rough-handed Romans won their 
Sabine wives, than that a man should have but to touch the tree with his cane as he 
walks through the orchard, and down comes the ready-ripe fruit. In Tom Fink’s fiery 
wooing of Lenore, I hear the right trumpet-ring: ‘With rifle and bullet I have bought 
your stormy heart.’’ 

I would have a woman marry, not because it is the only thing that offers, but be- 
cause a magnificence sweeps by in whose glorious sun her pale stars faint and fade. Her 
soul shall be filled and fired with the heavenly radiance. All her dross shall be consumed, 
and all her gold refined. She shall go to her marriage feast as Zenobia went to Rome, 
crowned with flowers but bound with golden chains, a conquered captive—and the banner 
over her shall be love. I would have her go obedient, not to the requirements of a false 
and fatal materialism, naming itself with the names of morality and womanhood, but to 
the unerring instincts of her own nature. She shall not fly to the only refuge from the 
vacuum and despair ct her life, but her great heart and her strong hands shall be 
wrenched from their bent by the mysterious force of an irresistible magnetism. When 
you have a character that can so command, a love that can so control, you have set up on 


earth the pillars of heaven, and redemption draweth nigh. 
Gar~ HamiLron. 


e <t— = o> 
BLVD 
; ING a sweet melodious measure, Home, sweet home! an ample treasure! 
Waft enchanting lays around; Home, with every blessing crown’d, 
See Home—a theme replete with pleasure, Home, perpetual source of pleasure, 


Home—a grateful theme resound. Home, a noble strain resound. 


HOME. 


Te Ee AVITEY «BIBER: 


{OW painfully pleasing the fond recollection 

Of youthful connections and innocent joy, 

When blest with parental advice and 
affection, 

Surrounded with mercies and peace from on high! 

I still view the chairs of my father and mother, 

The seats of their offspring as ranged on each hand, 

And that richest of books, which excelled every 
other, 

The Family Bible, which lay on the stand. 


That Bible, the volume of God’s inspiration, 
At morning and evening could yield us delight, 
And the prayer of our sire was a sweet invocation 
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For mercy by day and for safety at night: 

Our hymns of thanksgiving with harmony swelling, 
All warm from the hearts of the family band, 

Half raised us from earth to that rapturous dwelling 
Described in the Bible that lay on the Stand. 


Ye scenes of tranquility long have we parted, 
My hopes almost gone and my parents no more; 
In sorrow and sadness I live broken-hearted; 
And wander unknown on a far distant shore: 
Yet how can I doubt a dear Savior’s protection 
Forgetful of gifts from his bountiful hand? 

Oh! let me with patience receive his correction, 
And think of the Bible that lay on the stand. 


20> 0 <> —__ > 0 oe— 
HOME. 


Home! 
the heart! 


CHILD, speaking to a friend of his home, was asked: ‘*Where is your home?’’ 

Looking up with loving eyes at his mother, he replied, ‘‘Where mother is.’’ 
‘*What a hallowed name! 
Home is the magic circle within which the weary spirit finds refuge; it is the 


How full of enchantment and how dear to 


sacred asylum to which the care-worn heart retreats to find rest from the toils and cares 


of life. Home! 
break its spell.”’ 


That name touches every fiber of our soul. 
And, as dear as home can be, is the mother that presided over it, and 


Nothing but death can 


that we loved. Long years may have flown since we-saw that home, and since the dearest 
of all earthly friends has slept the long and silent sleep of death; but that home and that 
mother will never cease to awaken the sweetest recollections of our lives. 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home!”’ 
Some years ago twenty thousand people gathered in the old Castle Garden, New 
York, to hear Jenny Lind sing, as no other songstress ever had sung, the. sublime com- 


positions of Beethoven, Handel, etc. 


her home, paused and seemed to fold her wings for a higher flight. 
deep emotion, to pour forth, ‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 


An uproar of applause stopped the music. 
After a moment, the song came again, seemingly as from heaven— 
That was the word that bound, as with a spell, 


multitude like rain. 
almost angelic, ‘Home, Sweet Home!”’ 


At length, the Swedish Nightingale thought of 


She began, with 
The audience could not stand it. 
Tears gushed from the eyes of that vast 


twenty thousand souls, and Howard Payne triumphed over the great masters of song. 


Home of my childhood! 


We are folded again in mother’s arms. 


She is again lean- 


ing over us, and bathing our forehead and cooling our fevered brow. But, alas! that 


mother is no longer in that home. 


She has gone to live with the angels. 


But there is 


another home, a home beyond the stars; and mother has gone to live, ‘‘Where they know 


not the sorrows of time.’’ 


“Up to that world of light, 
Take us, dear Savior; 

May we all there unite, 
Happy, forever. 

Where kindred spirits dwell, 

There may our music swell, 

And time our joys dispel— 
Never—no, never.”’ 


Heaven is the home that awaits us beyond the grave. 
Heaven is our eternal home. 


only pilgrims here. 


At the best estate, we are 
Death will never knock at the door 
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of that mansion. ‘Parents rejoice very much when, on Christmas day, or on Thanks- 
giving day, they have their children at home; but there is almost always a son ora 
daughter absent.from the country, or from the world.” But, oh! how glad we will be 
when we are all at home, all safe at home. Once there, let earthly sorrows howl like 
storms, and swell like seas. Home! Let thrones decay and empires wither. Home! 
Let the world die in earthquake struggles, and be buried amid the procession of planets 
and dirge of spheres. Home! Let everlasting ages roll in irresistible sweep. Home! 
No sorrow, no crying, no death, but home, sweet home. Beautiful home! Everlasting 
home! Home with each other! Home with the angels! Home with God! Home with 
mother! Home! Home! By the grace of the dear Master, may we all get home. 
“T sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list to the sound of the boatman’s oar; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the snowy sail, 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand ; 
I shall pass from sight, with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before; 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
‘When over the river, the peace!ul river, 
The angel of death shall carry me.”’ 
Adieu, reader. Here we lay down our pen, but here we do not end our meditations. 


Our thoughts, and feelings, and hopes crowd onward still. Tpit OrNeMeGox” 


c~ es Sony 


aN RAIN: ON FEE ROOr 


HEN the humid shadows hover 
Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
What a bliss to press the pillow 


Then my little seraph sister, 
With her wings and waving hair, 
And her star-eyed cherub brother 
A serene angelic pair!— 
Glide around my wakeful pillow, 


8 Bag 


Of a cottage-chamber bed 
And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead! 


Every tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart; 
And a thousand dreamy fancies 
Into busy being start, 
And a thousand recollections 
Weave their air-threads into woof, 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the rain upon the roof. 


Now in memory comes my mother 
As she used long years agone, 
To regard the darling dreamers 
Ere she left then till the dawn; 
Oh, I see her leaning o’er me, 
As I list to this refrain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 


With their praise or mild reproof 
As I listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


And another comes to thrill me 
With her eyes’ delicious blue; 
And I mind not, musing on her, 
That her heart was all untrue: 
Iremember but to love her 
With a passion kin to pain, 
And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate 
To the patter of the rain. 


Art hath naught of tone or cadence 
That can work with such a spell 
In the soul’s mysterious fountains, 
Whence the tears of rapture well 
As that melody of nature, 
That subdued, subduing strain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 
COATES KINNEY. 
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THE PARSONAGE. 903 
Ee LG Or sHOME: 
2 Y son, thou wilt dream the world is fair, When sails are shivered and compass lost, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam— Then look to the light of home. 
And thou must go;—but never, when there, 
Forget the light of home! And there, like a star through the midnight cloud, 


Thou shalt see the beacon bright; 
Though Pleasure may smile with a ray more bright, For never, till shining on the shroud, 


It dazzles to lead astray; Can be quenched its holy light. 
Like the meetor’s flash, ’twill deepen the night, 
When treading thy lonely way. The sun of Fame may gild the name, 
But the heart ne’er felt its ray; 
But the hearth of home has a constant flame, And Fashion’s smiles, that rich ones claim 
And pure as vestal fire; Are beams of a wintry day. 
°T will burn, ’twill burn forever the same, 
For Nature feeds the pyre. How cold and dim those beams would be 
Should life’s poor wanderer come! 
The sea of ambition is tempest-tossed, My son, when the world is dark to thee, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam: Then turn to the light of home. 


RDS, THE PARSONAGE. | 


$5 e&) T was a log hut among log huts, distinguished and adorned by a little lathe and 


f plastering, glass windows and a door-step; they drew in sight of it at the close 
& of atired day, with a red sunset lying !ow on the flats. 

Uncle Forsythe wanted Mission work, and Mission work he found with—I should say 
with a vengeance, if the expression were exactly suited to an elegantly constructed and 
reflective journal. 

‘‘My heart sank for a moment, I confess,’’ she said, ‘“‘but it would never do, you 
know, to let him suspect that; so I smiled away as well as I knew how, shook hands with 
one or two women in red calico who had been ‘slickin up inside,’ they said; went in by 
the fire,—it was really a pleasant fire—and, as soon as they had left us alone, I climbed 
into John’s lap, and, with both arms around his neck, told him that I knew we should be 


very happy. And I said’’— 
‘‘Said what?’’ 


She blushed a little, like a girl. 
“‘T believe, I said, I should be happy in Patagonia, with him. I made him laugh at 


last, and say that my face and words were like a beautiful prophecy. And, Mary, if 
they were, it was beautifully fulfilled. In the roughest times,—times of ragged clothes 
and empty flour barrels, of weakness and sickness, and quack doctors, of cold and dis- 
couragement, of prairie fires and guerillas,—from trouble to trouble, from year’s end to 
year’s end, we were happy together, we two. As long as we could have each other, and 
as long as we could be about our Master’s business, we felt as though we did not dare to 


ask for anything more, lest it should seem that we were ungrateful for such wealth of 


merey.”” “THe Gates AJAR,”’ 


Turns back in childhood’s Home to rest; 
The cottage, garden, hill and stream, 
Still linger like a pleasant dream. 


AND like a bird that from the flowers, 
Wing-weary seeks her wonted nest, 
My spirit, een in manhood’s hours, 


“Kneel, my child, for God is here! 


Bend in love and not in fear; 


* 


* 


* * 
God thy father is, and friend.’’ 


WHERE HEARTS ARE SURE OF EACH OTHER 905 


pve rt ACI SPRAY ER: 


a? NEEL, my child, for God is here! Ask for peace to lull to rest 


Bend in love, and not in fear Every tumult of the breast; 
2s Kneel before Him now in prayer; Ask His soul-sustaining truth, 
Thauk Him for His constant care; As the spring-dew of thy youth; 
Praise Him for His bounty shed Ask His promises to bless 
Every moment on thy head; Thee in Thy age’s helplessness; 
Ask Him to point out thy way, Ask in awe, but not in fear; 
And to guard thee through the day; Kneel, my child, for God is here. 
Ask Him still to watch and keep God thy father is, and friend, 
Thee in the silent hours of sleep; Thy only stay, thy only trust; 
Ask for light to know His word; He loves thee, and His wings extend 
Ask for love to shed abroad; To shield thee, though a child of dust 
Pray for strength, for thou art weak, Love Him then, for He is good; 
And for grace and mercy seek; Sink before Him—He is wise; 
Ask for faith, to bear thee on, ; Life and health, and rest and food, 
Through the might of Christ, His Son; He still ordains, and still supplies. 
Pray for mercy in His name Love Him—for He loveth thee, 
Who from heaven to save thee came; Bendeth now thy prayer to hear; 
Ask His Spirit still to guide thee Kneel, then, in deep humility, 
Through the ills that may betide thee; And pray, my child, for God is near. 
c= ape a) 


WHERE. HEARTS ARE SURE OF EACH OTHER. 


ait # WOME is the one place in all this world where hearts are sure of each other. It is 

the place of confidence. It is the place where we tear off that mask of guarded 
and suspicious coldness which the world forces us to wear in self-defense, and 
where we pour out the unreserved communications of full and confiding hearts. It is the 
spot where expressions of tenderness gush out without any sensation of awkwardness and 
without any dread of ridicule. 


F. W. Rosperrson. 
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GOOD-BYE- PROUD WORLD. 


OOD- BYE, proud world, I’m going home! Iam going to my own hearth-stone, 
Thou’rt not my friend, and I’m not thine. Bosomed in yon green hills alone:— 


Long through thy weary crowds I roam, A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

A river-ark on the ocean’s brine; Whose groves the frolic fairies planned: 
Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; Where arches green, the livelong day, 
But now, proud world, I’m going home! Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod 

Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face; A spot that’s sacred to thought and God. 
To Grandeur, with his wise grimace, 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
To supple Office, low and high; I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
To crowded halls, to court and street; And when I have stretched beneath the pines, 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet; When the evening star so holy shines, 
To those who go, and those who come; I laugh at the love and the pride of man, 
Good-bye, proud world, I’m going home! At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 


For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When men in the bush with God may meet! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF HOME: 


Ni Y head long since was silvered o’er, Until I saw her lifeless form, 
» And brown no more appears; Her pale and withered cheek, 
While cheeks once smooth are furrowéd, , And knew her tongue would never more 
By the gentle touch of years. To me in kindness speak. 
And yet I feel no weight of age, Oppressed, I was reminded then 
Save the seasons fled, Of the unwelcome truth 
And loss of friends and kindred near, That I’d her counsels disobeyed 
Long numbered with the dead. In thoughtlessness of youth, 
Young left I home for other scenes, And caused her sleepless hours, perhaps 
But oft returned to gaze Anxiety and woe, 
On'that dear place, not distant, where Which only in its tenderness 
I passed my childhood’s days. A mother’s heart can know. 
In course of time my father died; Oh! I should have been comforted 
Then ceased a sister’s breath; With but a single word,— 
Twice was the light of home again ‘“Forgivenness,’’—sweeter in that hour 
O’ershadowéd by Death. Than any ever heard. 
And when my aged mother lay But memory seemed to whisper there, 
With friends and kindred nigh, “She never was unkind,”’ 
And I, the eldest son, was called And that I in these cheering words 
To see my mother die, Might always comfort find. 
I did not think that I could feel And I’ve no doubt she did forgive 
As in my earlier years, Each foible as it passed, 
Nor that the fountain of my heart And that by her no sorrowing look 
Would fill with sorrow’s tears, Was on my future cast. 
zish oVW EE THOME: 


ad) 
LN HEN two young people love each other and marry, they restore the picture of the 
pee Apostolic Church. They are of one heart and of one soul. Neither do they 
say that anything they possess is their own, but they have all things in common. 
Their mutual trust in each other, their entire confidence in each other, draws out all that 
is best in both. Love is the angel who rolls the stone away from the grave in which we 
bury our better nature and it comes forth. Love makes all things new; makes a new 
heaven and a new earth; makes all cares light, all pain easy. It is the one enchantment 
of human life which realizes Fortunio’s purse and Aladdin’s palace, and turns the 
‘‘Arabian Nights’’ into mere prose by comparison. 

Before real society can come, true homes must come. As in a sheltered nook in the 
midst of the great sea of ice which rolls down from the summit of Mont Blanc, is found 
a little green spot full of tender flowers, so in the shelter of home, in the warm atmos- 
phere of household love, spring up the pure affections of parent and child; father, 
mother, son, daughter; of brothers and sisters. Whatever makes this insecure and mar- 
riage not a union for life, cuts up the roots of all the dear affections of home, and perma- 
nent homes are to the social state what the little cells are to the body. They are the 
commencement of organic life, the centers from which all organization proceeds. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


HOME—A TYPE OF HEAVEN. 


MANS Pino TEAR THY HOME: 


VO on he fares, and to the border comes 

Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her inclosure green, 
As with arural mound, the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

Access denied; and over head up-grew 

Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene; and, as the ranks ascend 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 

The verdurous wall of Paradise up-sprung: 

Which to our general sire gave prospect large 

Into his nether empire neighboring round: 
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And higher than that wall a circling row 

Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appeared, with gay enameled colors mixed; 

On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God hath showered the earth; so lovely seemed 
That landscape: and of pure, now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 

All sadness but despair: now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. 
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BROS 
eatin oh, how sweet is that word! 


HOME-AVITYPE OF HEAVEN. 


What beautiful and tender associations clus- 
ter thick around it; compared with it, house, mansion, palace are cold, heartless 


stirs the 


terms. But home! that word quickens the pulse, warms the heart, 
oui to its depths, makes age feel young again, rouses apathy into energy, sustains the 
sailor in his midnight mae inspires the soldier with courage on the field of battle, and 
imparts patient endurance to the worn-down sons of toil. 

The thought of it has proved a seven-fold shield to virtue; the very name of it has a 
spell to call back the wanderer from the paths of vice; and far away, where myrtles and 
palm trees wave, and the ocean sleeps upon coral strands, to the exile’s fond fancy it 
clothes the naked rock, or stormy shore, or barren moor, or wild highland mountain with 
charms he weeps to think of, and longs once more to see. 

Grace sanctifies these lovely affections, and imparts a sacredness to the homes of 
earth by making them types of heaven. Asa home, the believer delights to think of it. 
Thus, when lately bending over a dying saint, and expressing our sorrow to see him lay 
so low, with the radiant countenance of one who had just left heaven rather than of one 
about to enter it, he raised and clasped his hands, and exclaimed in ecstasy, ‘‘I am going 


home.’’ THOMAS GUTHRIE. 
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THE SOLDIER'S DREAMVOP HOME. 


SYA UR bugles sang truce,—for the night-cloud 


ey had lowered, 
oe And the sentinel stars set their watch in 
iL 


the sky; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpow- 
ered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 


Ng 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrive ere the morning I dreamed it again. 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track; 

*Twas autumn,—and sunshine arose on the way, 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft 

In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young}; 

I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers 
sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 

From my home and my weeping friends never to 
part; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 

And my wife sobbed aloud in her fullness of heart. 


Stay, stay with us,—rest, thou art weary and worn, 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay; 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 
CAMPBELL, 
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“His baby boy, two blue-eyed girls, 
He saw—sweet-lipped, with sunny curls, 
And cheeks of ruddy glow; 


And the mother pale, but loveiy us 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


HOME, IN A DREAM, 


TO other sound on his slumber fell 
That equal, measured pace— 


pine, 
And the dying oak, and the swinging vine, 
In many a weary, weary line, 
To his pale and hollow face. 


But the soldier slept, and his dreams were bright 


As the rosy glow of his bridal night, 
With the angel on his breast; 

For he passed away on the wintry gloom 

To the softened light of a distant room, 

Where a cat sat purring upon the loom, 
And his weary heart was blest. 


Than the lonesome tread of the sentinel— 


And the wind that came from the cracking 


His baby boy, two blue-eyed girls, 
He saw—sweet-lipped, with sunny curls, 
And cheeks of ruddy glow; 
And the mother pale, but lovely now, 
As when upon her virgin brow 
He proudly sealed his early vow, 
In summer, long ago. 


But the reveille wild, in the morning gray, 
Startled the beautiful vision away, 

As a frightened bird in the night; 
And it seemed to the soldier’s misty brain 
But the shrill tattoo that sounded again, 
And he turned with a dull, uneasy pain, 

To the camp-fire’s dying light. 

HENRY STANTON. 
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E are all here! 
ve Father, Mother, Sister, Brother. 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chair is fill’d—we’re all at homc; 
To-night let no cold stranger come; 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we’re found. 
Bless then, the meeting and the spot; 
For once be every care forgot; 
Let gentle Peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour; 
We're all—all here. 


We’re not all here! 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guiltless mirth. 
Fate with astern, relentless hand, 
Looked in and thinn’d our little band: 
Some, like a night-flash, passed away, 
And some sank lingering day by day; 
The quiet graveyard—some lie there— 
And cruel Ocean bas his share— 

We're not all here. 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


We are all here! 
Even they—the dead—though dead, so dear; 
Fond memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view, 
How life-like, through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears! 
We see them as in times long past; 
From each to each, kind looks are cast; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold; 
They’re round us as they were of old— 
We are all here! 


We are all here! 

Father, mother, sister, brother, 
You that I love with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said; 
Soon must we join the gathered dead; 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some other circle will be found, 
O, then, that wisdom may we know, 
Which yields a life of peace below! 
So in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 

We’re all—all here! 

CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
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WEET Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
y Where health and plenty cheered the lab’ring 


swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
é : i Hi 
And parting summer’s ling’ring blooms delay d: 


Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when ev'ry sport could please; 

How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 
GOLDSMITH. 


a) 


Happy the home where prayer is heard, 
And praise is wont to rise; 


Where parents love the sacred word, 
And live but for the skies. 
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CHILDHOOD’S PRAYER. 


CHIL DHOODS FRAWER. 


Q 
S now I lay me down to sleep, Give me Thy grace, that, day by day, 
May angel guards around me keep, Thy love may in my heart grow deep, 
MG" Through all the silent hours of night, I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 


Their watch and ward till morning light. 
Dim evening shades around me creep, 
As now I lay me down to sleep. 


If I should die before I wake; 

If I this night the world: forsake, 

And leave the friends I hold most dear, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep, Leave all that Iso value here; 

The while I wake or while I sleep; And if Thy call my slumbers break— 
And while I work and while I play, If I should die before I wake, 
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“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take; While bending at my mother’s knee, 
I pray that Thou wouldst for me make This little prayer she taught to me— 
Close at Thy feet a lowly place, ‘‘Now as I lay me down to sleep, 
Where I may e’er behold Thy face, I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 
And this I ask for Thy dear sake— If I should die before I wake, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take. I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 


NEWTON S. Oris. 


DEATH IN THE LITTLE HOME. 


MOLE Er SHALE GO: 


HE mother sat with her children three, 

The Angel of Death drew near: 
“T come for one of thy babes,’’ quoth he,— 
“Of the little band, say, which shall it be? 
I will not choose, but leave it for thee 

To give me the one least dear.”’ 


The mother started, with movement wild, 

And drew thém all close to her heart: 
The Angel reached forth and touched the child 
Whose placid features, whene’er she smiied, 
Refiected the mother’s beauty mild; 

‘“‘With this one,’’ said he, ‘‘canst thou part?”’ 


“With this one? O God! She is our first-born,— 
As well take my life away! 

I never lived till that blessed morn 

When she, as a bud, on my breast was worn; 

Without her the world would be all forlorn,— 
Spare this one, kind Death, I pray!” 


2EL 


The Angel drew backwards, then touched again ; 
This time ’twas a noble boy: 
‘Will it cause thee, to part with him, less pain?” 
‘Hold, touch him not!’ she cried, ‘‘refrain 
He’s an only son—if we had but twain— 
Oh, spare us our pride and our joy!” 


Once more the angel stood waiting there; 
Then he gently laid his hand 
On the shining head of a babe, so fair, 
That even Death pitied and touched with care; 
While the mother prayed, ‘Merciful Heaven, for- 
bear! 
Tis the pet of our little band!” 


“Then which?” said the Angel; ‘for God calls one.’’ 
The mother bowed down her head;-. 
Love’s troubled fount was in tears o’errun— 
A murmur—a struggle—and Grace had won, 
‘‘Not my will,” she said, ‘“‘but thine be done!”’ 
The pet lamb of the fold lay dead. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH C. KINNEY. 
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her silence. 


never named her: Baby was 


<sFaith was six months old when he went,’’ 
name enough at first for such a wee thing; then she was the 


HE heart knoweth its own bitterness; that grew distinct to me as I sat, shut out by 
Yet there was nothing bitter about her face. 


‘“*We had 


she said presently. 


only one and had come so late, that it Eeeet to mean more to us than to most, to’ have. 


a baby all to ourselves, and we liked the sound of the word. 


When it became quite cer- 


tain that John must go, we used to talk it over, and he said that he would like to name 


her, but what, he did not tell me. 


«At last, one night, after he had lain for awhile thinking with closed eyes, he bade 


me bring the child to him. 


He had had a hard day; the life was all scorched out of the air. 
the window, that he might have the breath of the rising wind. 


The sun was setting, I remember, and the moon was rising. 


I moved the bed up by 
Baby was wide awake, 


cooing softly to her self in the cradle, her bits of damp ae clinging to her head and her 
pink feet in her hands. I took her up and brought her just as she was, and knelt down 
by the bed. The street was still. He lifted her little hands upon his own and said—no 
matter about the words—but he told me that as he left the child, so he left the name, in 
my sacred charge,—that he had chosea it for me,—that when he was out of sight, it 


might help me to have it often on my lips. 
‘«‘So there, in the sunset and the moonrise, we two alone together, he baptized her, 


and we gave our little girl to God.”’ . 
When she had said this, she rose and went over to the window and stood with her 


face from me. By and by, ‘It was the 14th,”’ she said, as though musing to herself,— 


the 14th of June.”’ 
I remember now that Uncle Forcythe died on the 14th of June. It may have been 
that the words of that baptismal blessing were the last that they heard either child or 


mother From ‘“‘THe Gates Agar.’’ 


212 THE MUTUAL HELP WE OWE. 


“eRe, THE: FRIENDS, OF “BAd Eyes: 


SOUGHT my youthful home again; Yet fondly, sadly, I avowed 
a The birds poured forth a tuneful strain, That none amid the dazzling crowd 
Bs The silver stream its waters flung Had shared my hopes or soothed my fears 
@ O’er banks where blushing wild flowers Like these—the friends of early years. 


clung ; 
The lambs were sporting on the lea, 
Light waved the milk white hawthorn-tree; 
And yet I viewed the scene with tears; 
{ mourned the friends of early years. 


That home I wish not now to see; 

It boasts no charm, no joy for me; 
Yet time my feelings cannot chill, 
My faithful friends are near me still; 
I lift to them my longing eyes, 


I left that spot of light and bloom Whene’er I view the peaceful skies, 
To seek the church-yard’s sheltered gloom; For there the blesséd home appears 
They slept beneath the mossy earth, Where dwell the friends of early years. 


Untold, unsung, their simple worth; 


—o0d>o~<F — eo ee 


eRe, PERM Om WAL EE EP Via OVA. 


T is the duty of every member of a family to do all he can to promote the happi- 
ness of the other members. It is necessary, therefore, to bear and forbear; to 
ae) make mutual concessions; to keep down selfishness; to cultivate a love of Jus- 
tice and honor; to get rid of our petty likes and dislikes; to conquer and control our 


temper. 

Much may be done by a nice attention to the requirements of etiquette, by an ob- 
servance of those laws which govern the decencies and proprieties of life. There is no 
reason why a husband should not treat his wife with exquisite politeness; why a wife 
should not remember that her husband has a claim to be treated like a gentleman; why 
the finest manners should not be observed by brothers and sisters. 

This mutual courtesy, inspired by mutual love, would purify the atmosphere of 
home, and invest with a new dignity our domestic relations. Let us make etiquette a 
matter of household concern; seeing it touches us as nearly as the price per pound of 
soap, salt, or sugar. 

Why are we to throw off our politeness like a cloak, when we cross our own thresh- 
old? Why should not our mother or sisters claim from us those graceful observances 
which we make it a point of honor to vouchsafe to strangers? 

The man who stands with his hat on in the presence of his mother and sister, mani- 
fests thereby such a want of apprehension of the requirements of filial and fraternal, rev- 
erence and affection—of the rudiments of true domestic loyalty—as, if circumstances do 
not combine to correct him, will in the long run render him fit for ‘treason, stratagems, 
and spoils.” He sets at naught feelings and principles, which would interpose one of the 
most important barriers between himself and crime. 


—+- NO Woy eS ae 
THE little smiling cottage! where at eve With good brown cake and bacon slice, intent 
He meets his rosy children at the door, To cheer his hunger after labor hard. 


Prattling their welcomes, and his honest wife, DYER 


MY BOYHOOD’S HOME. Dies 


SOLACE AT HOME. 


W APPY is the man who can find solace and poetry at home. Warm greetings from 
loving hearts, fond glances from bright eyes, and welcome shouts of merry- 
‘ hearted children, the many thousand little arrangements for comfort and enjoy- 
ment, that silently tell of thoughtful and expectant love—these are ministrations that 
reconcile us to the prose of life. Think of this, ye wives and daughters of business men! 
Think of the toils, the anxieties, the mortification and wear that fathers undergo to secure 
for you comfortable homes, and compensate them for their toils, by making them happy 
by their own firesides. 


Vee BOYTIOO 97S: HOME. 


¥ 
ay O near the scene of my boyhood’s home! Ah! years have fled since that happy time, 
y Ah! were I still but the merry boy And I am a man now, old and gray; 
Whose careless life on the dear old spot And mother, and father, and many friends 
Was ever content and full of joy! Have long since passed from the earth away. 
There I roamed at will o’er the meadows green, My face is scarred with the toils of life, 
And stood at a tender mother’s knee, I’ve known temptations, and fought them through; 

And played with the brother whose fresh young And whoshall say that the victories gained 

heart Have not to the dear old home been due? 


Was big with the love it held for me. 
There’s never a life but soon or late 


How oft I think of the dear old days The tempter’s power must feel and know, 

When we came together, dear Will and I, And happy that heart which takes its strength 
To watch the shadows reflected here From the truths it learned in the “‘long ago.” 

From the fleecy clouds of a summer sky! Oh, dear-loved scene of my boyhood’s home! 
How well he loved the fisherman’s life Ibare my head in honor of thee; 

That lay before us—the fisherman’s boys! And I know that, wanderer tho’ I am, 
And how he grieved when I left our home My brother a welcome will have for me! 

To taste of other and distant joys! 

ot a ~o- 4G) 
3 HOME EXAMPLE. 


their households by their example, and govern them by their wise words: ‘Let 
not an action proceed from you,’’ he says, ‘‘which is not exemplary good. Those 
that are followers of your persons, will be followers likewise of your lives. You may 
wean them from vice, win them to virtue, and make them your constant followers in the 
serious practice of piety. Let your virtues clothe them within, as their veils do without. 
They deserve not their wage who desist from imitating you in actions of worth. Your 
private family is a familiar nursery; plants of all sorts are there bestowed. Cheer and 
cherish those that be tender, but curb and correct those of wilder temper. Free and 
fruitful scions cannot be improved, till the luxurious branches be pruned. ; 

But above all things, take especial care that those vices spread not in you which are 
censured by you. You are sovereignesses in your families; neither extend your hand too 
much to rigor, neither contract it by showing too much remissness. Let neither virtue 
pass unrewarded, nor vice, if it grow domineering, pass unreproved.”’ 


214 BONAPARTE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS EARLY HOME. 


TRAVELER’S HOUSEHOLD-ON HisiRE TURN: 


OY! the lost one is restored! Which through Indian forests glide: 


<2 Sunshine comes to the hearth and board, Thou didst guard him from the wrath 
ie <M From the far-off countries old Of the lion in his path, 

f= Of the diamond and red gold; And the arrows on the breeze, 
From the dusky archer bands, And the poison-dropping trees; 
Roamers of the fiery sands; Therefore, from our household train 
From the desert winds, whose breath Oft shall spring 
Smites with sudden, silent death: Unto thee a blessing strain, 
He hath reached his home again, God, our King! 

Where we sing 
In thy praise a fervent strain, Thou to his lone, watching wife 

God, our King! Hast brought back the light of life! 

Thou hast spared his loving child, 

Mightiest! unto thee he turned Home to greet him from the wild. 
When the noon-day fiercest burned ; Though the suns of eastern skies 
When the fountain-springs were far, On his cheek have set their dyes, 
And the sounds of Arab war Though long toils and sleepless cares 
Swelled upon the sultry blast, On his brow have blanched the hairs, 
And the sandy volume past, Yet the night of fear-has flown, 
Unto Thee he cried! and thou, He is living, and our own!— 
Merciful! didst hear his vow! Brethren, spread his festal board! 
Therefore, unto thee again Hang his mantel on his sword, 

Joy shall sing, With the armor on the wall, 
Many a sweet and thankful strain, While this long, long silent hall 

God, our King! Joyfully doth hear again 

Voice and string 

Thou wert with him on the main, Swell to thee the exulting strain, 
And the snowy mountain-chain, God, our King. 


And the rivers, dark and wide, 


~ bo ZS 


BONAPARTE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF “HIS EARLY HOME: 


T St. Helena, when he had time to remember his early youth, he said to Montho- 
lon: ‘*What recollections of childhood crowd upon my memory! I am carried 
back to my first impressions of the life of man. It seems to me always, in these 

moments of calm, that I should have been the happiest man in the world with an income 
of twenty-five hundred dollars a year, living as the father of a family with my wife and 
son, in our old house at Ajaccio. * * * JT still remember with emotion the most 
minute details of a journey in which I accompanied Paoli. More than five hundred of us, 
young persons of the first families in the island, formed his body-guard. I felt proud of 
walking by his side; and he appeared to take pleasure in pointing out to me the passes of 
our mountains which had been witnesses of the heroic struggle of our countrymen for in- 
dependence. ‘The impression made upon me still vibrates in my heart.’’ 

’ From ‘“Tasie-TaLk AND OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON.’ 


He entered in the house—his home no more; The solitude of passing his own door 


For without hearts there is no home;—and felt Without a welcome. 
BYRON- 


MEMORY OF HOME. 


MY HOME. 


) Y Home! my Home! I’ve paused a while 
In many a stranger land, 

And seen in all ‘boon Nature” smile 
Beneath her Maker’s hand; 

But never, since calm Reason took 
From Fancy’s clutch her rhyming book, 

A joyful resting planned, 
Till here the blesséd scene I laid, 
Here in mine own romantic shade. 


e Sawaya nay 


My Home! my Hume! oh, ever dear 
Thy hallowed scenes shall be; 
In joy or grief, in hope or fear, 
My spirit clings to thee. 
I deem my Home an-emblem meet 
Of that enduring last retreat, 
From pain and passion free, 
Where Peace shall fix her bright abode, 
And yield her followers up to God. 


‘= ~ fo} 


Y native hills are far away, 
Beneath a soft and sunny sky; 
Green as the sea, the forests play 

*Mid the fresh winds that sweep them by. 

Thou know’st, perchance, the deep ravine 

Where pours the broad Potomac’s tide. 
Where, beetling rocks and crags between, 

He goes to meet his willing bride; 
Where, curtained round with cliff and cave, 

The Shenandoah yields its breast, 
And, blushing, gives it gladdened wave 

To make the bounding billows blest. 
There, by the magic hills and streams, 

My infancy was lulled to rest; 
There was the cradle of my dreams, 

In childhood’s morning, bright and blest: 
I loved those hills, I loved the flowers 

That dashed with gems their sunny swells, 
And oft I fondly dreamed for hours 

By streams within those mountain dells. 


o 


MEMORY OF HOME. 


I loved the wood—each tree and leaf, 
In breeze or blast, to me was fair, 
And if my heart was touched with grief, 
I always found a solace there. 
My parents slumbered in the tomb, 
But thrilling thoughts of them came back, 
And seemed within my breast to bloom, 
As lone I ranged the forest track; 
The wild flowers rose beneath my feet 
Like memories dear of those who slept, 
And all around to me was sweet, 
Although, perchance, I sometimes wept. 
I wept, but not, O not in sadness, 
And those bright tears I would not smother; 
For less they flowed in grief than gladness, 
So blest the memory of my mother! 
And she was linked, | know not why, 
With leaves, and flowers, and landscapes fair, 
And ali beneath the bending sky, 
As if she still were with me there. 
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WEES Ol A M-CELALTR: 


at) DB, 
§ LOVE it, I love it, and who shall dare 
¥ To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 
Es I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

.: @ I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it 

with sighs. 

’Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 
Would you learn the spell? a mother sat there, 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 


In childhood’s hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat, with listening ear, 

To gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide 

With truth for my creed and God for my guide; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 


Isat and watched her many a day, 

When her eye grew dim and her locks were gray; 
And I almost worshiped her when she smiled, 
And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped— 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled; 

T learned how much the heart can bear, 

When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 


Tis past! ’tis past! but I gaze on it now 

With quivering breath and throbbing brow; 

’T was there she nursed me, ’twas there she died; 
And memory flows with lava tide. 

Say it is folly, and deem me wenk, 

While the scalding drops start down my cheek; 
But [ love it, I love it, and cannot tear 

My soul from my mother’s old arm-chair. 
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216 BABY’S RIGHTS. \ 


BABY’ S*RIGH Te: 


ABY has a right to rest Baby has a right to sleep 
In peace upon its mother’s breast— Where the angels vigils keep— 
Let him rest. Let him sleep. 


aw 
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Baby has a right to be 
The darling of the family— 
Let him be.’’ 


Baby has aright to dream, Baby has aright to ery, 

Like a lily on the stream— And scold, as well as you and I— 
Let him dream. Let him cry. 

Baby has aright to crow, Baby has a right to crawl, 

And clap his little hands, and grow— Before it walks from wall to wali— 


Let him crow. Let him crawl. 
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Baby has a right to talk— . Baby has a right to strings, 

Old the head though young the stalk— Jack-knives, tops, and other things— 
Let him talk. Give him strings. 

Baby has a right to be Baby has a right to twist 

A king upon his father’s knee— His coral beads and shake his fist— 
Let him be. Let him twist. 

\ 

Baby has a right to tear Baby has aright to be 

The ligaments that babies wear— The darling of the family— 
Let him tear. Let him be! 


; FROM “‘YOUNG AMERICA.”’ 
Baby has a right to spurn 
Medicines that bite and burn— 


Let him spurn. 
OY—$~# ¢—_2@ 


Po CONE Ore rei iE Ol Dy HOME 


AN see it now; the little brown house, with its sloping roof, its clumsy’ old 
chimneys, and its vine-clad porch; where the brown bee hummed his drowsy 
song, and my silver-haired father sat dozing the sultry summer noons away, with 
shaggy Beto at his feet. The bright earth had no blight or mildew then for me. The 
song of the little birds, resting beneath the eaves, filled my heart with a quiet joy. 

It was sweet when toil was over, to sit in the low doorway, and watch the golden sun 
go down, and see the many tinted clouds fade softly away (like a dying saint), into the 
ight of heaven, and evening’s glittering star glow, like a seraph’s eye abovethem. *Twas 
sweet, when Autumn Pech’ the hill-side foliage with rainbow dyes, to see the gorgeous 
leaves come circling down on the soft Indian summer breeze. ’Twas sweet, when the 
tripping, silver stream lay still and cold in Winter’s icy clasp, and the flowers fainted be- 
neath his chilly breath, and the leafless trees stretched out their imploring arms, and shook 
off, impatiently, their snowy burden, and the heavy wagon wheels went creaking past, and 
the ruddy farmer struck his brawny arms across his ample chest for warmth, and goaded 
the lazy, round-eyed oxen up the icy hill. 

Even then, it was sunshine still, in the little brown house; in the ample chimney 
glowed and crackled the blazing fagots; rows of shining pans glittered upon the shelves ; 
the fragrant loaf steamed in the little oven; the ene tea-kettle, smoking, sang in the 
chimney corner, and by its side still sat the dear old father, with the faciniael newspaper, 
that weekly brought us news from the busy world, from which our giant forest-trees had 
shut us out. ; 

Ah! those were happy days; few wants, and no cares; the patriarch’s head was 
white with grave blossoms, yet his heart was fresh and green, Alas! that, under the 
lowliest doorway, as through the loftiest portal, the Guest unbidden cometh. The 
morning sun rose fair, but it shone upon silver locks that stirred with no breath of life, 
upon loving lips forever mute, upon a palsied, kindly hand, that gave no returning pres- 
sure. Soon, over the heart so warm and true, the snow lay white and cold; the winter 
wind sang its mournful requiem, and from out the little brown house, the orphan passed 
with tearful gaze and lingering footstep. Fanny FERN. 
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DEVOTIONS IN THE FAMILY. 


poses MEASURING EME iba. 


wy E measured the riotous baby 
Against the cottage wall— 
22 A lily grew on the threshold, 

And the boy was just as tall; 

A royal tiger lily, 
With spots of purple and gold, 

And a heart like a jeweled chalice, 
The fragrant dew to hold. 


Without, the bluebirds whistled 
High up in the oid roof-trees, 
And to and fro at the window 
The red rose rocked her bees; 
And the wee pink fists of the baby 
Were never a moment still, 
Snatching at shine and shadow 
That danced on the lattice sill! 


His eyes were wide as bluebells— 
His mouth like a flower unblown— 

Two little bare feet, like funny white mice, 
Peeped out from his snowy gown; 

And we thought, with a thrill of rapture 
That had yet a touch of pain, 

When June rolls around with her roses, 
We’ll measure the boy again. 


SO OG 
DEVOTIONS VIN THE EAM REY: 


ITHOUT the reading of the Bible and the praise of God at home, worship appears 
to the young like the grinding of the corn, the shoeing of the horses, or the aid 
of the physician—a matter to be paid for rather than to be done by one’s self. 


Ah me! ina darkened chamber, 
With the sunshine shut away, 

Through tears that fell like a bitter rain, 
We measured the boy to-day; 

And the little bare feet, that were dimpled 
And sweet as a budding rose, 

Lay side by side together, 
In the hush of a long repose! 


Up from the dainty pillow, 
White as the risen dawn, . 
The fair little face lay smiling, 
With the light of heaven thereon; 
And the dear little hands, like rose leaves 
Dropped from a rose, lay still, 
Never to snatch at the sunshine 
That crept to the shrouded sill! 


We measured the sleeping baby 
With ribbons white as snow, 
For the shining rosewood casket 
That waited him below; 
And out of the darkened chamber 
We went with a childless moan— 
To the height of the sinless angels 
Our little one had grown. 
Emma ALICE BROWNE. 


Some of the happiest and best families, who have turned out into the world the strongest, 
bravest men, have not limited their worship to stated hours, even, but upon occasions of 
unusual peril or unusual gladness have poured out to God their prayers or their gratitude. 


JOHN McGovern. 
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COUNTRY AND HOME. 


any 


% ! HERE is a spot of earth supremely blest; 
rh A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest ;— 
1 Nagi Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 


His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 
While in his softened look benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend.. 

Here woman reigns: the rhother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life. 


In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth, be found? 
Art thou a man? a patriot?—look around. 

O! thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 


(ee) 


In a well regulated household, where love is the golden tie that holds the family to- 
gether, there is not much talk about your work and my work, but each is willing and 
desirous of lending a helping hand when emergencies require. 
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HOME-SICKNESS 


os H! there’s a power to make each hour 
i S As sweet as Heaven designed it; 
rs Nor need we roam to bring it nani: 
Though few there be that find it: 
We seek too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us, 


For life hath here no charms so dear 
As home and friends around us. 


We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes—and praise them; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we’d but stoop to raise them; 


HOME AND FRIENDS. 


For things afar still sweetest are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound us; 
But soon we’re taught the earth hath nought 
Like home and friends around us. 


The friends that speed in time of need, 
When hope’s last reed is shaken, 

Do show us still that, come what will, 
We are not quite forsaken: 

Though all were nigh, if but the light 
From friendship’s altar crown’d us, 

*T would prove the bliss of earth was this— 


Our homes and friends around us. 
SWAIN. 


16 HOME-SICKNESS. 


‘1 HERE I am, the halls are gilded, 
ve Stored with pictures bright and rare, 
Strains of deep melodious music, 
Float upon the perfumed air;— 
Nothing stirs the dreary silence 
Save the melancholy sea, 
Near the poor and humble cottage, 
Where I fain would be! 


Where I am, the sun is shining, 
And the purple windows glow, 

Till their rich armorial shadows 
Stain the marble floor below ;— 

Faded autumn leaves are trembling 
On the withered jasmine-tree, 

Creeping round the little casement, 
Where I fain would be! 


Where I am, the days are passing 
O’er a pathway strewn with flowers; 
Song, and joy, and starry pleasures 
Crown the happy, smiling hours;— 
Slowly, heavily, and sadly, 
Time with weary wings must flee, 
Marked by pain, and toil, and sorrow, 
Where I fain would be! 


Where I am, the great and noble 
Tell me of renown and fame, 
And the red wine sparkles highest, 
To do honor to my name :— 
Far away a place is vacant, 
By a humble heart, for me, 
Dying embers dimly show it, 
Where I fain would be! 


Where I am are glorious dreamings, 
Science, genius, art divine; 
And the great minds whom all honor 
Interchange their thoughts with mine :— 
A few simple hearts are waiting, 
Longing, wearying, for me, 
Far away where tears are falling, 
Where I fain would be! 


Where I am, all think me happy, 
For so well I play my part, 

None can guess, who smile around me, 
How far distant is my heart;— 

Far away, in a poor cottage, 
Listening to the dreary sea, 

Where the treasures of my heart are, 


Where I fain would be! 
ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 
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4 > OES pure religion charm thee 
+ Far more than aught below? 
(> Wouldst thou that she should arm thee 
Against the hour of woe? 
Her dwelling is not only 
In temples built for prayer; 


70) 


NY UNEE So EER SMILE “IS THERE, 


For home itself is lonely 
Unless her smile be there. 
Wherever we may wander, 
‘Tis all in vain we roam, 
If worshipless her altar 
At home—sweet home! 
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“And while she sits in the rocking 


-chair, 


5 
And reads or works as the case may be, 


same old prayer 


g the 
She used to offer to God for me.” 


I think she is prayin 


CHARACTER IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


HE is old and weary and full of cares, 
And her form is bent, and her step is slow, 
But she reads her Bible, and prays her 
prayers, 
Just as she did in the long ago. 
And while she sits in the rocking-chair, 
And reads or works, as the case may be, 
i think she is praying the same old prayer 
She used to offer to God for me. 


Though wrinkled, her face is sweet and dear, 
And her voice, though tremulous, still is strong; 
And still, thank God, her eye is clear, 
And sweet as ever her motherly song. 
Her laugh has the same old silvery ring, 
And her love shines out in a thousand ways, 
And it does me good to hear her sing 
The good old songs of my youthful days. 
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GRANDMOTHER. 


As slily I steal to her sunny room, 
Or listen awhile at the half-closed door, 
And hear her about with her brush or broom, 

I feel, and must tell her, I love her the more. 
Her sweet, loving nature is brimming with fun, 
She holds to her girlhood with heroic stay, 
And gives out her cheerfulness, just as the sun 

Illumines the earth, making cheerful the day. 


God bless and protect her, our grandmother dear! 
May nothing she know of the world’s wasting 
strife! 
Give beauty for ashes, and mellow and cheer 
And lighten and sweeten the remnant of life! 
We will tenderly lead her, and love to the last, 
And cherish the lessons of wisdom she gave, 
And while we remember the love of the past, 
We’ll gather the roses to lay on her grave. 


— 
————S=— OOo 


wife grows cold and unamiable. 
young bears. 
in self-defense. 
is haunted by ugliness and domestic brawls. 


Cee ine RE eh AMILY CIRCLE, 


WOME life is the sure test of character. 
The children grow up saucy and savage as 
The father becomes callous, peevish, and hard. The wife bristles 
They develop an unnatural growth and sharpness of teeth, and the house 
This is not what the family circle should be. 


Let a husband be cross and surly, and the 


If rude to any, let it be to some one he does not love—not to wife, brother, or parent. 
Let one of the loved ones be taken away, and memory recalls a thousand sayings to re- 


gret. 
those who sleep. 
than we would go. 


ings of the loved. 
are treated worst. 


Death quickens recollection painfully. The grave cannot hide the white faces of 
The coffin and green ground are cruel magnets. 

They force us to remember. 
life as -when he looks over a wife’s or mother’s grave. 
and he sees as never before what it is to love and be loved; 
It is a pitiable picture of human weakness when those we love best 


They draw us farther 
A man never sees so far into human 
His eyes get wondrous clear, then, 
what it is to injure the feel- 


eas) 


ecution. It is, indeed, 


who would make a just estimate either of his virtue’ or felicity; 


= 


HOME, AMBITION OF ALL. 


O be happy at home, is the ultimate result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterprise and labor tends, and of which every desire prompts the pros- 
at home that every man must be known by those 


for smiles and em- 


broiderv are alike occasional, and the mind is often addressed for show in painted 


honor and fictitious benevolence. 


JOHNSON. 


292 A HOME WITHOUT CHILDREN. 


et A HOME WITHOUT CHILDREN. 


(Ciitpren grow up; nothing on earth grows so fast as children. It was but yes- 
gos terday, and that lad was playing with tops, a buoyant boy. He is a man, and 
gone now. There is no more childhood for him, or for us. Life has claimed 
him. When a beginning is made, it is like raveling a stocking, stitch by stitch gives way 
till it is all gone. The house has not a child in it; there is no more noise in the hall, boys 
rushing pell-mell; it is very orderly now. There are no skates, sleds, balls, or string 
left scattered about. Things are quiet enough now. ‘There is no delay for sleepy folks; 
there is no longer any task before you lie down, of looking after anybody, or tucking up 
the bed-clothes. There are no disputes to settle, nobody to get off to school, no com- 
plaints, no importunities for impossible things, no rips to mend, no fingers to tie up, no 
faces to be washed or collars to be arranged. There was never such a peace in the house! 
It would sound like music to have some feet clatter down the front stairs! Oh for some 
children’s noise! What used to ail us, that we were hushing their loud laugh, checking 
their noisy frolic, and reproving their slamming and banging the doors? We wish our 
neighbors would only lend us an urchin or two, to make a little noise in these premises. 

A Home Without Children! It is like a lantern and no candle; a garden and no 
flowers; a brook and no water gurgling and gushing through its channel. We want to be 
tired, to be vexed, to be run over, to hear children at work with all its varieties. During 
the secular days this is enough marked. But it is the Sabbath that puts our homes to 
proof. The intervals of public worship are the space of peace. The children are at 
home, and you can lay your hands upon their heads. They seem to recognize the greater 
and lesser love—to God and to friends. The house is peaceful, but not still. There is a 
low and melodious thrill of children in it.. There is a silence that aches in the ear. There 
is too much room at the table, too much at the hearth. The bed-rooms are a world too 
orderly. There is too much leisure and too little noise. Alas! what mean these things? 
Is somebody growing old? Are these signs and tokens? 


BEECHER. 


THERE are several sovereignties in this country. First, the sovereignty of the Amer- 
ican people; then the sovereignty nearest to us all—the sovereignty of the family—the 
absolute right of each family to control its affairs in accordance with the conscience and 
convictions of duty of the heads of the family. I have no doubt the American people 
will always tenderly regard their household sovereignty, and however households may 
differ in their views and convictions (as to meat and drink), I believe that those differ- 
ences will be respected. Hach household, by following its own convictions, and holding 
itself responsible to God, will, I think, ve respected by the American people. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


o<p>o—< ~~ ooo 


Ir the home-life is inharmonious, nothing can go well. The root of all, unless 
this is wholesome and firm, the flower must needs be poor and the fruit bad. Let 
us learn again the infinite importance of keeping the peace at home, and the need of 
cultivating the nobler qualities of mind and heart, if this is to be done well. 
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tO THE LOITERER. 


af aD RESS onward—’tis wiser, With eye ever open, 

Than sitting at home, A tongue that’s not dumb, 
And moping, and wishin A heart that is willing 

. g g g 


Occasion to come: To strive for its home; 
In life’s earnest battle Oh! battle and conquer, 
They, only, prevail Though thousands assail; 
Who daily march onward, How strong and how mighty 
And never say fail. Who never say fail. 


ih 


i : 


“Press onward—‘tis wiser 
Then sitting at home, 
And moping, and wishing 
Occasion to come.” 


Then onward keep pushing, All obstacles vanish 
Go straight on your way, All enemies quail, 
Unheeding the envious In fear of their wisdom 
x ray 5 Who never say fail. 
Who seek to betray; Fgpes: 


Tur dullest observer must be sensible of the order and serenity prevalent in those 
households where the occasional exercise of a beautiful form of worship in the morn- 
ing gives, as it were, the key-note to every temper for the day, and attunes every 
spirit to harmony WasHineton Irvine, 


224 . A FATHER’S LAMENT’. 


aA, TRUE -HOSPIRALLDIY: 


or PRAY you, O my excellent wife, cumber not yourself and me to get a curiously 
4A rich dinner for this man and woman at our gate, nor a bed-chamber made ready 
VQ) at too great cost; these things, if they are curious in them, they can get for a 
few shillings in any village inn; but rather let that stranger see, if he will, in your looks, 
accents, and behavior, your heart and earnestness, your thought and will, that which he 
cannot buy at any price in any city, and which he may travel twenty miles, and dine 
sparingly and sleep hardly to behold. Let no emphasis of hospitality lie in bed and 


board; but let truth and love and honor and courtesy flow in all thy deeds. 
R. W. Emerson. 


~ <tpo a) 


Pua PER SEAMEN. 


WO creatures of a pleasant life were mine; 
My house they filled with a perpetual joy; 
Twin lamps that chased all darkness did 

they shine, 
My fairy girl and merry-hearted boy, 
I never dreamt death would their mirth destroy; 
For they were dwelling midst life’s freshest spring; 
Shuts down once more to misery my heart. 
The world from thee, as a shorn flower, doth part, 
Ending its care and knowledge with—‘‘farewell!”’ 
But in my soul a shrined life thou art, 
Ordained with memory and strong hope to dwell, 

And with all pure desires to sanctify my cell. 


Spring like a spirit is upon the earth— 

Forth gush the flowers and fresh leaves of the tree; 

And I had planned, with wonder and with mirth,— 

The bird, the nest, the blossom, and the bee, 

To fill thy boyish bosom—til] its glee 

O’erflowed my own with transport! In far years 

I felt thy hand in mine, by stream and lea 

Wandering in gladness. But these blinding tears, 
Why will they still gush forth, though richer hope 

appears? 


Far other lands thy happy feet have trod; 

Far other scenes thy tender soul has known; 

The golden city of the Eternal God; 

The rainbow splendors of the Eternal Throne. 

Through the pearl-gate how lightly hast thou 
flown! 

The streets of lucid gold—the chrysolite 

Foundations have received thee.—Dearest one 

That thought alone can break afiliction’s might— 


Feeling that. thou art blest, again my heart is 


light. 


Thanks to the Framer of life’s mystery ! 
Thanks to th’ Illuminator of the grave! 
Vainly on Time’s obscure and tossing sea 
Hope did I seek and comfort did I crave; 
But He who made neglecteth not to save. 
My child!—thou.hast allied me to the blest; 
IT cannot fear what thou didst meekly brave; 
I cannot cease to long with thee to rest— 


And heaven is doubly heaven with thee, with thee 


possest! 
WiLLiAmM HOwi1tTT. 


@-2s 


Yaya 


HE STAY ED Aly F@ MEE: 


<}UCH a man (as Cromwell) will say: ‘Keep your gilt carriages and huzzaing mobs, 
keep your red-tape clerks, your influentialities, your important business. 
me alone, leave me alone; there is too much of life in me already !”’ 
Johnson, the greatest soul in England in his day, was not ambitious. 


Leave 
Old Samuel 


‘‘Corsica Boswell’’ 


flaunted at public shows with printed ribbons round his hat; but the great old Samuel 


stayed at home. 


The world-wide soul wrapt up in its thoughts, in its sorrows ;—what 
could paradings, and ribbons in the hat, do for it? 


Tuomas CARLYLE. 


i 


THE first sure symptom of a mind in health 


Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt af home. 
YOUNG. 


SucH is the patriot’s boast, wher’er he roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 


GOLDSMITH. 
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COMING HOME. 


BROTHERS and sisters, growing old, Do you think of the mother’s loving face, 
Do you all remember yet That looked from the open door? 

That home, in the shade of the rustling trees, 

here once our household met? 


Alas, for the changing things of time; 
That home in the dust is low; 


Do you know how we used to come from school, And that loving smile was hid from us, 
Through the summer’s pleasant heat; In the darkness, long ago! 
With the yellow fennel’s golden dust 
On our tired little feet? And we have come to life’s last hill, 
From which our weary eyes 
And how sometimes in an idle mood Can almost look on the home that shines 
We loitered by the way; Eternal in the skies, 
And stopped in the woods to gather flowers ; 
And in the fields to play; So, brothers and sisters, as we go, 
Still let us move as one, 
Till warned by the deep’ning shadows’ fall, Always together keeping step, 
That told of the coming night, : Till the march of life is done. 
We climbed to the top of the last, long hill, ; 
And saw our home in sight? For that mother, who waited for us here, 
Wearing a smile so sweet, 
And, brothers and sisters, older now Now waits on the hills of paradise 
Than she whose life is 0’er, For her children’s coming feet! 
PHBE CARY. 
(SO ir NY pe TO) 
he RICH HOUGE eeOOR. 
’ LN O rood of land in all the earth, So greater gifts by them are brought 
ala No ship upon the sea, _ Than Sheba’s queen did bring 
Nor treasures rare of gold or gems To him who at Jerusalem 
Do any keep for me: Was born to be a king. 
As yesterday I worked for bread, 
So must I toil to-day! Look at my crown, and then at yours, 
Yet some are not so rich as I, Look in my heart and thine; _ 
Nor I so poor as they. How do our jewels now compare— 
The earthly and divine? 
On yonder tree the sunlight falls, Hold up your diamonds to the light, 
The robins on the bough; Emerald and amethist; 
Still I can hear a merrier note They’re to those love-lit eyes— 
Than he is warbling now; Those lips so often kissed! 
, € 
Be cs ee “O noblest Roman of them alles 
But o’erruns the livelong year That mother good and wise 
With music and with song. Who pointed to her little ones, 
The jewels of her eyes; 
Come gather round me, merry ones, Four sparkle in my own to-day, 
And here as I sit down, To deck a sinless brow; 
With shouts of laughter on me place How great my riches at the thought 
A mimic regal crown. Of those in glory now. 


Say, childless king, would I accept 
Your armies and domain, 

Or e’en your crown, and never feel 
These little hands again? 


And still no rood of all the earth, 
No ship upon the sea, 

No treasure rare of gold or gems, 
Are safely kept for me; 


There’s more of honor in their touch, Yet [am rich—myself a king, 
And blessings unto me, And here is my domain! 

Than kingdom unto kingdom joined Which only God shall take away 
Or navies on the sea; To give me back again. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH. 
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Hint} 


“O happy childhood! what to you 

Is home, if not, as legends tell, 

The state, the place, whence from the true, 
The pure, the blest, our parents fell?” 
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THE WORLD IS NEVER OLD. 


8 aN] world is never old; the sky Oh happy childhood! what to you 
\ _ That stretched o’er Eden glitters still Is home, if not, as legends tell 
sal ey For fresh young souls, as when on high The state, the place, whence from the true, 
: The first man gazed and felt the thrill The pure, the blest, our parents fell? 
Of sacred wonder; knew the charm The buoyant mind, responsive, free, 
Of Beauty when the heart is warm. Is Heaven and Earth in harmony. 
Fairies still dance upon the green, O joyous childhood! where you stay 
And Naiads haunt the brook and river; “The flaming sword”’ that guards the gate 
The landscape hath a mystic sheen, Of Eden, ‘“‘turning every way,” 
As when men first beheld it quiver Forgets the stern decree of fate, 
Beneath the rising sun; the earth And pauses, till the exiles come 
Hath for each new-born man new birth. Again into their primal home. 


Ep. PORTER THOMPSON. 


MAKING HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


BEAUTIFUL home is the loveliest spot on earth. No painting is equal to it; 
no work of art can be compared with it. It is not only a center of life, like a 
warehouse or school-room; it is the center of the happiest and best life we 

know anything about. And half of the beauty of even the loveliest home is invisible to 

the eye—the beauty of pure affections and tender offices and sweet sympathies and the 

sacred memories of the heart. The plainest, good home on which love presides as a 

guardian angel, is a happy, hallowed spot, where the virtues and graces nestle together, 

and heaven seems always near. 

And it is because home is the visible shrine of the tenderest and sweetest elements of 
the heart, and is bound up with all that is sacred and lovely in experience, that we natu- 
rally wish to make it beautiful. The jewel is so rich that it calls for the costliest setting 
we can give it. The picture is so fair and fine that it should have the richest frame art 
can make. 

There is no architecture nor upholstery that can take the place of the affections which 
make home the sweetest place in the world. Carved furniture does not supply the place 
of love, and velvet carpets and damask curtains are not a substitute for patience and 
kindness. The more men think of home the more they desire to beautify it. 

The old home was not such as we should be satisfied with, but it was the best our an- 
cestors could make, and the best thing they had. Its walls were low; its rooms were 
dark; its floors were bare; its great fire on the open hearth, so cheerful and picturesque 
to look at, roasted one side of a person, while the other shivered with cold; the straight- 
backed chairs were so high that sometimes only the toes of the occupant could touch the 
floor; there was little paint on the walls, and no pictures to speak of, save the family 
portraits, which made the children glad the originals were safely under ground; and 
courting was done under difficulties ae we ayould hardly know how to surmount. It is 
surprising how much people enjoyed life with so few of what we consider the comforts of 
life. But their homes were as beautiful as they could make them, and the lack of up- 
holstery was made up with a spirit of hearty content. The improvements of modern 
science and art have nowhere shown themselves, however, to more advantage than in the 
increased comforts and attractions of home. 

The cultivated mind, the refined taste, the tender sensibility, naturally crave some- 
thing more artistic and beautiful than the bare walls and cheerless surroundings that sat- 
isfied the hardy household of a century ago. It is universally felt that the more beauti- 
ful home is made the more it will be loved and prized and enjoyed. 


“The letters of the lost one still she kept, 
And read anon, and then anon she wept, 
Or swept in mute despair the ambient sky, 
With look that questioned where he dwelt on high.” 


HOME OF MOHAMMED. 
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WIDOWED. 


HE did not sigh for death, nor make sad moan 
Turning from smiles as one who solace fears, 
But filled with kindly deeds the waiting years; 
Yet in her heart of hearts she lived alone, 
And in her voice there thrilled an undertone 
That seemed to rise from soundless depths of tears. 
As, when the sea is calm, one sometimes hears, 
The long, low murmur of a storm unknown 
Within the sheltered haven where he stands, 


While tokens ct s tempest overpast 

The changing tide brings to the shining sands; 

So on the surface of her life was cast 

An ever-present shadow of the day 

When love and joy went hand in hand away. 

The letters of the lost one still she kept, 

And read anon, and then anon she wept, 

Or swept in mute despair the ambient sky, 

With look that questioned where he dwelt on high. 


A. B. BOYLE. 
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HOME OF MOHAMMED. 


oh Se 
: eas was a spontaneous, passionate, yet just, true-meaning man. Full of wild faculty, 
dk fire and light; of wild worth, all uncultured; working out his life-task in the 
depth of the desert there. How he was placed with Kadijah, a rich widow, 
as her steward, and traveled in her business to the fairs of Syria; how he managed all, 
as one can well understand, with fidelity, adroitness; how her gratitude, her regard for 
him, grew; the story of their marriage is altogether a graceful intelligible one, as told 
us by the Arab authors. He was twenty-five; she forty, though still beautiful. He 
seems to have lived in a most affectionate, peaceable, wholesome way with this wedded 
benefactress; loving her truly, and her alone. It goes greatly against the imposter- 
theory, the fact that he lived in this entirely unexceptionable, entirely quiet and com- 
monplace way, till the heat of his years was done. He was forty before he talked of any 
mission from heaven. All his irregularities, real and supposed, date from after his fiftieth 
year, when the good Kadijah died. 
* * * Light came, as it could, to illuminate the darkness of this wild Arab soul, 
A confused dazzling splendor as of life and heaven, in the great darkness which threat- 
ened to be death: he called it revelation and the Angel Gabriel;—who of us yet can 
know what to call it? * * * The good Kadijah, we can fancy, listened to him with 
wonder, with doubt; at length she answered: Yes, it was érwe this that he said. One 
can fancy too the boundless gratitude of Mohammed; and how of all the kindness she 
had done him, this of believing the earnest struggling word he now spoke was the great- 
est. It was a boundless favor. He never forgot this good Kadijah. Long after- 
ward, Ayesha, his young favorite wife, a woman who indeed distinguished herself among 
the Moslem, by all manner of qualities, through her whole long life; this young, brilliant 
Ayesha was, one day, questioning him: ‘‘Now, am I not better than Kadijah? She was a 
widow; old, and had lost her looks: you love me better than you did her?’ ‘No, by 
Allah!’’ answered Mohammed: ‘‘No, by Allah! She believed in me when none else 


In the whole world I had but one friend, and she was that!”’ 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


* * 


would. 
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Tue largest part of mankind are nowhere greater strangers than = home. 
COLERIDGE. 
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EAR Love, whatever fate 
The flying years unfold, 
é There’s none can dissipate 
The happiness we hold. 
Whatever cloud may rise, 

The very storms grow mild 
Where bend the blissful skies 

O’er Husband, Wife, and Child. 


The errant dreams that failed, 
The promises that fled, 

The roseate hopes that paled, 
The loves that now are dead, 

The treason of the Past,— 


GENTLENESS IN GOVERNMENT. 


THE FAMILY. 


All, all are reconciled; 
Life’s glory shines at last 
On Father, Mother, Child. 


To meet the days and years, 
With hands that never part; 
To shed no secret tears, 
To hide no lonely heart; 
To know our longing stilled, 
To feel that God has smiled ;— 
These are the dreams fulfilled 
In Husband, Wife, and Child, 
In Father, Mother, Child. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


BS Zs methods, if possible. 
the child’s life this plan of government. 


GENTLENESS IN GOVERNMENT. 


ENTLENESS enters into a child’s mind like the sunshine into a rosebud, slowly 

but surely expanding it into beauty and vigor. 
Win command by love. 
Accustom the child to stern, harsh, cold 


Never use harsh tones, or 
Begin at the beginning of 


treatment, he will become habituated to it, and present a corresponding character. 


Gentle government is not weak government. 


oe oe 


It is the strongest that can be desired. 


So =O) 


gy SONG OF THE PEASANT WIFE. 


Jy OME, Patrick, clear up the storms on your 
brow; 
You were kind to me once,—will you frown 
on me now?— 
Shall the storm settle here, when from heaven it 
departs, . 
And the cold from without finds its way to our 
hearts? 
No, Patrick, no! sure the wintriest weather 
Is easily borne when we bear it together. 


Though the rain’s dropping through, from the roof 
to the floor, 

And the wind whistles free where there once was a 
door, 2 

Can the rain, or the snow, or the storm wash away 

All the warm vows we made in our love’s early 
day? 

No, Patrick, no! sure the dark stormy weather 

Is easily borne, if we bear it together. 


When you stole out to woo me when labor was 
done, 

And the day that was closing, to us seemed begun, 

Did we care if the sunset was bright on the flowers, 

Or if we crept out amid the darkness and showers? 

No, Patrick! we talked, while we braved the wild 
weather, 

Of all we could bear, if we bore it together. 


Soon, soon will these dark, dreary days be gone 
by, 

And our hearts be lit up with a beam from the 
sky! 

O, let not our spirits, imbittered with pain, 

Be dead to the sunshine that came to us then! 

Heart in heart, hand in hand, let us welcome the 

weather, 
And sunshine or storm, we will bear it together. 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Qe ee 


As a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 
GOLDSMITH. 


Turis fond attachment to the well-known place 

When first we started into life’s long race, 

Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 

We feel it e’en in age, and at our Jatest day. 
COWPER. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


yn gentle! for you little know 
Z How many trials rise; 


To her, of giant size. 


Be gentle! though perchance that lip 
May speak a murmuring tone, 

The heart may beat with kindness yet, 
And joy to be thine own. 


Be gentle! weary hours of pain 
’Tis woman’s lot to bear; 


BE GENTLE WITH THY WIFE. 


Then yield her what support tho” canst, 


And all her sorrows share. 


Be gentle! for the noblest hearts 
At times may have some grief, 
And even in a pettish word 
May seek to find relief. 


Be gentle! none are perfect here,— 
Thou’rt dearer far than life: 

Then husband, bear, and still fo. ‘ar— 
Be gentle to thy wife. 


—<i>—o J 


In summer heats or winter snows— 
ie Her veins with healthful blood aflush, 


In eyes—the kindest eyes on earth— 
Are sparkles of a homely mirth; 
Demure, arch humor’s ambush in 
The clear curves of her dimpled chin. 


“Homeward (his daily labors done) 
The stalwart farmer slowly plods.’’ 


Ah! guileless creature, hale and good, 
Ah! fount of wkolesome womanhood, 
Far from the world’s unhallowed strife! 
God’s blessing on the farmer’s wife. 


I love to mark her matron charms, 

Her fearless steps through household ways, 
Her sun-burnt hands and buxom arms, 

Her waist unbound by torturing stays; 
Blithe as a bee, with busy care, 
She’s here, she’s there, she’s everywhere; 
Long ere the clock has struck for noon 
- Home chords of toil are all in tune; 


Her breath of balm, her cheek a rose, 


erm AVE CIN 2 VV LE ES. 


IRD- LIKE she’s up at day-dawn’s blush, 


And from each richly bounteous hour 
She drains its use, as bees a flower. 
Apart from Passion’s pain and strife, 
Peace gently girds the Farmer’s Wife! 


Homeward (his daily labors done) 
The stalwart farmer slowly plods, 
From battling, between shade and sun, 
With sullen glebe and stubborn sods. 
Her welcome on his spirit bowed 
Is sunshine flashing on a cloud! 
All vanished is the brief eclipse! 
Hark! to the sound of wedded lips, 
And words of tender warmth that start 
From out the husband’s grateful heart! 
O! well he knows how vain is life, 
Unsweetened by the Farmer’s Wife. 


But lo! the heighi of pure delight 
Comes with the evening’s stainless joys, 
When by the hearthstone spaces bright 
Blend the glad tones of girls and boys; 
Their voices rise in gleeful swells, 
Their laughter rings like elfin bells, 
Till with a look ’twixt smile and frown 
The mother lays her infant down, 
And at her firm, uplifted hand, 
There’s silence ’mid the jovial band; 
Her signal stills their harmless strife— 
Love crowns with law the Farmer’s Wife! 


Ye dames in proud, palatial halls— 
Of lavish wiles and jeweled dress, 
On whom, perchance, no infant calls 
(For barren oft your loveliness)— 
Turn hitherward those languid eyes 
And for a moment’s space be wise; 
Your sister ’mid the country dew 
Is three times nearer Heaven than you. 
And when the palms of Eden stir, 
Dream not that ye shall stand by her, 
Though in your false, bewildering life, 
Your folly scorned the Farmer’s Wife! 
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in September came our corn crops 
home, 


6s Late, but 
voice 


Of matron and of maid, young girls and boys 

Preceded, flanked, and followed, did they come; 

A general joy! for piles of unwrought food 

For man and beast on those broad axles pressed, 

And strained those sinewy necks in garlands 
dressed. 


full-eared—by many a merry 


A HOME SCENE BEFORE THE WAR. 


HARVEST HOME: 


The harebell and ragwort wondering stood 
As the slow teams wound up that grassy lane; 
All knew the husbandman’s long task was done; 
While, as they crossed his disk, the setting sun 
Blazed momently betwixt each rolling wain 
And that which followed, piled with golden 
grain, 
As if to gratulate the harvest won. 


Ce 
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A HOME SCENE; BEFORE-EHE VV AR: 


H, the buxom girls that helped the boys— 
The nobler Helens of humbler Troys— 
XG)" As they stripped the husks with rustling 
: fold 

From eight-rowed corn as yellow as gold. 


By the candle-light in pumpkin bowls, 
And the gleams that showed fantastic holes 
In the quaint old lantern’s tattooed tin, 
From the hermit glim set up within; 


By the rarer light in girlish eyes 

As dark as wells, or as blue as skies, 
I hear the laugh when the ear is red, 
I see the blush with the forfeit paid. 


The cedar cakes with the ancient twist, 
The cider cup that the girls have kissed. 
And I see the fiddler through the dusk 

As he twangs the ghost of ‘‘Money Musk!” 


The boys and girls in a double row 
Wait face to face till the magic bow 
Shall whip the tune from the violin, 
And the merry pulse of the feet begin. 


In shirt of check, and tallowed hair, 
The fiddler sits in the bulrush chair 
Like Moses’ basket stranded there 

On the brink of Father Nile. 
He feels the fiddle’s slender neck, 
Picks out the notes with thrum and check, 
And times the tune with nod and beck, 

And thinks it a weary while. 
All ready! Now he gives the call, 
Cries, ‘‘Honor to the ladies!”’ All 
The jolly tides of laughter fall 

And ebb in a happy smile. 


D-o-w-n comes the bow on every string, 
“First couple join right hands and swing!”’ 
As light as any blue-bird’s wing 

‘““Swing once and a half times round.” 


Whirls Mary Martin all in blue— 

Calico gown and stockings new, 

And tinted eyes that tell you true, 
Dance all to the dancing sound. 


She flits about big Moses Brown, 
Who holds her hands to keep her down 
And thinks her hair a golden crown 
And his heart turns over once! 
His cheek with Mary’s breath is wet, 
It gives asecond somerset! 
He means to win the maiden yet, 
Alas for the awkward dunce! 


‘Your stoga boot has crushed my toe!” 
“I'd rather dance with one-legged Joe!” 
“You clumsy fellow!” ‘*Pass below!’? 
And the first pair dance apart. 
Then ‘‘Forward six!’ advance, retreat, 
Like midges gay in sunbeam street; 
*Tis Money Musk by merry feet 
And the Money Musk by heart! 


‘“Three-quarters round your partner swing!” 
‘Across the set!”” The rafters ring, 
The girls and boys have taken wing 

And have brought their roses out! 
Tis ‘‘Forward six!”’ with rustic grace, 
Ah, rarer far than—“Swing to place!”— 
Than golden clouds of old point lace 

They bring the dance about. 


Then clasping hands all—‘“‘Right and left!” 
All swiftly weave the measure deft 
Across the woof in loving weft 

And the Money Musk is done! 
Oh, dancers of the rustling husk, 
Good-night, sweethearts, ’tis growing dusk, 
Good-night, for aye to Money Musk, 

For the heavy march begun! 

BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR, 
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THE MORAL DISCIPLINE OF THE HOME. 


ITTING to-night in my old arm-chair, 
With my Bible on my knee, 
Seer Tread from its record-page of births 
The names of children three; 

And written beneath, in the same strong hand 
While wasting away was the frame, 

“The Lord hath given and taken away,” 
But ‘“‘blessed be his name.”’ 


With two the record of life was short, 
Like a summer’s day of joy; 

I can see them now, with these dim old eyes 
My little girl and boy; 

And I think of them when I read the words 
In an old, old Book, which saith, 

“They were lovely and pleasant in their lives 
And divided not in death.”’ 


For the other—‘‘my baby”? I call him still— 
Though he grew to manhood tall, 

When they told me that God had taken him, 
I felt he had taken my all; 


Peer ol iteR CORD: 


And tong I cherished rebellious thoughts 
Before I could learn to say, 

‘*Blessed be the Lord: ’twas he that gave, 
And ’tis he that hath taken away.” 


We sometimes strain our poor, short sight, 
Blinded by flowing tears, 

And murmur in our sinful hearts 
So clouded by doubts and fears; 

But though we cannot picrce the vail, 
Let us patiently wait his will, 

Who, though he ‘‘spare not,” ‘‘though he slay,” 
Is the same kind Father still. 


So when I take this sacred Book, 
Where God hath writ his will, 
I can read in peace my children’s names 
While I say, ‘‘My heart, be still.” 
And the dear, dear hand that wrote these names 
Grasps mine in trust and love: 
‘“‘Dear wife, their names are also writ 
In the Book of Life above.” 
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THE MORAL: DISCIPLINE OF THE SHOME. 


4 OME is certainly the great sphere in which our affections are to be cultivated. 
Of course I do not mean that this is the limit of their cultivation. 
they are nurtured, and out of this they grow. 
itself, so is it the prevalent sentiment of all life. 
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But here 
As love is the infinite nature 
It has been ordained that this great 


element should flow through every form of being, linking them together by a common 


feeling, and lending some interest to the most insignificant. 
the family relation that this sentiment might be developed. 
You cannot find me a being so defaced, so alienated from the 


heart it does not exist. 


And man has been set in 
There is no one in whose 


common stock of humanity, as to cherish in his bosom no secret fount of love, no fibril of 
affection linking him to something else. But of this love there are numerous degrees; 
and the highest forms of it, that go forth in expressions of self-sacrifice and world-wide 
sympathy, are only developed by culture. And for this culture there are rich oppor- 
tunities amidst the relations and sanctities of home. 

And there is opportuuity among these relations also, for active duty, and in its daily 
tasks and responsibilities, is often illustrated that practical lesson which society so much 
needs—the lesson of mutual help. It is a school where we may learn endurance and 
charity. Out of its trials is developed the sense of religious need; and under the shadow 
of its bereavements we appreciate the glorious vision of Faith. There are other issues in 
life, where we need these divine helps; none where we feel the need of them more. 
Those who have stood by the sick-bed and taken the last look of the dearest earthly 
objects, and yet have lifted hearts of trust, and eyes of transcendent hope, are able to 
meet the intensest sorrows of the world, and to come out like refined gold. Home, then, 
should be regarded especially in this light, as a sphere where the richest elements of our 


moral culture are supplied. Rey. E. H. Cuarin, D. D. 
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“I see her by the window, still, 
Where happy hours were spent— 
Her children’s toys about the floor, 
And she on work intent.” 


EVENING BRINGS US HOME. 


H! would I were a girl again, 


With heart and spirit free, 
To gaily rove the village plain, 
Or singing o’er the lea. 


How can you wonder that I sigh 
And often thus deplore, 

And wish for days, alas! gone by— 
To be a girl once more? 


I gaily trod the mountain side, 
Knew naught of care or gloom. 
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WOUTDIT WERE Ay GIRL “AGAIN. 


And brought my woodland treasures home, 
To deck my mother’s room. 


I see her by the window, still, 
Where happy hours she spent— 
Her children’s toys about the floor, 
And she on work intent. 


How can you wonder then, that I, 
Whose life is full of pain, 
Should fondly wish that home to see, 
And be a girl again? 
ANONYMOUS. 
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Ke { PON the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 
\ The sweet young grasses wither on the 
wold, 
head we, O Lord, have wandered from thy J 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumble, and the rocks, 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 

Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

Their pitiful complaints—O, rest is sweet 
When evening brings us home. 
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EVENING BRINGS US HOME. 


We have been wounded by the hunter’s darts; 

Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 

Search for Thy coming—when the light departs 
And evening brings us home. 


The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no star 
Rises to guide us. We have wandered far; 
Without Thy lamp we know not where we are— 

At evening, bring us home. 


The clouds are round us, and the snow-drifts 
thicken, 
O Thou dear Shepherd, leave us not to sicken 
In the waste-night—our tardy footsteps quicken— 
At evening, bring us home. 


ASKING A BLESSING. 


Y: but wait, good wife, a minute; 
I have first a word to say; 

’ Do you know what day to-day is? 

Mother, ’tis our wedding-day! 
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Just as now we sat at supper, 
When the guests had gone away; 

You sat that side, I sat this side, 
Forty years ago to-day! 


Then what plans we laid together: 
What brave things I meant to do! 
Could we dream to-day would find us 

At this table—me and you? 


Better so, no doubt. And yet I 
Sometimes think—I cannot tell— 
Had our boys—ah! yes, I know, dear: 

Yes, He doeth all things well. 


Well, we’ve had our joys and sorrows: 
Shared our smiles as well as tears; 

And—the best of all—I’ve had your 
Faithful love for forty years! 


Poor we’ve been, but not forsaken; 

Grief we’ve known, but never shame; 
‘‘Father, for thy endless mercies 

Still we bless thy holy name!” 
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Tuer hearthstone has ever been the corner-stone of the family and of society. 
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A WISH. 


} INE be a cot beside the hill; The swallow oft beneath my thatch 


A beehive’s hum shall soothe my ear; Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
With many a fall shall linger near. And share my meal, a welcome guest. 


“Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew.” 


Around my ivied porch shall spring The village church, among the trees, 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; Where first our marriage vows were given, 
And Lucy at her wheel shall sing With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 

In russet gown and apron blue. ; And point with taper spire to heaven. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 
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Tue glory of a country is in its homes, which contain the true elements of national 
vitality, and are the embodied type of heaven. BEECHER. 
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SWEET HOME. 


Wk ID pleasures and palaces though we may ‘Through the woodbines whose fragrance shall cheer 
v ; roam, me no more. 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like Home, home, sweet home! 
home! There’s no place like home. 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which seek through the world, is ne’er met with eT MOURA UTA HELIO TOSI AAO 


elsewhere. O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again! 
Home, home, sweet home! The birds, singing gayly, that came at my call; 
There’s no place like home. Give me these, and the peace of mind dearer than all. 
Home, home, sweet home! 
I gaze on the moon as I trace the drear wild, There’s no place like home. 
And feel that my parent now thinks of her child; JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


She looks on the moon from her own cottage door, 


mM BRAVE BABY. 


PLUCKY four-year-old baby lives in Oskaloosa, Ia. It is the child of Mrs. 

Wilson, and, while playing about the mouth of a deep well covered by loose 
boards, fellin. The well is thirty feet deep and contained ten feet of water at 
the time. The mother saw the child fall, and, frantically grabbing a clothes-line, low- 
ered it into the well. The child grasped the line, but of course could not hold on tight 
enough to be drawn out, so the mother tied her end above. 

**Will pet hold on tight till mamma runs for papa?’’ tremblingly cried the mother to 
the little one. 

‘‘Kiss,’’ came a brave little sob from below. 

The mother hurried away, and soon returned with the father and several other men, 
who, after much difficulty, rescued the child from its chilly bath. The little one was 
almost unconscious from cold when taken out, but had bravely clung to the clothes-line 
all the time, holding its head above water. The happy mother hugged her rescued one 
and wept for joy, while the assembled crowd threw up their hats and cheered in acknowl- 


edgment of the baby’s grit. oN en VV ORED aa 
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AN OLD HOME. 


LOVE that dear old home! My mother Old trees do grow around its old gray walls, 


lived there The fellows of my moldering grandfathers; 
\ (63) Her first sweet marriage years, and last sad Faith! they do mock us with their young old age, 

‘ widowed ones; These giant-wearers of a thousand summers! 
Something of an old ancestral pride it keeps, Strange that the seed we sow should bloom and 
Though fallen from its earlier power and vastness : flourish ; 

Marry! we’re not so wealthy as we were, When we are faded—flower, fruit, and all 
Nor yet so warlike; still it holds enough Or, for all things to tend to reproduction, 
Of ancient strength arid state to prompt the memory — Serving th’eternal purposes of life, 

To many a ‘‘wherefore;’’ for every answer Drawing a vigorous sap into their veins 
You shall have stories long and wonderful, From the soil our very bodies fertilize. 


Enough to make a ballad-monger’s fortune. 
lee a pT geet) 


Home is the grandest of all institutions.—SpurGEoN. 
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geet COMING HOME. 


sate) OW long it seems since first we heard Dost thou remember, O my friend, 
ad The cry of ‘‘Land in sight!” When we beheld it last, 


Our vessel surely never sailed How shadows from the setting sun 
So slowly till to-night. Upon our cot was cast? 
When we discerned the distant hills Three summer-times upon its walls 
The sun was scarcely set; Have shone for us in vain; 
And now the noon of night is passed But, O, we’re hastening homeward now 
They seem no nearer yet. To leave it not again. 
When the blue Rhine reflected back There, as the last star dropped away 
Each frowning castle wall, From Night’s imperial brow, 
Where, in the forest of the Hartz Did not our vessel ‘‘round the point?”’ 
Eternal shadows fall— The land looks nearer now! 
Or where the yellow Tiber flowed Yes, as the first faint beams of day 
By the old hills of Rome— Fall on our native shore, 
I never felt such restlessness, They’re dropping anchor in the bay, 
Such longing for our home. We’re home! we’re home once more! 
OS —__~ So) 


DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 


This beautiful extract, from Dr. Holland’s “Arthur Bonnicastle,”’ will be read with deep and tender interest by many 
whose experience it truthfully portrays. 


my first-born. My arm is around the wife and mother who weeps over the lost 
treasure, and cannot, till tears have their way, be comforted. I had not thought 
that my child could die—that my child could die. I knew that other children had died, 
but I felt safe. We lay the little one close by his grandfather at last; we strew his grave 
with flowers, and then return to our saddened home with hearts united in sorrow as they 
had never been united in joy, and with sympathies forever open toward all who are called 
to a kindred grief. I wonder where he is to-day, in what mature angelhood he stands, 
how he will look when I meet him, how he will make himself known to me, who has been 
his teacher! He was like me. Will his grandfather know him? I never can cease 
thinking of him as cared for and led by the same hand to which my own youthful fingers 
clung, and as hearing from the fond lips of my own father the story of his father’s 
eventful life. I feel how wonderful has been the ministry of my children—how much 
more I have learned from them than they have ever learned from me—how by holding my 
own strong life in sweet subordination of their helplessness, they have taught me 
patience, self-sacrifice, self-control, truthfulness, faith, simplicity and purity. 

Ah! this taking to one’s arms a little group of souls fresh from the hand of God, 
and living with them in loving companionship through all their stainless years, is, or 
ought to be, like living in heaven, for of such is the heavenly kingdom. To no one of 
these am I more indebted than to the boy who went away from me before the world had 
touched him with a stain. The key that shut him in the tomb was the only key that 
could unlock my heart, and let in among its sympathies the world of sorrowing men and 
women who mourn because their little ones are not. 

The little graves, alas! how many they are! The mourners above them, how vast 
the multitude! Brothers, sisters, I am one with you. I press your hands, I weep with 


CUTTING BABY’S CURLS. 


you, I trust with you, I belong to you. 
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Those waxen, folded hands; that still heart, so 


often pressed warm to our own; those sleep-bound eyes which have been so full of love 


and life; that sweet, unmoving alabaster face—ah ! 


they made us one and made us better. 


We have all looked upon them, and 


There is no fountain which the healing angel 


troubles with his restless and life-giving wings so constantly as the fountain of tears, and 
only those too lame and bruised to bathe miss the blessed influence. 
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RQ Y beautiful darling ran in from his play, 
His blue eyes swimming with tears un- 
shed; 
‘*The boys all call me a ‘dirl,? mamma, 
And I isn’t a ‘dirl,’’’ he said. 
“Tt’s ’cause I’ve dot curls, and they’re just like a 
coe 
And I wish you’d cut off all these mis’able curls.”’ 


I held my darling close, close to my breast, 

And I hushed his sobs with a sigh and a smile, 
But, oh, my heart was so ill at rest 

As I thought of the past the while. 
Must I sever those ringlets, half silk, half gold, 
That lovingly over my fingers I rolled? 


I thought of the baby kisses and wiles, 
Alas! had my baby gone far away? 
Must I look in vain for those dream-like smiles, 
And watch him no more at his play? 
Nor call him my “‘wee, dimpled pearl of pearls,’’ 
While I stealthily fondled the hated curls? 


L lifted them gently; my boy, my pet 
Still sobbed and still clamored to have them 
shorn; 
His cheeks were like scarlet, his eyes were wet, 
As he lisped of his playmates’ scorn; 
- And my own eyes were heavy with unshed tears, 
As the shining tresses fell off the shears. 


It was done—my darling no longer wept, 
But proudly held up his head as he ran— 


ow of 


CUOPUING BABY SVCURDLS: 


“See! now, you can’t call me a ‘dirl’ any more. 
My curls are all gone; I’s a man!”’ 

Ah, poor little manikin, what did he care 

That my tears fell hot on that glistening hair? 


I laid them aside in a carven box, 
Those living tresses of amber glow, 
And I look at them now with a yearning love, 
Though my locks are as white as the snow; 
And they straighten and spring into spirals of gold 
At the touch of my tremulous hand, as of old. 


And I think of the head where they clustered soft, 
Of the tearful voice and the wet blue eyes; 

And I wist if his ringlets are grown again 
In his beautiful home in the skies. 

My baby! his triumph was brief as mild— 

He died on my bosom a little child. 


I had dreamed my dreams of the coming man, 
My proud, high dreams; but they never led 

So high as the heaven to which he has gone, 
Or stooped to that narrow bed. 

They were full of glory, untroubled by pain, 

Now, God has the glory, and he the gain. 


And I sometimes see through the open door 

’ My darling, my baby, my pearl of pearls; 

His hands outstretched, and his shoulders hid 
In a cloud of golden curls. 

Ah me! these tresses will never grow gray, 

Yet my tears fall like rain as I hide them away. 
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I’vE wandered on through many a clime 
Where flowers of beauty grew, 
Where all was blissful to the heart 
And lovely to the view— 
I’ve seen them in their twilight pride, 
And in their dress of morn, 
But none appeared so sweet to me 
As the spot where I was born. 
J. T. WATSON. 


THOU spot of earth, where from my bosom 
The first weak tones of nature rose, 
Where first I cropped the stainless blossom 
Of pleasure, yet unmixed with woes; 
Where, with my new-born powers delighted, 
I tripped beneath a mother’s hand— 
In thee the quenchless flame was lighted, 
That sparkles for my native land. 
From THE DANISH: TRANSLATED BY WALKER. 
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> OVEMBER chill blaws loud wi’? angry sugh; This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
The shortening wiuter-day is near aclose; Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 


Wy 
Zy The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
The blackening trains o’craws to theirre- And weary o’er the moor, his course does hameward 
pose; bend. 


The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes. 
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“Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin, stacher through, 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin noise and glee.” 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, fis clean hearth stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
The expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher through, Does a’his weary carking cares beguile, 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin noise and glee, An’ makes him quite forget his labor an’ his toil. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonnily, ROBERT BurRNS. 
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HOW MRS. CAUDLE MADE HOME HAPPY. 


- HERE, Mr. Caudle, I hope you’re in a little better temper than you were this 
j morning. There, you needn’t begin to whistle; people don’t come to bed to 
whistle. But it’s like you; I can’t speak, that you don’t try to insult me. 
Once, I used to say you were the best creature living: now, you get quite a fiend. Do 
let you rest? No, I won’t let you rest. It’s the only time I have to talk to you, and you 
shall hear me. I’m put upon all day long: it’s very hard if I can’t speak a word at 
night; and it isn’t often I open my mouth, goodness knows! Because once in your life- 
time your shirt wanted a button, you must almost swear the roof off the house. You 
didn’t swear? Ha, Mr. Caudle! you don’t know what you do when you’re in a passion. 
You were not in a passion, wern’t you? Well, then I don’t know what a passion is; and 
I think I ought by this time. I’ve lived long enough with you, Mr. Caudle, to know that. 
It’s a pity, you havn’t something worse to complain of than a button off your shirt. If 
you'd some wives, you would, I know. I’m sure I’m never without a needle and thread 
in my hand; what with you and the children. I’m made a perfect slave of. And what’s 
my thanks? Why, if once in your life a button’s off your shirt—what do you say ‘‘ah’’ 
at? I say once, Mr. Caudle; or twice, or three times, at most. I’m sure, Caudle, no 
man’s buttons in the world are better looked after than yours. I only wish I’d kept the 
shirts you had when you were first married! I should like to know where were your but- 
tons then? Yes, it is worth talking of. But that’s how you always try to put me down. 
You fly into a rage, and then if I only try to speak, you won’t hear me. That’s how you 
men always will have all the talk to yourselves: a poor woman isn’t allowed to get a word 
in. A nice notion you have of a wife, to suppose she’s nothing to think of but her hus- 
band’s buttons. A pretty notion, indeed, you have of marriage. Ha! if poor women 
only knew what they had to go through! What with buttons and one thing and another! 
They’d never tie themselves up to the best man in the world, I’m sure. What would 
they do, Mr. Caudle?—Why, do much better without you, I’m certain. And it’s my be- 
lief, after all, that the button wasn’t off the shirt; it’s my belief that you puiled it off, 
that you might have something to talk about. Oh, you’re aggravating enough, when 
you like, for anything! All I know is, it’s very odd that the button should be off the 
shirt; for I’m sure no woman’s a greater slave to her husband’s buttons thanI am. I 
only say it’s very odd. However, there’s one comfort; it can’t last long. I’m worn to 
death with your temper, and shan’t trouble you a great while. Ha, you may laugh! 
And I dare say you would laugh! I’ve no doubt of it! That’s your love; that’s your 
feeling. I know that I’m sinking every day, though I say nothing about it. And when 
I’m gone, we shall see how your second wife will look after your buttons! Youll find 
out the difference, then. Yes, Caudle, you'll think of me, then; for then, I hope, you’ll 
never have a blessed button to your back. DouG Las JERROLD. 
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Homk is a world where no storms intrude, a haven of safety against the tempests of 
life. A little world of joy and love, of innocence and tranquillity. Suspicions are not 
there, nor jealousies, nor falsehood with her double tongue, nor the venom of slander. 

? ee 
Peace embraces it with outspread wings. Plenty broodeth there. Whena man entereth 
it, he forgetteth his sorrows, and cares, and disappointments; he openeth his heart to 
confidence, and to pleasure not mingled with remorse. This world is the well-ordered 
home of a virtuous and amiable woman. 
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NOT ONE TORSPARE. 
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Os HICH shall it be? Which shall it be?”’ In sleep, so pitiful and fair; 

I looked at John—John looked at me I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek 

(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet A tear undried. Hre John could speak, 
As well as though my locks were jet); ‘“Hfe’s but a baby, too,”’ said I, 
And when I found that I must speak, And kissed him as we hurried by. 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak. Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 
“Tell me again what Robert said,” Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace. 
And then I, listening, bent my head. “No, for a thousand crowns, not him!”’ 
“This is his letter: ‘I will give We whispered, while our eyes were dim. 
A house and land while you shall live, Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
If, in return, from out your seven, Turbulent, reckless, idle one— 
One child to me for aye is given.’”’ Could he be spared? Nay; He who gave 
I looked at John’s old garments worn, Bids us befriend him to his grave; 
I thought of all that John had borne Only a mother’s heart can be 
Of poverty and work and care, Patient enough for suchas he; 
Which J, though willing, could not share; ‘‘And so,’’? said John, **I would not dare 
I thought of seven mouths to feed, To send him from our bedside prayer.”’ 
Of seven little children’s need, Then stole we softly up above 
And then of this. ‘Come, John,” said I, And knelt by Mary, child of love. 
‘“‘We’ll choose among them as they lie ‘sPerhaps for her ’twould better be,”’ 
Asleep;”’ so walking hand in hand, Isaid to John. Quite silently 
Dear Jobn and I surveyed our band, He lifted up a curl that lay 
First to the cradle lightly stepped, Across her cheek in willful way, 
Where the new nameless baby slept. And shook his head; ‘‘Nay, love; not thee,”’ 
“Shall it be baby?’’ whispered John; The while my heart beat audibly. 
I took his hand and hurried on Only one more, our eldest lad, 
To Lilian’s crib. Her sleeping grasp Trusty and truthful, good and glad— 
Held her old doll within its clasp; So like his father. ‘‘No, John, no, 
Her dark curls lay, like gold alight, I cannot, will not, let him go.”’ 
A glory ’gainst the pillow white. And so we wrote, in courteous way, 
Softly the father stooped to lay We could not give one child away; 
His rough hand down in loving way, And afterward toil lighter seemed, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 
And huskily he said, ‘‘Not her!”’ Happy in truth that not one face 
We stopped beside the trundle bed, é Was missed from its accustomed place; 
And one long ray of lamplight shed Thankful to work for all the seven, ° 
Athwart the boyish faces there, Trusting the rest to one in heaven. 

ETHEL LYNN BEERS. 
CEES S— 
WOMAN. 


SRHAPS a more just and beautiful compliment was never paid to woman than the 
> following, by Judge Story :— 

To the honor, to the eternal honor of the sex, be it said, that in the path of 
duty no sacrifice is with them too high or too dear. Nothing is with them impossible, 
but to shrink from what love, honor, innocence, and religion require. The voice of 
pleasure or of power may pass by unheeded—but the voice of affliction never. The 
chamber of the sick, the pillow of the dying, the vigils of the dead, the altars of religion 
never missed the presence or the sympathies of Woman! Timid though she be, and so 
delicate that the winds of heaven may not too roughly visit her, on such occasions she 
loses all sense of danger and assumes a preternatural courage, which knows not and fears 
not consequences. Then she displays that undaunted spirit which neither courts diffi- 
culties nor evades them; that resignation which utters neither murmurs nor regret; and 
that patience in suffering which seems victorious even over death itself. 
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é ANOTHER MORN THAN OURS. 


wy E watched her breathing through the night, So silently we seemed to speak, 
we Her breathing soft and low, So slowly moved about, 


As in her breast the wave of life As we had lent her half our powers 
Kept heaving to and fro. To eke her living out. 


‘We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 


Our very hopes belied our fears, For when the morn came, dim and sad, 
Our fears our hopes belied— And chill with early showers, 

We thought her dying when she slept, Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
And sleeping when she died. Another morn than ours. 


THomMAsS Hoop. 
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LOOSE, NOT +A Tih” PAT SC EiNG 


LAS! how light a cause may move The sweetnesses of love are gone, 


Dissension between hearts that love! And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
NGS) Hearts that the world in vain has tried, Like broken clouds,—or like the stream, 
And sorrow but more closely tied; That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, Breaks into floods that part forever. 


When heaven was all tranquillity! 
O you, that have the charge of Love, 


A something light as air,—a look, Keep him in rosy bondage bound, 


A word unkind or wrongly taken,— As in the Fields of. Bliss above 

O, love that tempests never shook, He sits, with flowerets fettered round ;— 
A breath, a touch like this has shaken! Loose not a tie that round him clings, 

And ruder words will soon rush in Nor ever let him use his wings; 

To spread the breach that words begin; For even an hour, a minute’s flight 

And eyes forget the gentle ray Will rob the plumes of half their light. 

They wore in courtship’s smiling day; Like that celestial bird,—whose nest 

And voices lose the tone that shed Is found beneath far Eastern skies,— 

A tenderness round all they said; Whose wings, though radiant when a trest,— 


Till fast declining, one by one, Lose all their glory when he flies! 
THomas MOORE. 
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“eNS 
1 eta every possible amusement to keep your boys happy at home evenings. 
Ns Never mind if they do scatter books and pictures, coats, hats, and boots! Never 
uC) mind if they do make a noise around you, with their whistling and hurrahing! 
We would stand aghast if we could have a vision of the young men gone to utter destruc- 
tion for the very reason that, having cold, disagreeable, dull, stiff firesides at home, they 
sought amusement elsewhere. The influence of a loving mother or sister is incalculable. 
Like the circle formed by casting a stone into the water, it goes on and on through a 
man’s whole life. Circumstances and worldly pleasures may weaken the remembrance 
for a time, but each touch upon the chord of memory will awaken the old time music, and 
her face, her voice, and her loving words, will come up before him like a revelation. 

The time will come, before you think, when you would give the world to have your 
house tumbled by the dear hands of those very boys; when your heart shall long for the noisy 
steps in the hall, and their ruddy cheeks laid up to yours; when you would rather have 
their jolly whistle than the music of Thomas or the songs of Nilsson; when you would 
gladly endure dirty carpets, aye, live without carpets at all, but to have their bright 
strong forms beside you once more. Then play with and pet them. Praise Johnny’s 
drawing, Betty’s music, and Baby’s first attempt at writing his name. Encourage Tom 
to chop off his stick of wood, and Dick to persevere in making his hen-coop. 

If one shows a talent for figures, tell him he is your famous mathematician; and, if 
another loves geography, tell him he will be sure to make a good traveler or a foreign 
minister. Go with them to see their young rabbits, and chickens, and pigeons—and 
down to the creek-fall to see the flutter-mill in full operation. Have them gather you 
mosses, and grasses, and bright autumn leaves, to decorate their room when the snow is 
over all the earth. And you will keep yourself young and fresh by entering into their 


joys. 


Sr AdMR ia ton pe pleas ae 
THE TELLING INFLUENCE. 945 
er ADE CASE bP, 
SOLEMN thing it is to me Will gather and unite and climb 
To look upon a babe that sleeps; To an immortality 
NS) Wearing in its spirit deeps Good or evil, each sublime, 
The undeveloped mystery Through life and death to life again. 
Of our Adam’s taint and woe, O little lids, now folded fast, 
Which, when they developed be, Must ye learn to drop at last 
Will not let it slumber so! Our large and burning tears? 
Lying new in life beneath O warm, quick body, must thou lie, 
The shadow of the coming death, When the time comes round to die, 
With that soft, low, quiet breath, Still, from all the whirl of years, 
As if it felt the sun! Bare of all the joy and pain? 
Knowing all things by their blooms, O small, frail being, wilt thou stand 
Not their roots, yea, sun and sky, At God’s right hand, 
Only by their warmth that comes Lifting up those sleeping eyes, 
Out of each,—earth, only by Dilated by great destinies, 
The pleasant hues that o’er it run,— To an endless waking? thrones and seraphim, 
And Human love, by drops of sweet Through the long ranks of their solemnities, 
White nourishment still hanging round Sunning thee with calm looks of Heaven’s surprise, 
The little mouth so slumber bound. But thine alone on Him? 
All which broken sentiency, Mrs. BROWNING. 
And conclusion incomplete, 
esos sa 5 
sie THE TELLING INFLUENCE. 


HOSE of you who are best acquainted with the world, or who have read most ex- 
tensively the histories of men, will allow that in the formation of character, the 
most telling influence is the early home. It is that home which often in boy- 

hood has formed beforehand our most famous scholars, our most celebrated heroes, our 

most devoted missionaries; and even when men have grown up reckless and reprobate, 
and have broken all restraints, human and divine, the last anchor which has dragged, the 
last cable they have been able to snap, is the memory which moored them to a virtuous 


home. Dr. J. HAMILTON. 
an NO jo———— 


EVGreEn BOY BLUE: 


HE little toy dog is covered with dust, But, while he was dreaming, an angel song 
But sturdy and staunch he stands, Wakened our little boy blue— 
And the little tin soldier is red with rust Ab! the years are many, the years are long 
And his musket moulds in his hands. But the little toy friends are true! 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, Aye! faithful to little boy blue they stand, 
And the soldier was passing fair— Each, in the same old place, 
Ah! that was the time our little boy blue, Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
Kissed them and put them there.. And the smile of a little face. 
“Now, don’t you go till I come,”’ he said, And they wonder, while waiting the long years 
‘‘And don’t you make any noise;”’ through, 
And he toddled off, to his trundle bed, In the dust of that little chair, 
And dreamed of his pretty toys. What has become of little boy blue, 


Since he kissed them, and put them there. 
EUGENE FIELD. 
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WEIGHING THE BABY. 


OUR OWN. 


of F I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind, 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain; 
But we vex “our own”’ 
With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 

You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet well it might be 
That never for me 

The pain of the heart should cease. 


How many go forth in the morning 

That never come back at night! 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 

That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smilés for the sometime guest; 

But oft for ‘our own” 

The bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘‘our own’? the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with that look of scorn; 

*T were a cruel fate 

Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn! 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


6 Ne ae ® 


WOw many pounds does the baby weigh? 
Baby who came but a month ago; 

How many pounds from the growing curl 
To the rosy joint of the restless toe? 


Grandfather ties the ’kerchief knot, 
Tenderly guides the swinging weight, 
And carefully over his glasses peers 
To read the record—‘‘Only eight.” 


Softly the echo goes around; 
The father laughs at the tiny girl; 
The fair young mother sings the words, 
While grandmother smooths the golden curl; 


And stooping above the precious thing, 
Nestles a kiss within a prayer; 

Murmuring softly, ‘‘Little one, 
Grandfather did not weigh you fair.’’ 


Nobody weighed the baby’s smile, 
Or the love that came with the helpless one; 


WEIGHING? EE Ee BAB Ye 


Nobody weighed the threads of care 
From which the woman’s life is spun. 


No index tells the mighty worth 
Of a little baby’s quiet breath; 

A soft, unceasing metronome, 
Patient and faithful unto death. 


Nobody weighed the baby’s soul, 

For here on earth no weight there be 
That could avail. God only knows 

Its value in eternity. 


Only eight pounds to hold a soul 
That seeks no angel’s silver wing, 

But shrines it in this human guise 
Within so fair and small a thing. 


O, mother, laugh your merry note! 

Be gay and glad; but don’t. forget 
From baby’s eyes look out a soul 

That claims a home in Eden yet. 


of3e—-——0 soe 0<S 0 feo — 


A iY § 
RY £02 UT yesterday, no fruit from me 
The rising winds of Time had hurled: 
To-day, a father,—can it be 


A child of mine is in the world? 


I look upon the little frame, 
As helpless on my arm it lies: 


TO-DAY A FATHER. 


Thou giv’st me, child, afather’s name, 
God’s earliest name in Paradise. 


Like Him, creator too I stand; 
His Power and Mystery seem more near; 
Thou giv’st me honor in the land, 
And giv’st my life duration here. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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Tee ORD HOUSE. 


aC = 
ps , 4:2: 
2, "M standing by the window-sill, The little path that used to lead 
ys Where we have stood of yore; Down by the river shore 
(eB) The sycamore is waving still Is overgrown with brier and weed— 
SS ( Its branches near the door; Not level as before. 
And near me creeps the wild-rose vine But there’s no change upon the hill, 
On which our wreaths were hung,— - From whence our voices rung— 
Still round the porch its tendrils twine, The violets deck the summit still, 
As when we both were young. As when we both were young. 


on 


tT 


“T’m standing by the window-sill, 
Where we have stood of yore.” 


And yonder is the old oak-tree, And over there the meadow gate 
Beneath whose spreading shade, On which our playmates swung, 

When our young hearts were light and free, Still standing in its rustic state, 
In innocence we played; As when we both were young. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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A TORMENT OR DELIGHT. 


HE celebrated Segur, in his ‘‘Essay on Education,’’ remarks, ‘‘Heaven, in cre- 
ating woman, seemed to say to man, Behold either the torment or delight of 
your present and future existence. It is another self which I offer you; im 

taking charge of her, you ought, in a certain degree, to identify her with yourself!”’ 

She sustains and nourishes us; her hands direct our earliest steps; her gentle voice 

teaches us to lisp our first impressions; she wipes away the first tears we shed—and 

soothes the bed of death. 


i SHOW me a place like the wild-wood home, 


Where the air is fragrant and free, 
v Ne And the first pure breathings of morning 
come 
In a gush of melody! 
She lifts the soft fringe from her dark blue eye, 
With a radiant smile of love, 
And the diamonds that o’er her bosom lie 
Are bright as the gems above; 


When noon lies down in the breezy shade 
Of the glorious forest bowers, 

And the beautiful birds from the sunny glades 
Sit nodding among the flowers 

While the holy child of the mountain-spring 
Steals past with a murmured song, 

And the honey-bees sleep in the bells that swing 
Its garlanded banks along. 


WY HAPPY is the mother 


ca) Of each little pet, 
Who has a happy father, 
By the fire set, ; 


With one wee tottum sleeping 
*Neath its mother’s e’e, 
Another tottum creeping 
Up its father’s knee, 
Aye rocking, rocking, 
Aye rocking, ree— 
Pulling at his stocking, 
Climbing up his knee. 


Though our wee bit housie 
Few there be that know, 
Happy we and cosie, 
Round about it go. 
Though for seats so scanty, 
Bairns cannot agree, 
They cuddle all so ranty 
On their father’s knee. 
They’re aye wink—winking, 
With a sleeping e’e, 
Or aye jink-jinking 
Round their father’s knee. 


THE FATHER’S KNEE. 


THE WIED-W OOD IEIO DIE, 


When day steals away, with a young bride’s blush, 
To the soft green couch of night, 
And the moon throws o’er, with a holy hush, 
Her curtain of gossamer light; 
And the seraph that sings in the hemlock dell 
(O, sweetest of birds is she!) 
Fills the dewy breeze with a trancing swell 
Of melody rich and free. 


There are sumptuous mansions with marble walls, 
Surmounted by glittering towers, 

Where fountains play in the perfumed halls, 
Among exotic flowers: 

They are suitable homes for the haughty in mind; 
Yet a wild-wood home for me, 

Where the pure, bright streams, and the mountain- 

wind, 

And the bounding heart, are free! 


pO) OK a 


THE PATHER Se kK NEE 


Though the sunlight shining 
Scarce glints on the wall, 
There is ne’er repining 
By our fire-light small. 

And bright the rays of glory, 
Streaming down we see, 
When the good grandsire 
Bends his aged knee, 
Both the parents kneeling 

By theis totts so wee,— 
Holy is the feeling 
Offered on the knee. 


hoary 


I wonder if in palace, 
Or in lordly hall, 
Their hearts are all as 
In our cot so small; 
If the Royal Mother 
Can her lassies see, 
Cuddling their wee brother 
On their father’s knee! 
What to her kind bosie 
Are her kingdoms three, 
Unless her totts are cosie 
On their father’s knee. 
JAMES BALLANTYNE. 


hale as 
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HOME’s not merely roof and room, 

It needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 

Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet, 

None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet,—and only sweet— 
When there’s one we love to meet us! 

CHARLES SWAIN. 


MAN, through allages of revolving time, 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Belovéd of Heaven, o’er all the world beside: 
His home, the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
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TOWARD HOME. 


RIGHT flag at yonder tapering mast, Sleep safe, O wave-worn mariner! 
: Fling out your field of azure blue; Fear not to-night, or storm or sea: 

AES Let star and stripe be westward cast, The ear of heaven bends low to her! 

And point as freedom’s eagle flew! He sails to shore who sails with me, 
Strain home! O lithe and quivering spars! The wind-tossed spider needs no token 
Point home, my country’s flag of stars! How stands the tree when lightnings blaze; 
My mother, in thy prayer to-night And, by a thread from heaven unbroken, 

There comes new words and warmer tears; I know my mother lives and prays. 
On long, long darkness breaks the light, NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


Comes home the loved, the lost for years. 


~~ —odpe oe) 


BEARSONE GANOTHER’S:, BURDENS. 


fulness of the duty enjoined upon us, to ‘‘bear one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ!”’ 

How often, when John comes home from work, a little put out because things have 
not gone quite smoothly at the workshop, or Sally is just a wee bit out of temper because 
the children have been rather more troublesome than usual—how ofter we say, in such a 
case, instead of gentle words to make things pleasant, is some such remark as this in- 
dulged in: ‘‘Holloa! why, how cross you are to-night!’’ This leads to the retort: ‘‘I’m 
not cross a bit; it’s you that are always trying to make a body angry.”’ 

One word of course, brings on another, and a most uncomfortable evening they 
spend, you may be sure. 

Now, we know a couple with whom this difficulty not infrequently occurred, and very 
wretched for the time it made them. But they were really very fond of one another, 
and had more common sense than many people we have met with. What wonder, then, 
that they should put their heads together, and try to find some means by which this state 
of things could be got over? 

They did; and now we will tell you the experiment they tried, and what was the re- 
sult. It was agreed between them that if things had gone unpleasantly with John during 
the day, when he came home he was to wear his cap a little on one side, and Sally then 
must do her best to make all smooth at home. If, on the contrary, her temper had been 
ruffled by little household troubles in the day, a corner of her apron was to be tucked up 
on John’s return, and he was then to be more amiable than usual. The plan was tried, 
and answered admirably; many a pleasant evening was enjoyed, which otherwise would 
have been passed in great discomfort. 

At length they found themselves in this dilemma. One evening John returned with 
his cap immensely on one side, and what was his dismay on entering the house, to find 
that Sally’s apron also was tucked up. Now, what was to be done? Whose duty was it 
to give way and try to make things pleasant to the other? The difficulty lasted only for a 
moment. Looking at each other strangely, they both burst into a hearty laugh. John 
gave his wife a long and loving kiss, and they have since been heard to say it was one of 
the happiest evenings they ever spent. 

More than this, that very night,we have good cause to know. thev artea up their hearts 
together in thanks to Him who enabled them to overcome the wickea one, and in prayer 
that He would ever keep them steadfast in their love to Him, and to eacn other ; and now, 
we are sure, for twenty miles around there is not a happier couple to be met with than 


John and Sally. 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD WIFE UNHAPPY. 


HOME. 


WHAT is home? that sweet companion- 
yy ship, 
oe Of life the better part; 
The happy smile of welcome on the lip, 
Upspringing from the heart. 


It is the eager clasp of kindly hands, 
The long remembered one, 

The ready sympathy which understands 
All feelings by its own. 


The rosy cheek of little children Pees 
To ours in loving giee; 
The presence of our dearest and our best, 


And, failing this, a prince may homeless live, 
Though palace walls are nigh; 

And, having it, a desert shore may give 
The joy wealth cannot buy. 


Far reaching as the earth’s remotest span, 
Widespread as ocean foam, 

One thought is sacred in the breast of man— 
It is the thought of home. 


That little word his human fate shall bind 
With destinies above, 

For there the home of his immortal soul 
Is in God’s wider love. 


No matter where we be. 


aoe. 


HOW TO. MAKE -A;GOOD-WIFEAUINEEA PRY: 


ening eo 


if, after days’ or weeks’ Aes she meets you with a smiling face and in an 
affectionate manner, be sure to look coldly upon her, ard answer her with dry 
monosyllables. If she force back her tears, and is resolved to look cheerful, sit down 
and gape in her presence till she is fully convinced of your indifference. Never agree 
with her in opinion, or consult her in any of your affairs, for that would give her an idea 
of consequence. Never think you have anything to do to make her happy; but that all 
happiness is to flow from gratifying your caprices; and when she has done all a woman 
can do, be sure you do not appear gratified. Never take an interest in any of her pur- 
suits, and if she ask your advice, make her feel that she is troublesome and impertinent. 
If she attempts to rally you good-humoredly on any one of your peculiarities, never join 
in the laugh, but frown her into silence. If she has faults, (which, without doubt, she 
will have, and perhaps may be ignorant of,) never attempt with kindness to correct them; 
but continually obtrude upon her ears, ‘‘What a good wife Mr. Smith has.’’ ‘*How 
happy friend Smith is with his wife.’’ ‘That any man would be happy with such a 
wife.’’? In company never seem to know you have a wife, treat all her remarks with 
indifference, and be very affable and complaisant to every other lady. If you have 
married a woman of principle, and will follow these directions, you may be certain of an 
obedient and a—heart-broken wife. 


Os —o—xi>-—o- Oo) 


Gop sends children for another purpose than merely to keep up the race,— 
to enlarge our hearts, to make us unselfish, and full of kindly sympathies and affec- 
tions, to give our souls higher aims, to call out all our faculties to extended enter- 
»~rise and exertion, to bring round our fireside bright faces and happy smiles, and 
‘oving, tender hearts. My soul blesses the great Father every day, that he has glad- 
dened the earth with little children. Mary Howirr. 
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VAM A HAVE HURT YOU? 


Y mother, my kind mother, And when [ sleep, then in my dreams 


I love your gentle voice; It sweetly comes again. 
It always makes my little heart 
Beat gladly and rejoice. It always makes me happy 
To hear its pleasant tone; 
When I am ili, it comes to me, I know it is the voice of love, 
And kindly soothes my pain, From a heart that is my own. 


“Mamma, have I hurt you? 
Say, what makes you cry?”’ 


Mamma, have I hurt you? My mother, my dear mother, 
Say, what makes you cry? Oh! may I never be 
I mean to be a good girl, Unkind or disobedient, 
vill tell me why. In any way, to thee. 
RN: : ANONYMOUS. 
owe —>— 2e) 


Home is the crystal of society, and domestic love and duty are the best security 
for all that is most dear to us-on earth. SAMUEL SMILES, 


252 THE SUNNY HOME. 


TELA TEU vies spelen 


HE voices of my home!—I hear them still! Are music parted, and the tones of mirth— 


They have been with me through the Wild, silvery tones, that rang through days more 
dreamy night— bright— 
The blessed household voices, wont to fill Have died in others,—yet to me they come, 
My heart’s clear depths with unalloyed delight! Singing of boyhood back—the voices of my 
I hear them still, unchanged:—though some from home! 


earth 
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$ KNOW a room where sunshine lingers, and there is a breath of summer and 
4) mignonette in the air, whenever I think of it. There a tired man comes home 
Ne) and throws off overcoat and hat without looking to see what becomes of them. 
There is a broad table in the light, strewn with papers and magazines, women’s work, 
with a litter of rose leaves dropping over them from a central vase. There is a wide sofa 
of the days of the Georges, fresh covered in chintz, with ferns and harebells for patterns, 
and a tired man goes down there with a great ruffled pillow under his shoulders, and 
opens parcels and letters, dropping them on the floor, as the most natural place for them. 
A girl has been painting, aad her water-colors and papers lie on a side table, just as she 
left them to rush for an impromptu ride. I have never been able to discover any dis- 
arrangement of the household economy by this flight. Somebody left a shawl on a chair. 
There will be nothing said about it at breakfast next morning. 

There are no laws here against playing with the curtain tassels; no regulations as to 
how often the snowy curtains may be put up, or left down. They do not last the season 
out, crisp and speckless, as the neighbors’ do across the way, but the only consequence 
is, they are oftener new and clean, There is nothing very fine about this house, but 
things are renewed oftener and look brighter than they do in other houses. The chairs 
have no particular places, and anybody feels at liberty to draw the sofa out when it pleases 
him. There is no primness about the place. If there is grass on the lawn, it is meant 
to be walked on, and the geraniums are fondled and petted and caressed as if they were 
children. Do you know there is a magnetism in green leaves and growing flowers derived 
from the earth’s heart, that makes it good to handle and feel them? This house is 
known as the place where one dares to breakfast. There is no ceremony of waiting. 
Coffee and cakes are put where they willbe hot; the table is cleared to suit the house- 
keeper’s convenience, and a small one set for the late comer. 

Nobody lies awake at night till the light ceases to shine under your chamber door, 
if you want to sit up and read a volume through. There is an unwritten law of conven- 
ience for the household which regulates better than any Code Napoleonic. And the 
benefit of allowing people to be a law unto themselves is, that they are much better- 
natured about it, when they do obey. There is indulgence and repose in this lovely 
home, and a great deal of time for things which most people cut short—an hour’s play 
with the children, ‘‘a right down good”’ chat with a neighbor, a day of letter-writing once 
a fortnight. Disorder does not imply dust or soil of any kind. It does not include 
shabbiness or mean chaos. It means ‘leave to be’’—in most cases, thinking of people 
more than things. Order is simply harmony of a few notes. Disorder is the flowering, 
pranching melody of one theme—and that theme, individually. 
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HOME. 


ET a man travel where he will, home is the place to which his heart, untraveled, 
y= fondly turns. He is to double all pleasure there. He is to divide all pain. A 
happy home is the single spot of rest which a man has upon this earth for the 
cultivation of his noblest sensibilities. And now, my brethren, if that be the description 
of home, is God’s place of rest your home? Walk abroad and alone by night. That 
awful other world in the stillness and the solemn deep of the eternities above, is it your 
home? Those graves that lie beneath you, holding in them the infinite secret, and 
stamping upon all earthly loveliness the mark of frailty, and change, and fleetingness— 
are those graves the prospect to which, in bright days and dark days, you can turn with- 
out dismay? God in his splendors—dare we feel with him affectionate. and familiar, so 
that trial comes softened by this feeling? It is my Father, and enjoyment:can be taken 
with a frank feeling; my Father has given it me, without grudging, to make me happy. 
All that is having a home in God. Are we at home there? 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 
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HE sun shines bright in our old Kentucky A few more days to tote the weary load, 
home; No matter, it will never be light; 
*Tis summer, the darkeys are gay; 
The corn-top’s ripe and the meadow’s in 
the bloom, 
While the birds make music all the day; 
The young folks roll on the little cabin floor, 
All merry, all happy, all bright; 
By’m by hard times comes a knockin’ at the 
door— 
Then my old Kentucky home, good night! 


Weep no more, my lady; O, weep no more 
to-day! 

We'll sing one song for the old ‘Kentucky 
home, 

For our old Kentucky home far away. 


They hunt no more for the ’possum and the 
coon, 
On the meadow, the hill and the shore; 
They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 
On the bench by the old cabin door; 
The day goes by, like a shadow o’er the heart, 
With sorrow, where all was delight; 
The time has come when the darkeys have to 
part, 
Then my old Kentucky home, good night! 


a Ss 


“We'll sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 


The head must bow, and the back will have to For our old Kentucky home far away.” 
bend, 
Wherever the darkey may go; A few more days till we totter on the road, 
A few more days, and the troubles all will end, Then my old Kentucky home, good night! 


In the fields where the sugar-cane grow; STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER. 


ERE, in my snug fire-lit chamber, 
Sit I alone; 

And, as I gaze in the coals, I remember 
Days long agone. 


Saddening it is when the night has descended, 
Thus to sit here, 
Pensively musing on episodes ended 
‘Many a year. 


*Tis but a wraith of love; yet I linger, 
(Thus passion errs,) 

Foolishly kissing the ring on my finger— 
Once it was hers. 


Nothing has changed since her spirit departed, 
Here, in this room, 

Save I, who, weary, and half broken-hearted, 
Sit in the gloom. 


Still in my visions a golden-haired glory 
Flits to and fro; 

She whom [ loved—but ‘tis just the old story: 
Dead, long ago. 


Loud ’gainst the window the winter wind dashes, 
Dreary and cold; 
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THE FARMER’S HOME. 
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Over the floor the red fire-light flashes, 
Just as of old. 


Just as of old—but the embers are scattered, 
Whose ruddy blaze 

Flashed o’er the floor where the fairy feet pattered 
In other days! 


Then, her dear voice, like a silver chime ringing, 
Melted away; 

Often these walls have re-echoed her singing, 
Now hushed for aye! 


Why should love bring naught but sorrow, I wonder? 
Everything dies! 

Time and death, sooner or later, must sunder 
Holiest ties. 


Years have rolled by; I am wiser and older— 
Wiser, but yet 

Not till my heart and my feelings grow colder, 
Can I forget. 


So, in my snug little fire-lit chamber, 
Sit I alone; 
And, as I gaze in the coals, I remember 
Days long agone! 
GEORGE ARNOLD. 
2%) 


There are brilliant and elegant homes. 


oo THE FARMER’S (HOME: 
” EBSTER defines home as a ‘‘dwelling place,’’ but it admits of a broader meaning. 
fase 


Some are wise, thrifty and careful, and 


others are warm and genial, by whose glowing hearths any one, at any time 


may find enough and to spare. 


There are bright homes and gloomy homes. 


There are 


homes that hurry and bustle through years of incessant labor, until one and another of 


the inmates fall, like the falling leaves, and the homes turn to dust. 
dairymaid’s home compares with this last view. 
drudgery in our homes, introducing ease and comfort. 


government, but love must be the dictator. 


All should unite to make home happy. 
should have light in our homes—heaven’s own pure, transparent light. 


We do not say the 
Science has done much to remove the 
An ideal home must first have a 
We 


It matters not 


whether home is clothed in blue and purple, if it is only brimful of love, smiles and glad- 


ness. 


Our boards should be spread with everything good and enjoyable. 


We should have 


birds, flowers, pets, everything suggestive of sociability. Flowers are as indispensable to 


the perfections of a home as to the perfections of a plant. 
sunniest windows and pleasantest corners, crowding out the children. 


a large conservatory, have a small one. 


Do not give them all the 
If you cannot have 


Give your children pets, so that by the care and 


attention bestowed upon them they may learn the habits of animals. 
Of the ornamentation about a house, although a broad lake lends a charm to the 
scenery, it cannot compare with the babbling brook. As the little streamlet goes tumbling 


BROTHER, COME HOME. 
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over the rocks and along the shallow, pebbly bed, it may be a marvelous teacher to the 
children, giving them lessons of enterprise and perseverance. 


In our homes we must have industry and sympathy. 
children, the latter element must be brought in. 
When a child asks questions don’t meet it with, ‘Oh, 
Tell it all it wants to know. 


must sympathize with them. 
don’t bother me!”’ 


In choosing amusements for the 
To fully understand the little ones, you 


Never let your angry passions rise, no 


matter how much you may be tried. For full and intelligent happiness in the home circle, 


a library of the best works is necessary. 
the present day, but books of character. 
family altars. 
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Do not introduce the milk-and-water fiction of 
Our homes should have their Sabbaths and their 
Around these observances cling many of our most sacred memories. 


WitiiamM H. Yromans. 


BROTHER, COME HOME. 


7, OME home— 

Jy Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep— 

AY Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 

To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody— 

Brother, come home. 


Come home— 
Come to the hearts that love thee, to the eyes 
That beam in brightness but to gladden thine; 
Come where fond thoughts like holiest incense rise; 
Where cherish’d memory rears her altar’s shrine— 
Brother, come home. 


%, The following beautiful lines were addressed by a sister to her brother, now residing in California. 


Come home— 
Come to the hearthstone of thy earlier days; 
Come to the ark, like the o’er wearied dove; 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart’s warm rays, 
Come to the fireside circle of thy love— 
Brother, come home. 


Come home— 
It is not home without thee—the lone seat 
Is still unclaimed where thou wast wont to be; 
In every echo of returning feet, 
In vain we list for what should herald thee— 
Brother, come home. 


po poo 0 st 


Y day has all gone’”’—’twas a woman who 
spoke, 
As she turned her face to the sunset 
glow— 
“And I have been busy the whole day long; 
Yet for my work there is nothing to show.” 


No painting or sculpture her hand had wrought; 
No laurel fame her labor had won. 

What was she doing in all the long day, 
With nothing to show at set of the sun? 


What was she doing?. Listen; I'll tell you 
What she was doing in all the long day; 

Beautiful deeds too many to number; 
Beautiful deeds in a beautiful way— 


Womanly deeds that a woman may do, 
Trifles that only a woman can see, 
Wielding a power unmeasured, unknown, 
Wherever the light of her presence might be. 


She had rejoiced with those who rejoiced, 
Wept with the sad, and strengthened the weak; - 


VV DS rire: ONE? 


And a poor wanderer, straying in sin, 
She in compassion had gone forth to seek. 


Unto the poor her aid had been given, 
Unto the weary the rest of her home; 

Freely her blessings to others were given, 
Freely and kindly to all who had come. 


Humbly and quietly all the long day, 

Had her sweet service for others been done; 
Yet for the labor of heart and of hand 

What could she show at set of the sun? 


Ah, she forgot that our Father in Heaven 
Ever is watching the work that we do, 
And records he keeps of all we forget! 
Then judges our work with judgment that’s 
true. 


For an angel writes down in a volume of gold 
The beautiful deeds that all do below, 
Though nothing she had at the set of the sun, 
The angel above had something to show. 
Mary H. ROWLAND. 
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ANCIENT ROMAN HOMES. 


ON SEEING MY WIFE AND CHILDREN SLEEPING, 


ND has the earth lost its so spacious round, 
The sky, its blue circumference above, 
That in this little chamber there are found 

Both earth and heaven—my universe of 
Love? 
All that my God can give me, or remove, 
Here sleeping, save myself, in mimic death, 


Bs 


Sweet that in this small compass I behoove 

To live their living, and to breathe their breath! 
Almost I wish, that with one common sigh 

We might resign all mundane care and strife, 
And seek together that transcendent sky, 

Where Father, Mother, Children, Husband, Wife, 

Together pant in everlasting life! 

THomas Hoop. 
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ANCIENT ROMAN HOMES. 


to him. 


guardian deities (Lares and Penates) who watched over it. 
cry that came so to his heart as that, ‘‘For the altar and the hearth.” 


ROMAN’S fireside and hearthstone were almost the most sacred spots on earth 
The sacredness of home was expressed strongly by the idea of two 


There was no battle- 
How firmly this 


was rooted in the nation’s heart is plain from the tradition, that for one hundred and 
seventy years no separation took place by law between those who had once been united 


in wedlock. 


There is deep importance in this remark, for it was to this that Rome owed her 


greatness. 


was the nucleus round which all the rest agglomerated. 
made up of the family and its independents or clients; then the tribe; 


The whole fabric of the Commonwealth rose out of the Family. 


The family 
First, the family; then the clan, 
lastly, the nation. 


And so the noble structure of the Roman Commonwealth arose, compacted and 
mortised together, but resting on the foundation of the hearthstone. 


Moral decay in the family is the invariable prelude to public corruption. 
false distinction which we make between public integrity and private honor. 


iteisma: 
Whoever 


studies history will be profoundly convinced that a nation stands or falls with the sanctity 


of its domestic ties. 


tic corruption preceded the political. 


Rome mixed with Greece, and learned her morals. 
at her gates; but she fell not till she was corrupted and tainted at the heart. 
When there was no longer purity on her hearth- 


The Goth was 
The domes- 


stones, nor integrity in her Senate, then, and not till then, her death-knell was rung. 


62 LEST is the hearth where daughters gird the 

S fire, 

And sons that shall be happier than their 
sire, 

Who sees them crowd around his evening chair, 

While Love and Hope inspire his worldless prayer. 

O. from their home paternal may they go, 

With little to unlearn, though much to know; 
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FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 
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May they shun baseness as they shun the grave! 

May they be frugal, pious, humble, brave! 

Sweet peace be theirs,—the moonlight of the breast, — 
And occupation, and alternate rest; 

Be chaste their nuptial bed, their home be sweet, 
Their floor resound the tread of little feet; 

Blessed beyond fear and fate, if blessed by Thee, 
And heirs, O Love, of thine Eternity. 


EBENEZER NLLIOT. - 
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THE HOUSE ON THE HILL. 


of the hill 

We are dwelling afar, in our manhood, 
to-day ; 

But we see the old gables and hollyhocks still, 
As they looked long ago, ere we wandered 

away; 
We can see the tall well-sweep that stands by the door, 
And the sunshine that gleams on the old oaken floor. 
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PEenOU st ONE HInh,. 


We can hear the low hum of the hard-working 
bees 
At their toil in our father’s old orchard, once 
more, 
In the broad, trembling tops of the bright-bloom- 
ing trees, 
As they busily gather their sweet winter store; 
And the murmuring brook, the delightful old horn, 
And the cawing black crows that are pulling the corn. 


“From the weather-worn house on the brow of the hill 
We are dwelling afar, in our manhood, to-day; 

But we see the old gables and hollyhocks still, 
As they looked long ago, ere we wandered away.’? 


We can hear the sharp creak of the farm-gate 
again, 
And the loud, cackling hens in the gray barn 
near by, 
‘With its broad, sagging floor and its scaffolds of 
grain, 
And its rafters that once seemed to reach to the 
sky; : 
We behold the great beams, and the bottomless bay 
Where the farm-boys once joyfully jumped on the hay. 


We can see the low hog-pen, just over the way, 
And the long-ruined shed by the side of the road, 
Where the sleds in the summer were hidden away 
And the wagons and plows in the winter were 
stowed; 
And the cider-mill, down in the hollow below, 
With a long, creaking sweep, the old horse used 
to draw, 
Where we learned by the homely old tub long ago, 
What a world of sweet rapture there was in a straw, 
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From the cider-casks there, loosely lying around, 
More leaked from the bung-holes than dripped on 
the ground. 


We behold the bleak hillsides still bristling with 
rocks, 
Where the mountain streams 
musical sound, 
Where we hunted and fished, where we chased 
the red fox, 
With lazy old house-dog or Joud-baying hound; 


murmured with 
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THE HOUSE ON THE HILL. 


And the cold, cheerless woods we delighted to 


tramp 
For the shy, whirring partridge, in snow to our 
knees, 
Where, with neck-yoke and pails, in the old sugar- 
camp, 


We gathered the sap from the tail maple-trees; 
And the fields where our plows danced a furious jig, 
While we wearily followed the furrow all day, 
Where we stumbled and bounded o’er boulders so 


big 


“And the cold, cheerless woods we delighted to tramp.’’ 


That it took twenty oxen to draw them away; 
Where we sowed, where we hoed, where we 
cradled and mowed, 
Where we scattered the swaths that were heavy 
with dew, 
Where we tumbled, we pitched, and behind the 
tall load 
The broken old buil-rake reluctantly drew. 
How we grasped the old ‘Sheepskin’? with feel- 
ings of scorn 
As we straddled the back of the old sorrel mare, 


And rode up and down through the green rows of 
corn, 

Like a pin on a clothes-line that sways in the air, 
We can hear our stern fathers reproving us still, 
As the careless old creature “comes down on a 

Die? 


We are far from the home of our boyhood to-day, 
In the battle of life we are struggling alone; 

The weather-worn farmhouse has gone to decay, 
The chimney has fallen, its swallows have flown. 


~*~ 


IF THIS WERE HOME. 


But Fancy yet brings, on her bright golden wings, 
Her beautiful pictures again from the past, 
And Memory fondly and tenderly clings » 
To pleasures and pastimes too lovely to last. 


We wander again by the river to-day; 
We sit in the school-room, o’erflowing with fun, 
We whisper, we play, and we scamper away 
When our lessons are learned and the spelling 
is done. 


We see the old cellar where apples were kept, 
The garret where all the old rubbish was thrown, 
The little back chamber where snugly we slept, 
The homely old kitchen, the broad hearth of 
stone, 
Where apples were roasted in many a row, 
Where our grandmothers nodded and knit long ago. 


Our grandmothers long haye reposed in the tomb; 
With a strong, healthy race they have peopled 
the land; 
They worked with the spindle, they toiled at the 
loom, 
Nor lazily brought up their babies by hand. 


The old flint-lock musket, whose awful recoil 
Made many a Nimrod with agony ery, 

Once hung on the chimney, a part of the spoil 
Our gallant old grandfathers captured at ‘Ti.’ 


Brave men were our grandfathers, sturdy and 
strong; 
The kings of the forest they plucked from their 
lands; 
They were stern in their virtues, they hated all 
wrong, 


And they fought for the right with their hearts 
and their hands. 
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Down, down from 
their might, 
And up from the valleys they went on their way, 
To fight and to fall upon Hubbardton’s height, 
To struggle and conquer in Bennington’s fray. 


the hillsides they swept in 


Oh! fresh be their memory, cherished the sod 
That long has grown green o’er their sacred 
remains, 
And grateful our hearts to a generous God 
For the blood and the spirit that flows in our 
veins. 


Our Allens, our Starks, and our Warners are gone, 
But our mountains remain with their evergreen 
crown. 
The souls of our heroes are yet marching on, 
The structure they founded shall never go down. 


From the weather-worn house on the brow of the 
hill 
We are dwelling afar, in our manhood to-day; 
But we see the old gables and hollyhocks still, 
As they looked when we left them to wander 
away. 
But the dear ones we loved in the sweet long ago 
In the old village churchyard sleep under the snow. 


Farewell to the friends of our bright boyhood days, 
To the beautiful vales once delightful to roam, 
To the fathers, the mothers now gone from our 
gaze, 
From the weather-worn house to their heavenly 
home, 
Where they wait, where they watch, and will wel- 
come us still, 
As they waited and watched in the house on the hill. 


EUGENE J. HALL. 
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This world of woe; 
We use a strange misnomer and cheat our- 
selves 

In thinking so. 


If this were home, no flower would lose its bloom, 
No leaf would fall; 
No life decay, no shadow from the tomb 
Our hearts appall. 


This home? then none would lay their armor down 
In helpless weakness; 

But, step by step, life’s work would rounded be 
To full completeness. 


If this were home, then walking with us here, 
With glory crowned, 

Were those we laid to sleep, covered with scars, 
Beneath the ground. 
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TRO THIS WERE: HOME. 


No palsied limb, nor weary brain, no aching heart 
Is found at home; 
But joy and peace, and strength, and life divine, 
Are there alone. 


Thank God, we know this earth is not our home! 
No fond delusion 
Can make us think our Father left us here 
To blind confusion. 


Thank God, that in life’s little day, through all 
Our care and sorrow 
We have the promise from His lips, of home, 
Sweet home, to-morrow! 


A home unclouded by a grief, and where, 
In mansions fair, 
We’ll clasp once more our missing ones! No hearts 


Are broken there. 
M. E. K. 
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ey IN THE BOLT OM ED RAV arr: 
{ HERE are whips and toys and pieces of Then I think of the many weary ones 
: strings, Who are watching and waiting to-night, 
There are shoes with no little feet to For the slow return of faltering feet 
wear, That have strayed from the paths of right; 
There are bits of ribbon and broken rings, Who have darkened their lives by shame and sin, 
And tresses of golden hair; Whom the snares of the tempter have gathered in. 


There are little dresses folded away 


Out of the light of the summer day. INSEE a ALE OS) 


They perish by field and flood; 
Their hands are black with the direst crimes 
That kindle the wrath of God; 
Yet a mother’s song has soothed them to rest, 
She hath lulled them to slumber upon her breast. 


There are dainty jackets that never are worn, 
There are toys and models of ships, 

There are books and pictures all faded and torn, 
And marked by the finger tips 


Of dimpled hands that have fallen to dust, And I sadly think of my children three, 
And I strive to think that the Lord is just. My babes that have never grown old, 
And I know that they are waiting and watching 

But a feeling of bitterness fills my soul, for me 

Sometimes when I try to pray, In the city with streets of gold; 
That the reaper has spared so many fiowers, Safe, safe from the cares of the weary years, 

And taken all mine away; From sorrow and sin and war; 
And I almost doubt if the Lord can know And I thank my God with falling tears, 
That a mother’s heart can love them so. For the things in the bottom drawer. 
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A CHEEREULSHO ME. 


SINGLE bitter word may disquiet an entire family for a whole day. One surly | 
glance casts a gloom over the household, while a smile, like a gleam of sunshine, 
may light up the darkest and weariest hours. Like unexpected flowers, which 
spring up along our path, full of freshness, fragrance and beauty, do kind words and 
gentle acts and sweet dispositions make glad the home where peace and blessing dwell. 
No matter how humble the abode, if it be thus garnished with grace and sweetened with 
kindness and smiles, the heart will turn lovingly toward it from all the tumult of the 
world—it will be the dearest spot beneath the circuit of the sun. 

And the influences of home perpetuate themselves. The gentle grace of the mother 
lives in the daughter long after her head is pillowed inthe dust of death; and the fatherly 
kindness finds its echo in the nobility and courtesy of sons, who come to wear his mantle 
and to fill his place; while on the other hand, from an unhappy, misgoverned and dis- 
ordered home, go forth persons who shall make other homes miserable, and perpetuate 
the sourness and sadness, the contentions and strifes and railings which have made their 
own early lives so wretched and distorted. 

Toward the cheerful home the children gather ‘‘as clouds and as doves to their 
windows,’’ while from the home which is the abode of discontent and strife and trouble, 
they fly forth as vultures to rend their prey. 

The class of men who disturb and distress the world are not those born and nurtured 
amid the hallowed influence of Christian homes; but rather those whose early life has 
been a scene of trouble and vexation—who have started wrong in the pilgrimage, and 
whose course is one of disaster to themselves, and trouble to those around them. 


SUNDAY IN THE HOME. 
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DOMESTIC LOVE. 
# LOVE of loves!—to thy white hand is given Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
p> DL Of earthly happiness the golden key. Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 
x Thine are the joyous hours of Winter’s even, Spirit! I’ve built thee a shrine; and thou hast 
When the babes cling around their father’s come, 
knee, And on its altar closed—forever closed, thy plume. 
And thine the voice, that, on the midnight sea, GEORGE CROLY. 
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SUNDAY IN THE HOME. 


2 E know a household in which the Sunday is hardly over before the little ones begin 
wis to inquire, ‘‘Mamma, when will it be Sunday again?’’ To these children Sunday 
is the ‘‘red-letter’’ day of the week, looked forward to and backward to on every 
other day. And this, because on Sunday they have their father at home all day. This wise 
father makes Sunday the children’s day. He dismisses his business cares, gathers his 
children close about him, listens to their histories of the week, reads to them, or talks to 
them, or walks with them. He is making beautiful associations to cluster about this beau- 
tiful day. ; 

This should be the day of days in every household. Six days must the bread and 
butter be earned, and the bread and butter prepared, the raiment taken thought of and 
the raiment stitched. Six days must the fathers and sons and daughters and little children 
go abroad to their work and their lessons. But then comes the seventh day, the beautiful 
Sunday, in which business may be set aside, the lessons dismissed, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters reunited. Let this day be consecrated to all that 
is highest and best in our natures, to thanksgiving and aspiration, and to the development 
in the home of those spiritual graces which make our homes heavenly places. Wise 
parents will make the day so bright and sweet with their joy in their children, their sym- 
pathetic conversation, their choice books, their songs, and their bits of poetry, that those 
who come to the hearth-stone weary or discouraged, will be renewed and cheered for the 
work of the coming week, and all will bear in their hearts a bright memory to shine on 


them in all cloudy weather. 
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Repent HOME AND HEAVEN. 


ITH the same letter heaven and home begin, Which to the faithful shall at last be given. 


And the words dwell together in the mind; As once the patriarch, in a vision blessed, 
i For they who would a home in heaven win, Saw the swift angels hastening to and fro, 
Must first a heaven in home begin to find. And the lone spot whereon he lay to rest 
Be happy here, yet with a humble soul Became to him the gate of heaven below; 
That looks for perfect happiness in heaven; So may to thee, when life itself is done, 
For what thou hast is earnest of the whole Thy home on earth and heaven above be one. 


JONES VERY. 
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Some of the home evils of drunkenness are houses without windows, gardens without 


fences, fields without tillage, barns without roofs, and children without clothing, morals 


or manners. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


JEFFERSON’S RESIDENCE. 


HILE children sleep 
They know not that their father 
toils; 
They know not that their mother prays— 
Bending in blessing o’er their beds, 
Imploring grace for afterdays. 


While children sleep 
They never dream that others work 
That they may have their daily bread: 
When morning comes they rise and eat, 
And never ask how they are fed. 


While children sleep 
They do not see the shining sun— 
They do not see the gracious dew, 
In daily miracle of love, 
Is ever making all things new. 
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Do we not sleep, 
And know not that our Father works 
With watchful care about our way? 
He bends in blessing from above— 
His love broods o’er us day by day. 


Do we not sleep, 
And never dream that others work, 
Reaping the sheaves that might be ours? 
We see not how the shadows fall, 
Which mark the swift departing hours. 


Ah, still we sleep! 
Our drowsy eyes see not the light, 
See not the hands stretched out to bless, 
See not that waiting for us stands 
God's kingdom and his righteousness. 
‘GOOD WorRDs.” 
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I 
JEFFERSON’S RESIDENCE. 


HE mansion-house at Monticello was built and furnished in the days of his pros- 
perity. In its dimensions, its architecture, its arrangements, and ornaments, it 
is such a one as becomes the character and fortune of the man. It stands upon 

an elliptic plain, formed by cutting down the apex of a mountain; and, on the west, 

stretching away to the north and the south, it commands a view of the Blue Ridge for a 

hundred and fifty miles, and brings under the eye one of the boldest and most beautiful 

horizons in the world; while on the east it presents-an extent of prospect bounded only 


by the spherical form of the earth, in which nature seems to sleep in eternal repose, as 
if to form one of her finest contrasts with the rude and rolling grandeur of the west. In 
the wide prospect, and scattered to the north and south, are several detached mountains, 
which contribute to animate and diversify this enchanting landscape, among them, to the 
south, Willis’s mountain, which is so interestingly depicted in his notes. From this 
summit the philosopher was wont to enjoy that spectacle, among the sublimest of nature’s 
operations, the looming of the distant mountains; and to watch the motions of the 
planets, and the greater revolutions of the celestial sphere. From this summit too the 
patriot could look down with uninterrupted vision upon the wide expanse of the world 
around, for which he considered himself born; and upward to the open and vaulted 
heavens, which he seemed to approach, as if to keep him continually in mind of his high 
responsibility. It is a prospect in which you see and feel at once that nothing mean or 
little could live. It is a scene fit to nourish those grand and high-souled principles which 
formed the elements of his character, and was a most noble and appropriate post for such 
a sentinel over the rights and liberties of man. Wirt. 
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THat home is happiest where kindness, interest, politeness, and attention are 


shown. SPOONER 


MY TRUNDLE-BED. 


WHEY sat alone by the bright wood fire, 

» The gray-haired dame and the aged sire, 
Dreaming of the days gone by; 

The tear-drops fell on each wrinkled cheek, 
They both had thoughts they could not speak, 
And each heart uttered a sigh. 


For their sad and tearful eyes descried 
Three little chairs placed side by side 
Against the sitting-room wall; 
Old-fashioned enough as there they stood 
Their seat of flag and their frames of wood, 
With their backs so straight and tall. 


Then the sire shook his silvery head, 
And with trembling voice, he gently said, 
‘“‘Mother, these empty chairs! 
They bring us such sad thoughts to-night; 
We'll put them forever out of sight 
In the small, dark room upstairs.”’ 


But she answered, ‘‘Father, no; not yet; 
For I look at them and I forget 
That the children are away; 
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The boys come back, and our Mary, too, 
With her apron on of: checkered blue, 
And sit there every day. 


‘Johnny still whittles a ship’s tall masts, 
And Willie his leaden bullets casts, 

While Mary her patchwork sews; 
At evening the three child-like prayers 
Go up to God from these little chairs 

So softly that no one knows. 


“Johnny comes back from the billow deep; 

Willie wakes up from the battle-field sleep 
To say ‘good-night’ to me; 

Mary’s a wife and a mother no more, 

But a tired child whose play-time is o’er, . 
And comes to rest at my knee. 


“So let them stand there, though empty now, 
And every time when alone we bow 
At the Father’s throne to pray, 
We'll ask to meet the children above 
In our Savior’s home of rest and love, 
Where no child goeth away.” 


S [rummaged through the attic, 
Listening to the falling rain 
NGI)" As it pattered on the shingles 
And against the window 
pane,— 
Peering over chests and boxes, 
Which with dust were thickly spread, 
Saw I in the farthest corner 
What was once my trundle-bed. 


So I drew it from the recess 
Where it had remained so long, 
Hearing all the while the music 
Of my mother’s voice in song, 
As she sung in sweetest accents 
What I since have often read: 
‘Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed.” 


As I listened, recollections 
That I thought had been forgot, 
Came with all the gush of memory, 
Rushing, thronging, to the spot; 
And I wandered back to childhood, 
To those merry days of yore, 
When I knelt beside my mother, 
By this bed upon the floor. 


MY TRUNDLE-BED. 


Then it was with hands so gently 
Placed upon my infant Lead, 
That she taught my lips to utter 
Carefully the words she said. 
Never can they be forgotten,— 
Deep are they in memory driven: 
‘Hallowed be thy name, O, Father; 
Father! thou who art in Heaven.” 


This she taught me; then she told me 
Of its import, great and deep; 
After which I learned to utter, 
‘“‘Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 
Then it was with hands uplifted 
And in accents soft and mild, 
That my mother—‘‘Our Father, 
Bless, O, bless my precious child!”’ 


Years have passed, and that dear mother 
Long has slumbered, ’neath the sod, 
And I trust her sainted spirit 
Revels in the home of God. 
But that scene at summer twilight 
Never has from memory fled, 
And it comes in all its freshness 
When I see my trundle-bed. 
R. M. STREETER. 
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TWO. PAIRS OF (EIT EE BOGrs: 


WO little pairs of boots to-night With copper toes so bright, 
Before the fire are drying, I think how sad my heart would be 
Two little pairs of tired feet To put them out of sight. 
In a trundle-bed are lying; 
The tracks they left upon the floor : For in a trunk upstairs I’ve laid 


Two socks of white and blue; 


Make me feel much like sighing. 
If called to put those boots away, 


Those little boots with copper toes! O God, what should I do? 
They run the lifelong day! I mourn that there are not to-night 
And oftentimes I almost wish Three pairs instead of two. 
That they were miles away, : 
So tired am I to hear so oft I mourn because I thought how nice 
Their heavy tramp at play. My neighbor ‘‘cross the way,” 
Could keep her carpets all the year 
They walk about the new-ploughed ground From getting worn or gray; 
Where mud in plenty lies; Yet well I know she’d smile to own 
They roll it up in marbles round, Those little boots to-day. 
And bake it into pies; 
And then at night upon the floor We mothers weary get and worn 
In every shape it dries. Over our load of care; 
But how we speak of little ones 
To-day I was disposed to scold, Let each of us beware; 
, But when I see to-night What would our fireside be at night 
These little boots before the fire, If no small boots were there? 
Samos 
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CHARACTER FORMED AT HOME: 


gow: is the sphere where are most clearly displayed the real elements of character. 
The world furnishes occasions of trial, but it also furnishes prudential considera- 
tions. Without any absolute hypocrisy, one measures his speech and restrains 
his action in the street and the market. And it is easy to conceive how small men may per- 
form great deeds, and mean men philanthropic, and cowards flourish as heroes, with the 
tremendous motive of publicity to urge them. 

But at home all masks are thrown aside, and the true proportions of the man appear. 
Here he can find his actual moral standard, and measure himself accordingly. If he is 
irritable, here breaks forth his repressed fretfulness. If he is selfish, here are the sordid 
tokens. If he passes in any way for more than he is worth, here you may detect the 
counterfeit in the ring of his natural voice, and the superscription of his undisguised life. 

No, the world is not the place to prove the moral stature and quality of a man. There 
are too many props and stimulants. Nor, on the other band, can he himself determine 
his actual character merely by looking into his own solitary heart. Therein he may 
discover possibilities, but it needs actuality to make up the estimate of a complete life. 

He must dosomething as well as be something; he must do something in order that he 
may be something. For, what he thinks isin his heart may be exaggerated by self- 
flattery, or darkened by morbid self-distrust. It needs some occasion to prove what is 


WA 
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really there. 

And home is precisely that sphere which is sufficiently removed from the factitious 
motives of publicity on the one extreme, and the unexercised possibilities of the human 
heart on the other, to afford a genuine test. 
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What a man really is, therefore, will appear in the truest light under his own roof, and 
by his own fireside. 

I can believe that he is a Christian, when I know that he faithfully takes up the daily 
duties, and bears the crosses that cluster within his own doors. I shall think that the 
world rightly calls him a philanthropist, when, notwithstanding common faults and- 
infirmities, he receive the spontaneous award of the good husband and father, and the 
kindness of his nature is reflected in the very air and light of his dwelling. And—talk of 
noble deeds !—where will you find occasions for, where will you behold manifestations of, 
amore beautiful self-sacrifice, a more generous heroism, than in the labors and in the 
endurance of thousands of men and and women, shut out from the world’s observation in 
silent nooks and corners of this very city, amidst the relationship and cares and struggles 
of home? 


But whetherit be in forms of good orevil, we know that the real elements of character, 
the genuine moral qualities of people, must be expressed there. 


Rev. E. H. Cuarin, D. D. 
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Revs OLD FOLKS AT HOME: 


AY down upon de Swanee Ribber, Den many happy days I squandered, 


Far, far away— Many de songs I sung. 
Dare’s wha my heart is turning ebber— When I was playing with my brudder, 
Dare’s wha de old folks stay. Happy was I; 
All up and down de whole creation, Ob! take me to my kind old mudder! 
Sadly I roam; Dare let me live and die! 
Still longing for de old plantation, : 
And for de old folks at home. One little hut among de bushes— 
One dat I lobe— 
All de world am sad and dreary, Still sadly to my memory rushes, 
Eb’rywhere I roam; No matter where I rove. 
Oh, durkeys, how my heart grows weary, When will I see de bees a-humming, 
Far from de old folks at home. All round de comb? 
When will I hear de banjo tumming 
All round de little farm I wandered, Down in my good old home? 
When I was young; STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER. 
90 4—# 
ty TERE CEvAt fremh BOX, 
re. 
; HEY call me ‘“‘Little Chatterbox;’’ And if you’re very, very good, 
My name is little May. I guess that Ill love you! 
I have to talk so much, because 
I have so much to say. But I love God the best of all; 
He keeps me all the night; 
And, O, I have so many friends! And when the morning comes again, 
So many; and, you see, He wakes me with the light. 
I can’t help loving them, because 
They, every one, love me. I think it is so nice to live! 
And yet, if I should die, 
I love my papa and mamma; The Lord would send his angels down 


I love my sisters, too; . And take me to the sky. 
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VUE BRAVE AT HOME. 


ODE: TO AvSOnN 


HOU happy, happy elf! 

(But stop, first let me kiss away that 
tear—) 

Thou tiny image of myself! 

(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear!) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite! 
With spirits feather-light, 

Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin,— 

(Good heavens! the child is swallowing a pin!) 
Thou cherub-brat of earth! 


e 


Fit playfellow for fays, by moonlight pale, 

In harmless sport and mirth! 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls his tail!) 
* * *% * * * * * 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star— 
(I wish that window had an iron bar—) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove— 

(Z tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write, unless he’s sent above.) 
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HE maid who binds her warrior’s sash, 
With smile that well her pain dissembles, 

The while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry tear-drop hangs und trembles, 
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Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory! 


“The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
‘Mid Jittle ones who weep or wonder.” 


The wife who girds her husband's sword, 
*Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 

And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder, 


Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief, 
While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 
Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 


With no one but her secret God 
To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood, as e’er the god 
Received on Freedom’s field of honor! 
THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 
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“Jembowered retreat! how fair to Christian eyes: 
Sure ’twas heaven's gate! a nursery for the skies!” 


Visit Ora DESERTED HOME, 


Vt #' ET pensive memory trace her wonted round Long from the social altar, year by year, 
PS) In these familiar walks;—'tis fairy ground: The patriarch’s prayer went up accepted here, 
eo Still to her view upheld in bright array, And lo! in answer to the faithful call, 
Birds in the bowers, and roses ever gay: On children’s children showers of blessings fall: 
Let grateful thought with deeper musings roam Embowered retreat! how fair to Christian eyes: 


Through each loved haunt of this deserted home: Sure ’twas heaven's gate! a nursery for the skies! 
JANE TAYLOR. 
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See 


Wuo, that in distant lands has chanced to roam, WITH secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 


Ne’er thrilled with pleasure at the name of home?  Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
J. T. WATSON. GOLDSMITH. 
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THE AFFECTIONS CULTIVATED SING Biby oni 


Y friends, when I consider the magnitude and importance of the subject now before 
us, and how many topics of discussion grow out of it—when I think how much 
must be left entirely unsaid—I entreat you not to suppose that I offer this 

discourse as anything more than a suggestion—a suggestion meant to turn your attention 

to this subject of Home in the City, and leaving it to the elaboration of your own 
thoughts. Remember, here abide the deepest springs of social life. The noblest privi- 
leges, the greatest duties, find their basis here; and we are taught first ‘‘to show piety at 

Home.”’ And the influence of this institution upon all other fields of human action, 

private or public, is too obvious to mention. All life flows from the center, outward; and 

the citizen who desires the order and purity of the community in which he lives; the 
philanthropist, who, under all conditions, regards the highest welfare of his race; the 

Christian, who urges the secret culture of the soul, must look with peculiar solicitude to 

this institution. It is one whose importance is demonstrated by the strength of the instinct 

which creates it and clings to it—an instinct which associates the most genuine happiness 
with its sacred inclosure of affection, however rude or poor that spot may be—which, 
while a man has such a place to call his own, makes him feel that he is somebody, and has 
some tie and claim in the world; and which, on the other hand, associates the most bitter 
destitution, the dreariest isolation, with that one word—‘‘Homeless.”’ 

How this instinct abides, how long and how far it goes with us, is beautifully illus- 
trated in the lines of Goldsmith: 


‘(In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has giv’n my share, 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bow’rs to lay me down; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 
* * * * * 


Around my fire an ev’ning group to draw 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at Home at last.’ 


Hopes, my friends, which I think glow in the breasts of most of us, and burst spon- 
taneously from our lips. ‘’Let us,’’ we say, ‘‘if our lot may be so ordered—if the lines of 
duty run not otherwise—let us live at Home.’’ Here, amidst those darkened and bright- 
ened associations which are woven in the warp and woof of our deepest experience. Here, 
where gentle memories steal upon us with the shadows of the twilight, and forever tapestry 
the walls. Here, where we have held delightful intercourse with man, and secret com- 
munion with God. Here, where we have tried to do our duty, and exercise our love, and 
to drink with patience the sweet and bitter which our Father mingles in life’s mysterious 
cup. Here, where old friends are always cherished, and new ones gladly come. Here, 
where the dearest ties of earth have bound us in a family circle; and though here and 
there we find broken links, we still keep hold of them, and they draw us up. 

Rev. E. H. Cuarin, D. D. 
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SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT. 


Y HE was a phantom of delight Sweet records, promises as_ sweet; ; 

When first she gleamed upon my sight; A creature not too bright or good 

A lovely apparition, sent For human nature’s daily food 

To be a moment’s ornament; For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 
Like twilight, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn And now I see with eye serene 
3rom Maytime and the cheerful dawn; The very pulse of the machine; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. A traveler betwixt life and death; 

> The reason firm, the temperate will, 

I saw her upon nearer view, Endurance, foresight, strength and_ skill; 
A spirit, yet a woman too! A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
Her household motions light and free, To warn, to comfort and command; 
And steps of virgin liberty; And yet a spirit still, and bright 
A countenance. in which did meet With something of an angel light. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


OO 
EDUCATION BEGINS AT HOME. 


HE morbid beginnings of poisonous growth are to be found, not seldom, very near 
the cradle,—by the portals of that Land of Life where the Ebal and Gerizim of 
cursing and blessing stand side by side. They are in the infantile encourage- 

ments of inborn depravities. They are in the senseless gratifications of sensual impor- 

tunity; in the sweet-meats and confections of the nursery; in the stimulants and seduc- 
tions of highly-seasoned tables; in the nibblings and sippings tolerated by weak or reck- 
less parents, or by untaught domestics; in all that apparatus and commissary of luxury 
which pervert the primal ordinations of nature in the body,—heat its blood and corrupt 
its juices, dull the digestion and quicken the palate,—loosen the muscles and invigorate 
the lusts,—disincline to action, but instigate to pleasure. Thence come intemperance, 
gluttony, and unchastity. They come of all childish indulgences in eating and drinking. 

Whatever theories you may have about drunkenness and the cure of it,—whatever 
interpretation you may put upon the apostolic recommendation of ‘‘a Mile wine for the 
stomach’s sake’’ of an individual, and that individual probably an invalid, in a wine-pro- 
ducing country,—one thing is clear: the class of persons for whose stomachs, brains, and 
souls no wine drinking at all is needful is that of young men in their vigor, young men 
away from home securities,—such as they may be,—young men amidst convivial expos 
ures, and young men whose business is the use of their minds. Late hours, bad com- 
pany, mornings of headache, dull recitations, long absence-lists, declining scholarship, 
complication in crime, broken health, a blighted life,—this is a catalogue of evils which 
has its real explanation, not on College premises, but in the houses from which the 

College draws its mixed assemblages; while, on the other hand, those in its walls that 

carry clear heads and a tender conscience, intellects not sluggish with animal excess, but 

the flesh made the light and nimble and hardy servitor of the soul, are those who have 
been taught to keep their bodies under from their childhood, have fought their battle 
with the imps and demons of the senses long ago, and now scarcely know what the temp- 


tation to a surfeit or a carousal means. Rr. Rev. F. T, Hunerineron, D. D, 
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e hg THE STRANGER ON THE stile: 


ai 
Zee the lowly home where I was born; 
“ess The peach-tree leans against the wall, 
Aud the woodbine wanders over all; 
There is the shaded doorway still, 
But a stranger’s foot has crossed the sill. 


There is the barn—and, as of yore, 

I can smell the hay from the open door, 
And see the busy swallows throng, 

And hear the pewee’s mournful song; 
But the stranger comes—O, painful proof! 
His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 


There is the orchard—the very trees 

Where my childhood knew long hours of ease, 
And watched the shadowy moments run, 

Till my life imbibed more’ shade than sun. 

The swing from the bough still sweeps the air, 
But the stranger’s children are swinging there. 


There bubbles the shady spring below, 
With its bulrush brook where the hazels grow; 
°"Twas there I found the calamus-root, 


And watched the minnows poise and shoot, 
And heard the robin lave its wing,— 
But the stranger’s bucket is at the spring. 


O ye, who daily cross the sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still; 

And when you crowd the old barn-eaves, 
Then think what countless harvest-sheaves 
Have passed within that scented door 

To gladden eyes that are no more! 


Deal kindly with those orchard-trees; 

And when your children crowd your knees, 
Their sweetest fruit they shall impart, 

As if old memories stirred their heart: 

To youthful sport still leave the swing, 
And in sweet reverence hold the spring. 


The barn, the trees, the brook, the birds, 
The meadows, with their lowing herds, 
The woodbine on the cottage wall— 
My heart still lingers with them all. 
Ye strangers on my native sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still! 
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“He prayeth best who loveth best 
‘AL. things great and small.’” 


ME people keep in summer 
A ‘‘Home’’ by ocean spray; 
But I take winter boarders, 
And find I make it pay. 
I need no cups and saucers, 
No glass or linen. fine, 
My blessed little boarders 
Care not for tea or wine. 


For meat they have no fancy, 
But brown bread they think right, 
They eat like ‘‘little Yankees,” 
With hearty appetite. 
I do not “set my .table,”’ 
I ‘‘set’? my window-sills, 
And strange enough that daily 
They all ‘‘present their bills.” 


They have no hour for breakfast, 
They care not when they dine, 
And if they have no supper, 
They seem not to repine; 
They never give me trouble, 
For they are very shy; 
I’ve learned, when they are eating 
No one must venture nigh. 


When hungry, they come rushing 
On blinds and fences near, 
As if to say ‘‘We’re ready, 
If you will disappear;” 
And even while they’re flying, 
Their bright eyes seem to see; 
Their evident. thanksgiving 
Is pay enough for me. 


When summer takes them from me, 
I. miss them with regret, 


~So happy have they made me, 


I think I’m in their debt. 
If any one is gloomy, 
Just advertise and say: 
“WANTED, some birdie boarders, 
Till winter goes away.” 


And when they come, don’t let them 
Find on your hats such things 

As birdies’ heads, all useless, 
Or helpless, cut-off wings. 

And then you'll find the secret 
Of happiness and cheer 

Is making others happy, 


And starting heaven here. 
C. FANNIE ALLYN. 


BE WITH YOUR CHILDREN. 


OB: ARK is the night, and fitful and drearily 
COW Rushes the wind like the waves of the 
Q sea: 

Little care I, as here I sit cheerily, 
Wife at my side and my baby on knee. 
King, king, crown me the king: 
Home is the kingdom, and Love is the king! 


Flashes the firelight upon the dear faces, 
Dearer and dearer and onward we go, 
Forces the shadow behind us, and places 
Brightness around us with warmth in the glow. 
King, king, crown me the king: 
Home is the kingdom, and Love is the king! 
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A SONG FOR THE “HEARTH AND HOME.” 


Flashes the lovelight, increasing the glory, 
Beaming from bright eyes with warmth of the 
soul, 
Telling of trust and content the sweet story, 
Lifting the shadows that over us roll. 
King, king, crown me the king: 
Home is the kingdom, and Love is the king! 


Richer than miser with perishing treasure, 
Served with a service no conquest could bring; 


‘Happy with fortune that words cannot measure, 


Light-hearted I on the hearth-stone can sing. 
King, king, crown me the king: 
Home is the kingdom, and Love is the king.. 
REv. WILLIAM RANKIN DURYEA.. 
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BEA WITH YOUR. CHILDREN: 


of his own childhood. 


{4 HERE is not one of us who does not think sometimes regretfully and tenderly 
As you look at your children amid their festivities, 
does it not sometimes occur to you to envy their simple and innocent pleas- 


ure which they have in innocent and simple things? How the little faces glow with a sur- 


prised delight which you feel can never be yours again. 


and there is danger in the fact, as well. 


There is sadness in the thought, 


There is such a thing as becoming cold-hearted as we grow older, and of ceasing to 


care very greatly about anything. 


We have had our disappointments, it may be. 


The 


venture of love that we made, exhales to-day the perfume of myrrh rather than of rose 


leaves. 


There has been not a little bitterness in our cup, and perhaps some great grief 


has left us with that stunned and benumbed feeling from which the heart is so slow to re- 


cover. 


Jesus took a little child and set him in the midst of them.’’ 
brotherly ambition and human selfishness that Christ thus softened. 


But what is it, then, that melts and softens us when nothing else will ? 


‘*And 
It was the hardness of un- 
But not less potent 


is the child to that other hardness, born not only of our selfishness, but of our griefs 


and disappointments. 


may soften and rejuvenate us, while we guard and shelter them. 
dismiss them to the care of nursery maids and preceptors. 


And, therefore, let us turn to these little ones, and ask that they 


Be not too eager to 
They want the nurture of 


your unselfish love far more than they want any other nurture. 
The son of a man very eminent in one of the learned professions in England, was 


standing in a felon’s dock, awaiting a sentence of transportation. 
2? 
‘“‘Do you remember your father? 


knew his parentage and his history: 


said the youth; ‘‘whenever I entered his presence he said, 


Said the judge, who 
‘‘Perfectly,’’ 


‘Run away, my lad; don’t 


trouble me.’’’ The great lawyer was thus enabled to complete his famous work on the 
law of trusts, and his son, in due time, furnished a practical commentary on the way in 
which his father had discharged that most sacred of all trusts committed to him, in the 


person of his own child. 
18 


Rev. Henry C. Porrer, D. D. 


“We gathered in the door-yard here, 


ing prayer, 


d yearn 


ining eyes an 
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To see our loved ones part 


And e’en the watch-dog seemed to feel, 


And by his longing looks reveal, 
A touch of human heart.” 
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THE FIRST BREAK IN THE. FAMILY: 


HORT 


HREE score and ten, this natal day— 
How swift the years go by! 

For that has been a toilsome way 
The end of which draws nigh; 

And busy hands bring cheerful heart 

To her who bears a willing part 

For family and friends; 

And yet, when I live o’er again, 

In thought, all that my life has been, 

I care not when it ends. 


°Twas twenty years ago when we, 
My husband true and JI, 
Around us here rejoiced to see 
Fair daughters that could vie 
In worth and beauty with the best, 
And noble sons, who early pressed 
Into the ranks of men— 
The sturdy toilers who attain 

' The good that care and labor gain— 
How happy were we then! 


But it is writ for man, alas! 

Boast not thyself to-day; 

For as the dew upon the grass 
Thy joy shall pass away: 

A restless spirit came upon 

Our dear-beloved eldest son,— 

With wife and little child,— 

And then my first keen sorrow fell, 
They vanished, with a sad farewell, 
Into the western wild. 


The parting scene that autumn morn, 
It rises on me yet; 

I see them from us slowly borne— 
How can I e’er forget? 

We gathered in the door-yard here, 


TOP MODHER'S “RETROSPECT. 


With straining eyes and yearning prayer, 
To see our loved ones part; 

And e’en the watch-dog seemed to feel, 
And by his longing looks reveal, 

A touch of human heart. 


And soon another went, and then 
Another and another; 

We thought our cup was full, but when 
Our heart-complaints to smother 

We still were striving, death claimed one, 
Ere yet her childhood’s days were done, 
And then the great oak bowed— 

Though strong the sire, love was his life, 
He fell in the unequal strife— 

How black became my cloud! 


But why recount my losses so, 

Though there were partings still? 

I lived and learned at last to know 

That ev’ry earthly ill 

May give some strength, if bravely borne, 
With reverent heart; that ev’ry morn 
May bring some balm of duty 

The wound to heal, some force to quell 
The strife, and cast o’er all the spell 

Of an unearthly beauty. 


Three score and ten this natal day, 
And now almost alone; 
Some dear ones passed from time away, 
And some far distant gone: 
Though e’en in age a cheerful heart 
Is her’s who bears a loving part 
For family and friends, 
Yet when I turn to view again, 
In retrospect, what life has been, 
I care not when it ends. 
Ep. PORTER THOMPSON. 


Ce co) 
Jie A A Bee 


f NGER not long. Home is not home with- 


ov 


73S out thee: 
FOS Its dearest tokens do but make me 
mourn, 


‘O, let its memory, like a chain about thee, 
Gently compel and hasten thy return! 


Linger not long. Though crowds should woo thy 
staying, 
Bethink thee, 
though dear, 
Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 
Costs the fond heart that sighs to have thee here? 


can the mirth of thy friends, 


Linger not long. How shall I watch thy coming, 
As evening shadows stretch o’er moor and dell; 
When the wild bee hath ceased her busy humming, 

And silence hangs on all things like a spell ! 
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On HERe TtUSBAND. 


How shall I watch for thee, 
stronger, 
As night grows dark and darker on the hill! 
How shall I weep, when I can watch no longer! 
Ah! art thou absent, art thou absent still? 


when fears grow 


Yet I should grieve not, though the eye that seeth 
me 
Gazeth through tears that make its splendor 
dull; 


‘For oh! I sometimes fear when thou art with me, 


My cup of happiness is all too full. 


Haste, haste thee home to thy mountain dwelling, 
Haste, as a bird unto its peaceful nest! 
Haste, as a skiff, through tempests 
swelling, 
Flies to its haven of securest rest! 
_AWONYMOUS. 


wide and 


HEN I was dead, my spirit turned 
To seek the much-frequented house; 
I passed the door, and saw my friends 
Feasting beneath green orange boughs; 
From hand to hand they pushed the wine, 
They sucked the pulp of plum and peach; 
They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 
For each was loved of each. 


I listened to their honest chat: 

Said one: ‘*To-morrow we shall be 
Plodding along the featureless sands, 
And coasting miles and miles of sea.”’ 
Said one: ‘‘Before the turn of tide 

We will achieve the eyrie-seat.” 
Said one: ‘*To-morrow shall be like 

To-day, but much more sweet.” 


“To-morrow,” said they, strong with hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way: 

‘‘To-morrow,’’ cried they one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 


oS___. 


IT’S HAME, AND IT’S HAME. 


AT HOME. 


Their life stood full at blessed noon; 
I, only I, had passed away: 

‘“‘To-morrow and to-day’? they cried: 
I was of yesterday. 


I shivered comfortless, but cast 
No chill across the tablecloth; 
I, all-forgotten, shivered, sad 
To stay, and yet to part how loth: 
I passed from the familiar room, 
I who from love had passed away, * 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at the door. 
Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for all who seek? 


Yea, beds for all who come. 
ROSSETTI. 
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2 By 
fe I’S hame, and its hame, hame fain wad I be, 
An’ it’s hame, hame, hame, to my ain 
UO) countree! 
( 


When the flower is i’ the bud, and the 
leaf is on the tree, 
The lark shall sing me hame in my ain countree; 
It’s hame, and its hame, hame fain wad I be, 
An’ it’s hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree! 


The green leaf 0’ loyaltie *s beginning for to fa’, 
The bonnie white rose it is withering an’ a’; 

But I'll water *t wi’ the blude of usurping tyrannie, 
An’ green it will grow in my ain countree. 

It’s hame, and it’s hame, hame fain wad I be, 
An’ it’s hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree! 


oe 


There’s naught now frae ruin my country can save 
But the keys o’ kind heaven to open the grave, 

That a’ the noble martyrs who died for loyaltie 
May rise again and fight for their ain countree. 
It’s hame, an’ it’s hame, hame fain wad I be, 

An’ it’s hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree! 


The great now are gane, a’ who ventured to save, 

The new grass is springing on the tap o’ their 
grave; 

But the sun through the mirk blinks blythe in 
my ee, 

“T’]] shine on ye yet in your ain countree.”’ 

It’s hame, and it’s hame, hame fain wad I be, 

An’ it’s hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree! 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


“H! welcome hour when, labor o'er, 
The toiler seeks his home once more; 
The twilight hour, so doubly blest, 


M 


So truly earned throughout the day, 
Now passing with its work away. 


The laborer’s wife, with face made sweet 
By loving watch, his found eyes meet 
Beside the cottage-door; the while 


Which brings to man and beast the rest 
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PHE: EVENING VUREST. 


He smiles response to baby’s smile; 
And, ere he seeks his own repose, 
With Dobbin to the manger goes. 


And echoes of the vesper bell 
On the sweet breezes rise and swell, 
And seem to speak of love and peace, 
Bidding the long day’s turmoil cease. 
And presently the twilight dies: 
Beneath the quiet starlight skies. 

“FROM GOLD TO GREY.” 
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oe, WHAT CHILDREN JOISCLOSE TO THEIR MOTHERS. 


Ne PON one occasion the children had been playing so roughly with her before dress- 
No; ing in the morning, that she told them they had given her a pain in her heart. 
: ‘That means heart-disease,’ she tried to explain to them. ‘If you play so 
hard and don’t mind me about it, your poor mamma will die.”’ 

As she entered the breakfast-room little Vivian was balancing a spoonful of cracked 
wheat in his hand. 

**Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘if you do not learn to be more gentle, I shall be dead before you 
know it.”’ 

But, after the fashion of such youth, Master Vivian was determined not to be im- 
pressed. 

“I'll bet you,’’ he said, holding on to his spoonful of wheat with the air of giving a 
manly challenge, ‘‘I’ll bet you I can eat up this wheat before you can begin to die!”’ 

An older boy, on the contrary, often unconsciously revealed a wealth of real senti- 
ment in his soul. One night, when he was about five years old, he fell asleep in his 
mother’s arms. When she put him into his bed she kissed him again, and again, and 
called him pet names. He was so sleepy that he could not kiss her in return, but he 
murmured drowsily, as if to comfort her for his seeming indifference: ‘‘Mamma,—my 
—heart—is—listening—to—you.”’ 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said a little boy of six, in a tone very different from his usual one— 
which was cold and unsentimental—‘‘which do you like best—the bright, new flags, or 
the old ragged flags which have been in the battle ?”’ 

It was a gala day, and the child with his mother, was just passing a public building, 
gaily decorated with bunting. Directly over the door of this great edifice, showing pathet- 
ically among the unstained banners which had seen no service, hung a cluster of the old 
battle-flags. 

The mother perceived that the sight of them had struck deep into the child’s heart. , 
She answered his question by asking another. 

‘¢Which do you like best yourself ?’’ she said. 

‘«‘Oh,’’ he replied, with a quivering lip, ‘I like best the old ragged flags that have 
been in the battle—oh, a great deal!—don’t you?”’ 

The mother had not realized before what a true and deep imagination and heart 
might lie beneath an exterior which a child often tries to make as impassive as possible. 
She determined to drive a wedge in where the battle-flags had entered. 

A brother of this child, as in the case of the other brothers who have been men- 
tioned, was from his babyhood very tender-hearted. One day, his Uncle Tom, who had 
been very kind to him, placed a little twig in the child’s hat just before bidding him good- 
bye for a long absence. The next morning, in preparing him for his daily drive, the 
mother saw the withered twig and started to pull it out. The child, who was thirty 
months old at the time, seized it with an exclamation of distress. 

<‘Don’ 00 take ’e leaves out ’e baby’s hat!’’ he cried earnestly. ‘*Unc’ Tom did ’tick 
’em in ’e baby’s hat.”’ 

That child had sentiment in abundance. 

It is probable that the endowment of natural sentiment in the human heart varies, as 
the amount of brains in his head does. There is all the more reason, therefore, that a 
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mother should gauge as early as possible her children’s capacity in this direction, and 
should be always ready to cultivate with the greatest care whatever tiny plant of it she 
may find in one little nature; while, at the same time, she religiously prunes and keeps 
back the too luxuriant emotional development which may confront her in another. Girls 
should be scrupulously limited in this direction. There is seldom any danger that a fem- 
inine nature will lack sentiment. Ten to one it is mawkish. Boys, on the contrary, are 
likely to despise even legitimate displays of emotion. No one is more jealously afraid of 
over-stepping the delicate boundary-line between sentiment and sentimentality than your 
’genuine boy. This is well, but teach him, as clearly as in you lies, just where that 
boundary-line may be found. 

‘‘A man of sentiment,’? says some old writer, ‘‘is your only true gentleman.’’ A 
distinguished man, not long ago, in describing a public character to a friend, said exten- 
uatingly: <‘*You would scarcely think it from the crowd he goes with, but he is really a 
man of some sentiment.”’ : 

Like any other choice product of the soul, the quality of just feeling must be nursed 
in loneliness. ‘‘History shows,’’ says a great German writer, ‘‘that the majority of men 
who have done anything great have passed their youth in seclusion.’’ It is well to urge 
your shy boy to go more into society, to talk more, to make friends with people, but do 
not grieve too much over his love for sitting alone with his books, and for strolling off 
by himself into the woods. Thought does not grow in crowds. ‘Thought is unseen 
nature—as nature is unseen thought.’’ They belong together. 

Many a mother has learned from her boy a great deal in this matter of sentiment. 
A mother’s heart is always overflowing with love for her child. She longs to kiss him, 
to embrace him. If, as the poet tells us, it is love which gives every human being his 
worth, mothers are surely the most valuable atoms in the human system. But her boy is 
not always ready for this emotional demonstration. A little boy of nine, who was just 
beginning to get about after an illness, was sitting on a lounge looking over his play- 
things, when his mother entered. 

“Oh, my darling!’’ she exclaimed, throwing her arms around him in a passionate 
embrace, ‘I am so happy to see you getting well.”’ 

The child straightened himself with dignity. 

‘Don’t you know, mamma,”’ he said with some sternness, ‘‘people must have air in 
them, or else they can’t breathe? Now you will squeeze all the air out of me if you hug 
me so tight. Besides, I’m busy now.”’ 

The mother felt as though she were amply reproved, and, after she could command 
her voice again, and wipe away the tears of laughter which her son’s didactic and dignified 
carriage had provoked, she told him that she would in future endeavor to choose more 
appropriate methods and occasions for showing her delight in his recovery. There is, 
indeed, a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing. 

The families in which kisses and caresses are too common, must grow up with a 


wrong basis of sentiment. 
The famous editor of ‘‘The Springfield Republican’’ once said to a young reporter 


who had been portraying in the most exaggerated language a public man of slight conse- 
quence: ‘‘My dear fellow, you have no words left with which to describe Jesus Christ.’’ 

The kiss and the caress lavished too freely leave us no language in which to express 
the deepest emotions. A certain sacredness should attach to all such demonstrations,— 
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but in some families they are as common, and possess as little significance, as the earth 
beneath our feet. 

Comparatively few people laugh or ery in the right places. Very few are angry at 
the right things. Thus their whole philosophy—the vague, dim system which the major- 
ity of men, consciously or unconsciously cherish—becomes, year by year, more awry. If 
we can teach our children to respond aright to the sentiments which are uttered in their 
presence, we shall have done a great deal toward starting them in the way to become men 
or women of proper sentiment, instead of people who are forever feeling glad or sorry at 
the wrong times. ‘‘A capacity for indignation,’’ says Mr. Lowell, ‘‘forms a part of the 
outfit of every honest man.’’ Yet how few of us cherish this capacity in our children, or 
teach them to discriminate regarding its exercise? 

“You can’t do it,’” some people aver. ‘You can’t love and hate, and rejoice and 
mourn by rule. If the child has it in him, he will develop a right sentiment. If he 
hasn’t, he won’t.”’ 

This is not true. The boys of whom examples have been given varied greatly in 
natural sentiment, but any mother who has worked over her children in this matter will 
testify that she has noted marked changes in those whom she has been most concerned 
about. Like brain-power or muscle-power, right exercise and sun and diet—figuratively 
speaking—will do wonders for your cold and unresponsive child. If we treat him aright, 
and read and talk, and do the right things to him, he will expand in a way to gladden 
your soul. The wilderness will blossom as the rose. 

The love of good poetry, for instance, is the surest thing to develop sentiment. 
‘‘Poets,’’ says Mrs. Browning, ‘‘are the only truth-tellers left to God.’’ But not all so- 
called poets are poets, and these modern days have seen a class of clever word-jugglers 
arise, whose object is to eliminate all sentiment from their verses, and to create only ad- 
miration for their dainty word-work. This is as destitute of soul, or soul-stirring power, 
as are the productions of our cleverest contemporary novelists. They will do your 
children no good, except as studies in literary expression; but the old ballads,—the ring- 
ing voices of the other lyrists, with strong extracts from Shakspeare and Milton thrown 
in as the child can bear them—in short, any verses which have lived long enough to prove 
their right to life, and which a young mind can take in,—these will strengthen and 


straighten sentiment. 

It is a source of stumbling, in a land like ours, that the voice of the majority is ac- 
cepted almost as the voice of God,—and that the voice of the majority is so likely to be 
on the wrong side. It cannot be too early impressed upon our boys that, as in Lot’s 
time, it is the ‘‘saving remnant,”’ which rescues the city. The smoking, drinking, ‘éstrik- 
ing”’ crowds who rule our great towns—the hypocrisy and covert craft which govern in 
our high places—these perplex and disturb the minds of our boys. It is never too early 
to begin to make these matters plain. Talk freely with your children. They will never 
tell you the little mysteries—great mysteries to themm—which lurk in their childish brains, 
but be constantly explaining everything which you fancy may puzzle them. Make as ex- 
plicit as possible the difference between cant and true religion—not in long, preachly 
sermons—but in brief, plain sentences, well illustrated by impersonal instances. Show 
them as carefully as you can, in as many ways as you can, the distinction between honest, 
high literature and mere well-expressed platitudes: between living for the approval of the 
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multitude and living for the approval of God. If we can make our boys understand 
these things, and passionately long to cleave to the true and tne honest, we may feel that 
we have done our best to help them to become what should be a sufficient goal for a 
mother’s ambition—men of true sentiment. Above all things, teach them never to des- 
pise the generous impulse with which their own young intuitions, or your patient teaching 
may have inspired their babyhood. ‘Be true,’’ said the noble Schiller, ‘‘to the dream of 
thy youth,’’ and Heine prayed: “‘Oh, ye gods! I do not beseech ye to spare me my 


youth, but to leave me the virtues of youth—disinterested wrath—disinterested tears !”’ 
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Kate Upson Cuark. 
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LASER EB PEEL: 


WO little feet, so small that both may nestle 
In one caressing hand— 
Two tender feet upon the untried border 
Of Life’s mysterious land; 


Dimpled and soft, and pink as peach-tree blossoms 
In April’s fragrant days— 

How can they walk among the briery tangles, 
Edging the world’s rough ways? 


These white-rose feet along the doubtful future 
Must bear a woman’s load: 

Alas! since woman has the heaviest burden, 
And walks the hardest road. 


Love, for awhile, will make the path before them 
All dainty, smooth and fair— 

Will cut away the branches, letting only 
The roses blossom there. 


But when the mother’s watchful eyes are shrouded 
Away from sight of men, 

And these dear feet are left without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them then? 


How will they be allured, betrayed, deluded— 
Poor, little, untaught feet!— 

Into what dreary mazes will they wander, 
What dangers will they meet? 


Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of Sorrow’s tearful shades? 

Or find the upland slopes of Peace and Beauty, 
Whose sunlight never fades? 


Will they go toiling up Ambition’s summit, 
The common world above? 

Or in some nameless vale, securely sheltered, 
Walk side by side with Love? 


Some feet there be that walk Life’s track unwounded, 
That find but pleasant ways; 

Some hearts there be to which this life is only 
A round of happy days 


But they are few. Far more thgy are who wander, 
Without a hope or friend— 

Who find their journey full of pains and losses, 
And long to reach the end. 


How shall it be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair-faced and gentle-eyed, 
Before whose unstained feet, the world’s 
highway 
Stretches so strange and wide? 


rude 


Ah! who may read the future? For our darling 
We crave all blessings sweet, 
And pray that He who feeds the crying ravens 
Will guide her little feet. 
FLORENCE PERCY. 


Se 
IN A STRANGE LAND. 


& pha 
O H, to be home again, home again, home 
ep again! 
oe Under the apple-boughs, down by the 
er. anil: 
Mother is calling me, father is calling me, 
Calling me, calling me, calling me still. 


Oh, how I long to be wandering, wandering 
Through the green meadows and over the hill; 


Sisters are calling me, brothers are calling me, 
Calling me, calling me, calling me still. 


Oh, once more to be home again, home again, 
Dark grows my sight, and the evening is chill— 
Do you not hear how the voices are calling me, 
Calling me, calling me, calling me still? 
JAMES THOMAS FIELDS. 
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WHEN THE WEEK IS ENDED. 


, T is good, when the week is ended, to look back upon its business and its toils, and 
mark wherein we have failed of our duties or come short of what we should have 
done. The close of the week should be to each one of us like the close of our 
lives. Every thing should be adjusted, with the world and with our God, as if we were 
about to leave the one and appear before the other. The week is, indeed, one of the reg- 
ular divisions of life, and when it closes it should not be without its moral. From the end 
of one week to the end of another, the mind can easily stretch onward to the close of ex- 
istence. It can sweep down the stream of time to the distant period when it will be en- 
tirely beyond human power to regulate human affairs. Saturday is the time for moral 
reflection. When for the mercies of the week we are thankful, and when our past months 
and years come up in succession before us—we see the vanity of our youthful days and 
the vexations of manhood, and tremble at the approaching winter of age. It is then we 
should withdraw from the business and the cares of the world, and give a thought to our 
end, and to what we are to be hereafter. 
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fit: TOE VOTED, 


It was a beautiful turn given by a great lady, who, being asked where her husband was, when he lay concealed for having 
been deeply concerned in a conspiracy, resolutely answered, that she had hidden him. This confession caused her to be car- 
ried before the governor, who told her that nothing but confessing where she had hidden him could save her from the torture. 
*‘And will that do?’ said she. ‘Yes,’’ replied the governor, “I will pass my word for your safety on that condition.””—Then,”’ 


&>——_—_ 


replied she, “I have hidden him in, my HEART, where you may find him,” 


‘TERN faces were around her bent,and eyes of 
vengeful ire, 

And fearful were the words they spake, of 
torture, stuke, and fire; 

Yet calmly in the midst she stood, with eye un- 
dimm/’d and elear, 

And though her lip and cheek were white, she wore 
no sign of fear. 

*‘Where is thy traitor-spouse?” they said—a half- 
form’d smile of scorn, 

That curl’d upon her haughty lip, was back for 
answer borne!— 

«(Where is thy traitor-spouse?’’ again in fiercer tone 
they said, 

And sternly pointed to the rack, all rusted o’er with 
red. 

Her heart and pulse beat firm and free—but in a 
crimson flood 

O’er pallid lip, and cheek, and brow, rush’d up the 
burning blood! 

She spake;—but proudly rose her tones as when in 
hall or bower, 

The haughtiest chief that round her stood had 
meekly own’d her power. ; 


‘*My noble lord is placed within a safe and sure re- 
treat.” 

“Now tell us where, thou lady bright, as thou 
wouldst mercy meet! 

Nor deem thy life can purchase his—he cannot ’scape 
our wrath, 

For many a warrior’s watchful eye is placed o’er 
every path. 

“But thou mayst win his broad estates to grace 
thine infant heir, 

And life and honor for thyself—so thou his haunts 
declare.”’ 

She laid her hands upon her heart; her eye flash’d 
proud and clear, 

And firmer grew her haughty tread—‘‘My lord is 
hidden here! 

‘“‘And if ye seek to view his form, ye first must tear 
away 

From round his secret dwelling-place these walls of 
Jiving clay!” 

They quail’d beneath her lofty glance—they silent 
turn’d aside, 

And left her all unbarm’d amidst her loveliness and 
pride. 
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°Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed weicome as we draw near home; 


‘Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 


BYRON. 
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NEVER TELL A LIE. 


Rn Y place is in the quiet vale, 

The chosen haunt of simple thought; 
I seek not fortune’s flattering gale, 

I love the peaceful lot. 


I leave the world of noise and show, 
To wander by my native brook; 

I ask, in life’s unruffled flow, 
No treasure but my friend and book. 
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HOME. 


These better suit the tranquil home, 
Where the clear water murmurs by; 
And if I wish a while to roam, 
I have an ocean in the sky. 


Fancy can charm and feeling bless 
With sweeter hours than Fashion knows; 
There is no calmer quietness 
Than Home around the bosom throws. 
JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


Can oS Aras 


NEVER FELL A- LIE. 


LITTLE boy, a romping wight, 

An incarnation of delight, 

* Attuned to Nature’s every mood, 
At home in garden, field, or wood, 
With house-hold inmates or alone; 

And day by day with blithesome tone, 

He sang or talked among his toys, 

Or shouted to the neighbor boys. 


The animals familiar grew, 

And well his voice and presence knew; 

He sought companions ’mong the birds, 
And turned their chirps and songs to words; 
And even the whisperings of the breeze 
Amid the foliage of the trees 

Interpreted, in childish speech, 

And occult meaning gave to each. 


His mother’s darling, father’s pride, 
And grandma’s hope and daily care— 
They seldom felt the need to chide— 
Little he knew of guile or fear, 

And bold and manly was his air; 

And so they trusted him, but sought 
To shape his mind to honest thought— 
The scorn of low deceit, the hate 

Of all that marks the reprobate. 


But once a cloud came o’er the sky 
Of this young life; bad company— 

A chance companion, vicious, rude, 
One of a human viper’s brood— 

Had led him into evil way, 

And pledged him to conceal the deed 
By joining in a lie, to stay 

The rod of which they stood in dread: 
Detection came, and mother’s weeping 


He saw, and o’er his heart quick sweeping 
A storm of anguish drove; he turned 

To find himself by papa spurned; 

But good old grandma led him hence, 
And, pitying his sore penitence, 

Taught bimn—so tenderly!—to see 

How dreadful lying lips may be. 


Alone with her, behold him stand, 
His head low bowed; one loving hand 
Doth touch and soothe; all after years 
Shall memory keep that day of tears; 
Through life he hears her earnest cry, 
“Oh! never, never tell a lie!” 

Ep. PORTER THOMPSON. 
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aye the fireside there are old men seated, 
Ng a Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 
aes Asking sadly 


Of the Past what it can ne’er restore them. 


By the fireside there are youthful dreamers, 

Building castles fair with stately stairways, 
Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give them. 
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By the fireside tragedies are acted 

In whose scenes appear two actors only, 
Wife and Husband, 

And above them God, the sole spectator. 


By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 
Wives and children, with fair thoughtful faces, 
Waiting, watching, 
For a well-known footstep in the passage, 
HENrY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


28% THE TRUE HOME. 


OME is not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded: 
Home is where affection calls— 
Filled with shrines the heart has builded. 


THE TRUE GEOME, 


Home—go watch the faithful dove 

Sailing ’neath the heaven above us} 
Home is where there’s one to love; 

Home is where there’s one to love us! 


XX 
KAY 


“What is home with none to meet, 
None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 
Where there’s one we love to meet us!” 


Home’s not merely roof and room— 
It needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 


What is home with none to meet, 

None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 

Where there’s one we love to meet us! 


1 am as homeless as the wind that moans 


And wanders through the streets. 
LONGFELLOW. 


THE parted bosom clings to wonted home, 
If aught, that’s kindred, cheer the welcome hearth. 
BYRON. 
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cna LIFE’S AUTUMN AT HOME. 


WT is not with unmixed regret that we see the Summer depart. It takes with it 
many things that we rejoiced in, but it leaves leisure for the full delight of others 
@ that are well worthy of loving consideration. Not only does Autumn call us all 
home from our wanderings, but it brings back the old affection for the home life, and 
awakens afresh our appreciation of familiar comforts and pleasures. When the sun 
shines almost night and day, and the flowers cover the land, and all the breezes are gentle 
and blow from the South, there are many places that we may prefer to our homes; but 
when the nights are long, and the east winds shake the leaves from the trees, and there is 
a feeling of death and decay in the earth, then the best music we know is the tune of 
‘‘Home, sweet home,’’ and the finest scenery in the world to us is that of our own fireside. 
To be at home is the best cure for the autumnal sadness which falls upon us out of doors. 
Our own rooms are never so snug as when the first fires are lighted. They are like old 
friends who welcome us after an absence, and take up the thread of acquaintance where 
it was dropped in the Spring. There are still some flowers on the tables: asters and 
geraniums, ‘‘last roses of summer,’’ and red and white berries nestling among brown 
leaves, to prolong the beauty of the season, and link the present to the past; but the 
glow of the fire, and the early evening, and the crisp air and bright stars out of doors, 
remind us that Autumn has come, and make us glad that we have a home, and thankful 
not only for its peace, but for its brightness also. 

It is possible in some homes to shut the Autumn out entirely. They are the homes 
where the young people live, and where they keep perpetual Spring. There is no sign of death 
or decay there. Everything is new and fresh, even the furniture, and the life is so near 
its beginning that it is high and gladsome, and very vigorous. The children are not 
many, and they are all young; the youngest is a baby, whose wondering eyes look out 
into the world and see nothing in it but the two or three faces that are ever smiling near, 
and the oldest is a little man of four or five who begins to assert his rights, to the con- 
stant amusement of the proud and happy father and mother. Splendid times are being 
lived in these homes. The heads of the households endeavor to wear their honors meekly ; 
but their responsibilities are like crowns that proclaim their manhood and womanhood, 
and not like burdens which (God help them!) they, probably, will be some day. Ah! 
but it is a pleasant sight to see the young folks in the first years of their home-life. It 
is a great thing to have a home of one’s own, and a little child to brighten it! Who can 
help being glad, and even consequential, too, when he is no longer one of the sons, but 
himself a father and the master of the house? Autumn sad? It is the merriest time of 
the whole year. The fire crackles gleefully, the winds outside do not sigh, but sing. 
There is a sound of low laughter filling the house; for love and youth are together, and 
life, not death, is here. MariANNE FARNINGHAM. 


AROUND, in sympathetic mirth, HomE is the resort 

Its tricks the kitten tries; Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
The cricket chirrups on the hearth, Supporting and supported, polished friends 
The crackling faggot flies. And dear relations mingle into bliss. 


GOLDSMITH. ‘THOMSON. 
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seco THE PATTER OF LITTLE FEET. 
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uy P with the sun in the morning, But never does childish laughter 
A Away to the garden he hies, His homeward footsteps greet; 
To see if the sleeping blossoms His stately halls ne’er echo 
Have begun to open their eyes. To the tread of innocent feet. 
Running a race with the wind, This child is our “sparkling picture,” 
With a step as light and fleet, A birdling that chatters and sings, 
Under my window I hear Sometimes a sleeping cherub, 
The patter of little feet. (Our other one has wings.) 
Now to the brook he wanders, His heart is a charméd casket, 
In swift and noiseless flight, Full of all that’s cunning and sweet, 
Splashing the sparkling ripples And no harpstring holds such music 
Like a fairy water-sprite. As follows his twinkling feet. 
No sand under fabled river When the glory of sunset opens 
Has gleams like his golden hair, The highway by angels trod, 
No pearly sea-shell is fairer And seems to unbar the city 
Than his slender ankles bare. Whose builder and maker is God— 
Nor the rosiest stem of coral, Close to the crystal portal, 
That blushes in ocean’s bed, I see by the gates of pearl, 
Is sweet as the flash that follows The eyes of our other angel— 
Our darling’s airy tread. A twin-born little girl. 
From a broad window my neighbor, And J ask to be taught and directed 
Looks down on our little cot, To guide his footsteps aright; 
And watches the “poor man’s blessing’— So to live that I may be ready 
I cannot envy his lot. To walk in sandals of light— 
He has pictures, books, and music, And hear, amid songs of welcome, 
Bright fountains, and noble trees, From messengers trusty and fleet, 
Rare store of blossoming roses, On the starry floor of heaven, 
Birds from beyond the seas. The patter of little feet. 
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GOOD HUSBANDS MAKE GOOD WIVES. 


HERE is something very lovely in seeing a woman overcome those little domestic 
disquiets which every mistress of a family has to contend with, sitting down to 
her breakfast-table in the morning with a cheerful countenance, and endeavoring 

to promote innocent and pleasant conversation among her little circle. But vain will be 
her amiable efforts at pleasure, unless she is assisted by her husband and other members 
around; and truly it is an unpleasant sight to see a family, when collected together, 
instead of enlivening the quiet scene with a little good-humored chat, sitting like statues, 
as if each is unworthy the attention of the other. And then, when a stranger comes in. 
O dear! such smiles, and animation, and loquacity! An ingenious writer says, “If a 
painter wished to draw the finest object in the world, it would be the picture of a wife, 
with eyes expressing the serenity of her mind, and a countenance beaming with benevo- 
lence; one hand lulling to rest on her arm a lovely infant, the other employed in present- 
ing a moral page to another sweet babe, who stands at her knee listening to the words of 
truth and wisdom from its incomparable mother.’’ 
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VIE ORD BARN: 


! a jolly old place is grandpa’s barn, And robins sing in the trees which lean 
ps S Where the doors stand open throughout To brush the roof with their rustling leaves 
the day, 
3 And the cooing doves fly in and ont, The timid mice in the corner glean 
And the air is sweet with the fragrant hay. A harvest sly from the scattered grain, 
And the insects hum in the well-filled lofts, 
Where the grain lies over the oaken floor, And build their nests on the window pane. 
And the hens are busily scratching around, 
And the sunbeams flicker, and dance, and shine, Oh! dear old barn, where my childish days 
And the breeze blows through with a merry sound. Were passed full oft, how I long to be 
Only a child again, to play 
The swallows twitter and chirp all day — - Beneath thy roof with the old-time glee! 
With fluttering wings in the old brown eaves, “FROM GOLD TO GRAY.” 
eas & ~ 5 
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HE charming society, the tender friendship it affords! Without a friend, it is not 
for man to be happy. Let the old Madeira sparkle in his goblets, and princely 
dainties smoke upon his table, yet if he have to sit down with him no friend of 

the love-beaming eye, alas! the banquet is insipid, and cottager’s dinner of herbs where 

love is, is to be envied. 

Let the pelf-scraping bachelor drive on alone towards heaven in his solitary sulky ; 
Lord help the poor man, and send him good speed! But that’s not my way of traveling. 
No! give me a sociable, dear, good angel by my side, the thrilling touch of whose sweetly 
folding arm may fiush my spirits into rapture, and inspire a devotion suited to the place; 
that best devotion, gratitude and love! 

Yes, the sweetest drop in the cup of life is a friend; but where on earth is the friend 
that deserves to be compared with an affectionate wife! that generous creature, who, for 
your sake, has left father and mother—looks to you alone for happiness, wishes in your 
society to spend her cheerful days—in your beloved arms to draw her latest breath! The 
marriage of two such fond hearts, in one united, forms a state of friendship of all others 
the most perfect and delightful. ’Tis marriage of souls, of persons, of wishes, and of 


interests. 
Are you poor? Like another self she toils and saves the better of your fortune. 


Are you sick? She is the tenderest of all nurses; she never leaves your bedside; she 
sustains your fainting head, and strains your feverish cheeks to her dear and anxious 
bosom. How luxurious is sickness with such a companion! 

Are you prosperous? It multiplies your blessings ten thousand fold, to share them with 
one so beloved. Are you in her company? Her very presence has the effect of the sweet- 
est conversation, and her looks, though silent, convey a something to the heart, of which 
none but happy husbands have any idea. Are you going abroad? She accompanies you 
to the door—the tender embrace—the fond, lengthened kiss—the last, soul-melting look 
—precious evidences of love !—these go along with you—they steal across your delighted 
memory, soothing your journey, while dear, conjugal love gives a transport to every 
glance at home and sweetens every nimble step of your gladreturn. There, soonas your 
beloved form is seen, she flies to meet you. Her voice is music—the pressure of her 
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arms is rapture, while her eyes, heaven’s sweetest messengers of love! declare the tu- 
multuous joy that heaves her generous bosom. Arm in arm she hurries you into the 
smiling habitation, wuere the fire blazing, and the vestment warm, the neat apartment and 
delicious repast, prepared by her eager love, fill your bosom with a joy too big for utter- 
ance. 

Compared with a life like this, merciful God! how disconsolate is the condition of 
the old bachelor! How barren of all joy! Solitary and comfortless at home, he strolls 
abroad into company. Meeting with no tenderness nor affection to sweeten company, he 
soon tires, and with a sigh gets up to go home again. Poor man! His eyes are upon the 
ground, and his steps are slow; for, alas! home has no attractions. He sees nothing 
there but gloomy walls and lonesome chambers. Alone he swallows his silent supper—he 
crawls to his bed, and, trembling, coils himself up in cold sheets, sadly remember.ng, 
with to-morrow’s joyless sun the same dull round begins again. 
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THE ‘THRIVING FAMILY. 


a Q UR father lives in Washington, Full thirty well-grown sons h:s he, 


C5) And has a world of cares, A numerous race, indeed, 
oe But gives his children each a farm, Married and settled all, d’ye see? 
Enough for them and theirs. With boys and girls to feed. 
No old nobility have we; 
No tyrant king to ride us; So, if we wisely till our lands 
Our sages in the Capitol We're sure to earn a living, 
Enact the laws that guide us. And have a penny, too, to spare 
Hail, brothers, hail! For spending or for giving. 
Let naught on earth divide us. A thriving family are we; 
No lordling need divide us; 
Some faults we have; we can’t deny For we know how to use our hands, 
A foible here and there; And in our wits we pride us. 
But other households have the same, Hail, brothers, hail! 
And so we won’t despair. Let naught on earth divide us. 
*Twill do no good to fume and frown, 
And call hard names, you see; ~ Some of us dare the sharp northeast; 
And what a shame ’twould be to part Some, clover-fields are mowing; 
So fine a family! And others tend the cotton-plants 
That keep the looms a-going. 

*Tis but a waste of time to fret, Some build and steer the white-winged ship, 
Since Nature made us one, And few in speed can mate them; 
For every quarrel cuts a thread While others rear the corn and wheat, 
That healthful love has spun. Or grind the corn to freight them. 

Then draw the cords of union fast, 
Whatever may betide us, . And if our neighbors o’er the sea 
And closer cling through every blast, Have e’er an empty larder, 
For many a storm has tried us. To send a loaf their babes to cheer 
Hail, brothers, hail! We'll work a little harder. 


Let naught on earth divide us. 
8 


A man may have not much learning, nor any wit; but if he has common sense and 
something friendly in his behavior, it conciliates men’s minds more than the brightest 
parts without this disposition. ADDISON. 
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SOLOMON’S ee NK AT RUE MISTRESS OFCA 
ES 


is far above rubies. 
The ‘heart of her husband doth safely trust 

in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 

She will do him good and not evil all the days of 
her life. 

She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly 
with her hands. 

She is like the merchants’ ships; she bringeth her 
food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat 
to her household, and a portion to her maidens. 


ima 


*‘She seeket 


* * * * 


She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with the fruit 
of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengthen- 
eth her arms. 

She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: her 
candle goeth not out by night. 

She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff. 

She stretcheth out her hands to the poor: yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household: for 
all her household are covered with scarlet. 


wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. 


* * * * 


She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff.” 


She worketh herself coverings of tapestry; her 
clothing is silk and purple. 
Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth 


among the elders of the land. 
She maketh fine linen and selleth it; and delivereth 


girdles unto the merchant. 


Strength and honor are her clothing; and she shall 


rejoice in time to come. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her 


a eT Ne beim An og: 


She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her childrenrise up and call her blessed, her husband 
also, and he praiseth her. 

Many daughters have done yirtuously, but thou 
excelleth them all. 

Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain: but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

Give her the fruit of her hands; and let her own 
works praise her ‘a the gates. i 
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Ve Or dying of the beauteous dreadful sight, 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air 

At evening in our room, and bend on ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 

News of dear friends and children who have never 


OW sweet it were, if without feeble fright, 


AN ANGEL IN; THE HOUSE 


Been dead indeed, as we scall know forever. 
Alas! we think not what we jlaily see 

About our hearths,—angels that are to be, 
Or may be if they will; and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy aiz,—~ 
A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, waiting for future wings. 
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AVE a wondrous house to build, 
A dwelling, humble yet divine; 
yA lowly cottage to be fill’d 
( With all the jewels of the mine. 
How shall I build it strong and fair? 
This noble house, this lodging rare, 

So small and modest, yet so great? 
How shall I fill its chambers bare 

With use—with ornament—with state? 


My God hath given the stone and clay: 
- Tis I must fashion them aright; 
‘Tis I must mould them day by day, 
And make my labor my delight; 
This cot, this palace, this fair home, 
This pleasure-house, this holy dome, 
Must be in all proportions fit, 
That heavenly messengers may come 
To lodge with him who tenants it. 


No fairy bower this house must be, 
To totter at each gale that starts, 

But of substantial masonry 
Symmetrical in all its parts: 

Fit in its strength to stand sublime 

For seventy years of mortal time, 
Defiant of the storm and rain, 

And well attemper’d to the clime 
In every cranny, nook, and pane. 


Tll build it so, that if the blast 
Around it whistle loud and long, 

The tempest when its rage has pass’d 
Shall leave its rafters doubly strong. 

I’ll build it so that travelers by 

Shall view it with admiring eye, 
For its commodiousness and grace: 

Firm on the ground—straight to the sky— 
A meek, but goodly dwelling-place. 


Thus noble in its outward form, 
Within I'll build it clean and white; 

Not cheerless cold, but happy warm, 
And ever open to the light. 
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No tortuous passages or stair, 

No chamber foul, or dungeon lair, 
No gloomy attic shall there be, 

But wide apartments order’d fair 
And redolent of purity. 


With three compartments furnish’d well, 
The house shall be a home complete; 
Wherein, should circumstance rebel, 
The humble tenant may retreat. 
The first a room wherein to deal 
With men for human nature’s weal, 
A room where he may work or play, 
And all his social life reveal 
In its pure texture day by day. 


The second, for his wisdom sought, 
Where, with his chosen book or friend, 
He may empioy his active thought 
To virtuous and exalted end. 
A chamber lofty and serene, 
With a door-window to the green 
Smooth-shaven sward, and arching bowers, 
Where lore or talk or song between, 
May gild his intellectual hours. 


The third an oratory dim, 
But beautiful, where he may raise, 
Unheard of men, his daily hymn, 
Of love and gratitude and praise. 
Where he may revel in the light 
Of things unseen and infinite, 
And learn how little he may be, 
And yet how awful in thy sight, 
Ineffable Eternity ! 


Such is the house that I must build— 
This is the cottage—this the dome,— 
And this the palace, treasure-fill’d 
For an immortal’s earthly home. 
O noble work of toil and care! 
O task most difficult and rare! 
O simple but most arduous plan; 
To raise a dwelling-place so fair,— 
The sanctuary of a waa. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 989 
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REMEMBER, I remember I remember, I remember 
x 3 The house where I was born, Where I was used to swing, 
YO) Ae little window where the sun And thought the air must rush as fresh 
( Came peeping in at morn; To swallows on the wing; 

He never came a wink too soon, My spirit flew in feathers then, 

Nor brought too long a day, That is so heavy now, 
But now I often wish the night And summer pools could hardly cool 

Had borne my breath away! The fever on my brow. 

4 XO, ee = 
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“T remember, I remember 
The house where I was born.” 


I remember, I remember I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, The fir-trees dark and high; 
The violets, and the lily-cups, I used to think their slender tops 
Those flowers made of light! Were close against the sky. 
The lilacs, where the robin built, It was a childish ignorance, 
And where my brother set But now ’tis little joy 
The laburnum on his birthday,— To know I’m farther off from heaven 
The tree is living yet! Than when I was a boy. 
THomMAsS Hoop. 
° ~@o~s ? 


CoLERIDGE said that the scenes of his childhood were so deeply written on his mind 
that when upon a still shining day of summer he shut his eyes, the river Otter ran mur- 
muring down the room, with the soft tints of its waters, the crossing plank, the willows 
on the margin, and the colored sands of its bed. Rost. Aris WILLMOTT. 
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DA 
«NIT down by the side of your mother, my boy, It will teach you to live, and help you to die, 


You have only a moment I know; And lead to the gates of the blest. 
But you will stay ’till I give you my parting 
advice, I gave you to God, in your cradle, my boy, 
‘Tis all that I have to bestow. I have taught you the best that I know; 
And as long as his mercy permits me to live, 
You leave us to seek for employment, my boy, I shall never cease praying for you. 


By the world you have yet to be tried; 
But in all the temptations and struggles you meet, 
May your heart in your Savior confide. 


Your father is coming to bid you good-by, 
Oh, how lonely and sad we shall be; 
But when from the scenes of your childhood 
Hold fast to the right, hold fast to the right, and youth, 
Wherever your footsteps may roam, You’ll think of your father and me. 
Oh, forsake not the way of salvation, my boy, 


That you learned from your mother at home. ! Want you to feel every word I have said, 


For it comes from the depths of my love; 


You'll find in your satchel a Bible, my boy, And, my boy, if we never behold you on earth, 
*Tis a book of all others the best; Will you promise to meet us above! 
CS a [= 
HOME: 


name flome. 

A home!—it is the bright, blessed, adorable phantom which sits highest on 
the sunny horizon that girdeth Life! When shall it be reached? When shall it cease to 
be a glittering day-dream, and become fully and fairly yours? 

It is not the house, though that may have its charms; nor the fields carefully tilled, 
and streaked with your own foot-paths;—nor the trees, though their shadow be to you 
like that of a great rock in a weary land ;—nor yet is it the fireside, with its sweet blaze- 
play ;—nor the pictures which tell of loved ones, nor the cherished books,—but more far 
than all these—it is the Presence. The Lares of your worship are there; the altar of 
your confidence is there; the end of your worldly faith is there; and adorning it all, and 
sending your blood in passionate flow, is the ecstasy of the conviction that there, at least, 
you are beloved; that there you are understood; that there your errors will meet ever 
with gentlest forgiveness; that there your troubles will be smiled away; that there you 
may unburden your soul, fearless of harsh, unsympathizing ears; and that there you may 
be entirely and joyfully—yourself! 

There may be those of coarse mould—and I have seen such even in the disguise of 
women—who will reckon these feelings puling sentiment. God pity them, as they have 
need of pity. DonaLp G. MircHELu. 
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N the fireshine at the twilight, Upreaches earnestly to claim 
a The pictures that I see A somewhat out of sight. 
UG eee Beate boant I know, with instinct sure and high, 
eas ha A somewhat must be there; 
Where the embers flush and flicker Else should the fiery impulse die 
With their palpitating glow, In ashes of despair. 


I see, fitfuller and quicker, 


Heart-pulses come and go. Through the red tracery I discern 


A parable sublime; 
And here and there, with eager flame, A solemn myth of souls that burn 
A little tongue of light In ordeals of time. 


MOTHER AT THE DEATH OF HER CHILD. 


ME to me, O my Mother! come to me, 

Thine own son slowly dying far away! 

) Through the moist ways of the wide ocean, 
blown 

By great invisible winds, come stately ships 

To this calm bay for quiet anchorage; 

They come, they rest awhile, they go away, 

But, O my Mother, never comest thou! 

The snow is round thy dwelling, the white snow, 

That cold, soft revelation pure as light, 

And the pine-spire is mystically fringed, 

Laced with incrusted silver. Here—ah me!— 

The winter is decrepit, underborn, 
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A leper with no power but his disease. 

Why am I from thee, Mother, far from thee? 

Far from the frost enchantment, and the woods 

Jeweled from bough to bough? O home, my 

home! 

O river in the valley of my home, 

With mazy-winding motion intricate, 

Twisting thy deathless music underneath 

The polished ice-work,—must I nevermore 

Behold thee with familiar eyes, and watch 

Thy beauty changing with the changeful day, 

Thy beauty constant to the constant change? 
DAVID GRAY. 
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Me THER AD OTHE 


F{HOU touchest us lightly, O God! in our 
grief; 
But how rough is thy touch in our pros- 
perous hours! 
All was bright, but thou camest so dreadful and 
brief, 
Like a thunderbolt falling in gardens of flowers. 


My children! my children! they clustered all round 
me, 
Like a rampart which sorrow could never break 
through; 
Each change in their beautiful lives only bound 
me 
In a spell of delight which no care could undo. 


But the eldest! O Father, how glorious he was, 
With the soul looking out through his fountain- 
like eyes! 
Thou lovest thy Sole-born, and had I not cause 
The treasure thou gavest me, Father, to prize? 


But the lily-bed lies beaten down by the rain, 
And the tallest is gone from the place where he 
grew; 
My tallest, my fairest! O let me complain, 
For all life is unroofed, and the tempest beats 
through. 


I murmur not, Father! my will is with thee; 
I knew at the first that my darling was thine. 
Hadst thou taken him earlier, O Father—but see! 
Thou hadst left him so long that I dreamed he was 
mine! 


Thou hast taken the fairest: he was fairest to me: 
Thou hast taken the fairest, ’tis always the way. 
Thou hast taken the dearest: was he dearest to thee? 

Thou art welcome, thrice welcome: yet woe is the 


day! 


DEALT “ORS HERS CE iaia: 


Thou hast honored my child by the speed of thy 
choice, 
Thou hast crowned him with glory, o’erwhelmed 
him with mirth; 
He sings up in heaven with his sweet-sounding 
voice, 
While I, a saint’s mother, am weeping on earth. 


Yet, O for that voice, which is thrilling through 
heaven, 
One moment my ears with its music to slake! 
Ah, no! not for worlds would I have him regiven, 
Yet I long to have back what I would not 
retake. 


I grudge him, and grudge him not! Father, thou 
knowest 
The foolish confusion of innocent sorrow; 
It is thus in thy husbandry, Savior! Thou sowest 
The grief of to-day, for the grace of to-morrow. 


Thou art blooming in heaven, my blossom, my 
pride! 
And thy beauty makes Jesus and Mary more glad; 
Saint’s mothers have surg when their eldest-born 
died; 
O why, my own saint! is thy mother so sad? 


Go, go with thy God, with thy Savior, my child! 
Thou art his; I am his; and thy sisters are 
his; 
But to-day thy fond mother with sorrow is wild, 
To think that her son is an angel in bliss! 


O forgive me, dear Savior! On heaven’s bright 
shore, 
Should I still in my child find a separate joy; 
While I lie in the light of thy face evermore, 
May I think heaven brighter because of my 
boy! 


| 
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xe LB THE HOME EIBRARY. 


VERY home should have its library, even if it does not comprise a score of 
volumes. ‘A house without books,’ says Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘is like a 
room without windows. No man has aright to bring up his children without 

surrounding them with books, if he has the means to buy them. A library is nota 
luxury, but one of the necessaries of life. * * * A book is better for weariness than 
sleep ;—better for cheerfulness than wine;— * * * it is often a better physician 
than the doctor, a better preacher than the minister, a better sanctuary than the drowsy 
church.’’ 

The presence of good books in any house isa sign of elevation, and a perpetual 
reminder of the wants and aspirations of the higher nature. Books lay hold of the intel- 
lect and character in ways that can neither be anticipated nor traced. The child that 
grows up in the presence of books will feel their power almost before he is allowed to 
open them. If books are provided in a house, some one, atleast, of the family will 
develop a taste for reading them. The entire household will by degrees form the habit 
of consulting books, and of answering from books the many questions suggested by con- 
versation or the newspapers. The irrepressible zeal for reading manifested by a single 
member of the family will excite the envy or emulation of the remainder. Leisure hours 
which might have been wasted in indolence, or worse than wasted in sin, will be beguiled 
by the tale, or instructed by the history. The conversation of the household will con- 
cern more profitable themes than the gossip of the hour. Higher aims and ideals will be 
proposed. Contentment, industry, and frugality may be learned from books. 

The lessons of duty are taught, and the aspirations of piety evoked by a good home 
library. Such a library will stimulate and direct the desire to embellish the house and 
decorate the grounds. It will encourage intelligent skill in the management of one’s 
trade or profession, and even in regulating the economies of the household. By its 
presence and influence, the family will rise toa higher plane of true culture and the 
realization of a more intelligent moral and Christian life. There is no good economy in 
dispensing with a library. It is almost better to dispense with a carpet. It is certainly 
cheaper to do without a new’set of fashionable furniture. <‘‘I should like, of all things, 
to spend from three to five hundred dollars in a library,”’ said a gentleman in active busi- 
ness, with some thousands of dollars at his command, ‘‘but I cannot afford the interest 
of the investment.’’ He did not reflect that the house, the furniture, and the equipage 
which he could not forego, were all an investment of capital, returning no rents in money, 
but manifold in comfort and civilization. It may not be wise to spend a large amount of. 
money at once upon a library, but it is wise to regard books among the necessaries of 
life, and to allow the library to come in for its share of the outfit of the household, as 
well as for its portion of the yearly expenses. Dr. Noan Porter. 
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For it enslaves a man, though he is valiant-hearted, when he is conscious of a 
mother’s or a father’s misdeeds. This, an honest and good name, to whomsoever it be- 
longs, possesses a worth excelling life; it is time, when it so chances, that shows the bad, 
as a mirror reflects a virgin’s fair face. EvRIPIDES. 
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Saar ’'D CHOOSE TO BE A BABY. 


’"D choose to be a baby, When I used to be a baby, 


A darling little flower, They’d to my cradle creep, 
\( Without a care or sorrow, They’d kiss and hug and cuddle me, 
As I was in childhood’s hour: Till I fell off to sleep; 
When ladies, (heaven bless them!) Yes, they’d kiss and squeeze me, too, 
They*d kiss me and they’d vow Till | felt anyhow; 
That they could almost eat me— They’d even wash and dress me— 
Why don’t they do it now? Why don’t they do it now! 


by 


“Yes, they’d kiss and squeeze me, too, 
Till I felt anyhow; 
They’d even dress and wash me— 
Why don’t they do it now?” 


So pleased they were to nurse me When the ladies used to love me 
They’d take me on their lap; They’d make me such nice clothes! 
They’d stuff my little body full They’d make me nice morrocco shoes, 
Of lollipop and pap; And wipe my little nose; 

They’d chew me tops and bottoms, And when the shades of evening came, 
And if I made a row, And sleep came o’er my brow, 

They’d press me to their bosoms— They’d put me in my little bed— 
Why don’t they do it now? But they won’t do it now! 


ANON. 


SS a 


O happy home! O, bright and cheerful hearth! And in the perfect blessing of their birth,— 
Look round with me, my lover, friend and wife, Help me to live our thanks for so much heaven on 


On these fair faces we have lit with life, earth. 
MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
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THE FPARMER-BOY AT HONE: 


2 
EE the merry farmer-boy When the busy day’s employ 
Tramp the meadows through: Ends at dewy eve, 
Swing his scythe in careless joy, Then the happy farmer-boy 
While dashing off the dew: Doth haste his work to leave; 
Bob-o-link in maples high Trudging down the quiet vale, 
Thrills his notes of glee; Climbing o’er the hill, 
Farmer-boy a gay reply Whistling back the changeless wail 
Now whistles cheerily. Of plaintive whippoorwill. 
When the farmer-boy, at noon, Farmer-boy is blithe and gay, 
Rests beneath the shade, ' Morning, noon, and night; 
Listening to the ceaseless tune Song or glee or ‘roundelay 
That’s thrilling through the glade; Ee’s whistling with delight: 
Long and loud the harvest-fly Merry heart so full of glee, 
Winds his bugle round; Over-full of fun! 
Long and loud and shrill and high _ Hear him whistling merrily 
He whistles back the sound. Until the day is done. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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A MOTHER’S HAND. 


CHURCH was rejoicing with its new pastor in an ingathering of souls, and among 
the converts was one whose appearance was so surprising that it filled them with 
wonder. The subject was a man of the world who had lived past middle life far 

from Christ and good. He was a man of inherited wealth and fond of worldly amuse- 

ments, but now suddenly manifested an interest in divine things. He was constant in 

God’s house, and was found before long sitting like a contrite child at the feet of Jesus; 

and let it be added that his after-life nobly attested the genuineness of the change. 

There was naturally in the pastor’s heart a curiosity to know how so surprising and 
gratifying a revolution had been wreught. So, when the convert came to confer with the 
session, he was asked what sermons had been the special means of his awakening. It 
seemed hard for him at first to comprehend the drift of sueh a question, but, at last, he 
answered very simply that his change was not due to any sermons or recent means, but 
to his mother. To his mother? She had been dead so long that few remembered what 
manner of mother she was. She had been in her grave more than forty years. She had 
died in the bloom of her beauty and maturity, when he was a boy of six years. But he 
explained that she was a Christian woman, and had begun to instruct her boy in the 
truth. 

He stated, if now he was Christ’s, it was the power of these teachings over his 
infant mind, and especially of the dying scene which was the true instrument of bringing 
him back, without which all other instruments would have been futile. When his young 
mother was about to die, she gathered her little flock at her bedside, cowering like a 
cluster of frightened birds before the mighty harvester—death: she prayed for and 
blessed them; and, as she laid her dying hand upon his head, charged him, her first-born, 
to fear his mother’s God and remember her instructions. That hand had been upon his 
head ever since through the long years of his worldliness; he had felt its touch in the 
hours of solitude; in the hunt as he was hieing his hounds after the fox; on the race~- 
field, as he cheered his winning horse, and it was this which at last brought him back to 


God. Dosney, 
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his MOTHER'S SONG. 


ENEATH the hot midsummer sun Ended the song; the singer said, 


Ze The men had marched all day; As to his feet he rose, 
CESS And now beside a rippling stream “Thanks to youall, my friends; good night, 
Upon the grass they lay. God grant us sweet repose.”’ 
Tiring of games and idle jests, ‘Sing us one more,”’ the captain begged; 
As swept the hours along, The soldier bent his head, 
They called to one who mused apart, Then, glancing ’round, with smiling lips, 
“Come, friend, give us a song.” “You'll join with me,”’ he said. 
“YT fear I cannot please,” he said; “We'll sing this old familiar air, 
“The only songs I know Sweet as the bugle call, 
Are those my mother used to sing ‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
For me long years ago.” Let angels prostrate fall.’ ”’ 
“Sing one of those,’’ a rough voice cried Ah! wondrous was the old tune’s spell 
“There’s none but true men here; As on the singer sang; 
To every mother’s son of us Man after man fell into line 
A mother’s songs are dear.’’ And loud the voices rang. 
Then sweetly rose the singer’s voice The songs are done, the camp is still, 
Amid unwonted calm, Naught but the stream is heard; 
‘‘Am I a soldier of the Cross, But ah! the depths of every soul 
A follower of the Lamb? By those old hymns are stirred. 
“And shall I fear to own his cause’’— And up from many a bearded lip, 
The very stream was stilled, In whispers soft and low, 
And hearts that never throbbed with fear Rises the prayer the mother taught 
With tender thoughts were filled— The boy long years ago. 


Mrs. E. V. WILSON. 
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INFLUENCE OF HOME. 


OME gives a certain serenity to the mind, so that everything is well defined and in 
a clear atmosphere, ‘and the lesser beauties brought out to rejoice in the pure 
glow which floats over and beneath them from the earth and sky. In this state 

of mind afflictions come to us chastened; and if the wrongs of the world cross us in our 

door-path, we put them aside without anger. Vices are about us, not to lure us away, or 
make us morose, but to remind us of our frailty and keep down our pride. 

We are put into a right relation with the world; neither holding it in proud scorn, 
like the solitary man, nor being carried along by shifting and hurried feelings, and vague 
and careless notions of things, like the world’s man. We do not take novelty for im- 
provement, or set up vogue for rule of conduct; neither do we despair, as if all great 
virtues had departed with the years gone by, though we see new vices and frailties taking 
growth in the very light which is spreading over the ear th. 

Our safest way of coming into communion with mankind is through our own house- 
hold. For there our sorrows and regrets at the failings of the bad are in proportion to 
our love, while our familiar intercourse with the good has a secretly assimilating influence 
upon our characters. The domestic man has an independence of thought which puts him 
at ease in society, and a cheerfulness and benevolence of feeling which seem to ray out 
from him, and diffuse a pleasurable sense over those near him, like a soft, bright day. 
Ricnarp Henry Dana. 
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: A WINTER’S -DAY AT. FIOME: 
a 


LEASANT is a rainy winter’s day, within doors! The best study for such a day, 
io or the best amusement—call it which you will—is a book of travels, describing 
Z scenes the most unlike that sombre one, which is mistily presented through the 
windows. I have experienced that fancy is then most successful in imparting distinct 
shapes and vivid colors to the objects which the author has spread upon his page, and 
that his words become magic spells to summon up a thousand varied pictures. Strange 
landscapes glimmer through the familiar walls of the room, and outlandish figures thrust 
themselves almost within the sacred precincts of the hearth. Small as my chamber is, it 
has space enough to contain the ocean-like circumference of an Arabian desert, its 
parched sands tracked by the long line of a caravan, with the camels patiently journeying 
through the heavy sunshine. Though my ceiling be not lofty, yet I can pile up the 
mountains of Central Asia beneath it till their summits shine far above the clouds of the 
middle atmosphere. And, with my humble means, a wealth that. is not taxable, I can 
transport hither the magnificent merchandise of an Oriental bazaar, and call a crowd of 
purchasers from distant countries to pay a fair profit for the precious articles which are 
displayed on all sides. True it is, however, that amid the bustle of traffic, or whatever 
else may seem to be going on around me, the raindrops will occasionally be heard to 
patter against my window panes, which look forth upon one of the quietest streets in a 
New England town. After a time, too, the visions vanish, and will not appear again at 
my bidding. Then, it being nightfall, a gloomy sense of unreality depresses my spirits, 
and impels me to venture out, before the clock shall strike bedtime, to satisfy myself that 
the world is not entirely made up of such shadowy materials as have busied me through- 
out the day. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


THE LOVE -BETIWEEN OMOTHERZAND (6 Aiisb: 


HE minister refers reverently in the pulpit to the love between the mother and 
child. The poet sings it; the artist paints fair pictures; the sculptor chisels 
images of it from the lifeless stone; and every heart responds to the picture of 
maternal love. It lives in the sympathies; it reigns in the affections; the eye looks in 
vain for a corresponding object on earth. And yet the mother knows an ecstatic thrill 
that the pencil cannot paint, nor the sculptor’s chisel touch, and even the poet fails to 
exalt. She is the fountain-head from which the electric spark emanates, and feels a 
hundred-fold the love that the offspring does for the parent. 

Then why should any one wish to cast that pearl from them, which in all ages has 
been immortalized? Is the mother a martyr? The Christian martyr wears the brightest 
crown. Tis woman’s destiny to be a martyr, whether she passes her life in the gay 
throng of society, in the intellectual field of literature, or in the quiet seclusion of home. 


Mrs. L. M. Moon. 
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THE whole world, without a native home, Is nothing but a prison of larger room. 
COWLEY. 


OUR HOME IS EVERYWHERE. 


RRIVED at home, how then they gazed 


f around, 
66 Se? : 
NOT In every place,—where she—no more was 
So found ;— 


The seat at table she was wont to fill: 

The fireside chair, still set, but vacant still: 

The garden-walks, a labor all her own: 

The latticed bower, with trailing shrubs o’ergrown; 
The Sunday pew she filled with all her race,— 
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THE AWFUL VACANCY. 


Each place of hers was now a sacred place, 

That, while it called up sorrows in the eyes, 

Pierced the full heart and forced them still to rise. 

O sacred Sorrow! by whom souls are tried, 

Sent not to punish mortals, but to guide; 

Hf thou art mine, (and who shall proudly dare 

To tell his Maker he has had his share?) 

Still let me feel for what thy pangs were sent, 

And be my guide and not my punishment! 
GEORGE CRABBE. 
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OUR HOME IS EVERYWHERE. 


The following lines, by the Rey. S, Graham, originally appeared in the “Richmond Enquirer.”? They were written during 


ign: 
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EAVE! mighty ocean, heave! 
And blow, thou boist’rous wind! 
Onward we swiftly glide, and leave 
Our home and friends behind. 


" 


6, 


Away, away, we steer, 
Upon the ocean’s breast; 

And dim the distant heights appear, 
Like clouds along the west. 


There is a loneliness 
Upon the mighty deep; 

And hurried thoughts upon us press, 
As onwardly we sweep! 


Our home—O Heavens, that word! 
A name without a thing! 

We are e’en as a lonely bird, 
Whose home is on the wing. 


My wife and little one 
Are with me as I go; 

And they are all, beneath the sun, 
I have of weal or wo! 


With them, upon the sea 
Or land, where’er I roam, 

My all on earth is still with me, 
And I am still at home! 


Heave! mighty ocean, heave! 
And blow, thou boist’rous wind! 
Where’er we go, we cannot leave 
Our home and friends behind. 


Then come, my lonely bride, 
And come my child of wo; 

Since we have nought on earth beside, 
What matter where we go? 


a passage from New York to Richmond, in November, 1826. 


We heed not earthly powers, 
We heed not wind nor weather; 
For, come what will, this joy is ours— 
We share it still together. 


And if the storms be wild, 
And we perish in the sea, 

We'll clasp each other and our child— 
One grave shall hold the three!— 


And neither shall remain 
To meet and bear, alone, 

The cares, the injuries, the pain, 
That we, my love, have known. 


And there’s a sweeter joy, 
Wherever we may be: 

Danger nor death can e’er destroy 
Our trust, O God, in Thee! 


Then wherefore should we grieve, 
Ov what have we to fear? 

Though home—and friends—and life, we leave, 
Our God is ever near. 


If He who made all things, 
And rules them, is our own, 
Then every grief and trial brings 
Us nearer to his throne. 


Then come, my gentle bride, 
And come my child of love; 

What if we’ve nought on earth beside, 
Our portion is above! 


Sweep! mighty ocean, sweep! 
Ye winds, blow foul or fair! 
Our God is with us on the deep! 
Our home is everywhere! 


AKE me home to the place where I first saw 
the light, 

To the sweet sunny South, take me home; 

Where the mocking bird sang me to rest 
every night— 

Oh! why was I tempted to roam? 


I think with regret of the dear ones I left— 

Of the warm hearts that sheltered me then; 

Of the wife and the dear ones of whom I’m bereft, 
And I sigh for the old place again. 


Take me home to the place where my little ones 
sleep— 

Poor Massa lies buried close by; 

O’er the graves of the loved ones I’m longing to 
weep, 

And with them to rest when I die. 


Take me home to the place where the orange trees 
grow— 
To my cot in the evergreen shade, 


WOMAN. 


TAKE ME HOME. 


Where the flowers on the river’s green margin 
may blow 
Their sweets on the bank where I played. 


The path to the cottage they say has grown green, 

And the place is quite lonely around; 

And I know that the smiles and the forms I have 
seen 

Lie deep,in the soft mossy ground. 


Take me home; let me see what is left that I 
knew— 

Can it be that the old house is gone? 

The dear friends of my childhood indeed must be 
few, 

And I must lament all alone. 


Once again I must go to the place of my birth, 
Where my children have played at the door, 
Where they pulled the white blossoms that gar- 
nished the earth, 
Which shall echo their footsteps no more. 
* ANONYMOUS. 
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HO does not love the name! 
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ee mother ?—for whom would he die so soon——and whose love is like hers? 
cares she for his disgrace or even his sins? Her love is ever the same! 


>See 


WOMAN. 


Who is so close to the heart of any being as his 


What 
She 


will joy in his prosperity and weep for his sin and shame—but never, never forsake him. 
She will watch over his bed of sickness and impoverish herself to raise him to health. 
Nor is she the only being whose love is thus deep and constant. She who has once 
plighted her faith and given her love to man will never withdraw it—in disgrace—in poverty 
—in prison even—she is still the same. She will love him in his degradation, and the 
deeper he sinks she will bind him the closer to her heart. Will mando so? Will he love 
till death, through reverse and misery? Not he—let but the report of shame spot the 
fair character of the woman he has loved, and his mockery of faith is broken—he loves 
no longer. Alas! what tales might woman tell, of broken vows and severed hearts—of 
withered hopes and bruised affection—if she held but the pen. I thank God, woman has 
a power of her own, to which, some day or other, every man must bow: he may revile, 
he may, like a coward, attack her fair fame; but sooner or later he must bow atthe foot- 
stool of her beauty and confess to the loveliness which he has assailed and the heart 
which he has insulted. It is well for the world that woman has a power arising from her 
beauty and virtue, which binds in a chain of invisible power the strong to the weak. 
That love—that tremendous power—still exists, and is as strong and reckless as ever— 
and it would be well for the revilers of woman to remember that a day must come when 
they will bow in shame before the unsullied altar of love and beauty, whose flames they 
have tried to extinguish forever. 
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TAY wherever you will, 

By the mount or under the hill, 
Or down by the little river: 

Stay as long as you please, 

Give me only a bud from the trees, 

Or a blade of grass in the morning dew, 
Or a cloudy violet clearing to blue, 

I could look on it forever. 

Wheel, wheel through the sunshine, 
Wheel, wheel through the shadow; 
There must be odors round the pine, 
There must be balm of breathing kine, 
Somewhere down in the meadow. 

Must I choose? Then anchor me there 
Beyond the beckoning poplars, where 
The larch is snooding her flowery hair 
With wreaths of morning shadow. 
Among the thickest hazels of the brake 
Perchance some nightingale doth shake 
His feathers, and the air is full of song; 


. HOME, WOUNDED. 


In those old days when I was young and strong, 
He used to sing on yonder garden tree, 
Beside the nursery. 
Along my life my length I lay, 
J fill to-morrow and yesterday, 
I am warm with the suns that have long since set, 
I am warm with the summers that are not yet: 
And like one who dreams and dozes 
Softly afloat on a sunny sea, 
Two worlds are whispering over me, 
And there blows a wind of roses 
From the backward shore to the shore before, 
From the shore before to the backward shore, 
And like two clouds that meet and pour 
Each through each, till core in core 
A single self reposes, 
The nevermore with the evermore 
Above me mingles and closes. 
SYDNEY THOMPSON DOBELL. 
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HEN the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
By The little ones gather around me, 
'o bid me good-night and be kissed; 

Oh; the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace! 

Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood too lovely to last; 

Of joy that my heart will remember, 
While it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin, 

When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


All my heart grows as weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild; 
Oh! there’s nothing on earth half so holy 

As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of households, 
They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes; 
Those truants from home and from heaven— 
They have made me more manly and mild; 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child! 


TDOLS Or IR AR POLAND HOUSEHOLDS. 


I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to myself; 
Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge 
They have taught me the goodness of God; 
My heart is the dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them for breaking a rule: »* 
My frown is sufficient correction; 
My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more; 

Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones, 
That meet me each morn at the door! 
I shall miss the “good-nights’’ and kisses, 

And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning for me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at even, 
Their song in the school and the street; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tread of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons of life are all ended, 
And death says ‘The school is dismissed!” 
May the little ones gather around me 
To bid me ‘“‘good-night”? and be kissed! 
Cnas. M. DICKINSON. 
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The wee ones all come gaily trooping.”’ 


While ‘Dood night! dood night!’ 
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E sat alone, yet not alone, 

For o’er his labor softly shone 

A light unseen by those who, seeing, 
See not; and cheerfully he wrought, 
As one to whom the years had brought 

A wealth of love to bless his being— 
For gladsome shouts and laughter near 

“ell musical upon his ear. 
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Abroad with men, his toil and care 

Brought sometimes gloom, sometimes the fear 
That his high aims and strong endeavor 

Might prove in vain, since in the race 

Few reach the goal, the resting place; 

But ’neath his roof there failed him never 

The cheer that comes of joyous life 

For loving children, loving wife. 


If urgent task forbids the rest 

That makes the evening hour so blest— 
The hour of play and song and story— 

He hears these sweet child-voices rise 
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GOOD NIGHT, PAPA; PLEASING DREAMS. 


Whence mamma’s little kingdom lies 
Soft-shining in maternal glory, 

And smiles—his burden quick forgot— 
To think his own the happy lot. 


But as the bird of lightest wing 

Will cease to soar and cease to sing, 

They find at last their spirits drooping— 

With ‘Good night, papa; pleasing dreams!”’ 

While ‘‘Dood night! dood night!’’ baby screams, ° 
The wee ones all come gaily trooping: 

With fond good night, he breathes a prayer 

That God will make them still His care. 


Humble or high, famed or obscure, 
The home where love and leal endure 
Is like a light of steady shining 
‘Whose far-thrown beams’’ shall cheer the way 
Of those departing, those who stay; 
And ‘“‘darkest cloud has silver lining,” 
If one may turn, whate’er betide, 
To fond hearts at the ingle-side. 
Ep. PoRTER THOMPSON. 
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COMFORTS OF HUMAN, LIFE: 


SHE following picture is not overcharged, and might be much extended. 


Nearly 


each ial of the civilized millions that cover the earth, may have the same 


enjoyments as if he were the single lord of all. 
cast his looks around him, and say with truth and exultation, I am lodged in a house that 
affords me conveniences and comforts which even a king could not command some centu- 
riesago. Ships are crossing the seas in every direction, to bring me what is useful from 
all parts of the earth. In China, men are gathering the tea-leaf for me; in America, 
they are planting cotton for me; inthe West India Islands, they are preparing my sugar 
and my coffee; in Italy, they are feeding silkworms for me; in Saxony, they are shear- 
ing the sheep to make me clothing; in England, powerful steam engines are spinning and 
_ weaving for me, and making cutlery for me, and pumping the mines, that minerals useful 
to me may be produced. I have post-coaches running day and night, on all roads, to 
carry my correspondence ; I have roads, and canals, and bridges, to bear the fuel for my 
winter fire. Then I have editors and printers, who daily send what is going on through- 
out the world among all these people who serve me. And in a corner of my house, I 
have books! the miracle of all my possessions, more wonderful than the wishing-cap of 
the Arabian tales; for they transport me instantly, not only to all places, but to all times. 
By my books I can conjure up before me the vivid existence of all the great and good 
men of antiquity; and for my individual satisfaction, I can make them act over again the 
most renowned of their exploits; the orators declaim for me; the historians recite; the 
poets sing; and from the equator to the pole, or from the beginning of time until now, 
by my books I can be where I please. Dr. ArNorr. 


A single man of small fortune may 
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‘OOK through mine eyes with thine, true 


BES wife, 
Fed Y Round my true heart thine arms en- 
ye twine: 


My other dearer life in life, 
Look through my very soul with thine! 
Untouched with any shade of years, 
May those kind eyes forever dwell! 
They have not shed a many tears, 
Dear eyes, since first I knew them well. 


Yet tears they shed: they had their part 

Of sorrow: for when time was ripe, 
The still affection of the heart 

Became an outward breathing type, 
That into stillness passed again, 

And left a want unknown before: 


MAXIMS FOR MARRIED LADIKS. 


LIGHT OF TiS iG: 


With farther lookings on. The kiss, 
The woven arms, seem but to be 

Weak symbols of the settled bliss, 
The comfort, I have found in thee: 

But that God bless thee, dear—who wrought 
Two spirits to one equal mind— 

With blessings beyond hope or thought, 
With blessings which no words can find. 


Arise, and let us wander forth, 

To yon old mill across the wolds; 
For look, the sunset, south and north, 
Winds all the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casement glass, 
Touching the sullen pool below: 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 
Is dry and dewless, let us go. 


Although the loss that brought us pain, TENNYSON. 


That loss but made us love the more, 
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MAXIMS FOR MARRIED LADIES. 


HE following maxims, if pursued, will not only make men love a married life, but 
cause them to be good husbands:—The first is to be good yourself; to avoid all 
thoughts of managing your husband. Never try to deceive or impose on his 

understanding, nor give him uneasiness; but treat him with affection, sincerity, and 
respect. Remember that husbands, at best, are only men, subject, like yourselves, to 
error and frailty. Be not too sanguine, then, before marriage, or promise yourselves 
happiness without alloy. Should you discover any thing in his humor or behaviour not 
altogether what you expected or wish, pass it over, smooth your own temper, and try te 
mend his, by attention, cheerfulness, and good-nature. Never reproach him with mis- 
fortunes, which are the accidents and infirmities of life—a burden which each has en- 
gaged to assist the other in supporting, and to which both parties are equally exposed; 
but, instead of murmurings and reflections, divide the sorrows between you; make the 
best of it, and it will be easier to both. Itis the innate office of the softer sex to soothe 
the troubles of the other. Resolve every morning to be cheerful all day, and should any 
thing occur to break your resolution, suffer it not to put you out of temper with your 
husband. Dispute not with him, be the occasion what it may; but much sooner deny 
yourself the trifle of having your own will, or gaining the better of an argument, than 
risk a quarrel, or create a heart-burning, which it is impossible to see the end of. Implicit 
submission in a man to his wife, is ever disgraceful to both; but implicit submission in the 
wife is what she promised at the altar, what the good will revere her for, and what is in 
fact an honor to her. 

Be assured, a woman’s power, as well as her happiness, has no other foundation than 
her husband’s esteem and love, which it is her interest, by all possible means, to preserve 
and increase. Study, therefore, his temper, and command your own. Enjoy with him 
satisfaction, share and soothe his cares, and with the utmost assiduity conceal his infirm- 
ities. 
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Aare SUNSHINY HUSBANDS. 


ai; NE of the excellent ladies who do us the honor to read attentively our pages, re- 
ae quests us to insert the following extract from a contemporary. We willingly 

comply with the request, being quite sure that the doctrine advocated is good for 
any meridian. What a different world this would be if each person, husband or wife, 
parent or child, tried to keep out the clouds and let in as much bright and cheery sun- 
shine as the case admits of. 

We read so much about the obligation laid upon the wife to be a perpetual sunbeam 
in the house, that a word to husbands, on the topic may not be amiss. 

A cheerful atmosphere is important to happy home life. It is very hard for children 
to be good when they are exposed to an incessant hail-storm of fault-finding from their 
parents. It is very difficult for a wife to maintain a calm and charmingly sweet demeanor 
when her husband is critical or sullen, and takes all her tender efforts with indifferent 
appreciation. 

I know full well the polite amazement or amiable incredulity with which men receive 
the statement of a woman’s opinion that in the home partnership the wife and not the 
husband pulls the laboring oar. Still, it is true that, let a man’s business be ever so 
engrossing, ever so wearisome, ever so laborious, the mere fact that he goes to it in the 
morning and returns from it at night, sets him above his wife in ease and comfort. For 
him the slavery of routine has its breaks. He gets a breath of the world outside; he has 
change of scene daily ; he sees people and hears them talk; and his home is distinctly his 
refuge and shelter. 

Let a wife and mother love her home and her children with the most absolute un- 
swerving devotion, and serve them with the most unselfish fidelity, there are, neverthe- 
jess, times when she’s very weary. 

She knows better than anyone else the steps and the stitches, the same things done 
over and over, and the pettiness of the trials that come from nursery and kitchen. They 
are so insignificant that she is ashamed to talk about them, and I fear she sometimes for- 
gets to tell her Savior how hard they press her, and so, bearing her cross all alone, its 
weight becomes crushing. A sunshiny husband makes a merry, beautiful home, worth 
having, worth working in and for. If the man is breezy, cheery, considerate and sym- 
pathetic, his wife sings in her heart over the puddings and her mending-basket, counts 
the hours till he return at night, and renews her youth in the security she feels of his 
approbation and admiration. 

You may think it weak or childish if you please, but it is the admired wife, the wife 
who hears words of praise and receives smiles of commendation, who is capable, dis- 
creet and executive. Ihave seem a timid, meek, self-distrusting little body, fairly bloom 
into strong, self-reliant womanhood, under the tonic, the cordial, companionship with a 
husband who really went out of his way to find occasion for showing her how tenderly he 
deferred to her opinion. 

In the home there should be no jar, no striving for place, no insisting on preroga- 
tives. or division of interest. The husband and the wife are each the complement of the 
ether. And it is just as much his duty to be cheerful as it is hers to be patient; his 
right to bring joy into the door as it is hers to sweeten and garnish the pleasant interior. 
A family where the daily walk of the father makes life a festival is filled with heavenly 


benedictions. 
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THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGo 


} ‘Tall and slender, and sallow, and dry; 

His form was bent, and his gait was slow, 

His long, thin hair was as white as snow; 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye, 

And he sang every night as he went to bed, 

‘“‘Let us be happy down here below; 

The living should live, though the dead be dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


A hy WAS a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 
rl 
i) 


Ps 


He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing, and reading, and history too; 

He took the little ones up on his knee, 

For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew: 

‘‘Learn while you’re young,’’ he often said, 
‘There is much to enjoy down here below; 

Life for the living, and rest for the dead,” 

. Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
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“He took the little ones up on his knee.’’ 


With the stupidest boys he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones; 
The rod was hardly known in his school; 
Whipping to him was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old bones; 
Besides, it was painful, he sometimes said, 
‘‘We should make life pleasant down here below, 
The living need charity more than the dead,”’ 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 
With roses and woodbine over the door; 

His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 
And made him forget he was old and poor. 
‘I need so little,’ he often said, 
‘‘And my friends and relatives here below 

Won’t litigate over me when I am dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
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But the pleasantest times that he had, of all, He smoked his pipe in the balmy air, 

Were the sociable hours he used to pass, Every night when the sun went down, 
With his chair tipped back to a neighbor’s wall, While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Maxing an unceremonious call, Leaving its tenderest kisses there 

Over a pipe and a friendly glass ;— On the jolly old pedagogue’s jolly old crown; 
This was the finest pleasure, he said, And feeling the kisses, he smiled and said, 

Of the many he tasted here below; : ‘“°Twas a glorious world down here below; 
‘‘Who has no cronies had better be dead,” Why wait for happiness till we are dead?” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
Then the jolly old pedagogue’s wrinkled face He sat at his door one midsummer night, 

Melted all over in sunshiny smiles ;— After the sun had sunk in the west, 
He stirred his glass with an old-school grace, And the lingering beams of golden light 
Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apace. Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 

Till the house grew merry from cellar to tiles :— While the odorous night-wind whispered ‘*Rest! ” 
“I'm a pretty old man,” he gently said, Gently, gently he bowed his head,— 

‘I’ve lingered a long while here below; There were angels waiting for him, I know 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is fled! ”’ He was sure of happiness, living or dead, 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. This jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

GEORGE ARNOLD. 
PREP LING, 


HERE is one sin which, it seems to me, is everywhere and by everybody underes- 
timated, tolerated with undue tolerance, and quite too much overlooked in our 
valuations of character. It is the sin of fretting. 

He who frets is never the one who mends. And when the fretter is one who is be- 
loved, whose nearness of relation to us makes his fretting at the weather seem almost like 
a personal reproach to us, then the misery of it becomes indeed insupportable. Most men 
call fretting a minor fault,—a foible, and not a vice. 

There is no vice, except drunkenness, which can so utterly destroy the peace, the 


happiness, of a home. Heer 


reyes THE MOUNTAIN HOME OF, THE ALCALDE. 


‘ " HERE the mountains repose in their blueness, With his flashing sword of silver,— 
e, ae 6 Where the sun first lands in his newness, Lay nestled the town of Renalda, 
[ne 2 And marshals his beams and his lances, Far known for its famous Alcalde, . 
Ere down to the vale he advances The judge of the mountain mine, 
With visor erect, and rides swiftly With a heart like the heart of woman, 
On the terrible night in his way, And humanity more than human; 
And slays him, and, daring and deftly, And famed for its maids and silver, 
Hews from him the beautiful day Rich mines and its mountain wine. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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I nave several times, when sailing on the ocean, seen a little bird which had been 
driven out to sea by the storm, light on the vessel panting for breath, all exhausted, and 
just ready to perish. Poor little spent thing! it could not sing es an angel. It 
could only put its head under its wing and say, ‘‘Let me be quiet! So, when fatigued 
with labor,wearied with travel, and oppressed with cares until, all exhausted, I reach the oy 
of love called Z/ome, every part of my body and every faculty of my soul says, ‘‘Let me rest!’ 
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THE HOME: OF CATO, THE®CGENSOR: 


¥/ E was a good father, a good husband, and an excellent economist. And as he did 
not think the care of his family a mean and trifling thing, which required only a 
superficial attention, it may be of use to give some account of his conduct in 


that respect. 
He chose his wife rather for her family than her fortune; persuaded, that though 


both the rich and the high-born have their pride, yet women of good families are more 
ashamed of any base and unworthy action, and more obedient to their husbands in every- 
thing that is good and honorable. He used to say that they who beat their wives and 
children laid their sacrilegious hands on the most sacred things in the world, and that he 
preferred the character of a good husband to that of a great senator. And he admired 
nothing more in Socrates than his living in an easy and quiet manner with an ill-tempered 
wife and stupid children. * * * As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, 
Cato took upon him the office of school-master to his son, though he had a slave named 
Chilo, who was a good grammarian, and taught several other children. But he tells us 
he did not choose that his son should be reprimanded by a slave, or pulled by the ears if 
he happened to be slow in learning; or that he should be indebted to so mean a person 
for his education. He was, therefore, himself his preceptor in grammar, in law, and in 
the necessary exercises. Tor he taught him not only how to throw a dart, to fight hand 
to hand, and ride, but to box, to endure heat and cold, and to swim the most rapid rivers. 
He farther acquaints us that he wrote histories for him with his own hand, in large char- 
acters, that, without stirring out of his father’s house, he might gain a knowledge of the 
great actions of the ancient Romans and of the customs of his country. He was as care- 
ful not to utter an indecent word before his son as he would have been in the presence 
of the vestal virgins; nor did he ever bathe with him. 

* * * While Cato was taking such excellent measures for forming his son to 
virtue, he found him naturally ductile both in genius and inclination; but as his body was 
too weak to undergo much hardship, his father was obliged to relax the severity of his 
discipline, and to indulge him a little in point of diet. Yet, with this constitution, he 
was an excellent soldier, and particularly distinguished himself under Paulus Atmilius in 
the battle against Perseus. On this occasion, his sword happening to be struck from his 
hand, the moisture of which prevented him from grasping it firmly, he turned to some of 
his companions with great concern, and begged their assistance in recovering it. He 
then rushed with them into the midst of the enemy, and having, with extraordinary 
efforts cleared the place where the sword was lost, he found it, with much difficulty , 
under heaps of arms, and dead bodies of friends as well as enemies, piled upon each 
other. Paulus A’milius admired this gallant action of the young man; and there is a 
letter still extant, written by Cato to his son, in which he extremely commends his high 
sense of honor expressed in the recovery of that sword. 

The young man afterward married Trotia, daughter to Paulus A’milius, and sister to 
young Scipio; the honor of which alliance was as much owing to his own as to his father’s 
merit. Thus Cato’s care in the education of his son, aneeeten the end proposed. 
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MUCH ADO. 


» HE CHILDHOOD HOME OF THE ALCALDE. 


ND he said to the men of the silver mine, 
With their eyes held up as to one divine, 
MON With his eyes held down to his untouched 
: wine: 

“It might have been where moonbeams kneel 
“At night beside some rugged steep; 

“It might have been where breakers reel, 

‘Or mild waves cradle men to sleep; 

‘Tt might have been in peaceful life, 

“Or mad tumult and storm and strife, 

“T drew my breath; it matters not. 

‘*A silvered head, a sweetest cot 

‘*A sea of tamarack and pine, 

““A peaceful stream, a balmy clime, 


eas 


~ HEN you think of it, friend, the worries, 
aKa The troubles that wear you out, 
ee Are often the veriest trifles, 
That common sense would flout; 
They write the forehead with wrinkles, 
They bow the shoulder with care; 
Yet a little patience would show you, friend, 
Just how their weight to bear. 


It’s somebody late to breakfast 
And the coffee growing cold; 
It’s a button that isn’t fastened, 
Or a string too slight to hold; 
And time and temper are wasted, 
And the fun is driven away, 
And all for the want of gentleness, 
The home is spoiled for a day. 


And the children make a litter 
Of toys upon the floor, 

And Johnny forgets to wipe his feet, 
And Susie -to shut the door; 
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‘“‘A cloudless sky, a sister’s smile, 

‘“‘A mother’s love, that sturdy time 

“Was strengthened as he strengthens wine, 

‘“‘Are mine, are with me all the while, 

‘‘Are hung in memory’s sounding halls, 

‘Are graven on her glowing walls. 

“But rage, nor rack, nor wrath of man, 

“Nor prayer of priest, nor price, nor ban, 

“Can wring from me their place or name, 

“Or why, or when, or whence I came; 

“Or why I left that childhood home, 

‘*‘A child of form yet old of soul, 

“And sought the wilds where tempests roll 

‘Round mountains white as driven foam.” 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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MUCH ADO. 


And who that hears you scolding, 
Which after awhile you’ll rue, 

Would deem those heedless little ones 
Just all the world to you? 


*Tis well that God and the angels 
Know better far than we, 

That our conscience and our conduct, friends, 
So seldom quite agree. 

*Tis well that the Lord is patient, 
And sees, not what we are, 

But what, at our best, we are fain to be, 
Unmoved by strife and jar. 


Ab me! for the little trifles, 
Of which our bitter brew 
Of sorrow and trouble is often mixed, 
As weakly, with much ado, 
We meet the smaller worries, 
That are quickly out of sight, 
When the sweep of a dark-winged angel 
Obscures our lives with might. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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GRANDMOTHER. 


YA, UTLIVED her usefulness? Nay, oh, nay! 
SS Never let grandmother even dream 
oe She could better be spared from her home 
: to-day 


Than in days when her hair wore its youth- 
ful gleam. 


Nay, though her hands, once so plump and strong, 
Grown thin and weak, cannot labor now; 

Nay, though the life battle fought so long 
Has left deep scars on her aged brow. 


Who so willing, when mamma is weary, 
To hush the baby upon her breast 

With old-time lullabies, quaint and cheery, 
Till it lies in peaceful, slumbrous rest? 


Straight to grandma goes wayward Willie, 
Whenrough runs the waves of his young life’s seas 
She steers him straithly, ‘‘will he, nill he,’’ 
Into the port where he ought to be. 


Madcap Nellie sits sweetly serious, 
Plying her needle by grandmamma’s chair; 
Strong, indeed, is the charm mysterious 
Holding the mischief so quietly there. 
Ah, grandma’s work can be done by her only! 
There’s a niche that only her chair can fill; 
There’s a void in the home, that is dark and lonely, 
When grandmamma’s loving voice is still. 
‘GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.”’ 


“We had a well—a deep old well— 

Where the spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops down from the mossy stones 
Were falling constantly.” 


THE LOW-ROOFED RANCHO. 
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A UR old brown homestead reared its walls, 
we From the wayside dust aloof, 
5S Neo Where the apple boughs could almost cast 
ii Their fruitage on its roof: 
And the cherry-tree so near it grew 
That when awake I’ve lain 
In the lonesome nights, I’ve heard the limbs 
As they creaked against the pane; 
And those orchard trees, O those orchard trees! 
I’ve seen my little brothers rocked in their tops by 
the summer breeze. 


The sweet-briar under the window sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 

And the damask rose by the garden fence, 
Were all the flowers we had. 

I’ve looked at many a flower since then, 
Exotics rich and rare, 

‘That to other eyes were lovelier, 
But not to me so fair; 

For those roses bright, O those roses bright! 
I have twined them with my sister’s locks that are 

laid in the dust from sight! 
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A.B OUR. HOMESTEAD. 


We had a well—a deep old well— 
Where the spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops, down from the mossy stones, 
Were falling constantly : 

And there never was water half so sweet 
As that in my little cup, 

Drawn up to the curb by the rude old sweep 
Which my father’s hand set up: 

And that deep old well, O that deep old well! 
ITremember yet the plashing sound of the bucket 

as it fell. 


Our homestead had an ample hearth 
Where at night we loved to meet; 
There my mother’s voice was always kind, 
And her smile was always sweet; 
And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 
And watched his thoughtful brow, 
With my childish hand in his raven hair— 
That hair is silver, now! 
But that broad hearth’s light, O that broad hearth’s 
light! 
And my father’s look, and my mother’s smile, they 


are in my heart to-night. 
PHBE Cary. 
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THE LOW- ROOFED RANCHO. 


, SAW a low-roofed rancho lie 

Far, far below at set of sun, 
Along the foothills crisp and dun— 
A lone sweet star in lower sky; 
Saw children sporting to and fro, 

The busy housewife come and go, 

And white cows come at her command, 
And none looked larger than my hand. 
Then worn and torn, and tanned and brown, 
And heedless all, 1 hastened down; 

A wanderer, wandering long and late, 

I stood before the rustic gate. 


Two little girls, with brown feet bare, 
And tangled, tossing, yellow hair, 
Played on the green, fantastic dressed, 
Around a great Newfoundland brute 
That lay half-resting on his breast, 
And with his red mouth opened wide 
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Would make believe that he would bite, 
As they assailed him left and right, 
And then sprang to the other side, 
And filled with shouts the willing air. 
Ob! sweeter far than lyre or lute 

To my then hot and thirsty heart, 

And better self so wholly mute, 

Were those sweet voices calling there. 


Though some sweet scenes my eyes have seen, 

Some melody my soul has heard, 

No song of any maid, or bird, 

Or splendid wealth of tropic scene, 

Or scene or song of anywhere, 

Has my impulsive soul so stirred, 

Or touched and thrilled my every part, 

Or filled me with such sweet delight, 

As those young angels sporting there. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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Can anything be so elegant as to have few wants and serve them one’s self? Parched 


corn, and a house with one apartment, that I may be free of all perturbations, that I may 
be serene and docile to what the mind shall speak, and girt and road-ready for the lowest 
mission of knowledge or goodness, is frugality for gods and heroes. 
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THE, OLD FARMHOUSE. 


HE easy chair, all patched with care, And the powder flask and the hunter’s horn 
Is placed by the cold hearth-stone; Have hung beside it for many a morn. 
With witching grace, in the old fire-place, 
The evergreens are strewn; For years have fled with a noiseless tread, 
And pictures long on the whitened wall, Like fairy dreams, away, 
And the old clock ticks in the cottage hall. And, in their flight, all shorn of his might, 
A father—old and gray; 
More lovely still, on the window sill, And the soft winds play with the snow-white- 
The dew-eyed flowers rest, hair, 


While midst the leaves, on the moss-grown eaves, And the old man sleeps in his easy chair. 
The martin builds her nest; 


And all day long the summer breeze Inside the door, on the sanded floor, 
Is whispering love to the bended trees. Light, airy footsteps glide, 
And a maiden fair, with flaxen hair, 
Over. the door, all covered o’er Kneels by the old man’s side— 
With a sack of dark green baize, An old oak wrecked by the angry storm, 
Lies the musket old, whose worth is told While the ivy clings to the trembling form. 
In th’ events of other days; ANONYMOUS. 


HOUSEHOLD FUN. 


S I think of it, [am growing surer that the light-hearted people, the children, 
the gay girls and merry lads, who are cheerful, not from a sense of duty, but 
because they are so happy thatthey cannot help themselves, are wortha great deal 

to the world. <‘‘Don’t you suppose God likes to see the flower bloom, and to hear the 

birds sing, and that he has made some people light-hearted on purpose that they may 
carry sunshine wherever they go, and cheer lonely hearts, and uplift drooping heads ?’’ 

What a boon it is to meet a person who goes singing on life’s way! What a benediction 

there is in a beaming face! We should be very careful how we repress and restrain the 

exuberant spirits of the young. They are abounding in vitality, these boys and girls of 
ours do not get tired easily, and who find something to laugh at where we are not so 
much amused. Let them laugh. Household fun should not be too quickly checked. 

There ought to be a margin for it in our home calculations. Study, and work, and 

thoughtfulness have their place, but play is just as legitimate, and just as essential to 

healthy living. We should not be in haste to condemn as volatile and giddy the girl who 
is bent, as it seems to us, on enjoyment and mirth rather than on merely serious occupa- 
tions. Hers may be the swiftest foot to go on love’s errands, the coolest hand to smooth 
the sick mother’s forehead, and the quickest brain to devise what to do in an emergency. 
Many a mercurial boy becomes the comforting pastor, the wise judge, the able man of 
business, the kind husband and father. To direct rather than to crush the abundant ef- 
florescent energy of the young, should be the aim of parents. The more light-hearted 
they are the better. Light-hearted is not always feather-headed. <A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.’’ Do not, then, be afraid of a little fun at home. Do not shut up 
your house, lest the sun should fade your carpets; and your hearts, lest a laugh should 
shake down a few of the musty old cobwebs that are hanging there. If you want te 
ruin your sons, let them think that all mirth and social enjoyment must be left at the: 
threshold without, when they come home at night. When once a home is regarded as 
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only a place to eat, drink, and sleep in, the work is begun that ends in gambling houses 
and reckless degradation. Young people must have fun and relaxation somewhere; if 
they do not find it at their own hearth-stones, they will seek it at other less profitable 
places. Therefore let the fire burn brightly at night in winter, and let the doors and 
windows be cheerfully thrown open in summer, and make the homestead delightful with 
all those little arts that parents so well understand. Don’t repress the buoyant spirits of 
your children. Half an hour of merriment within doors, and merriment of a home, 
blots out the remembrance of many a care and annoyance during the day; and the best 
safeguard that they can take with them into the world is the unseen influence of a bright 


little home sanctum. 
52, LONGING FOR HOME. 


> See 


(sti I but return to my woods once more, 
“ah And dwell in their depths as I have dwelt, 
(CLY Kneel in their mosses as I have knelt, 

Sit where the cool, white rivers run, 

Away from the world and half hid from the sun, 
Hear wind in the woods of my storm-torn shore, 
Glad to the heart with listening,— 

It seems to me that I then could sing, 

And sing as I never have sung before. 


e 


I miss, how wholly I miss my wood, 

My matchless, magnificent, dark-leaved firs 
That climb up the terrible heights of Hood, 
Where only the breath of white heaven stirs! 


[ea 


These Alps they are barren; wrapped in storms, 
Formless masses of Titan forms, 

They loom like ruins of a grandeur gone, 

And lonesome as death to look upon. 


O God! once more in my life to hear 
The voice of a wood that is loud and alive, 
That stirs with its being like a vast bee-hive! 
And oh, once more in my life to see 
The great bright eyes of the antlered deer; 
To sing with the birds that sing for me, 
To tread where only the red man trod, 
To say no word, but listen to God! 
JOAQUIN MILLER, IN “SONGS OF ITALY.” 
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WAHE hands are such dear hands; 

They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out, 

With trifles scarcely thought about, 

So many times; they do 

So many things for me, for you— 

If their fond wills mistake, 

We may well bend, not break. 


They: are such fond, frail lips, 

That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 

Them of discretion many times, 

Or if they speak too slow, or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by, for we may see 

Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow; 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 


WE MAY. 


Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute. 

Nor turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find, 

We see them! for not blind 

Is Love. We see them, but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 
They will not be 

Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes or even less, 
Remembrances to bless, 

Days change so many things—yes, hours, 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night 

May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient, for we know 

There is such a little way to go. 


“TI then was young and ‘Harry’ strong, 
The summer was bursting from sky and plain, 
Thrilling our blood as we bounded along, 
Till a picture flashed,—and I dropped the rein.” 


MY LAST GOOD NIGHT. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


ne 
By 
WAS young and ‘Harry’ was strong, 
} The summer was bursting from sky and 
sg) plain, 
Thrilling our blood as we bounded along, 
Till a picture flashed,—and I dropped the rein. 
A black sea-creek, that like a snake 
Slipped thro’ a low green league of sedge, 


An ebbing tide and a setting sun, 
And a hut and a woman by the edge. 


Her back was bent, and her wool was gray, 

The wrinkles lay close on the withered face; 
Children were buried and sold away,— 

The Freedom had come to the last of a race. 


She lived from a neighbor’s hominy-pot; 

There was praise in the hut when the ‘‘pain”’ passed 
by; 

From its floor of dirt the smoke curled out 

Where the shingles were patched with bright bluesky. 


*‘Aunt Phillis, you live here all alone?”’ 
I asked, and pitied the old gray head; 
Sure as a child, in quiet tone, 

“Me and Jesus, Massa,’’ she said. 


I started, for all the place was aglow 
With a presence I had not seen before: 
The air was full of a music low, 

And the guest divine stood at the door! 


Ay, it was true that the Lord of Life 
Who seeth the widow give her mite, 

Had watched this slave in her weary strife, 
And shown Himself to her longing sight. 


The hut and the dirt, the rags and the skin, 
The groveling want and the darkened mind,— 
I looked on this,—but the Lord within; 

Oh, I would what He saw was in me to find! 


A childlike soul, whose faith had force 
To see what the angels see in bliss; 

She lived and the Lord lived,—so of course 
They lived together,—she knew but this. 


And the life that I had almost despised 
As something to pity, so poor and low, 
Had already borne fruit that the Lord so prized; 
He loved to come near and see it grow. 


No sorrow for her that the life was done! 

A few days more of the hut’s unrest, 

A little while longer to sit in the sun, 

Then!—He would be host and she would be 
guest! 


And up above, if an angel of light 
Should stop on his errand of love some day, 
And ask, ‘*Who lives in the mansion bright?” 
“Me and Jesus,’? Aunt Phillis will say. 

W. C. GANNETT. 
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Mya eas GOOD NIGH. 


LEEP on, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted! 
My last good night! Thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake; 
Till age, or grief, or sickness must 
Marry my body to that dust 
It so much loves, and fills the room 
My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 


Stay for me there! I will not fail 
To meet thee in the hollow vale. 
And think not much of my delay: 
I am already on the way, 

And follow thee with all the speed 
Desire can make, or sorrow heed. 
Each minute is a short degree, 

And every hour a step towards thee. 


At night when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise nearer my nest 

Of life, almost by eight hours’ sail, 
Than when sleep breathed his drowsy gale, 


Thus from the sun my vessel steers 
And my day’s compass downward bears; 
Nor labor I to stem the tide 

Through which to thee I swiftly glide. 


*Tis time, with shame and grief I yield, 
Thou like the van first tak’st the field, 
And gotten hast the victory, 

In thus adventuring to die 

Before me, whose more years might crave 
A just precedence in the grave. 

But hark! my pulse, like a soft drum 
Beats my approach, tells thee I come; 
And slow howe’er my marches be, 

I shall at last sit down by thee. 


The thought of this bids me go on, 
And wait my dissolution 

With hope and comfort. Dear, forgive 
The crime,—I am content to live 
Divided, with but half a heart, 

Till we shall meet and never part. 


HENRY KING 
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OW dear to my heart are the scenes of my 
childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to 
view !— 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 
wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew! 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by 
its 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell; 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


THE OLD GAKEN BUCKET 


How ardent Iseized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell! 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the 
well— 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green, mossy brim to receive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips! 


“The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it; 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well—” 


The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it; 

And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well— 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 


That moss-covered vessel I hailed as a treasure; 
For often at noon, when returned from the field, 

I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure— 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 


Not a full, blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
The brightest that beauty or revelry sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved habitation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket that hangs in the well— 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well. 
SAMUEL WoopWoRTH. 
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TOPE CHASING BUTTERELIBS: 


Ss 
zs ‘ITTLE Tottie’s in the meadow Then she shouts aloud for ‘¢‘mamma!”’ 
fx 54 Where the morning sunbeam lies, As she nears the butterfly, 
ey Where the clover-blooms are thickest, Saying, ‘“‘mamma, come and help me, 
Chasing golden butterflies. You can catch him if you try!” 


Here and there she picks a flower, 
And a merry song she sings, 

As she tries in vain to capture 
One with yellow-spotted wings. 


Little Tottie, sweetest sunbeam 

That has blest our earthly way, 

May the brightness that surrounds thee 
Never, never pass away! 


Now her laugh rings out so cheery, And though contact dims the luster 

As she fights the honey-bee, Of the butterfly’s gilt wings, 

While he sips the fragrant roses,— May’st then find the priceless blessing 

Nectar fit for king to see; Fading not with earthly things. 
ess othe NS j 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


ng YB, 

i F a happy marriage has given and ensures to man peace at home, let there be no 
We dread of the caprices of chance; his happiness is sheltered from the strokes of 
VO. fortune. A wife, gentle and affectionate, sensible and virtuous, will fill his whole 
heart, and leave no room for sadness. What will he care for the loss of property when 
he possesses this treasure? Is not his house sufficiently magnificent as long as she com- 
mands respect to it—splendid enough, as long as her presence adorns it? <A cottage 
where virtue dwells, is far superior to a palace; it becomes a temple. 

If he were deprived of a high and valuable office, he would scarcely notice it, for he 
occupies the first and best place in the heart of her he loves. If he be not separated from 
her, banishment itself cannot become to him an entire exile; for in her person he views 
an image of his country. 

Through her exertions, order reigns in his household, as well as peace to the soul. If in- 
justice or ingratitude irritate or grieve him, her caresses will appease, and her smiles 
console him. 

Her commendation is glory; she, too, is his conscience; he thinks himself good 
when he raises her affections, and great when she admires him. He sees in her reason 
personified, and wisdom in action, for she feels all that the philosophers of every age have 
only thought. 

As modest as the violet, she shuns display, and diffuses in the shades around her the 
perfume of virtue and happiness. 

Labors, pains, pleasures, opinions, sentiments and thought are in common between 
them; and, as she never expresses more or less than what she feels, he reads at a glance 
her thoughts, in her gestures; and, even in her eyes, he can apply to her what used to be 
said of Pompey when young: ‘The thought was uttered before the voice had sounded.” 

If he be ill, the double balm of love and friendship comes to his aid; numberless 
delicate and affectionate attentions dispel uneasiness, and waken hope. Pain itself smiles 
upon tenderness, and again knows pleasure. 

If poverty should compel him to labor for a livelihood; if the fatigues of war or 
of state affairs should have exhausted his strength, or enfeebled his health, she alleviates 
the toil by sharing it. 

How easy and short does the voyage of life appear with such a companion! As in 
the Fortunate isles, he always finds in the same time buds, flowers, and fruits! His sum- 
mer has retained and preserved the charms of his spring; and old age has drawn near 


without his perceiving its approach. 
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That He, who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 


HEN homeward all take off their several 
way; And decks the lily fair, in flowery pride, 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest: Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, For them and for their little ones provide; 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 
ROBERT BuRNS. 


LEE, 


ZEB, 
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“The parent-pair their secret homage pay.” 


ADDRESS TO A HUSBAND. 


H, grant my prayer and let me go, At night my smiles shall check thy sighs 
Thy toils to share, thy path to smooth; And my fond arms support thy head. 

Is there a want, a wish, a wo, 
And if thy vexing cares should dart 


Which wedded love can fail to soothe? 
Some hasty word, my zeal to chill, 


Still this unchanging, tender heart, 


The sacred vow I made shall fill. 
Miss PORTER. 


At morn, when sleep still seals thine eyes, 
My hand thy temperate meal shall spread; 


THE OLD COUPLE. 


RY 


F I could see him again, 


lf I could hear him say, 
Merry and kind as he used to do, 
SSC, 


‘*Well, little wife, what has come to you 


All through the busy day, 
While I have been away?’’ 


Often then I was cross; 
Often I used to reply, 


‘*What comes to a woman everywhere? 
Washing, and baking, and household care; 


I declare it makes me cry 
To think how my days go by!” 


Then he would kiss me again, 
Try to be still more kind; 
Tenderly say, ‘‘My poor little wife! 


Would I could give you an easier life!” 


How could I be so unkind? 
Oh, bow could I be so blind? 


(o arg! 


IPS COULD SEE HIM “AGAIN. 


God took him away one day, 
Took him away from me; 
Now, though I labor the whole day through, 
Nobody asks: ‘“‘What has come to you?” 
Nobody pities or shares 
The weight of my household cares. 


Oh, yes, I have children, too; 
A mother cannot complain; 
But never a son or a daughter’s grace 
Can fill the void of their father’s place. 
A mother cannot complain, 
But, oh, for my husband again! 


If I had only known 
That I should ever find 
It was an angel love that for years 
Worked for me, cared for me, dried my tears, 
I had been far more kind; 
But, oh, I was so blind! so blind! 
LILLIE E. BARR, IN ‘“‘LEDGER.”’ 
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THOM sae OL Riek. 


T stands in a sunny meadow, 
The house so sunny and brown, 


The trees fold their green arms around it, 
The trees a century old: 


And the winds go chanting through them, 


And the sunbeams drop their gold! 


The cowslips spring in the marshes, 
And the roses bloom on the hill: 

And beside the brook in the pasture 
The herds go feeding at will. 


The children have gone and left them; 
They sit in the sun alone: 

And the old wife’s ears are failing, 
As she harks to the well-known tone 


That won her heart in girlhood, 
That has soothed her in. many a care, 
And praises her now for the brightness 
Her old face used to wear. 


She thinks again of her bridal— 
How, dressed in ker robe of white, 

She stood by her gay young lover 
In the morning’s rosy light. 


Oh! the morning is rosy as ever, 
But the rose from her cheek has fled; 


1 With its cumbrous old stone chimney 
* And the gray roof sloping down! 


And the sunshine still is golden, 


But it falls on a silvered head. 


And the girlhood dreams, once vanished, 


Come back in her winter time, 


Till her feeble pulses tremble 


With the thrill of springtime prime. 


And looking forth from the window. 
She thinks how the trees have grown, 
Since clad in her bridal whiteness, 
She crossed the old doorstone. 


Though dimmed her eyes’ bright azure, 
And dimmed her hair’s young gold, 
The love in her girlhood plighted 
Has never grown dim or old. 


They sat in their place in sunshine 
Till the day was almost done: 

And then, at its close, an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 


He folded their hands together, 
He touched their eyelids with balm; 
And their last breath floated upward, 
Like the close of a solemn psalm. 


Like a bridal pair, they traversed 
The unseen mystic road 
That leads to the beautiful city 
“Whose builder and maker is God.”’ 
‘*PROVIDENCE JOURNAL.” 
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“Good night! the little lips touch ours, 
The little arms enfold us.’? 
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OOD night—the little lips touch ours, 
The little arms enfold us; 


They might. forever hold us! 


Good night! we answer back and smile, 
And kiss the drecping eyes; 


< et And oh, that thus through coming years 


GOOD: NIGHT: 


But in our trembling hearts the while 
The wistful queries rise: 


Who, in the weary years to come, 
When we are hid from sight, 

Will clasp these little hands and kiss 
These little lips ‘‘good-night!” 


SET ae Oe as 


Ap, OMANCE is the truth of imagination and boyhood. 


Homer’s horses clear the 
world with a bound. The child’s eye needs no horizon to its prospect. An 
oriental tale is not too vast. Pearls dropping from trees are only falling leaves 
in autumn. The palace that grew up in a night merely awakens a wish to liveinit. The 
impossibilities of fifty years are the commonplaces of five. 

What philosopher of the school-room, with the mental dowry of four summers, ever 
questions the power of the wand that opened the dark eyes of the beautiful princess; or 
subtracts a single inch from the stride of seven leagues? The giant-killer with the 
familiar name has the boy’s whole heart. And if Johnson in anger put down from his 
knee a little girl who had never read Pilgrim’s Progress, what a frown would he have cast 
upon her whose tears do not trickle over the Glass Slipper! 


Rev. Rost. Aris WILuLMoTT. 


AFTER ALL. 


Then the grandsire speaks, in a whisper,— 
“The end no man can see; 

But we give him to his country, 
And we give our prayers to Thee.” 


HE apples are ripe in the orchard, 

The work of the reaper is done, 
And the golden woodlands redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 


The violets star the meadows, 
The rosebuds fringe the door, 

And over the grassy orchard 
The pink-white blossoms pour. 


At the cottage-door the grandsire 
Sits, pale, in his easy-chair, 
While a gentle wind of twilight 

Plays with his silver hair. 


But the grandsire’s chair is empty, 
The cottage is dark and _ still, 

There’s a nameless grave in the battle-field, 
And a new one under the hill. 


A woman is kneeling beside him; 
A fair young head is prest, 

In the first wild passion of sorrow, 
Against his aged breast. 


And a pallid, tearless woman 
By the cold hearth sits alone; 
And the old clock in the corner 


Ticks on with a steady drone. 
Wn. WINTER. 


And far from over the distance 
The faltering echoes come, 

Of the flying blast of trumpet 
And the rattling roll of drum. 


Fear not, his merits must prevail, 


Ask but in faith, it shall be done. 
ANONYMOUS, 


DEPEND on Him, thou canst not fail, 
Make all thy wants and wishes known; 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 


‘i yee cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, He wales a portion with judicious care; 


uM They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; And ‘‘Let us worship God!” he says, with solemn air. 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 


The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride; They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 


His bonnet reverently is laid aside, They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 
His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ bare; Perhaps, ‘‘Dundee’s”’ wild warbling measures rise, 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, Or plaintive “‘Martyrs,’’ worthy of the name; 
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“The priest-like father reads the sacred page.” 
Or noble ‘“‘Elgin’”’ beats the heavenward flame, Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; Or how the royal Bard did groaning lie 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise; Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page, Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


How Abram was the friend of God on high; ROBERT BURNS. 


: rOC<G > 


Conscience is that faculty of our being by which we perceive right and wrong 
in the realm of our choices and intentions. 
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Vy BABYS FEET: 


ITHIN my palm, like rose leaves, dainty Greater than that of Him who is love’s fount— 


sweet, Who sent from Heaven these dainty baby feet 

I fold, with tenderest love, two little feet; To make thy mother’s love and life complete? 
Two little feet, twin flowerets, come to bring What truer hand than His could mark thy path? 
To mother’s heart the first sweet breath of spring. What greater love than God, thy Father, hath? 
Wearied with play, at last they lie at rest, What greater wisdom shield thee from all strife? 
One satin sole against its fair mate pressed. What greater mercy grant eternal life? 
Dear little feet, fain would this hand e’er shield When shadows come and clouds obscure thy way, 
Thy tender flesh from thorns which lie concealed He knows that darkness only heralds day. 
Along the path that, stretching through the years, If bruised thy flesh, though mother’s heart may 
Leads on to God through joy and silent tears. bleed, 
O! would that I could pluck from thy dear way He, in his mercy, knows thy greatest need. 
Whate’er might tempt those little feet to stray. Then, little feet, though mother’s prayers must rise 
What, though my hands be torn by thorn and stone, In love and trust, that never doubt implies, 
The joy for all my pain would soon atone; That God thy steps may lead in ways aright, 
If but thy mother planned thy life for thee, And keep thy soul from sin’s unholy blight, 
No other path as bright as thine should be. I’ll leave thy future in His hands alone, 
But what am J, that I my love should count And know, at last, he’ll bring thee safely home. 


“RELIGIOUS HERALD.”’ 
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¥ APPY season of childhood! Kind Nature, thou art to all a bountiful mother; that 
visitest the poor man’s hut with auroral radiance; and for thy nursling hast pro- 
vided a soft swathing of love and infinite hope, wherein he waxes Ae slumbers, 
aaneg round by sweetest dreams! If the paternal cottage still shuts us in, its roof still screens 
us; with a Father we have as yet a prophet, priest, and ein and an obedience that makes us 
free. The young spirit has awakened out of eternity, and knows not what we mean by 
time; as yet time is no fast-hurrying stream, but a sportful, sunlit ocean; years to the 
child are as ages: ah! the secret of vicissitude, of that slower or quicker decay and 
ceaseless down-rushing of the universal world-fabric, from the granite mountain to the 
man or day-moth, is yet unknown; and in a motionless universe we taste what afterwards 
in this quick-whirling universe is forever denied us, the balm of rest. Sleep on, thou fair 
child, for thy long, rough journey is at hand! A little while, and thou shalt sleep no 
more, but thy very dreams shall be of mimic battles; thou too, with old Arnauld, wilt 
have to say in stern patience: ‘‘Rest? rest? Shall I not have all eternity to rest in?’’ 

Celestial Nepenthe! though a Pyrrhus conquer empires and an Alexander sack the 
world, he finds thee not; and thou hast once fallen gently, of thy own accord, on the 
eyelids, on the heart, of every mother’s child. For as yet, sleeping and waking are one: 
the fair life-garden rustles infinite around, and everywhere is dewy fragrance, and the 
budding of hope. | 

* * * On fine evenings I was wont to ‘carry forth my supper, (bread-crumb 
boiled in milk,) and eat it out-of-doors. On the coping of the orchard wall, which I 
could reach by climbing, or still more easily if Father Andreas would set up the pruning 
ladder, my porringer was placed: there, many a sunset, have I, looking at the distant 
western mountains, consumed, not without relish, my evening meal. Those hues of gold 
and azure, that hush of world’s expectation as day died, were still a Hebrew speech for 
CARLYLE, 
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“So pray, little Ida, then dress and be glad, 
The hour is too lovely for one to be sad.” 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


And sister will take you to welcome the 
light; 

The buds are all opening, the dew’s on the 
flower— 

If you shake but a branch there comes down 
a shower. 


By the side of their mothers out under the trees 

How the young lambs are skipping about as they 
please! 

And by all those rings on the water, I know 

The fishes are merrily swimming below. 

The bee, I dare say, has been long on the wing, 
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tre IM OsSISPERS. 


To get honey from every flower of spring; 
For the bee never idles, but labors all day, 
And seems to think work is far better than play. 


The lark gaily sings, for it loves the bright sun, 

And rejoices that now the gay spring is begun; 

For the spring is so cheerful, I think ’twould be 
wroug 

If we did not feel happy to hear the lark’s song. 


So pray, little Ida, then dress and be glad, 
The hour is too lovely for one to be sad; 
For bright is the morning, and sister Marie 
Will lead you abroad all its beauties to see. 
.  Lapy Fiora Hastings. 
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SEU RDAY NIGHT. 


: LACING the little hats all in a row, 
Ready for church on the morrow, you know, 
Washing wee faces and little black fists, 
Getting them ready and fit to be kissed; 

Putting them into clean garments and white, 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Spying out holes in the little worn hose, 
Laying by shoes that are worn thro’ the toes, 
Looking o’er garments so faded and thin— 
Who but a mother knows where to begin? 
Changing a button to make it look right, 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Calling the little ones all ’round her chair, 
Hearing them lisp their soft evening prayer; 
Telling them stories of Jesus of, old, 


Qu» oF 


Who loves to gather the sheep to His fold. 
Watching, they listen with childish delight— 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Creeping so softly to take a last peep, 
After the little ones all are asleep; 

Anxious to know if the children are warm, 
Tucking the blankets round each little form; 
Kissing each little face, rosy and bright— 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Kneeling down gently beside the white bed, 

Lowly and meekly she bowed down her head, 

Praying, as only a mother can pray, 

“God guide and keep them from going astray.”’ 
ANONYMOUS. 


a ra 2 


HERE’S a beautiful realm in the far away 
past, 
All lovely with sunshine and flowers, 
And yoices as sweet as the songs of the 
birds, 
Laugh away the bright, happy hours. 
I can hear them now come echoing back, 
As I watch the starry dome, 
And memory bells chime soft and low— 
Home, Sweet Home. 


There’s a coming step! now a gentle hand 
Rests lightly upon my brow— 

A whispered word and the sweet caress 
Call me back to the beautiful now; 


FOME, SWEET HOME. 


To another realm where flowers bloom, 
From which nothing can tempt me to roam, 
And my heart-throbs chime with voices sweet, 
Home, Sweet Home. 


The voices loved so in that long ago, 
And those which, make music now, 

The coming step and the hand whose touch 
Lingers gently on my brow— 

I hope to greet in that fadeless realm, 
Beyond the starry dome, 

Where angel voices welcome breathe, to 

Home, Sweet Home. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 


“full of trouble and full of care; 
To stay at home is best. 


Weary and homesick and distressed, 
They wander east, they wander west, 


And are baffled and beaten and blown about 


For those that wander they know not where 


By the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 
To stay at home is best. 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest: 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O’er all that flutter their wings and fly, 
A hawk is hovering in the sky: 
To stay at home is best. 
LONGFELLOW. 
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BLOOMINGYOV ER. TEik sDOOER: 


COTTAGE, all fitted and furnished, 
Stands daintily over the way, 
VO) And here a young pair to housekeeping 

The place seemed homelike and cozy, 
The sun shone bright on the floor, 
Yet one dewy evé saw them planting 

A rose to bloom over the door. 


Ah, how they watched over its growing, 
And trained it with tenderest arts, 
And swift as its bright buds unfolded, 
The love of home grew in their hearts. 
The husband came home in the evening, 
All weary and worn from the store, 
To find the wife’s welcome the sweeter 
That roses bloomed over the door. 


But they say ‘‘love flies out of the window 
When poverty enters the door,”’ 

But against all trials and troubles 
The two young hearts garnered full store, 


Came promptly the first day of May; 


For, when feil the hush of the twilight, 
They whispered anew love’s sweet lore, 

Wove closer the bonds of affection 
While roses bloomed over the door. 


And when the dark days closed around them, 
And poverty’s wave overbore, 

To keep the poor home how they struggled, 
Where roses bloomed over the door. 

And now, all their ‘‘trial time’’ ended, 
They dwell in the sunlight once more, 

And love brightly gleams on the hearthstone 
Where roses bloom over the door. 


Ye new-mated pairs who are building 
Your home nests, now heed, [ implore, 

This lesson—that love lingers longest 
Where roses bloom over the door. 

So ye who count home more than shelter, 
Plant ere the bright springtime is o’er— 

To make home the brighter and dearer— 


A rose to bloom over the door. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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TEE COMAGE DOOk. 


IS sweet companionship to hold 


And ne’er be heart of mine so cold 
As not to estimate its worth. 


°Tis good in lowly life to trace 
And pause o’er every sunny spot 
Whose gentle, unobtrusive grace 
Adorns the peasant’s lowly lot. 
* * * * * * 
Dearer to me that humble home, 
With verdant foliage mantled o’er, 
Than many a rich and stately dome 
With pampered menials at its door. 
* * ” * * * 


With childhood in its hour of mirth! 


And more delightful far to me 
Than Wealth’s cold splendor, Fashion’s noise, 
The quiet and contented glee 
Of the sweet children’s cottage joys. 


Loveliest of all to feel and know 
That Happiness, denied to none, 

Dwells not in outward pomp or show, 
But by the poorest may be won. 


Go! trace her steps the wide earth round, 
And thou shalt own, thy travels o’er, 
She ne’er in sweeter guise is found 
Than by the peasant’s cottage door. 
BERNARD BARTON. 
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i: COMP ho DAISY LIFE AT WEIMAR. 


ASSING through an ante-chamber, where, in cupboards, stand his mineralogical 
collections, we enter the study, a low-roofed, narrow room, somewhat dark, for 
it is lighted only through two tiny windows, and furnished with a simplicity 

quite touching to behold. In the centre stands a piain oval table of unpolished oak. No 
arm-chair is to be seen, no sofa, nothing which speaks of ease. A plain hard chair has 
beside it the basket in which he used to place his handkerchief. Against the wall, onthe 
right, is a long pear-tree table, with book-shelves, on which stand lexicons and manuals. 
Here hangs a pincushion, venerable in dust, with the visiting-cards, and other trifles 
which death has made sacred. Here, also, a medallion of Napoleon, with this circum- 
scription: ‘‘Scilicet immenso superest ex nomine multum.’’ On the side-wall again, a 
bookcase, with some works of poets. On the wall to the left is a long desk of soft wood, 
at which he was wont to write. A sheet of paper with notes of contemporary history is 
fastened near the door, and behind this door schematic tables of music and geology. The 
same door leads into a bedroom: it is a closet with a window. A simple bed, an arm- 
chair by its side, and a tiny washing-table, with a small white basin on it and a sponge, 
is allthe furniture. . . . . From the other side of the study we enter the library, 
which should rather be called a lumber room of books. Rough deal-shelves hold the 
books, with bits of paper, on which are written ‘‘philosophy,”’ ‘‘history,’’ ‘‘poetry,’’ &c., 
to mark the classification. He rose at seven, sometimes earlier, after a sound and pro- 
longed sleep; for, like Thorwaldsen, he had a ‘‘talent for sleeping,’ only surpassed by 
his talent for continuous work. ‘Till eleven he worked without interruption. A cup of 
chocolate was then brought, and he resumed work till one. At two he dined. This meal 
was the important meal of the day. His appetite was immense. Even on the days when 
he complained of not being hungry, he ate much more than most men. Puddings, 
sweets, and cakes were always welcome. He sat a long while over his wine, chatting 
gaily to some friend or other—for he never dined alone—or to one of the actors, whom 
he often had with him, after dinner, to read over their parts, and to take his instructions. 
He was fond of wine, and drank daily his two or three bottles. Lest this statement 
should convey a false impression, I hasten to recall to the reader’s recollection the very 
different habits of our fathers in respect of drinking. It was no unusual thing to be called 
a ‘*three-bottle man’’ in those days in England, when the three bottles were of port or 
Burgundy; and Goethe, a Rhinelander, accustomed from boyhood to wine, drank a wine 
which his English contemporaries would have called water. The amount he drank never 
did more than exhilarate him; never made him unfit for work or for society. Over his 
wine, then, he sat some hours; no such thing as dessert was seen upon his table in those 
days; not even the customary coffee after dinner. His mode of living was extremely 
simple; and even when persons of very modest circumstances burned wax, two poor tal- 
low candles were all that could be seen in his rooms. In the evening he went often to the 
theatre, and there his customary glass of punch was brought at six o’clock. If not at the 
theatre, he received friends at home. Between eight and nine a frugal supper was laid, 
but he never took anything except a little salad or preserves. By ten o’clock he was 
usually in bed. Gro. H. Lewes. 
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LONGINGS. FOR HOME. 


SONG of a boat :— I pray you hear my song of a nest, 


Xe Sy 
i 
There was once a boat on a pillow: For it is not long;— 
NGS Lightly she rocked to her port remote, You shall never light in a summer quest 
And the foam was white in her wake like The bushes among— 
snow, Shall never light on a prouder sitter, 
And her frail mast bowed when the breeze would A fairer nestful, nor ever know 
blow, A softer sound than their tender twitter, 
And bent like the wand of willow. That wind-like did come and go. 
I shaded mine eyes, one day, when a boat I had a nestful once of my own, 
Went curtseying over the billow; Ah happy, happy I! 
I marked her course till a dancing mote Right dearly I loved them; but when they were 
She faded out on the moonlit foam, grown 
And I stayed behind in the dear loved home; They spread out their wings to fly— 
And my thoughts all day were about the boat, O, one after one they flew away, 
And my dreams upon the pillow. Far up to the heavenly blue, 
To the better country, the upper day, 
I pray you hear my song of a boat, And—I wish I was going too. 
For it is but short;— 
My boat, you shall find none fairer afloat, I pray you, what is the nest to me, 
In river or port. My empty nest? 
Long I looked out for the lad she bore, And what is the shore where I stood to see 
On the open, desolate sea, My boat sail down to the west? 
And I think he sailed to the heavenly shore, Can I call that home where I anchor yet, 
For he came not back to me,— Though my good man has sailed? 
Ah, me! } Can I call that home where my nest was set, 
Now all its hope has failed? 
A song of a nest:— Nay, but the port where my sailor went, 
There was once a nest in a hollow; And the land where my nestlings be: 
Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed, There is the home where my thoughts are sent, 
Soft and warm, and full to the brim— The only home for me,— 
Vetches leaned over it purple and dim, Ah, me! 
With buttercup buds to follow. JEAN INGELOW. 
OG 


HOME IN -CEiyY VAND: NE COM Nii. 


HE Reverend Robert Collyer made the remark on one occasion that during his 
twenty years’ residence in Chicago he had not known of a single man who had 
come prominently to the front in any pursuit who was born and bred in a large 

city. The leading men in every calling—judges, lawyers, clergymen, editors, merchants, 

and so on—had been reared in the country, away from the follies, the vices and the en- 
ervating influences that are known to exist in all large towns. Fashion reduces all young 
men and women to the same dull and uninteresting level. New York is now an old city. 

It has produced generations of men. How few of them have ever made their mark, there 

or elsewhere! It cannot be said that they go into other parts of the country and there 

develop the higher forms of manhood. They are never heard of except in the agere- . 

gated, concrete form of ‘‘our fellow-citizens.’’ How much of a man is due to the quali- 

ties born in him, and how much to his early environment, no philosopher has been able to 

tellus; but it is impossible to conceive of a sagacious intellect like that of Lincoln, of a 

glorious mind like Webster’s, emerging from the false glitter and noisy commotion of the 
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city. We think of Washington, the patrician sage, pacing among the stately oaks of 
old Virginia; of Jefferson in his country-seat, and of John Ragin tilling his farm in 
Massachusetts. These men, it is true, flourished at a time when there were no large 
cities in the United States. But later on we see Lincoln and Garfield reaching the top- 
most round of fame’s ladder from the obscurity of country homes. Not one American 
President, from first to last, was born in a city. 
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RRA, ON THE BANKS OF THE TENNESSEE. 


SIT by the open window 


To many a fond remembrance 
And look to the hills away, My thoughts are backward cast, 
Over beautiful undulations As I sit by the open window 
( That glow with the flowers of May— And recall the faded past— 
And as the lights and the shadows For all along the windings 
With the passing moments change, Of the ever-moving years, 
Comes many a scene of beauty Lie wrecks of hope and of purpose 
Within my vision’s range— That I now behold through tears— 
But there is not one among them And of all them, the saddest 
That is half so dear to me, That is thus brought back to me, 
As an old log-cabin I think of Makes holy that old log-cabin 
On the banks of the Tennessee. On the banks of the Tennessee. 


Now up from the rolling meadows, 
And down from the hill-tops now, 
Fresh breezes steal in at my window, 


Glad voices now greet me daily, 
Sweet faces I oft behold, 
Yet I sit by the open window, 


And sweetly fan my brow— And dream of the times of old— 
And the sounds that they gather and bring me, Of a voice that on earth is silent, 
From rivulet, and meadow, and hill, Of a face that is seen no more, 
Come in with a touching cadence, Of a spirit that faltered not ever 
And my throbbing bosom fill— In the struggle of days now o’er— 
But the dearest thoughts thus wakened, And a beautiful grave comes pictured 
And in tears brought back to me, Forever and ever to me, 
Cluster round that old log-cabin From a knoll near that old log-cabin 
On the banks of the Tennessee. On the banks of the Tennessee. 
W. D. GALLAGHER. 
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PEEL YOUR WwW LRE. 


mF you are in any trouble or quandary, tell your wife—that is if you have one—all 
about it at once. Ten to one her invention will solve your difficulty sooner than 
all your logic. The wit of woman has been praised, but her instincts are quicker 
and keener than her reason. Counsel with your wife, or mother or sister, and be assured, 
light will flash upon your darkness. Women are too commonly adjudged as verdant in 
all but purely womanish affairs. No philosophical students of the sex thus judge them. 
Their intuitions, or insights, are the most subtle. In counseling a man to tell his wife, 
we would go farther, and advise him to keep none of his affairs a secret from her. Manv 
a home has been happily saved, and many a fortune retrieved, by a man’s full confidence 
in his ‘*better-half.’’ Woman is far more a seer and prophet than man, if she be given 
afair chance. As a general rule, wives confide the minutest of their plans and thoughts 
to their husbands, having no involvements to screen from them. Why not reciprocate, 
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if but for the pleasure of meeting confidence with confidence? 


THE RETURN. 


We are certain that no 


man succeeds so well in the world as he who, taking a partner for life, makes her the 


partner of his purposes and hopes. 


check and set right with her almost universally right instincts. 
significant title as applied to man’s companion. 
And what she most craves and most deserves is con- 


ness, difficulty and sorrow of life. 


What is wrong of his impulse or judgment, she will 


‘‘Help-meet’’ was no in- 
She is a help-meet to him in every dark- 


fidence—without which love is never free from a shadow. 


eee 


AST thou come with the heart of thy child- 
hood back? 
The free, the pure, the kind?”’ 
So murmured the trees in my homeward 
track, 
As they played to the mountain-wind. 


‘Hath thy soul been true to its early love?” 
Whispered my native streams; 

“Hath thy spirit nursed amidst hill and grove, 
Still revered its first high dreams?”’ 


‘‘Hast thou borne in thy bosom the holy prayer 
Of the child in his parent-halls?’’— 

Thus breathed a voice on the morning air, 
From the old ancestral walls. 


“Hast thou kept thy faith with the faithful dead, 
Whose place of rest is nigh? 

With the father’s blessing o’er thee shed, 
With the mother’s trusting eye?”’ 


oe 


AE RE DUN: 


Then my tears gushed forth in a sudden rain, 
As I answered,—‘‘O, ye shades! 

I bring not my childhood’s heart again 
To the freedom of your glades.”’ 


“T have turned from my first pure love aside, 
O, bright and happy streams! 

Light after light, in my soul have died,— 
The day-spring’s glorious dreams. 


‘And the holy prayer from my thoughts hath 
pass’d, 
The prayer at my mother’s knee; 
Darkened and troubled I come at last, 
Home of my boyish glee! 


“But I bear from my childhood a gift of tears, 
To soften and atone; 
And O, ye scenes of those blessed years, 
They shall make me again your own!”’ 
FELICIA HEMANS. 


Bo ON age 


Y Nf AN’S home is everywhere. On ocean’s flood, 
Sev Where the strong ship with storm-defying 
aye tether : 

oo Doth link in stormy brotherhood 
Earth’s utmost zones together, 
Where’er the red gold glows, the spice-trees wave, 
Where the rich diamond ripens, mid the flame 
Of vertic suns that ope the stranger’s grave, 
He with bronzed cheek and daring step doth 
rove; 
He with short pang and slight 
Doth turn him from the checkered light 
Of the fair moon through his own forests dancing, 
Where music, joy, and love 
Were his young hours entrancing; 
And where ambition’s thunder-claim 
Points out his lot, 
Or fitful wealth allures to roam, 
There doth he make his home, 
Repining not. 


MAN—WOMAN. 


It is not thus with Woman. The far halls, 
Though ruinous and lone, 
Where first her pleased ear drank a nursing mother’s 
tone; 
The home with humble walls, 
Where breathed a parents prayer around her 
bed; 
The valley where, with playmates true, 
She culled the strawberry, bright with dew; 
The bower where Love her timid footsteps led; 
The hearthstone where her children grew; 
The damp soil where she cast 
The flower seeds of her hope, and saw them bide 
the blast,— 
Affection with unfading tint recalls, 
Lingering round the ivied walls, 
Where every rose hath in its cup a bee, 
Making fresh honey of remembered things, 
Each rose without a thorn, each bee bereft of stings. 
Lypia H. SIGOURNEY. 
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12 Pr MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS. 
UN 
aK HEN I upon thy bosom lean, Weel pleased they see our happy days, 
free And fondly clasp thee a’ my ain, Nor envy’s sel’ finds aught to blame; 
I glory in the sacred ties And aye when weary cares arise, 
That made us ane wha ance were twain. Thy bosom still shall be my hame. 
A mutual flame inspires us baith, 
The tender look, the meltin’ kiss: Ill lay me there and tak’ my rest; 
Even years shall ne’er destroy our love, And if that aught disturb my dear, 
But only gi’e us change o’ bliss. Plu bid her laugh her cares away, 
And beg her not to drop a tear. 
Hae I a wish? it’s a’ for thee! Hae I a joy? it’s a’ her ain! 
I ken thy wish is me to please; United still her heart and mine; 
Our moments pass sae smooth away, They’re like the woodbine round the tree, 
That numbers on us look and gaze; That’s twined till death shall them disjoin. 


JOHN LAPRAIK. 


a ONO en 
SON DIN Gere BOYS FROM HOME. 


‘ET the father or the mother think long before they send away their boy—before 
y= they break the home-ties that make a web of infinite fineness and soft silken 

meshes around his heart, and toss him aloof into the boy-world, where he must 
struggle up amid bickerings and quarrels, into his age of youth! There are boys indeed 
with little fineness in the texture of their hearts, and with little delicacy of soul, to whom 
. the school in a distant village is but a vacation from home; and with whom a return re- 
vives all those grosser affections which alone existed before ;—just as there are plants 
which will bear all exposure without the wilting of a leaf, and will return to the hot-house 
life as strong and as hopeful as ever. But there are others to whom the severance from 
the prattle of sisters, the indulgent fondness of a mother, and the unseen influences of the 
home altar, give a shock that lasts forever; it is wrenching with cruel hand, what will 
bear but little roughness; and the sobs with which the adieux are said, are sobs that may 
come back in the after years, strong, and steady, and terrible. 

God have mercy on the boy who learns to sob early! Condemn it as a sentiment, if 
you will; talk as you will of the fearlessness and strength of the boy’s heart,—yet there 
belong to many, tenderly strung chords of affection which give forth low and gentle music, 
that consoles and ripens the ear for all the harmonies of life. These chords a little rude 
and unnatural tension will break, and break forever. Watch your boy, then, if so be he 
will bear the strain; try his nature, if it be rude or delicate; and, if delicate, in God’s 
name, do not as you value your peace and his, breed a harsh youth spirit in him, that shall 
take pride in subjugating and forgetting the delicacy and richness of his finer affections. 
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PoeeoUNNY SIDE OF HOME, 


{JAKE the sunny side of home. The home is the sunniest side of every great peo 
Y ple. Without devotion to home there can be no devotion to country. The home 
A is the cradle of patriotism; it is the fountain of happiness not only to individu- 
als, but to nations as well, and it is the one spot of earth that should be guarded from 
needless shadows. Enough must come to each, even when most faithfully guarded by 


all the multiplied offices of love; but few there are who make their homes what they 
A. K. McCuure. 


could or should be. 


, SAW a third—I heard his voice: 
It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
(* That he makes in the wood. 
He’ll shrive my soul, he’ll wash away 
The albatross’s blood. 


et 


ARK yon old mansion frowning through 
the trees, 
Whose hollow turret woos the whistling 
breeze. 
That casement, arched with ivy’s brownest shade, 
First to these eyes the light of heaven conveyed. 
The mouldering gateway shows the grass-grown 
court, 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sport; 
When nature pleased, for life itself was new, 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew. 

See, through the fractured pediment revealed, 
Where moss inlays the rudely sculptured shield, 
The martin’s old, hereditary nest— 
Long may the ruin spare its hallowed guest! 

As jars the hinge, what sullen echoes call! 
Oh, haste, unfold the hospitable hall! 
That hall, where once, in antiquated state, 
The chair of justice held the grave debate; 
Now stained with dews, with cobwebs darkly hung, 
Oft has its roof with peals of rapture rung, 
When round yon ample board, in due degree, 
We sweetened every meal with social glee. 
The heart’s light laugh pursued the circling jest, 
And all was sunshine in each little breast. 
*Twas here we chased the slipper by the sound, 
And turned the blindfold hero round and round. 
*T was here, at eve, we formed our fairy ring, 
And Fancy fluttered on her wildest wing. 


A NO 


THE OLD HOUSE. 


THE HERMIT Ss HOME: 


This Hermit good lives in that wood 

Which slopes down to the sea, 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with marineres K 

That come from a far countree. ; 
COLERIDGE: ‘“‘THE ANCIENT MARINER.”’ 


Co i as 


tHhOLED HOUSE: 


Giants and genii claimed each wondering ear, 

And orphan sorrows drew the ready tear. 

Oft with the Babes we wandered in the Wood, 

Or viewed the forest feats of Robin Hood; 

Oft, fancy led, at midnight’s fearful hour 

With startling step we scaled the lonely tower: 

O’er infant innocence to hang and weep, 

Murdered by ruffian hands, when smiling in its 
sleep. 

As o’er the dusky furniture I bend, 

Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend; 

The storied arras, source of fond delight, 

With old achievements charms the wildered sight; 

And still, with heraldry’s rich hues imprest, 

On the dim window glows the pictured crest. 

The screen unfolds its many-colored chart, 

The clock still points its moral to the heart. 

That faithful monitor ’twas heaven to hear, 

When soft it spoke a promised pleasure near; 

And has its sober hand, its simple chime, 

Forgot to trace the feathered feet of Time? 

The massive beam, with curious carving wrought, 

Whence the caged linnet soothed my pensive 
thought; 

Those muskets, cased with venerable rust; 

Those once-loved forms, still breathing through 
their dust, . 

Still from the frame, in mould gigantic cast, 

Starting to life—all whisper of the Past! 

SAMUEL ROGERS. 
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DEAR HOME IN ENGLAND. 


Your image at our hearts we bear, 
Green fields of England, everywhere. 


Sweet eyes in England, I must flee 
Past where the waves’ last confines be, 


Kre your loved smile I cease to see, 
Sweet eyes in England, dear to me. 


Dear home in England, safe and fast, 

If but in thee my lot be cast, 

The past shall seem a nothing past 

To thee, dear home, if won at last; 

Dear home in England, won at last. 
ARTHUR HuGH CLOUGH. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE MEADOW. 


Ty stands in a sunny meadow, 
The house so mossy and brown, 


( And the gray roof sloping down. 


The trees fold their green arms round it, 
The trees a century old; 

And the winds go chanting through them, 
And the sunbeams sift their gold. 


The cowslips spring in the meadows, 
The roses bloom on the hill, 

And beside the brook in the pasture 
The herds go feeding at will. 


Within, in the wide old kitchen, 
The old folks sit in the sun, 


That creeps through the sheltering woodbine, 


Till the day is almost done. 


The children grew up and left them,— 
They sit in the sun alone, 

And the old wife’s ears are failing 
As she harks to the well-known: tone 


That won her heart in her girlhood, 
That has soothed her in many a care, 

And praises her now for the brightness, 
Her old face used to wear. 


She thinks again of her bridal, 
How, dressed in her robe of white, 

She stood by her gay young lover 
In the morning’s rosy light. 


Oh, the morning is rosy as ever, 

But the rose from her cheek has fled, 
And the sunshine still is golden, 

But it falls on a silvered head. 


And the girlhood’s dreams, once vanished, 
Come back in her winter time, 

Till her feeble pulses tremble 
With thrill of spring-time’s prime. 


And, looking forth from the window, 
She thinks how the trees have grown 


With its cumbrous old stone chimneys, 


oa tOUSE. IN THE, MEADOW. 


Since, clad in her bridal whiteness, 
She crossed the old door stone. 


Though dimmed her eyes’ bright azure, 
And dimmed her hair’s young gold, 
The love in her girlhood plighted 
Has never grown dim nor cold. 


They sat in peace in the sunshine 
Till the day was almost done, 

And then, at its close, an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 


He folded their hands together, 
He touched their eyelids with balm, 
And their last breath floated outward 
Like the close of a solemn psalm. 


Like a bridal pair they traversed 
The unseen, mystical road 

That leads to the Beautiful City, 
Whose Builder and Maker is God. 


Perhaps in that miracle country 
They will give her lost youth back, 

And the flowers of the vanished spring-time 
Will bloom in the spirit’s track. 


One draught from the living waters 
Shall call back his manhood’s prime; 
And eternal years shall measure 
The love that outlasted time. 


But the shapes that they left behind them, 
The wrinkles and silver hair,— 

Made holy to us by the kisses 
The angel had printed there,— 


We will hide away ’neath the willows, 
When the day is low in the west, 
Where the sunbeams cannot find them 
Nor the winds disturb their rest; 


And we'll suffer no tell-tale tombstone, 
With its age and date, to rise 

O’er the two who are old no longer 
In the Father’s house in the skies. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


In our happy country every man’s house is his castle. But, however stout he may 
fortify it, Care enters as surely as she did in Horace’s time, through the portico of a Ro- 
man villa. Nor whether ceilings be fitted with gold and ivory, or whether colored with 
whitewash, does it matter to Care any more than it does to a house-fly. But every tree, 
be it cedar or black-thorn, can harbor its singing birds; and few are the homes in which 
from nooks least suspected there starts not music. BULWER. 
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how who spendest bliss and pain, 
Good with bounteous hand bestowing, 
Evil for Thy will allowing,— 

Though Thy ways we cannot see, 

All is just that comes from Thee. 


In the peace of hearts at rest, 
In the child at mother’s breast, 
In the lives that now surround us, 
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In the deaths that sorely wound us 
Though we may not understand, 
Father, we behold Thy hand! 


Hear the happy hymn we raise; 
Take the love which is Thy praise; 
Give content in each condition; 
Bend our hearts in sweet submission, 
And Thy trusting children prove 
Worthy of the Father’s love! 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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;S beaven a long way off, mother? 
I watch through all the day, 
To see my father coming back 

And meet him on the way. 


And when the night comes on, I stand 
Where once I used to wait, 

To see him coming from the fields 
And meet him at the gate; 


Then I used to put my hand in his, 
And cared not more to play; 

But I never meet him coming now, 
However long I stay. 


And you tell me he’s in heaven, and far, 
Far happier than we; 

And loves us still the same—but how, 
Dear mother, can that be? 


For he never left us for a day 
To market or to fair, 

But the best of all that father saw 
He brought for us to share. 


He cared for nothing then but us— 
I have heard father say 

That coming back made worth his while 
Sometimes to go away. 


He used to say he liked our house 
Far better than the Hall; 

He would not change it for the best, 
The grandest place of all. 


And if where he is now, mother, 
All is so good and fair, 

He would have come back long ago, 
To take us with him there. 


He never would be missed from heaven: 
I have heard father say 

How many angels Gop has there, 
To praise Him night and day. 


He never would be missed in heaven, 
From all that blessed throng; 

And we—oh! we have missed him here, 
So sadly and so long! 


But if he came to fetch us, then 
I would hold his hand so fast; 
I would not let it go again 
Till all the way was past: 


He’d tell me all that he has seen, 
But I would never say 

How dull and lonely we have been 
Since he went far away. 


When you raised me to the bed, mother, 
And I kissed him on the cheek, 

His cheek was pale and very cold, 
And his voice was low and weak. 


And yet I can remember well 
Each word that he spoke then, 

For he said I must be a dear, good girl, 
And we should meet again. 


And, oh! but I have tried since then 
To be good through all the day; 

I have done whatever you bid me, moe 
Yet father stays away. 


Is it because Gop loves him so?— 
I know that in His love 

He takes the good away from earth, 
To live with Him above. 


Oh that Gop had not loved him so 
For then he might have stayed, 
And kissed me as he used at nights, 

When by his knee I played. 


Oh that he had not been so good, 
So patient, or so kind! 
Oh! had but we been more like him, 
And not been left behind! 
DORA GREENWELL 
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FTER living within a few hundred yards of Westminster Hall, and the Abbey 
MSP Church, and the Bridge, and looking from my own windows into St. James’s 
Park, all other buildings and spots appear mean and insignificant. I went to- 
day to see the house I formerly occupied. How small! It is always thus: the words 
large and small are carried about with us in our minds, and we forget real dimensions. 
The idea, such as it was received, remains during our absence from the object. When 
I returned to England in 1800, after an absence from the country parts of it of sixteen 
years, the trees, the hedges, even the parks and woods, seemed so small! It made me 
laugh to hear little gutters, that I could jump over, called rivers! The Thames was but 
a ‘‘creek!’? But when, in about a month after my arrival in London, I went to Farnham, 
the place of my birth, what was my surprise! Everything was become so pitifully small! 
I had to cross, in my post-chaise, the long and dreary heath of Bagshot. Then, at the 
end of it, to mount a hill called Hungry Hill; and from that hill I knew that I should 
look down into the beautiful and fertile vale of Farnham. My heart fluttered with im- 
patience, mixed with a sort of fear, to see all the scenes of my childhood; for I had 
learned before the death of my father and mother. There is a hill not far from the town 
called Crooksbury Hill, which rises up out of a flat in the form of a cone, and is planted 
with Scotch fir-trees. Here I used to take the eggs and young ones of crows and mag- 
pies. This hill was a famous object in the neighborhood. It served as the superlative 
degree of height. ‘‘As high as Crooksbury Hill,’’? meant, with us, the utmost degree of 
height. Therefore the first object that my eyes sought was this hill. I could not believe 
my eyes! Literally speaking, I for a moment thought the famous hill removed, and a 
little heap put in its stead; for I had seen in New Brunswick a single rovk, or hill of 
solid rock, ten times as big, and four or five times as high! The post-boy, going down- 
hill, and not a bad road, whisked me in a few minutes to the Bush Inn, from the garden 
of which I could see the prodigious sand-hill where I had begun my gardening works. 
What a nothing! But now came rushing into my mind all at once my pretty little garden, 
my little blue smock-frock, my little nailed shoes, my pretty pigeons that I used to feed 
out of my hands, the last kind words and tears of my gentle and tender-hearted and af- 
fectionate mother! I hasten back into the room. If I had looked a moment longer I 
should have dropped. When I came to reflect, what a change! I looked down at my 
dress. What a change! What scenes I had gone through! How altered my state! 
I had dined the day before at a secretary of state’s in company with Mr. Pitt, and had 
been waited upon by men in gaudy liveries! I had had nobody to assist me in the world. 
No teachers of any sort. Nobody to shelter me from the consequence of bad, and no 
one to counsel me to good behavior. I felt proud. The distinctions of rank, birth, and 
wealth, all became nothing in my eyes; and from that moment—less than a month after 
my arrival in England—I resolved never to bend before them. Wo. CosBerr. 


In the intercourse of social life, it is by little acts of watchful kindness, recur- 
ring daily and hourly; it is by words, by tones, by gestures, by looks, that affection 
is won and preserved. He who neglects these trifles will rarely be loved. 
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7, ME wife, dear woman, and sit by me, 

For the toilsome day is done, 

J And many thoughts in my heart are born 
With the setting of the sun. 

Ay, give me your hand, my patient love, 
That my own may clasp it tight. 

Not dearer it was in the days agone, 
Dear wife, than it is to-night. 


Old and wrinkled it may be, dear, 
But look you, wife, at the shine 

Of the ring that has clung to your finger there 
Since the day that I called you mine. 

"Twas along, long march from our youth to age; 
But Time, be he ne’er so gray, 

Can never tarnish the lustre, dear, 
Of the pledge of our wedding-day. 


Look, wife, look out o’er the dear old pond! 
How it lies ’neath the sunset’s glow, 

All bathed in the tints we liked to see 
In those days of our long ago. 

The lilies are sweet, the lilies are white— 
As white as they used to be 

When, after the duties of day were done, 
You rowed on the pond with me. 


Do you remember that one glad eve 
When my heart o’erflowed at last? 

And the love I had feared to let you know 
Came pouring so thick and fast 

That it brought the beautiful blushes, love, 
To your tender, dimpled cheek, 

And you told your joy in your glowing eyes, 
Tho’ your red lips dared not speak. 


WE TWO. 


But you dipped your hand in the waters bright 
And gathered a lily for me, 
And’ bade me wear it home, dear heart, 
That all the village might see 
That Dorothy, fairest of all the maids, 
Had given her hand and love 
To Reuben—truest of all the lads, 
Ay! true as the stars above! 


We can see the spot on the bank, dear wife, 
Where we landed that happy night 

In the sunset’s glow; and I kissed your brow, 
And clasped in my own so tight 

The trembling hand that was mine—all mine, 
And beneath the evening’s dew 

(Just as the stars began to shine) 
Came home together—we two. 


Ah! love, the truth of that faithful love, 
Born far in the auld lang syne, 

In our steadfast hearts, thro’ weal and woe, 
Never has ceased to shine; 

But like the ring on your finger, dear, 
Is bright and unbroken still, 

Tho’ many’s the cloud we’ve passed beneath, 
At the heavenly Master’s will. 


We’re lefti—we two—to walk alone 
In the twilight, dear heart, of life, 

While our children wait at the shore above: 
When shall we meet them, wife? 

Nay, dry those tears, and be glad with me 
That tho’ day is almost done, 

We two are spared to each other still 
At the setting of Life’s low sun. 

ANONYMOUS. 


ee 
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Wa HE course of life’s teaching is first to kindle love, and then to spread it. First 
to love our own, and then to learn that all are ours! The blessed school of 
A the soul is the human family. From the baby’s first clinging to its mother, 
all the way up—toward mother and father, then husband or wife, fia the children 
of its own—by all these experiences the heart is taught the length and breadth and 
height and depth of personal affection; from the baby’s, which is scarce more than 
the dependence of a little animal; to the parent’s, which is all-sacrificing, long suffer- 
ing, likest God’s own. All this training through the family is the first school. Out 
of that grows the next lesson—to look on other parents, other children, other men 
and women, with such eyes and hearts as we look on our own. ‘‘For a man to love 
his child because it is his,”’ says George McDonald, ‘‘is a little thing; td learn to 
love it because it is a child is the real thing.”’ Geo. S. MrErriam. 


AT 'THE COTTAGE DOOR. 
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al KNEW by the smoke that so gracefully 


curled 
(@ Above the green elms, that a cottage was 
ene near, 
And I said, ‘‘If there’s peace to be found in the 


world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here!’ 


It was noon, and on flowers that languished around 
In silence reposed the voluptuous bee; 
Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound 
But the wood-pecker tapping the hollow beech- 
Tree; 


CURLED. 


And ‘‘Here in this lone little wood,”’ I exclaimed, 
‘With a maid who was lovely to soul and to eye, 
Who would blush when I praised her, and weep if I 

blamed, 
How blest could I live, and how calm could I die! 


‘By the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry dips 
In the gush of the fountain, how sweet to recline, 
And to know that I sighed upon innocent lips, 
Which had never been sighed on by any but 
mine!”’ 
ANONYMOUS. 
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love stood at the cottage door— 
Her cottage door—and watched for me, 
Just as the sun withdrew its rays, 
And sank to rest all silently. 
And as I hastened o’er the hill 
To her who waited for me there, 
Her merry welcome came to me 
Like music on the evening air. 


A little while, and all the earth 

Was silvered o’er with moonbeams bright, 
And at the cottage door again 

She stood to whisper, ‘‘Love, good night!”’ 
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And as again the hill I crossed, 

Once more her face I turned to see, 
While sweetly on the evening breeze 

Her faint ‘‘Good night’? was borne to me. 


But now my love stands at the door— 
Our cottage door—at eventide, 
With eager eyes to wait for me, 
As home I hasten to my bride. 
And tho’ I come, or tho’ I go, 
Her form I first and last behold. 
Ah! happy cottage home! where I 
My love may evermore enfold! 
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HOME SIMPLICITY. 
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F only we might learn the art of being content with simplicity! 
struggle, this anxiety and eagerness for the gilt and glitter that money buys, do 
they add to life happiness or value? 

a certain rich man, whose immense wealth had been suddenly acquired. 


This toil and 


One evening I sat in the splendid parlor of 
A huge diamond 


blazed from his shirt-front; gems of untold value adorned each of the fat fingers of 


Mrs. Dives, after the fashion of a Hindoo Nautch dancer. 


True, these were intended to 


advertise wealth, but as regards taste, refinement, delicacy, culture—what did they indi- 


cate? 


Another afternoon I remember waiting for a time in a plain little library. The ceilings 


were quite low and unadorned; open bookshelves lined one side of the room. 


The Sibyls 


of Raphael, the Fates of Michael Angelo, glanced down from the humble walls; on the 


mantel stood the cast of an Egyptian Sphinx and the bust of Socrates. 
It looked as if it had been in use for forty years, as was doubt- 
And yet in this simple homely room some of the wisest and best of our 


plain and old-fashioned. 
less the fact. 


The furniture is 
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century—Margaret Fuller, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charles Sumner, Dean Stanley, the 
poet Whittier, and hundreds of others—have received the welcome of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

At a little distance from Emerson’s house is the home of Bronson Alcott, noted for 
its beauty and simplicity. ‘‘I determined,’’ he once said, ‘‘early in life not to be a slave 
_to things; not to put my life as a pledge for fine furniture, for luxuries, for material 
surroundings. We have lived a simple life, Mrs. Alcott, and I, and we have never re- 
gretted it.’? Are such lives ever regretted at their close? In the humblest rooms have 
been spent the happiest hours. That little chamber in the Wartburg where Luther dwelt 
while translating the Testament; the cramped cell in the Convent of San Marco, where 
the great preacher of Florence worked, and whence he went forth to martyrdom; the 
narrow closet, scarcely four feet wide, which Jonathan Edwards called his study; the 
tiny studio in which Murillo painted some of his immortal works; the homely attic where 
Spinoza ground lenses and wrote philosophy—these are places to the pilgrim’s eye more 
significant than the marble palaces of the Cesars or the gilded magnificence of Versailles. 
They have known more true happiness; they have seen fewer bitter hours. 

Dr. Puingeas Woop. 
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BEST LOVE. 


OME love is the best love. The love that you are born to is the sweetest you will 
ever have on earth. You, who are so anxious to escape from the home nest, 
pause a moment and remember that this is so. It is right that the hour should 

come when you in your time should become a wife and mother and give the best love to 

others; but that will be just it. Nobody—not a lover, not a husband—will ever be so 
tender or so true as your father and mother. 

Never again after strangers have broken the beautiful bond, will there be anything 
so sweet as the little circle of mother, father, and children, where you were cherished, 
protected, praised, and kept from harm. You may not know it now, but you will know 
it some day. Whomsoever you marry, true and good though he may be, will, after the 
lover days are over, and the honcy-moon has waned, give you only what you deserve of 
love or sympathy—and usually much less, never more. 

You must watch and be wary lest you lose that love which came in through the eyes 
because the one who looked thought you beautiful. 

But those who bore you, who loved you when you were that dreadful little object, a 
small baby, and thought you exquisitely beautiful and wonderfully brilliant—they do not 
care for faces that are fairer, and forms that are more graceful than yours. You are 
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their very own, and so better to them always than others. ANONYMOUS. 
es co ~) 
ee THE VOICES OF MY HOME. 
‘Wid HE voices of my home!—TI hear them still! Are music parted, and the tones of mirth— 
They have been with me through the Wild, silvery tones, that rang through days more 
dreamy night— bright— 

The blessed household voices, wont to fill Have died in others,—yet to me they come, 

My heart’s clear depths with unalloyed delight! Singing of boyhood back—the voices of my home! 


Ihear them still, unchanged :—-though some from earth 
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Ay GYLESSINGS on thee, little man— 
=, Barefoot Boy, with cheek of tan! 
es With thy turned up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace: 
From my heart I give thee joy— 

I was once a Barefoot Boy! 

Prisee thou art—the grown up man 
Only is Republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye— 
Outward sunshine inward joy;— 
Blessings on thee, Barefoot Boy. 

Oh for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned in schools; 
Of the wild-bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place; 
Flight of fowl, and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 


DEE BAREFOOT: BOY. 


Where the freshest berries grow; 
Where the ground-nut trails his vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay; 

Of the architectural plans 

Of gray-hornet artisans!— 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy. 

Blessings on thee, Barefoot Boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptism of the dew; 
Every evening, from thy feet, 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 
Lose the freedom of the sod— 
Like a colt’s, for work be shod. 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, Barefoot Boy! 

J. G. WHITTIER. 
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OW many live a stingy and nigg 
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ardly life in regard to their richest inward treas- 
ures! They live with those whom they love dearly, whom a few more words 
and deeds expressive of this love would make so much happier, richer, and _ bet- 


ter; and they cannot, will not, turn the key and give it out. People who in their very 


souls really do love, esteem, reverence eac.. other, live a barren, chilly life side by side, 
busy, anxious, pre-occupied, letting their love go by as a matter of course, a last year’s 
growth, with no present buds and blossoms. 
Are there not sons and daughters who have parents living with them as angels una- 
wares—husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, in whom the material for a beautiful life 
ilies locked away in unfruitful silence—who give time to everything but the cultivation 
and expression of mutual love? The time is coming, they think, in some far future, when 
they shall find leisure to enjoy each other, to ae and rest side by side, to discover to 
each other these hidden treasures which lie idle and unused. Alas! time flies, and death 
22 
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steals on, and we reiterate the complaint of one in Scripture—‘‘It came to pass, while thy 
servant was busy hither and thither, the man was gone.’’ 

The bitterest tears shed over graves are for words left unsaid and deeds left undone. 
‘<She never knew how I loved her.’’? ‘‘He never knew what he was to me.’’ ‘‘T always 
meant to make more of our friendship.’’? ‘I did not know what he was to me till he was 
gone.’’ Such words are the poisoned arrows which cruel death shoots backward at us 
from the door of the sepulchre. 

How much more we might make of our family life, of our friendship, if every 
secret thought of love blossomed into a deed! We are not now speaking merely of per- 
sonal caresses. These may or may not be the best language of affection. Many are en- 
dowed with a delicacy, a fastidiousness of physical organization, which shrinks away from 
too much of these, repelled and overpowered. But there are words, and looks, and little 
observances, thoughtfulness, watchful little attentions, which speak of love, which make 
it manifest, and there is scarce a family that might not be richer in heart-wealth for more 


of them. Mrs. STowE. 
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OODMAN, spare that tree! When but an idle boy, 
Touch not a single bough! I sought its grateful shade; 
In youth it sheltered me, In all their gushing joy 
And Ill protect it now; Here too my sisters played. 
*Twas my forefather’s hand My mother kissed me here; 
That placed it near his cot; My father pressed my hand— 
There, woodman, let it stand, Forgive this foolish tear, 
Thy axe shall harm it not. But let that old oak stand. 
That old familiar tree, My heartstrings round thee cling, 
Whose glory and renown Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Are spread o’er land and sea— Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And would’st thou hew it down? And still thy branches bend. 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! Old tree the storm shall brave! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; And woodman leave the spot: 
O, spare that aged oak, While I’ve a hand to save, 
Now towering to the skies! Thy axe shall harm it not. 


GEORGE P. Morris. 
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LOVE to turn now and then to that touching story in the Apocrypha, of the 
! young man and woman who were just married and ready to start together on 
WA their untried career, and especially to notice how this was their first cry to Heaven 
when the wedding-guests had gone, and they were alone in their chamber: ‘‘Mercifully 
ordain that we may grow aged together.”’ 

The man had come a long way after his wife, and knew very little about her, except 
as her father had told him they were a good and honest stock. She was to go back with 
him, and live with him under the eye of her mother-in-law; and how the experiment 
would succeed, as the years swept on, he had of course no idea. His mother was a woman 
of very notable qualities. When her husband went blind once, she turned out and made 
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the living with her spinning-wheel; and they were so delighted with her work in one 
place, that they gave her a kid in addition to her day’s wages. But when she brought it 
home, and her husband heard it bleating, he wanted to know where she got that kid. She 
told him it was a present, but he did not believe her. He said she had stolen it! Well, 
she could go out and work for him, but she could not and would not submit to a charge 
like that; so she turned on him, and gave him such a piece of her mind as I suppose he 
never forgot as long as he lived: and after this they got along very well until better days 
came, and there is no hint in the family history that she ever referred to the thing again. 
She had it out with him then and there, and made him ashamed of himself, no doubt. 
And then, as ‘she knew he was a true man, and he knew she was a true woman, in the 
face of this grim convulsion, they did not rush into the divorce court, or threaten to do 
so;—he did not turn brute or she vixen; the sky cleared when the storm was over, and 
never clouded up again. And how the story got out, I have no idea: perhaps the man 
told it, a long time after, against himself. 

This young man was their one child, the pride and joy of their life; and this was the 
home into which he was to bring his wife. What would come of it, he could not tell. 
Whether she would settle kindly in the new place, or be all the time fretting after the 
home of her childhood; whether such a woman as his mother was, and as his wife ought 
to be, could so blend their supremacy as to make one music as before, instead of a discord 
that would make him rue the day he brought them together, like the elements of a gal- 
vanic battery. All this was unknown to him; but he knelt down with her, and prayed, 
‘‘Mercifully ordain that we may grow aged together.”’ 

It was one of those weddings, too, for which we sometimes predict a leisurely re- 
pentance—love at first sight, followed by very brief courtship, and then the wedding 
friends’ congratulations, kisses, tears, laughter, and a supper, which they ate, no doubt, 
looking shyly at each other, and wondering whether it could be possible they were hus- 
band and wife. Was it a dream that had come true, or only a dream; a drama, or that 
out of which all dramas are made; a mirage of sun and mist on the horizon of their life, 
or the essence and substance of realities? Poor things! they were both quite young ; 
they did not know much of the world they had lived in, and nothing at all of the world 
they were entering. Since they first met, it had been Eden unfallen, with the dew of 
heaven on it. Did they wonder whether a brief space would find them outside their 
Eden, in among the thorns and briers, with a flaming sword at the gates, forbidding their 
return? I can only wonder: I cannot tell; but this is worth more than all such surmise— 
they knelt down together, in the still, sweet sanctity of their chamber, with the light of 
Eden on their faces, with its sweetness and purity like an atmosphere about them; and 
then the man prayed, and the woman said Amen to this prayer. 

It was natural also, that, coming together as they did, they should know very little 
of each other in regard to those details of the life before them, on which so very much 
must depend in the course of time. There was a story in their sacred books about a fore- 
elder who had made just such a match as this, and it didn’t turn out well at all. They 
were unrelated souls; and as time went on, it revealed the difference so fatally, that 
when he was an old man, and blind, she practiced on him a gross deception, to gain a 
blessing for her favorite son, he had meant to bestow on his own. They may have 
thought of this, and ‘wondered whether their trust in each other would ever come to such 
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an end as that. He had swept suddenly into the circle of her life—a fine, stalwart 
fellow, filling up the picture she had in her heart of the man she would marry. But 
she really knew no more about him than he knew about her. Could he hold his own 
as bread-winner, and she as bread-maker? Could he keep a home over her head, and 
could she make it bright and trim, as a man loves to see his home when he comes in 
tired, and wants to rest? Would he turn out selfish or self-forgetful, or she a frivolous 
gossip, or a woman he could trust like his own soul? Would the sunshine break out 
in his face as he entered his own door, and meet the sunshine breaking out on hers? 
Would she cry, ‘‘Husband, here’s your slippers: little Anna has been toasting them 
this half-hour;’’ and he reply, ‘‘Ah, wife! you’re the woman to think of a man. 
Where are the children?’’ Or would he save all his snarls until he had shut the door, 
and sat down to supper, and she gave him back his own with usury? There it all lay 
before them—the vast, unknown possibility, leading to heaven or to hell by the time they 
got to their silver wedding. There was but one wish resting in their hearts, come what 
would—resting’ there as the lark, in my old home-land, rests among the heather; and 
then it soared, as the lark soars, singing into heaven; and this was the burden of their 
spring-time melody—‘‘Mercifully ordain that we may grow aged together.”’ 

Still we have to see how this cry would be of no more use then than it is now some- 
times, if it did not stand through all the time to come, at once as a safeguard and an 
inspiration—a safeguard against some things that prevent our growing aged together, and 
an inspiration to some that help us. It was a natural and most beautiful longing just 
then voicing itself out of their pure hearts’ love. They felt sure they had been made for 
each other; and while they knew that time must turn the raven to white, furrow the 
brow, blench the bloom, and touch all their faculties with its wintry frost, if they should 
live, still they wanted the good God to deal them out an even measure together. This 
seems to me to be the binding word of the whole story; together then as now, in the 
autumn as in the spring, in taking as in giving—until they were borne away, not far 
apart, into the life to come. 

But touching the most outward things of our life, I can see a danger, if they do not 
take care, that their prayer will not and cannot be answered. They may both grow aged, 
that may be as God ordains; and they may live together while their life lasts, that must 
be as they ordain; yet this day may be, for all that, the end of their equality in age. 
For if he were one of those men we have all known, whose life and soul are given over to 
business, who rise early and sit up late, and work like galley-slaves to make a fortune, 
and she were one of those women who take life easy, and run no risks, he might be a 
broken-down old man with a fortune, while she was still young enough to enjoy it. 
Or if he had a secret vice, such as keeping ice-water on the sideboard, and a sample-room 
in the closet, or any other of those subtle and dangerous devils that are always watching 
for a chance to drag a man down, while she held her life sweet and pure and true, then, 
long before their silver wedding, he may be in his grave, or be fit for very little out of it; 
an old man in mid-age, with the warning finger of paralysis on his shoulder, or the splints 
of inflammatory rheumatism in his marrow—a broken man she has to nurse like a fretful 
child. Or if she, poor girl, is beginning this wedded life, as so many of our girls do, 
without the fine sturdy womanhood of the open air, with a bloom on her blessed face like 
that you see on the blossoms in a hot-house, while he has in him the strong vitality of 
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the desert and the hills, then, by the time she has borne those six song we hear of after- 
ward, she will have agedtwo yearstohis one. Iknow if he has a man’sheart in his breast, he 
will love her and cherish her all the more for her lost beauty and broken health; andsome 
blessing may be found in this altered relation which might never have come to their per- 
fect equality. But this is not the real kernel of the question. This blended being of 
the man and woman is, first of all,a piece of exquisite mechanism, ordained of heaven for a 
certain work on this earth; and it is the first conditon of it, that all the arms of its power 
shall be equal to their design. Now, where this power fails by our folly, on either side, 
the thing in that shape is past praying for; we can only pray then for power and grace 
to make the best of it; and thank God that prayer can be answered. So I hope, when 
they cried, ‘‘Mercifully ordain that we may grow aged together,’ this outward condi- 
tion of equality in health and strength was there in their nature; or they might as well 
pray that the wheels of a watch, one half pewter and the other half steel, might be of 
equal endurance and worth. 

And so to-day, if young men are not honest and wholesome clean through, and if 
young women will not train themselves to the finest and sturdiest womanhood possible to 
their nature; if they will not eat brown bread, and work in the garden—if they have 
one—with some more grip than a bird scratching, and quit-reading novels in a hot room, 
and devouring sweetmeats; if they dare not face the sun and wind, and try to out-walk, 
ay, out-run their brothers, and let our wise mother Nature buckle their belt—they had 
not better say Amen when the stalwart young husband cries, ‘*Mercifully ordain that we 
may grow aged together.”’ 

This, however, is the most outward condition; reaching inward, we find others more 
delicate and divine. These young people have now to find each other out, and they may 
spend a lifetime doing that. Some married folks find each other out, as I have read of 
mariners finding out the polar world. They leave the shores of their single life in the 
spring days, with tears and benedictions, sail on awhile in sunshine and fair weather, and 
then find their way little by little into the cold latitudes, where they see the sun sink day 
by day, and feel the frost creep in, until they give up at last, and turn to ice sitting at the 
same table. 

Others, again, find each other out as we have been finding out this continent. They 
nestle down at first among the meadows, close by the clear streams; then they go on 
through a belt of shadow, lose their way, and find it again the best they know, and come 
out into a larger horizon and a better land; they meet their difficult hills, and climb them 
together, strike deserts and dismal places, and cross them together; and so at last they 
stand on the further reaches of the mountains, and see. the other ocean sunning itself 
sweet and still, and then their journey ends. But through shadows and shine, this is the 
gospel for the day: they keep together right on to the end. They allow no danger, disas- 
ter or difference to divide them, and no third person to interfere; for if they do it may be 
as if William and Mary of England had permitted the great Louis to divide their throne 
by first dividing their hearts. 

Did you ever hear my definition of marriage? A wise and witty man says: ‘It re- 
sembles a pair of shears, so joined that they cannot be separated; often moving in op- 
posite directions, yet alway punishing any one who come between them.”’ The definition 
is as witty as itis wise; and he might have added, part the shears, and then all you 


have left is two poor daggers. 
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So it is possible we may grow aged in finding each other out, and wondering why we 
never saw that trait before, or struck that temper; but if there be between us a true 
heart, if the rivet holds, then the added years will only bring added reasons for a perfect 
union, and the sweet old ballad will be our psalm of life :— 

‘(John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 

And mony a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither, 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo.” 

We must find each other out; and then it is possible that, like my mother’s old 
shears, over which I used to ponder when I was a child, one side is greater, and the 
other, by consequence, less. 

I found James Mott delighted, one evening when I went to call on him, because, while 
he was working in his garden, two men went by, and one said, ‘“That is James Mott.’’— 
«And who is James Mott?’’—‘*Why, don’t you know? He is Lucretia Mott’s husband.”’ 
Now, James Mott was by no ‘means a common man: with a lesser half, he would have 
seemed a great man; and he was great in his steady and perfect loyalty to truth and 
goodness. But his wife was the woman of a century, while he was so noble and great of 
soul as to be glad and proud of her greatness, and at the same time he seemed all the 
greater for his worship—a feat, I notice, few men are able to accomplish. 

Audubon, our great naturalist, married a good, sweet woman; and when she began to 
find him out, she found he would wander off a thousand miles in quest of a bird. She 
said ‘‘Amen!’’ and went with him, camped in the woods, lived in log huts and shanties 
on the frontier, anywhere to be with him. She entered into his enthusiasm, shared his 
labor, and counted all things but loss for the excellency of the glory of being Audubon’s 
wife. When the children began to come to them, he had to wander off alone; but he 
could not go into a valley so deep, or a wilderness so distant, that the light would not 
shine on him out of their windows. He knew exactly where he would find her, and how 
she would look; for while, as Ruskin reminds us, the clouds are never twice alike, the 
sunshine is always familiar, and it was sunshine he saw when he looked homeward. So, 
if you have read his notes, you will remember how his heart breaks forth into singing in 
all sorts of unexpected places as he thinks of the wife and children waiting his return; 
and in that way they lived their life until they dropped into the lap of God like mellow 
fruit. It was laid on the man to do this curious, wild work. How the woman’s heart 
yearned to have him home, we may well imagine, and how gladly she would have given 
up some of his greatness to keep her children’s father at her side; but she did not tell 
him so, if she was the woman I think she was; and so she is changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory. Growing aged together in the body, they are touched now 
in the spirit with immortal youth. 

The little idyl ends without telling us how the answer came to this cry on a wedding 
night, or whether it came at all as they expected and hoped. But that it did come in 
some good, sweet way, is certain; for there is no word about a convulsion, and they have 
six sons. They move away, when the good wife is dead; and after that we only see the 
man who lives, the neighbors believe, to be a hundred and twenty-seven. It makes little 
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difference, that we do ot know exactly how their life together ended. If they kept 
these safeguards, and followed this inspiration I have tried to touch, I know it was all 
right. 

When Oberlin was eighty years old, and very infirm, climbing one of his native 
mountains one day, he was obliged to lean on the arm of a younger man, while his wife, 
who was still strong, walked by herself. Meeting one of his parishioners, the old man 
felt so awkward at his seeming lack of gallantry, that he insisted on stopping and telling 
just how it was; she could not lean on his arm, but she leaned on his heart all the same; 
they had grown aged together, but he had shot a little ahead; they must not think there 
was any other reason; it was as it always had been, only he was the weaker vessel now, 
and would his friend please say so when he happened to mention what he had seen? So 
it would be with these twain, in that far-away Eastern valley; they would keep together ; 
and when the arm failed, the heart would still abide in the old beautiful strength. 

«‘And what did you see?’’ I said once to a friend who had been into the Lake 
country, and who, on his return, told me he had gone to Wordsworth’s home. ‘I saw 
the old man,’’ he said, ‘‘walking in the garden with bis wife. They are both quite old, 
and he is almost blind; but they seemed just like sweethearts courting, they were so 
tender to each other, and attentive.’’ Miss Martineau tells us the same story, with the 
additional particulars of a near neighbor, how the old wife would miss her husband, and 
trot out, and find him asleep perhaps in the sun, run for his hat, tend him and watch over 
him till he awoke; and so it was that when he died they made one grave deep enough for 
both, and when she died they. were one—one in the dust as they were one in heaven, and 
had been on earth for over forty years. The world came to Wordsworth at last, but the 
wife at first. ‘*Worse and worse,’’ Jeffrey said, when a new poem came out: ‘Better 
and better,’’ said the wife. The world might scoff; the wife believed. She was no Sarah 
to laugh at the angel of the Lord. What wonder, then, they were sweethearts still at 
threescore and ten? 

So the wife of Thomas Carlyle, the woman with the brave blood of old John Knox 
coursing through her heart, upheld her husband through all weathers, proud of his 
strength, tender of his weakness, and never saying, ‘“Thomas, pray do write so that people 
can understand you.’’ His wild, weird words might puzzle her brain, but they were 
simple Saxon to her heart; and so when she died he had graven on her tomb, ‘‘For forty 
years she was the true and loving helpmate of her husband, and unweariedly forwarded 
him as none else could in all of worthy that he did or attempted.’’ 

And so this is a prayer we can all make to God on our wedding-day, and, if we will, 
on any day and every day after, and always find the answer in the cry. Is there danger 
that we shall make it hard for Heaven to answer us in the tale of the years, because we 
are using them up like a candle lighted at both ends? We can guard against that. Is 
there danger that while we may grow aged together in years, there still may be such a 
fatal difference of spirit and purpose, that at threescore and ten we may merely be two 
old people who have found each other out, and in our knowledge have made shipwreck of 
our love? We can guard against that. No man and woman ever cried out with their 
whole heart, ‘‘Mercifully ordain that we may grow aged together,’’ who did not find well- 
springs in their dryest deserts, gleams of sunlight stealing through their darkest shadows, 
an art of power for their most appalling steeps, and sunny resting-places all the way. 
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I think the average novel is making sad mischief in the average mind in its pictures 
of true love. It makes the tender glow and glamour which related natures feel when 
they meet, true love. It is no such thing: it is true passion, that is all; a blessed power 
purely and rightly used, but no more true love than those little hooks and tendrils we see 
in June, on a shooting vine, are the ripe clusters of October. For true love grows out of 
reverence and deference, loyalty and courtesy, good service given and taken, dark days 
and bright days, sorrow and joy. It is the fiae essence of all we are together, and all we 
do. True passion comes first, true love last. ‘It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body ;’’ and so it is written, ‘‘The first man is of the earth earthy, but the second 
man is the Lord from heaven.”’ RoBerT COLLyER. 
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RUE politeness depends on no rules, written or spoken. The savage whose heart 
is filled with good-will exhibits more genuine courtesy than the most etiquetical 
‘‘kidded and curled darling’’ of the marbled metropolis. There is an Oriental 
legend of a poor Arab who, on going through the desert, met with a sparkling spring. 
Accustomed to brackish water, a draught from this sweet well in the wilderness seemed, 
in his simple mind, a fit present to the caliph. So he filled the leather bottle, and, after 
a weary tramp, laid his gift at his sovereign’s feet. The monarch called for a cup and 
drank freely, and then, with a smile, thanked the Arab, and presented him with a mag- 
nificent reward. The courtiers pressed eagerly around for a draught of the wonderful 
water which was regarded as worthy such a princely acknowledgment. ‘To their surprise, 
the caliph forbade them to touch a drop. Then, after the simple-hearted giver left the 
royal presence, with a new spring of joy welling up in his heart, the monarch explained 
his motive of prohibition. ‘‘During the long journey the water in his leather bottle had 
become impure and distasteful; but it was an offering of love, and as such I accepted it 
with pleasure. I feared, however, that if I allowed another to taste it, he would not con- 
ceal his disgust. Therefore it was that I forbade you to partake, lest the heart of the 
poor man would be wounded.”’ 

Whether or not our courtesy would equal that of the Mohammedan, we all instinc- 
tively applaud so noble an instance of courtesy. Did you ever think, as in the dusk of 
evening you reviewed the actions of the day, how many people had been made more com- 
fortable by your observance of the common rules of courtesy? Doubtless fashion is for 
the most part vanity, and etiquette insincerity; nevertheless they add immeasurably to 
the world’s comfort. A miserly sinner, who lowers a sash to stop the draught that has 
already thrilled your nerves with neuralgia, or who smilingly holds open a door for your 
entrance or exit, is in many cases a preferable companion to the philanthropist who, with 
his mind full of benevolent projects, carelessly lets you shift for yourself. The ‘‘good 
manners’ learned in childhood, and unconsciously observed by the most selfish of us from 
day to day, doubtless contribute materially to ‘‘make the sum of human sorrow less.’’ 
We have been aptly told that manners aim to facilitate life, and to get rid of impedi- 
ments; that they aid our dealing and conversation much as a railway aids traveling, by 
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getting rid of all avoidable obstructions of the road and leaving nothing but space to be 
conquered. 

But the strangest fact about this quality is that the courtesy which we so admire in 
others, and which we ourselves scr upulously extend to strangers, we continually disregard 
in our dealings with our intimate friends. The delicate attentions paid in courtship are 
very often disused in the more intimate relation of mar riage; the gracious smiles and 
bows of beaux and belles are strangely withheld from their own peother: and sisters; and 
even fathers and mothers too often neglect the courtesies due to their children. 

Many a gentleman who feels bound in honor to raise his hat respectfully to a lady 
with whom he is on the merest speaking acquaintance, will, at the same time, salute with 
a trifling nod his own sister, or wife, or daughter. Professor Blackie tells of a harmless 
lunatic courtier who was a model in the scrupulous performance of patriotic duties, large 
and small, but who perversely refused to salute the queen. There are men with a per- 
versity equal to his, who love their relatives, and would make any other sacrifice to secure 
their happiness, but, either through stubbornness or carelessness, never perform for them 
the smaller social services or attentions. 

One impediment to a proper courtesy at home is undue familiarity. ‘Let us not be 
too much acquainted,’’ says the Concord philosopher. ‘I prefer a tendency to stateliness 
to an excess of fellowship. We should meet each morning as from foreign countries and, 
spending the day together, should depart at night as into foreign countries. In all things 
I would have the island of a man inviolate.’’ This may be extreme advice, but there is a 
profound truth underneath it, which is finely worded in the next sentence: ‘‘Lovers 
should guard their strangeness.’? That is anew and more forceful way of putting the 
old maxim: ‘‘Familiarity breeds contempt.”’ 

We instinctively hide from each other’s observation every sign of the physical limita- 
tions which embarrass us all; why, then, should we advertise all our mental foibles? The 
delights of the best society lie in this—that each has left his whimsicalities at home, and 
has come, not robed in false manners, indeed, but divested of his objectionable idiosyn- 
crasies and humors. And, if we can, on occasion, leave our foibles at home surely we 
can go further and lock them from the observation of our nearest relatives in our own 
chambers—if we cannot, indeed, lock them oué both of our chambers and our hearts. 

The foolish objection has been made to acts of courtesy that they are hypocritical. 
But nothing could be further removed from insincerity. Hypocrisy is intentional decep- 
tion. True courtesy is the conscientious performance of kind actions, even ‘‘if the heart 
feel not free to it.’? And the effort to perform acts of chivalry, courtesy, or charity 
reacts on the spirit and reproduces noble emotions. 

Instructed by the heightening sense 
Of dignity and reverence 
In their true motions found. 
Let us treat those we love the best with at least the same delicate consideration we 
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Tue tender words and loving deeds which we scatter for the hearts which are nearest 
to us, are immortal seed, that will spring up in everlasting beauty, not only in our own 
lives, but in the lives of those born after us. SPURGEON. 
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E was always a frail little body, with waxen skin and great blue veins shining 
through like tracings on a map. Silken-tressed and brown-eyed she grew into 
my heart and life, till it seemed as if a separation were impossible. Looking back 
Ican see the sweet face with the intellectual soul in its eyes. Full of poetic thought and 
fancy the sweet child life flowed and ebbed. With apparent supernatural foresight the 
brown eyes seemed to look above and beyond; to catch the glimmer and reflect the 
splendors of something brighter and better. Nature had dealt kindly with my baby girl. 
In form and feature she was as perfect as a flower. She never grew strong and vigorous 
like other little ones. She clung to me in her weakness, and seemed out of place when 
out of my arms. One day she came to me and put up her little white hands to be taken. 

‘‘Will I grow big, papa?’’ asks my little girl as she nestles closely to my breast, and 
turns her sweet brown eyes questioningly to mine. 

‘‘T hope so, some day, baby,’’ I reply. 

‘I never want to grow big. I always want to be just your little girl.”’ 

‘“‘Why don’t you want to grow big like other girls?’’ I ask. 

‘‘Because I always want you to carry me in your arms. If I was a great big girl you 
couldn’t, could you?”’ 

‘¢You will never be too big for me to carry. But when you get older you won’t care 
to be carried. You'll want to run and play like other children.’’ 

‘“No, no, papa, I'll never be big like other girls ’cause I’m going away off. I'd 
rather stay with you if I could always be just your little girl and go to sleep in your arms 
asI do now. Kiss me, papa, ’cause I’m sleepy,’’ and I watch the long lashes tremble 
for a moment on the pale cheeks and my little one sleeps. 

An hour passes; no sound but baby’s breathing and occasional sighs. Suddenly she 
starts up. 

‘‘Papa, does God love little girls very much, and will He be very good to them and 
take them in His arms just like their dear old papas?’’ 

‘Yes; I think so, little one,’’ I reply, and then I knew that my baby’s life was nearing 
the sunset of its brief day. I knew it as well asif the wisdom of the doctor had told me so. 

Days wove themselves into weeks, and each day served to bring the end nearer. 
Paler grew the little face. The blue veins seemed to swell, and before a month had 
sprung from time’s loom the crisis came. 

One night she lay perfectly still. The brown eyes were open, but they looked away 
and beyond. A weak little voice says: 

‘Take me, papa. I want toask you something. When I’m dead, before the little 
white hearse comes for me, won’t you put something nice and pretty in my hand, so when 
I get to heaven and the angels open my eyes, I can give it to God, so He’ll be good to me 
and take me in His arms just like you do?’’ 

Now she lies still for a few moments, and it seems as if the light of the world is cen- 
tered in that frail little body, and that all my future lies in the eternal shadows of an end- 
less night. The little hand moved like the rustle of a leaf stirred by a summer zephyr. 
The last flicker of life moves her lips to whisper: 

‘‘Papa, I never’ll be a big girl.’’ 

That was all. The next morning a little white figure lay robed for endless rest. The 
hands were clasped around a lily and arose. ‘‘Something pretty to give to God.”’ 
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HEAVEN. 


“There the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.”’ 
ea * * * * 


‘We have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 
St; PAUL. 
* * * * * 


“Jn my Father's house are many mansions; if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to 


prepare a place for you.” 
JESUS. 
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We have a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 


heavens.—2 Cor. 5:1. 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.—1 Cor. 2:9. 

ln my Father's house are many mansions: tf it were not so I would have told 
you. IL g0 to prepare a place for you.—Fohn 14:2. 

Iwill that they also whom thou hast given me, be with me, where Lam, that 


they may behold my glory.— Fohn 17:24. 
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HERE was a time when meadow, grove, and 
stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
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INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose, 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 


“The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore;— 
Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more. 


Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the 


earth. 
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The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 


Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 


“Appareled in celestial light.” 


And I again am strong: Doth every Beast keep holiday ;— 


The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; Thou Child of Joy. 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou 


I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, happy Shepherd boy! 
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Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make, I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 
O evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the Children are culling 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 


“Now while the birds thus sing a joyous song.” 


On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm :— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
—But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it flows 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 
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Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 


Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
And even with something of a Mother’s mind, With light upon him from his father’s eyes, 
And no unworthy aim, See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
The homely Nurse doth all she can Some fragment from his dream of human life, 


Me 


‘And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound.” 


To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, Shaped by himself with newly-learned art! 
Forget the glories he hath known, A wedding or a festival, 

And that imperial palace whence he came. A mourning or a funeral, 

Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, And this hath now his heart, 

A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size! And unto this he frames his song, 


Then will he fit his tongue 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 
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To dialogues of business, love, or strife; With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
But it will not be long That Life brings with her in her equipage, 


“Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make.”’ 


Ere this be thrown aside, As if his whole vocation 
And with new joy and pride Were endless imitation. 


“Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower.” 


The little Actor cons another part; Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 


Filling from time to time his ‘‘humorous stage”’ Thy Soul’s immensity; 
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Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep Thou, over whom thy immortality 

@hy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, A Presence which is not to be put by; 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind,— Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 


SE 


“And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm.” 


Mighty prophet! Seer blest! Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
On whom those truths do rest, Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 


In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
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Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly 


freight, Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, With new-fledged hopes still fluttering in his breast: 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
O joy! that in our embers But for those obstinate questionings 
Is something that doth live, 


Of sense and outward things, 


2. 
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ehold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six year’s darling of a pigmvy size!” 


That Nature yet remembers Fallings irém us, vanishings; 

What was so fugitive! Blank misgivings of a Creature 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed Moving about in worlds not realized, ce 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed High instincts before whicn our mortal Natur 
For that which is most worthy to be blest; Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed But for those first affections, 
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Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
vi the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 


Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


“Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height.” 


To perish never; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy! 


Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song} 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 

We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
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Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so 
bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 


Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


a 
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“The thought of our past years in me doth 


Breed perpetual benediction 


Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 


”? 


And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills and Groves, 
Forbode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have reiinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
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Another race hath been, and other palms are 


I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; won. 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet; 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 


% 

“Ye that pipe and ye that play.” 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
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Heaven is the treasury of everlasting joy.—SHAKSPEARE. 
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SV a) 
SY OME men say that ‘‘weulth is power,’’ and some ‘‘that knowledge is power ;’’ above 
them all, I would assert that ‘‘truth is power.’ Wealth cannot purchasc—talent 
cannot refute—knowledge cannot overreach—authority cannot silence her; they 
all, like Felix, tremble at her presence. Fling her in the most tremendous billows of 
popular commotion; cast her into the sevenfold heated furnace of the tyrant’s wrath; 
she mounts aloft in the ark upon the summit of the deluge; she walks with the Son of 
God untouched through the conflagration. She is the ministering spirit which sheds 
on man that bright and indestructible principle of life, light, and glory, which is given by 
his mighty Author to animate, to illumine, and to inspire the immortal soul, and which, 
like himself, ‘‘is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.’’ When wealth, and talent, 
and knowledge, and authority—when earth, and heaven itself shall have passed away, 
truth shall rise like the angel of Manoah’s sacrifice, upon the flame of nature’s funeral pyre, 
and ascend to her source, her heaven and her home—the bosom of the holy and eternal God. 


¢ 
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Tag VERY coin of earthly treasure 
pias We have lavished, upon earth, 

For our simple worldly pleasure, 
May be reckoned something worth; 


For the spending was not losing, 

Though the purchase were but small; 
It has perished with the using; 

We have had it,—that is all! 


All the gold we leave behind us 
When we turn to dust again 

(Though our avarice may blind us), 
We have gathered quite in vain; 
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Since we neither can direct it; 
By the winds of fortune tossed, 

Nor in other worlds expect it; 
What we hoarded, we have lost. 


But each merciful oblation— 
(Seed of pity wisely sown), 
What we gave in self-negation, 
We may safely call our own; 


For the treasure freely given 
Is the treasure that we hoard, 
Since the angels keep in Heaven 
What is lent unto the Lord! 
JOHN G. SAXE. 
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s WHERE DOST THOU LIE, O LAND OF PEACE. 


41 HERE dost thou lie, O Land of Peace? 
Across what foaming ocean’s swell? 
My heart, with sighs that never cease, 
Yearns in thy palaces to dwell; 
But yet, O fair and distant land, 
I cannot see thy shining strand. , 


Sometimes when morning’s iris light 
Is flaming in the eastern sky, 
I say, Beneath that rose and white 
The blessed realm must surely lie! 
But morning’s brow by noon is fanned, 
And thou art still the distant land. 


And oft when sunset’s burnished gold 
Falls warm upon the water’s breast, 

I say, Beyond that glorious fold 
Must gleam the islands of the blest! - 


But stars steal out, a silent band, 
And thou art still the distant land. 


And then I dream—a blissful dream 

That [ have gained thy tranquil bowers 
And lo! life’s sorrows only seem 

Winds that a moment bent ‘its flowers— 
I wake, I clasp no angel hand, 
And thou art still the distant land. 


I watch, I long, I faint for thee! 
Canst thou not open wide the door, 
That I may enter in and be 
Part of thy peace forevermore? 
O send that sleep so sweet, so grand, 
And thou shalt be no distant land! 
ANONYMOUS, 
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DREAMS OF HEAVEN. 


“We color Heaven with our own human thoughts, 
Our vain aspirings, fond remembrances, 

Our passionate love, that seems unto itself 

An Immortality.’ 


y) REAM’ST thou of heaven? What dreams “The burden of the stranger’s heart 


are thine? Which here alone [I bear, 
Fair child, fair gladsome child? Like the night-shadow shall depart, 
With eyes that like the dewdrop shine, With my first wakening there. 


And bounding footsteps wild! 
‘‘And borne on eagle wings afar, 


Tell me what hues th’ immortal shore Free thought shall’ claim its dower, 
Can wear, my bird! to thee? From every realm, from every star, 
Ere yet one shadow hath passed o’er Of glory and of power.” 


Thy glance and spirit free? 
O woman! with the soft sad eye, 


“Oh! beautiful is heaven, and bright Of spiritual gleam, 
With long, long summer days; Tell me of those bright worlds on high, 
I see its lilies gleam in light How doth thy fond heart dream? 


Where many a fountain plays. 
By the sweet mournful voice I know, 


‘‘And there unchecked, methinks, I rove, On thy pale brow I see, 
And seek where young flowers lie, That thou hast loved, in fear, and woe— 
In vale and golden-fruited grove— Say what is heaven to thee? 


Flowers that are not to die!” 
‘Oh! heaven is where no secret dread 


Thou poet of the lonely thought, May haunt love’s meeting hour, 
Sad heir of gifts divine! Where from the past no gloom is shed 
Say with what solemn glory fraught O’er the heart’s chosen bower; 


Is heaven in dreams of thine? 
‘“Where every severed wreath is bound— 


“Oh! where the living waters flow . Where none have heard the knell 
Along that radiant shore, That smites the heart with that deep sound— 
My soul, a wanderer here, shall know Farewell, beloved!—farewell!” 
The exile-thirst no more. Mrs. HEMANS. 
OWL GS 


MEAVEN INDESCRIBABLE, 


UT in describing the heavenly state—the celestial world of light and life—thought, 
language and images all fail us. It is a theme too high for conception, too grand 
for description, to sacred—too ineffably sacred—to admit of comparison. The 

grandeur of nature and the glory of art, the dreams of fancy and the creations of poetry, 

all fade in the vision. -Admiration no longer hovers over the Elysian fields of Virgil. 

Homer’s sparkling rills of nectar, streaming from the gods, woo our thirst no more. The 

bright Blandusian fountain, and the magnificent vale of far-famed Cashmere, lose their 

splendor. Even the paradise of Milton, with its trees and its rivers, its fruits and its 
flowers, its hymns and its harps—a living landscape with its vernal diadem and voiced with 
melody—dwindles into sterility! And, until we die to share the ripened powers of immor- 
tality and heir the thrones of heaven, we can only say, that interminable spring shall 
bloom upon the scene and chase the winter of affliction by its smiles! We feel how utterly 
language sinks beneath the majesty of the subject—but let the infirmity be eloquent of its 
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praise; for who can sustain himself when every thought bends and breaks with the burden 
of its own meaning! 

We would, but cannot, tell you of the place to which we go—the home of our Father— 
the residence of his family—the central abode of final virtue. The august vision makes 
us tremble as we gaze, and the sublimest reach of human thought can only point, feebly 
point, to its deep foundations and God built stories—its rainbow coverings and sunlike 
splendors—walled with adamant and paved with sapphire—crowded with the redeemed, 
and God in the midst. The high circuit of eternity, the scene of improvement, and the 
boundless roll of ages—the only key to the evolution of its wonders! 


BrsHor Bascom, D. D. 
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“Then face to face.’’ 


HEN shall we meet again,— 

Meet ne’er to sever? 

<= When will Peace wreathe her chain 
Round us forever? 

Our hearts will ne’er repose 
Safe from each blast that blows, 
In this dark vale of woes, 

Never,—no, never! 


When shall love freely flow 
Pure as Life’s river? 

When shall sweet friendship glow, 
Changeless forever? 


YAIR are the flowers and the children, but 

: ACS) their subtle suggestion is fairer; 

ZS Rare is the rose burst of dawn, but the secret 

that clasps it is rarer; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that pre- 
cedes it is sweeter; 

And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning 

outmastered the metre. 


Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the 
growing; 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty scepters the 
flowing; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than 
he did enfold him; 

Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer hath 
foretold him. 


Back of the canvass that throbs the painter is hinted 
and hidden; : 

Into the statues that breathes the soul of the sculptor 
is bidden; 


Where joys celestial thrill, 

Where bliss each heart shall fill, 

And fears of parting chill 
Never,—no, never! 


Up to that world of light 
Take us, dear Savior: 

May we all there unite, 
Happy forever! 

Where kindred spirits dwell, 

There may our music swell, 

And time our joys dispel 
Never,—no, never! 


LIFES ESSENCE, 


Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of 
feeling; 

Crowning the glory revealed in the glory 
crowns the revealing. 


that 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which is 
symboled is greater. 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward 
creator 5 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the 
gift stands the giving; 

Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive 
nerves of receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by 
the doing; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the 
heart of the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up 
from the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the 


essence of life is divine. 
RICHARD REALF. 
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“And as I gazed in doubt and dread, 
An angel came to me; 

°* * * * * 
And easterly I saw upreared 
The pearly gates of day.” 


* 
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HE heavenly home is. bright and fair, 

Nor death nor sighing visit there; 

Its glittering towers the sun outshine— 
That heavenly mansion shall be mine. 


My father’s house is built on high, 
Above the arched and starry sky; 
When from this earthly prison free, 
That heavenly mansion mine shall be. 


CE ICG 
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Let others seek a home below, 

Which flames devour or waves o’erflow; 
Be mine the happier lot to own 

A heavenly mansion near the throne. 


Then fail this earth, let stars decline, 
The sun and moon refuse to shine, 
All nature sink and cease to be, 
That heavenly mansion stands for me. 


Cube rete ARTSY: sCrA TES AWA ree 


GAZED down life’s dim labyrinth, 
A wildering maze to see, 
y Crossed o’er by many a tangled clue, 
( And wild as wild could be: 
And as I gazed in doubt and dread, 
An angel came to me. 


I knew her for a heavenly guide, 
I knew her even then, 

Though meekly as a child she stood 
Among the sons of men— 

By her deep spirit-loveliness, 
I knew her even then. 


And as I leaned my weary head 
Upon her proffered breast, 

And scanned the peril-haunted wild 
From out my place of rest, 

I wondered if the shining ones 
Of Eden were more blest. 


For there was light within my soul, 
Light on my peaceful way, 

And all around the blue above 
The clustering starlight lay; 


OW LG 


ERE is the unknown country? 
I whispered sad and slow,— 
ae “The strange and awful country 
To which I soon must go, must go, 
To which I soon must go?” 


Out of the unknown country 
A voice sang soft and slow :— 
“O, pleasant is that country 
And sweet it is to go, to go, 
And sweet it is to go. 


And easterly I saw upreared 
The pearly gates of day. 


So, hand in hand, we trod the wild, 
My angel love and I— ‘ 

Her lifted wing all quivering 
With tokens from the sky. 

Strange my dull thought could not diving 
"Twas lifted but to fly! 


Again down life’s dim labyrinth 
I grope my way alone, 
While wildly through the midnight sky 
Black, hurrying clouds are blown, 
And thickly, in my tangled path, 
The sharp, bare thorns are sown. 


Yet firm my foot, for well I know 
The goal cannot be far; 
And ever, through the rifted clouds, 
Shines out one steady star— 
For when my guide went up, she left 
The pearly gates ajar. 
EmILy C. JuDsG= 
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“Along the shining country 
The peaceful rivers flow: 
And in that wondrous country 
The tree of life does grow, does grow, 
The tree of life does grow.” 


Ah, then into that country 
Of which I nothing know, 
The everlasting country, 
With willing heart I go, I go, 
With willing heart I go. 
Mrs. D. MuLock CRaIk. 
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WHEN FOR ETERNAL WORLDS isthe, 


HEN for eternal worlds I steer, And loud her lovely sonnet sings— 
And seas are calm, and skies are clear I’m almost Home! I’m almost Home! 

yx And faith, in lively exercise, And loud her lovely sonnet sings— 
The distant hills of Canaan rise, I’m almost Home! I’m almost Home! 


My soul for joy then claps her wings, 
And loud her lovely sonnet sings— 
Vain world, adieu! Vain world, adieu! 
And loud her lovely sonnet sings— 


The nearer still she draws to land, 
More eager all her hopes expand; 
With steady helm and flowing sail 


Vain world, adieu! Vain world, adieu! Her anchor drops within the vale; 
Again for joy she claps her wings 

With cheerful hope her eyes explore And her celestial sonnet sings— 

Each landmark on the distant shore; I’m safe at Home! I’m safe at Home 

The trees of life, the pastures green, And her celestial sonnet sings— 

The golden streets, the crystal stream. I’m safe at Home! I’m safe at Home! 


Again for joy she claps her wings 
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QUEER VTHINGS ABOUT4 Hib VaEN: 


Mf HEARD you saying a sight of queer things the other day about heaven,’’ said 
¥ Abinadab. ‘Clo, she’s been telling me a sight more. Now, J never believed 
VO in heaven! ’’ 

evn yirem 

‘‘Because I don’t believe,’’ said the poor fellow, with sullen decision, ‘‘that a beney- 
olent God would ever ha’ made sech a derned awkward chap as I am! ”’ 

Aunt Winifred replied by stepping into the house, and bringing out a fine photograph 
of one of the best of the St. Georges,—a rapt, yet very manly face, in which the saint 
and the hero are wonderfully blended. 

‘<I suppose,’’ she said, putting it into his hands, ‘‘that if you should go to heaven, 
you would be as much fairer than that picture as that picture is fairer than you are now.” 

‘“No! Why would I, though? Jimmey! Why, it would be worth going for, wouldn’t 


ae”? ae: 
The words were no less reverently spoken than the vague rhapsodies of his father; 
for the sullenness left his face, and his eyes—which are pleasant, and not unmanly, when 
one fairly sees them—sparkled softly, like a child’s. 

‘Make it all up there, may be?”’ musing,—the girls laughing at you all your life, 
and all? That would be the bigger heft of the two then, would’nt it? for they say there 
aint any end to things up there. Why, so it might be fair in Him after all; more’n fair, 
perhaps. See here, Mrs. Forceythe, ’m not a church member, you know, and father 
he’s dreadful troubled about me; prays over me like a span of ministers, the old gentle- 
man does, every Sunday night. Now, I dont want to go to the other place any more than 
the next man; and I’ve had my times, too, of thinking I d keep steady and say my pray- 
ers reg’ lar,—it makes a chap feel on a sight better terms with himself,—but I don’t see 
how /’m going to wear white frocks and stand up in a choir,—never could sing more’n a 
frog with a cold in his head,—it tires me more now, honest, to think of it, than it does to 
do a week’s mowing. Look at me! Do yousupposel’m fit for it? Father, he’s always 
talking about the thrones, and the wings, and the praises, and the palms, and having new 
names in your foreheads, (shouldn’t object to that, though, by any means), till he drives 
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me into the tool-house or off on a spree. I tell him if God haint got a place where chaps 
like me can do something He’s fitted ’em to do in this world, there’s no use thinking about 
it, anyhow.”’ 

So Auntie took the honest fellow into her most earnest thought for half an hour, 
and argued and suggested and reproved and helped him, as only she could do; and at the 
end of it seemed to have worked into his mind some distinct and not unwelcome ideas of 
what a Christ-like life must mean to him, and of the coming heaven which is so much more 
real to her than any life out side of it. 

‘And then,’’ she told him, «I imagine that your fancy for machinery will be em- 
ployed in some way. Perhaps you will be a great deal more successful in inventing there 
than you ever will be here.’’ 

‘*You don’t say so!’’ exclaimed radiant Abinadab. 

‘*God will give you something to do, certainly, and something that you will like.”’ 

“‘I might turn it to some religious purpose, you know,’’ said Abinadab, looking 
bright. Perhaps I could help ’em build a church, or h’ist some of their pearl gates, or 
something like! ”’ 

Upon that he said it was time to be at home, * * * and shambled awkwardly 


away. ‘¢ THE Gates AJAR.”’ 
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JERUSALEM THE: GOLDEN; 


KRUSALEM the Golden, And they who, with their Leader, 
With milk and honey blest, Have conquered in the fight, 
Beneath thy contemplation Forever and forever 
Sink heart and voice oppressed. Are clad in robes of white! 


I know not, O, I know not, 
What social joys are there! 

What radiancy of glory, 
What bliss beyond compare! 


O, mine, my golden Syon! 
O, lovelier far than gold, 
With laurel-girt battalions, 
And safe victorious fold! 


They stand, those halls of Syon, O, sweet and blessed Country, 
Conjubilant with song, Shall I ever see thy face? 
And bright with many an angel, O, sweet and blessed Country, 
And all the martyr throng; Shall I ever win thy grace? 

The Prince is ever in them, I have the hope within me 
The daylight is serene; To comfort and to bless! 
The pastures of the Blessed Shall I ever win the prize itself? 
Are decked in glorious sheen. O, tell me—tell me, Yes! 
There is the Throne of David, Exult, O, dust and ashes! 
And there, from care released, The Lorp shall be thy part; 
The song of them that triumph, His only, His forever, 
The shout of them that feast; Thou shalt be, and thou art! 


BERNARD OF CLUNY: TRANS. BY DR. NEALE. 


Arter death the breath of flutes shall encompass thee, and thou shalt see a most 


beautiful light, as here, and myrtle groves, and happy bands of men and women, and 


much clapping of hands. ARISTOPHANES. 


366 A CHILD’S DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


A CHILD'S DREAM OF HEAVEN: 


i a MOTHER, come to my bedside, Till to a garden bright we came, 
oH) For God in love has given With silver gates so fair, 
The brightest, happiest dream to me; Which made sweet music as they turned 
It must have come from heaven. To let me enter there. 


a 


“O Mother, come to my bedside, 
For God in love has given 
The brightest, happiest dream to me,?? 


I and some friends of mine And flowers of every form and hue 
Seemed walking out together Grew all that garden o’er; 
Along the green and flowery fields But flowers so fair, so bright, so sweet, 


In glad, warm, summer weather; I never saw before. 
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And our poor Marian was there, With golden crowns upon their heads, 

Who died some weeks ago; And robes of dazzling white, 
And many more, I’ve heard you say, They smiled and bid us welcome there 

Passed through great pain and woe. Into that garden bright; 
But now no tears are in their eyes, And showed us golden crowns and robes 

No pain is on their brow; Which we one day should wear; 
You wouid not think they could have wept, But not quite yet, till we, like them, 

Were you to see them now. Had passed our trial here. 
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THY KINGDOM AN EVERLASTING KINGDOM. 
is HEN the great traveler, Baron Humboldt, was journeying in South America, 


there came one day a sudden stillness in the air, which seemed like a hush 

over all nature. But that was followed by a fearful convulsion of the earth, 
which made all hearts quake. And Humboldt tells us that the earthquake within his 
soul was as great as that in the world without. All his old views of the safety of the 
earth were destroyed ina moment. Should he fly to the hills for help? The mountains 
were recling like drunken men. The houses were no refuge, for they were crumbling 
and falling, and the trees were overthrown. Then his thoughts were turned to the sea, 
but, lo! it had fled. Ships which just before were floating securely on its surface, were 
now left rocking in the sands. Being thus at his wit’s end, he tells us he ‘‘looked up and 
observed that the heavens alone were calm and unshaken.’’ 

How grateful to the fearful and trembling-heart it is to know that, ‘though the 
mountains be removed and carried into the midst of the sea,’’ there are some things 
which cannot be moved. These are some of the things which cannot be shaken: ‘‘Even 
from everlasting to everlasting thou art God.’’ ‘*Thy kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom.’’ ‘*The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting.’’ 


es © ~~ 
HEAVENLY CANAAN. 
A, MP FHERE is a land of pure delight, But timorous mortals start and shrink 
Hl Where saints immortal reign; To cross this narrow sea, 
“NI Infinite day excludes the night, And linger shivering on the brink, 
And pleasures banish pain. And fear to launch away. 
There everlasting spring abides, Oh, could we make our doubts remove, 
And never-withering flowers; Those gloomy doubts that rise, 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides And see the Canaan that we love 
This heavenly land from ours. With unbeclouded eyes !— 
Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
Stand dressed in living green; And view the landscape o’er, 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, Not Jordan’s stream nor death’s cold flood 
While Jordan rolled between. Should fright us from the shore. 
Isaac WATTS. 
Ce ee mo) 
THRICE happy world, where gilded toys There reigns th’ eternal sun with an unclouded ray, 
No more disturb our thoughts, no more pollute our There all is calm as night, yet all immortal day, 
joys! And truth forever shines, and love forever burns. 


There light or shade succeed no more by turns, WATTS. 


368 HEAVEN OUR HOME. 


IN SOME HOUR OF SOLEMN JUBSIEER: 


Wy N some hour of solemn jubilee And dews that from the crystal river of Life 
The massy gates of Paradise are thrown Spring up on freshened wing, ambrosial gales! 
Wide open, and forth come, in fragments The favored good man in his lonely walk 
wild, Perceives them, and his silent spirit drinks 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies— Strange bliss, which he shall recognize in Heaven. 
And odors snatched from beds of amaranth, S. T. COLERIDGE. 


“PRD, HEAVEN OUR HOME. 


T cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding-place. It cannot be that our life is a 
Wy bubble, cast up by the ocean of eternity, to float another moment upon its sur- 

4 face, and then sink into nothingness and darkness forever. Else why is it that 
the high and glorions aspirations which leap like angels from the temples of our hearts, 
are forever wandering abroad, unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud 
come over us, with a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off and leave us to muse 
on their faded loveliness? Why is it that the stars which hold their festival around the 
midnight throne are set above the grasp of our limited faculties, and are forever mocking 
us with their unapproachable glory? Finally, why is-it that bright forms of human beauty 
are presented to the view, and then taken from us, leaving the thousand streams of the 
affections to flow back in an Alpine torrent upon our hearts? 

We are born for a higher destiny than that of earth. There is a realm where the 
rainbow never fades; where the stars will be spread out before us like the islands that 
slumber on the ocean; and where the beautiful beings that here pass before us like visions 
will stay in our presence forever! GrorGeE D. PRENTICE. 
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HERE the faded flower shall freshen,— Midnight waking, twilight weeping, 


Freshen nevermore to fade; Heavy noontide,—all are done; 
f Where the faded sky shall brighten,— Where the child has found its mother; 
Brighten nevermore to shade; Where the mother finds the child; 
Where the sun-blaze never scorches; Where dear families are gathered, 
Where the star-beams cease to chill; That were scattered on the wild; ' 
Where no tempest stirs the echoes Where the hidden wound is healed; 
Of the wood, or wave, or hill; Where the blighted life reblooms; 
Where no shadow shall bewilder; Where the smitten heart the freshness 
Where life’s vain parade is o’er; Of its buoyant youth resumes; 
Where the sleep of sin is broken, Where we find the joy of loving, 
And the dreamer dreams no more. As we never loved before,— 


Loving on, unchilled, unhindered, 


Where the bond is never severed,— Loving once, forevermore 
5 : 


Partings, claspings, sob and moan, 


or <p os b= ny 


WHEN we step across the drawbridge of death, it is no foreign land we enter, 
but our native home. Storprorp A. Brooke. 


HEAVEN A LOCALITY. 369 


PerOMechOnY lO 1GlLORyY, 


ne ws, 

1 DO not expect, the moment I drop this body, to mount up, glowing like a star, 
Es into the presence of God, with all the fullness of perfection that I am ever to at- 
WE tain. I expect that through period after period will go on unfolding, that spirit- 
ual germ which God has implanted in me. I expect by growth to become really and truly 
a son of God in those heavenly conditions. I cannot go further in affirming what my 
state shall be. But I know what happiness is. I know what love is. I know what the 
devotion of one soul to another is. I know how blessed it is for a person to be lost in one 
to whom he can look up. I know what it is to have in single hours glimpses of the pres- 
ence of God. I have had them, that is, as a peasant has some sense of the ocean, who 
has only seen some inland lake, and cannot, even by a stretch of the imagination, mag- 
nify that lake so as to make it the ocean, world-encompassing, and sounding with all the 
music of its storms. I have had some sight of God; but I know it is like a little lake, as 
compared with a full vision of the infinite, shoreless, fathomless, measureless ocean of 
the divine nature. And I shall be amazed, when I see it, that I ever knew anything 
about it. Yet I shall see it, and not another for me. I shall see God himself. And I 
shall be satisfied then, for the first time in all my life. Tetweeburcooun 
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pave, HEAVEN A> EOCALITY. 
AM at a loss to understand why there should be difficulty in receiving the idea of 

4) heaven a locality—a fact of materiality, within the domain of physics, equally 
WA positive with the existence of Jupiter or Saturn, Venus or Uranus. The teles- 
cope, it is most true, has given wondrous revelations of the magnitude and the magnifi- 
cence of God’s glorious universe; but even that has not been able to reveal the secrets of 
the milky way, nor to calculate the distances of the nearest of the fixed stars, as the as- 
tronomer will tell you. But when we come to think, as is most probably true in fact, 
that with all the wonders thus laid open to our view—and they are most stupendous—we 
stand as yet but within the vestibule of God’s great temple. Like Newton, we saunter 
along picking up here and there a pebble from the shore, the great ocean of truth mean- 
while lying all unexplored beyond us. I doubt not that, could we but see them, as in 
prophetic vision, we should behold myriads upon myriads of shining orbs peopling the 
infinitudes of space, and of which the most accurate of all the sciences has not conceived — 
the most remote idea. Inasmuch, then, as we as yet know nothing in comparison of what 
yet remains to be revealed to the eye of science, how dare we presume to say that the 
idea of heaven as a locality is a Utopian figment of the imagination—a mere poetic cre- 
ation? We have picked up a sand or two from the beach, and say these are all there is of 
them! We have become slightly acquainted with the wonders of this, our own solar uni- 
verse, and from that premise attempt the impossible feat of proving a negative, predicat- 
ing the non-existence of any other! 

Most assuredly, since God has found place for the worlds we do see, He is of might 
sufficient to the finding of room in the vast depths of space for the heaven or heavens 
which at present we do not see. Rev. W. H. Cooper, D. D. 


“I saw another angel come down from heaven, having great power; * * * and he cried mightily with a strong 
voice, saying, Babylon the great is fallen!” 
so} 5 


ANGELS THE MESSENGERS OF HEAVEN. 


Glimpses of a heavenly home, 
Beautiful as childhood’s dreaming, 


Radiant visions 
Of the land beyond the tomb. 


They come, sometimes, quickly streaming, 


From the darkness of the soul, 
Like the fiery lightning gleaming 
When the muttering thunders rol— 
Truthful ever 
As the needle to the pole. 


They come, sometimes, like the morning, 
Ushering in the perfect day; 
Like the star, before the dawning, 
Of the sun’s resplendent ray— 
Glorious vision, 
Lighting all life’s weary way. 


They come, sometimes, like the waving 
Of his bright locks in the west, 
When the sun in glory laving, 


Ere its feet have learned to roam— 


GLIMPSES OF A HEAVENLY HOME. 


HERE come, sometimes, brightly beaming, 


Sinks upon old ocean’s breast— 
Happy visions 
Of a long and peaceful rest. 


They come, like the beacon glancing 
Through the tempest and the gloom, 
When the bark, in fury dancing, 
Reels before the howling storm, 
Guiding onward 
To a haven and a home. 


They come, like the tired bird winging 
From her sea-flight toward the land; 
Like the shell that’s always singing 
Of its native ocean strand, 
With the music 
Of the white wave on the sand. 


They come, gently, gently chiding 
When in devious paths we roam, 
Pointing oft and always guiding. 
To our heavenly Father’s home; 
Upward, upward, 
Far above yon starry dome. 
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ANONYMOUS. 
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ng ANGELS THE MESSENGERS OF HEAVEN. 


S 
ND after these things I saw another angel come down from heaven, having grea 
power; and the earth was lightened with his glory. ’ 

And he cried mightily with a strong voice, saying, Babylon the great is 
fallen, is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, 
and a cage of every unclean and hateful bird. * * * And I heard another voice from 
heaven, saying, Come out of her my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and 
that ye receive not of her plagues. 

For her sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath remembered her iniquities. 

Reward her even as she rewarded you, and double unto her double according to her 
works: in the cup which she hath filled, fill to her double. 

How much she hath glorified herself and lived deliciously, so much torment and sor- 
row give her: for she saith in her heart, I sit a queen, and am no widow, and shall see 


no sorrow. 

Therefore shall her plagues come in one day, death, and mourning, and famine; and 
she shall be utterly burned with fire; for strong is the Lord God who judgeth her. 

And the kings of the earth * * * shall bewail her, and lament for her, when they 
shall see the smoke of her burning, standing afar off for the fear of her torment, saving, 
Alas, alas, that great City Babylon, that mighty city! for in one hour is thy judgment 
come. 

* * * Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets; for God 


hath avenged you on her. JOHN THE DIvINE. 


THE SUN-BRIGHT CLIME. 


as HOWTHE MAislONe COMES: 


E do not get our best vision of heaven, we do not feel ourselves surrounded, as the 
apostles did, by a great cloud of witnesses, when we simply hear or read some 
good book, or meet in the church to listen to discourses and to exchange pleasant 
salutations. No, it was the martyr who saw ‘the heavens open and the Son of God 
standing on the right hand of God.’’ It is when we have borne submissively some dread- 
ful sorrow that we see the golden ladder reaching upward, as did Perpetua from the dark- 
ness of the dungeon; when we have given ourselves to some great work and wrought it, 
by God’s help and the inspiration of his Spirit, triumphantly to the end, that the vision is 


granted us. 


R. Ss STorrs, De D: 


Cn 
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AVE youheard, have you heard of that sun- 

bright clime, 

Undimmed by sorrow, unhurt by time, 

Where age hath no power o’er the fadeless 
frame— 

Where the eye is fire, and the heart is flame— 

Have you heard of that sun-bright clime? 


A river of water gushes there, 

Mid flowers of beauty strangely fair; 

A thousand wings are hovering o’er 
The dazzling wave and the golden shore 
That are seen in that sun-bright clime. 


Millions of forms, all clothed in bright, 
In garments of beauty, clear and white— 
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And brightly beckon as they go, 
I see the land of fair renown, 
The land which I so soon shall know. 


Above the dissonance of time, 
And discord of its angry words, 
I hear the everlasting chime, 
The music of unjarring chords. 


I bid it welcome, and my haste 
To join it cannot brook delay; 


They dwell in their own immortal bowers, 
Mid fadeless hues of countless flowers, 
That bloom in that sun-bright clime. 


Ear hath not heard, and eye hath not seen, 
Their swelling songs, and their changeless sheen; 
Their ensigns are waving, and banners unfurl 
O’er jasper walls and gates of pearl, 

That are fixed in that sun-bright clime. 


But far, far away is that sinless clime, 
Undimmed by sorrow, unhurt by time, 

Where amid all things that are fair is giv’n 
The home of the just, and its name is Heaven— 
The name of that sun-bright clime. 


Oh song of morning, come at last, 
And ye who sing it, come away! 


Oh song of light, and dawn, and _ bliss, 
Sound over earth, and fill these skies; 
Nor ever, ever, ever cease 
Thy soul-entrancing melodies ;— 


Glad song of this disburdened earth, 
Which holy voices then shall sing, 
Praise for creation’s second birth, 
And glory to creation’s Kine. 
Horatius Bonar. 


Dors Heaven speak? The four seasons pursue their courses, and all things are 


continually being produced, but, does Heaven say anything? 


ConFUCIUS. 


Go 


LUTHER’S LETTER TO HIS LITTLE SON. 57 
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4) LOUDY argosies are drifting down into the Light the valleys undisquieted with step of mortal 


purple dark— tread— 
Down into the fading west; Bind the white brows of the Living whom all com- 
yer the long low amber reaches ging on the hori- fortless we mourn, 
zon’s mark, Whom we blindly call the Dead. 
Shape themselves into the gateways opening to the 
Land of Rest— O ye lost ones! ye departed! do ye heed the tears 
Gateways leading through the sunset, out into the we shed? 
under world Speak, and bid our sorrows cease! 
Bright with pilgrim barges lying round the Islands 0 beloved! O Immortals! O ye dead who are not 
of the Blest, dead! 
With their white sails tranquil furled. Are ye near us in our anguish, in our longing for 
release? 
Pale sea-buds that weep forever, water lilies damp Speak to us across the darkness,—wave to us a glim- 
and cool mering hand! 
That the heavenly shores adorn, Tell us but that ye remember, and our souls shall 
And the mystic lotus shining through the white wait in peace— 
waves beautiful, Dwellers in the Silent Land! 
Far a peace-emitting fragrance shed through all KaTrE SEYMOUR MCLEAN. 


that tranquil bourne; 
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IR ELe noe beet) ES LIE TLE SON; 


RACE and peace in Christ, my dear little son. I see with pleasure that thou 
learnest well and prayest diligently. Do so, my son, and continue. When I come 
home I will bring thee a pretty fairing. 

I know a pretty merry garden, wherein are many children. They have little goldeu 
coats, and they gather beautiful apples under the trees, and poe cherries, plums, anc! 
wheat plums ;—they sing and jump and are merry. 

They have beautiful little horses, too, with gold bits and silver saddles. And I asked 
the man to whom the garden belongs, whose children they were. And he said: ‘* They 
are the children that love to pray and to learn, and are good.’’ Then said I: ‘* Dear 
man, I have a son, too; his name is Johnny Luther. May he not also come into this 
garden and eat these beautiful apples and pears, and ride these fine horses? ”’ Then the 
man said: ‘If he loves to pray and to learn, and is good, he shall come into this garden; 
so shall Lippus and Jost, too; and when they all come together they shall have fifes and 
trumpets, lutes and all sorts of music, and they shall dance, and shoot with little cross- 


bows.”’ 

And he showed me a fine meadow there in the garden, made for dancing. There 
hung nothing but golden fifes, trumpets, and fine silver cross-bows. But it was early, 
and the children had not yet eaten; therefore I could not wait the dance, and I said to 
the man: “Ah! dear sir, I will immediately go and write all this to my little son Johnny, 
and tell him to pray diligently, and to learn well, and to be good, so that he also may 
come to this garden. But he has an Aunt Lehne, he must bring her with him.’’ Then 
the man said: “It shall be so; go and write him so.”’ 

Therefore, my dear little son, Johnny, learn and pray away! and tell Lippus and Jost, 
too, that they must learn and pray. And then you shall come to the garden together. 
Herewith I commend thee to Almighty God. And greet Aunt Lehne, and give her a kiss 
for my sake. Thy dear father, Martinus LUTHER. 


374 HEAVEN AND EARTH CONTRASTED. 


HEAVEN. 


Father’’ is; and whoever is with him is not far from heaven. Something of the 
melody of its music, something of the fragrance and the beauty of its sweet 
fields steals into his heart, even while he walks the dusty ways of this lower world. Do 
you fancy that there was much difference with Enoch, say, between the before and the 
after? God took bim—/ow I do not know; but though it may be a little less grand, it is 
no less sweet to walk along the humblest paths of daily duty than to ride forth with Him 
so royally on cherub and on cherubim. The track of that chariot I will not try to trace; 
I only care to know that if I am changed into His image through faith in him, I shall 
awake in his likeness, and be satisfied. Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
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HRAVENVAND EARTH CONTRASPED. 


“Great is your reward in heaven.” 


HIS world is all a fleeting show, Are blossoms gathered for the tomb. 

For man’s illusion given. There’s nothing bright, but heaven. 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow: 
There’s nothing true, but heaven. 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we're driven; 
And fancy’s flash, and reason’s ray, 


And false the light on glory’s plume Serve but to light the troubled way: 
As fading hues of even; There’s nothing calm, but heaven. 
And love and hope and beauty’s bloom THOMAS MoorRr. 
ots. oy a) 


wg THE FASHION OF THIS WORLD PASSETH AWAY. 


pointment is going through your hearts, the feeling comes upon you, in all its 
bitterness, that the mournful ravages which time has wrought upon the scenes and 
the objects of your attachment, will not and cannot be repaired by time, in any of his 
future rounds. Returning years can furnish you with no proper objects for the fresh and 
glowing affections of youth; and even if those objects could be furnished, it is too late 
now to feel for them the correspondent affection. The song of your mountain stream 
can never more soothe your ear. ‘The grove that you loved shall invite you to meditation 
and to worship no more. Another may, indeed, spring up in its place, but you shall not 
live to see it. It may shade your grave, but your heart shall never feel its charm. Your 
affections are robbed of the treasures to which they clung so closely and so long, and that 
forever. The earth, where it had appeared most lovely, is changed. The things that 
were nearest to your heart have changed with it. The fashion in which the world was 
arrayed when it took hold on you with the strongest attachment, has passed away; its 
mysterious power to charm you has fled; all its holiest enchantments are broken, and you 
see that nothing remains as it was, but the abiding outline of its surface, its valleys where 
the still waters find their way, and the stern visage of its everlasting hills: 

EXTRACT FROM PYIERPONT. 


THE GOLDEN CITY. 


ea “ORD of heaven! beyond our sight 
y Rolls a world of purer light; 


6S There, in love’s unclouded reign, 

Parted hands shal! join again; 
Martyrs there, and prophets high, 
Blaze, a glorious company; 


mG 
ERUSALEM the Golden, 

I languish for one gleam 
Of all thy glory folden, 
fs In distance and in dream! 
My thoughts, like palms in exile, 

Climb up to look and’ pray 
For a glimpse of that dear country 

That lies so far away. 


Jerusalem the Golden, 
Methinks each flower that blows, 
And every bird a-singing, 
Of thee some secret knows! 
I know not what the flowers 
Can feel, or singers see, 
But all these summer raptures 
Are prophecies of thee. 


Jerusalem the Golden, 
When sunset’s in the west, 
It seems thy gate of glory, 
Thou city of the blest! 

And midnight’s starry torches, 
Through intermediate gloom, 
Are waving with their welcome 

To thy eternal home. 


BEYOND OUR, SIGHT, 


While immortal music rings 
From unnumbered seraph strings. 
O, that scene is passing fair! 


Yet, shouldst thou be absent there, 


What were all its joys to me? 
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‘‘Whom have I in heaven but thee??? 
S93 Se 
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Jerusalem the Golden! 
Where loftily they sing, 
O’er pain and sorrows olden 
For ever triumphing! 
Lowly may be thy portal, 
And dark may be the door, 
The mansion is immortal— 
God’s palace for His poor. 


Jerusalem the Golden! 


There all our birds that flew,— 


Our flowers but half unfolden, 


Our pearls that turned to dew,— 


And all the glad life-music, 
Now heard no longer here, 

Shall come again to greet us 
As we are drawing near. 


Jerusalem the Golden! 
I toil on day by day; 


Heart-sore each night, with longing 


I stretch my hands and pray 


That ’midst thy leaves of healing 


My soul may find her nest, 
Where the wicked cease from 
The weary are at rest. 


troubling,— 


GERALD MASSEY. 
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TT KNOWaNOT (WHERE THOSE MANSIONS, CVE 


“We would see Jesus.”’ 


Fi ee 
KNOW not where those blesséd mansions 


lie 
a That Christ departed to prepare on high; 
Ke Nor where the new Jerusalem doth stand, 
The glorious centre of a happy land; 


Nor the full meaning of that tree of life, 

The fruits unceasing, leaves with blessing rife; 
That crystal stream of life is still to me 

A beautiful, a baffling mystery. 


Then those bright spirits, from the body free, 
How can they worship there as now they be? 
And how with one another can they speak?— 


The answer to all this I vainly seek. 


These things I know not, yet I rest in this: 
That Christ is there, aud seeing Him is bliss. 
For ever, Savior, let me look on Thee, 


And life shall be one endless ectasy! 


pose 


20 <F 


IsLE of the ev’ning skies, cloud-vision’d land, 
Wherein the good meet in the’ heavenly fold, 


And drink of endless joys at God’s right hand. 


WILLIAMS. 


Go 
Al 
ory 


x ne HERE’S a Beautiful Land by the Spoiler 
4 We untrod, 
= Unpolluted by sorrow and care; 
It is lighted alone by the presence of God, 
Whose throne and~whose temple are there; 
Its crystalline streams, with a murmuring flow, 
Meander through valleys of green, 
And its mountains of jasper are bright in the 
glow, 
Of a splendor no mortal hath seen. 


And the throngs of glad singers, with jubilant 
breath, 
Make the air with their melodies rife; 
_ And one known on earth as the Angel of Death 
Shines here as the Angel of Life! 
An infinite tenderness beams from his eyes 
On his brow an infinite calm, 
And his voice as it thrills through the depths of the 
skies, 
Is as sweet as the Seraphim’s psalm. 


Through the amaranth groves of the Beautiful 
Land 
Walk the souls that were faithful in this; 
And their foreheads, star-crowned, by zephyrs are 
fann’d 
That evermore murmur of bliss; 
They taste the rich fruitage that hangs from the 
trees, 
And breathe the sweet odors of flowers, 
More fragrant than ever were kissed by the breeze 
In Araby’s loveliest bowers. 


Co >. 


I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 
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Old prophets, whose words were a spirit of 1ame 
Blazing o’er the darkness of Time; 
And martyrs, whose courage no torture could 
tame, 
Nor turn from their purpose sublime; 
And saints, and confessors, a numberless throng, 
Who were loyal to truth and to right, 
And left, as they walked through the darkness of 
wrong, 
Their footprints encircled with light. 


And the dear little children, who went to their 
rest 
Ere their lives had been sullied by sin, 
While the Angel of Morning still tarried, a guest, 
Their spirit’s pure temple within— 
All are there—all are there—in the Beautiful Land, 
The land by the Spoiler untrod, 
And their foreheads, star-crowned, by the breezes 
are fann’d 
That blow from the Gardens of God! 


My soul hath look’d in through the gateway of 
dreams, 
On the city all paven with gold, 
And heard the sweet flow of its murmurous 
streams, 
As through the green valleys they roll’d; 
And though it still waits on this desolate strand, 
A pilgrim and stranger on earth 
Yet it knew in that glimpse of the Beautiful Land, 
That it gazed on the home of its birth. 


WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 
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I SHALE BE, Siete: 


one, come to me!”’ 


S I grow older, and come nearer to death, I look upon it more and more with com- 

placent joy, and out of every longing I hear God say, ‘‘O thirsting, hungering 
What the other life will bring I know not, only that I 
shall awake in God’s likeness, and see Him as He is. 


If a child had been born and spent 


all his life in the Mammoth Cave, how impossible would it be for him to comprehend the 
upper world! His parents might tell him of its life, and light, and beauty, and its sounds 
of joy; they might heap up the sand into mounds, and try to show him, by pointing to 
stalactites, how grass, and flowers, and trees grow out of the ground, till at length, with 
laborious thinking, the child would fancy he had gained a true idea of the unknown 
land. And yet, though he longed to behold it, when the day came that he was to go 
forth, it would be with regret for the familiar crystals, and the rock-hewn rooms, and the 
quiet that reigned therein. 

But when he came up, some May morning, with ten thousand birds singing in the 
trees, and the heavens bright, and blue, and full of sunlight, and the wind blowing softly 
through the young leaves, all a-glitter with dew, and the landscape stretching away, green 


OH WHAT IS THIS SPLENDOR. 377 
and beautiful, to the horizon, with what rapture would he gaze about him, and see how 
poor were all the fancyings and the interpretations which were made within in the cave, of 
the things which grew and lived without; and how would he wonder that he could have 
regretted to leave the silence and the dreary darkness of his old abode! 

So, when we emerge from this cave of earth into that land where spring growths are, 
and where is summer, and not that miserable travestie which we call summer here, how 
shall we wonder that we could have clung so fondly to this dark and barren life! 

Beat on, then, O heart, and yearn for dying! ~ Thave drunk at many a fountain, but 
thirst came again; I have fed at many a bounteous table, but hunger returned; I have 
seen many bright and lovely things, but, while I gazed, their lustre faded. There is 
nothing here that can give me rest; but when I behold Thee, O God, I shall be satisfied ! 

Henry Warp BrEcHER. 


OH WHAT IS THIS SPLENDOR? 


y what is this splendor that beams on me 
i now, 
U Nas This beautiful sunrise that dawns on my 
soul, 
While faint and far off land and sea lie below 
And under my feet the huge golden clouds roll? 


To what mighty king doth this city belong, 
With its rich jewelled shrines, and its gardens of 
flowers, 
With its breaths of sweet incense, its measure of song, 
And the light that is gilding its numberless towers? 


See! forth from the gates, like a bridal array, 
Come the princes of heaven, how bravely they 
shine! 
*Tis to welcome the stranger, to show me the way, 
And to tell me that all I see round me is mine. 


There are millions of saints, in their ranks and 
degrees, 
And each with a beauty and crown of his own; 
And there, far outnumbering the sands of the 
seas, 
The nine rings of Angels encircle the throne, 


And far in the heart of that glorious light 
The mighty Apostles are seated in state, 

With Joseph and John, who in life’s mortal night 
Were appointed on Jesus and Mary to wait. 


PE ee he 


And ob if the exiles of earth could but win 
One sight of the beauty of Jesus above, 

From that hour they would cease to be able to sin, 
And earth would be heaven; for heaven is love. 


But words may not tell of the Vision of Peace, 
With its worshipful seeming, its marvelous fires; 
Where the soul is at large, where its sorrows all 
cease, 
And the gift has outbidden its boldest desires. 


No sickness is here, no bleak bitter cold, 
No hunger, debt, prison, or weariful toil; 

No robbers to rifle our treasures of gold, 
No rust to corrupt, and no canker to spoil. 


My God! and it was but a short hour ago 
That [ lay on a bed of unbearable pains; 

All was cheerless around me, all weeping and woe; 
Now the wailing is changed to angelical strains. 


Because I served Thee, were life’s pleasures all lost? 
Was it gloom, pain, or blood, that won heaven for 
me? 
Oh no! one enjoyment alone could life boast, 
And that, dearest Lord! was my service of Thee. 


I had hardly to give: ’twas enough to receive, 
Only not to impede the sweet grace from above; 
And, this first hour in heaven, I can hardly believe 
Is so great a reward for so little a love. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER 


OUR FATHERLAND. 


CIN 


hls we become once more the head of creation. 


ai HAT is indeed our true fatherland—that wondrous home, where everything is 


ou waiting for us and every one loves us. 
and inspirits; we are free, we take possession of ourselves, ideas command, facts 


Here life is radiant, everything charms 


GASPARIN. 
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HEAVEN, NEAR. 


a 
K om H, Heaven is nearer than mortals think, That power to pierce through the mist of sense, 
When they look with a trembling dread To the beauteous scenes of Heaven. 
Ys At the misty future, that stretches on 
From the silent home of the dead. Then very near seem its pearly gates, 


And sweetly its harpings fall; 
*Tis no lone isle in a boundless main, Till the soul is restless to soar away, 
No brilliant, but distant shore, And longs for the angels’ call. 
Where the lovely ones who are called away 


Must go, to return no more. I know when the silver cord is loosed, 


When the veil is rent away, 

No, Heaven ig near us;—the mighty veil Not long and dark shall the passage be, 
Of mortality blinds the eye, To the realms of endless day. 

That we see not always the angel bands 


Qn the shores of Eternity. The eye that shuts in a dying hour 


Will open the next in bliss; 

Yet oft, in the hours of holy thought, : The welcome will sound in the heavenly world, 
To the thirsting soul is given For the farewell is hushed in this. 

Mrs. Mary J. ROBINSON. 
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HEAVEN, A PLACE PREPARED BY CHRIST. 


HERE is order in God’s universe. There are first and second and third; there are 
cause and effect. There was a reason why the Messiah appeared not immedi- 
ately after sin appeared, but 4,000 years later; and there is a reason why his 

second coming is delayed. There is no delay like man’s delay—from weakness. The 

necessary preparations are going on for the glorious consummation. Christ’s work has 
not ceased. His glory is his grace, and he guides all things in his providence for the full 
development of that grace. We know nothing of the detailed character of the work he is 
performing in heaven. We only know he is preparing a place for his own, that he is in 
the presence of God for us, and that he ever lives to make intercession for us. Something 
has to be done in the other world before we can go there. We cannot imagine how or in 
what respect the place is prepared, because we can have no conception of the contents of 
the other world. All we can know is, that preparation is being made, and that Christ is 


making it. 

We are accustomed to say that space and time are conditions only of our finite and 
composite natures. Whether this be so or not no man can tell. It is a transcendentalism 
that it is folly to talk about. Time and sense are absolute necessities to our thinking. 
Every conception of our minds is formed on these as a foundation, and we can have no 
idea of God himself except as in time and space. Hence we must, whether we will or no, 
take the word ‘‘place’’ in our text literally. Even if it be not literally a place, we must 
think of it as a place, for we cannot think of it in any other way. Nor did Christ say, 
simply, ‘‘I go to prepare for you.” 

What a place that must be which Christ prepares! It must be a place where every 
purified desire of the heart shall have perpetual satisfaction. The inner soul longs for 
happiness; it is only the outward and changeable sense that would dictate its form. That 
it is a pure and holy place and that it has Christ in it is enough. We know the delicious 
contents of the vessel, if we do not know the shape and color of the vessel. 
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What a comfort and j ioe the thought, that Christ is preparing our place. God’s con- 
solations are not like men’s mere soothers of a troubled mind, but seeds of positive and 
independent joy. God’s grace comes with a set-off that belittles the earthly care and 
sorrow. If a soldier in the ranks is wounded, it is one thing to apply soothing cataplasms 
to stay the pain; but it is a grander thing and a better fae for his general to come to 
him and bestow upon him the title, rank, BAG insignia of a het officer. “To depart’’ is ‘*to 
be with Christ ;”’ this is the ‘far better’’ of the apostle. Rev. Howarp Crossy, D. D. 
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HOME! OF THE SOUL. 


aay sing you a song of that beautiful land, 


The far-away home of the soul, 
Where no storms ever beat on the glittering 


strand, 
While the years of eternity roll. 


Oh, that home of the soul in my visions and dreams, 


Its bright jasper walls I can see; 


Till I fancy but thinly the veil intervenes 
Between the fair city and me. 


Oh, how sweet it will be in that beautiful land, 
So free from all sorrow and pain, 
With songs on our lips and with harps in our hands, 
To meet one another again. 
Mrs. ELLEN H. GATES. 
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CLEAR FOUNT OF LIGHT, MY NATIVE LAND: 


Bright with a glory that shall never fade! 
Mansion of truth! without a veil or shade, 
The holy quiet meets the spirit’s eye. 

There dwells the soul in its ethereal essence, 
Gasping no longer for life’s feeble breath; 

But, sentinelled in heaven, its glorious presence 
With pitying eye beholds, yet fears not, death. 


From the Spanish of FRANCESCO DE ALDANA. 


LEAR fount of light! my native land on high, 


Translated by LONGFELLOW. 


Beloved Country! banished from thy shore, 

A stranger in this prison house of clay, 

The exiled spirit weeps and sighs for thee! 

Heavenward the bright perfections I adore 

Direct, and the sure promise cheers the way, 

That, whither love aspires, there shall my dwelling 
be. 


— 


HAT to that for which we’re waiting 
Is this glittering earthly toy? 
Heavenly glory, holy splendor, 
Sum of grandeur, sum of joy, 
Not the gems that time can tarnish, 
Not the hues that dim and die, 
Not the glow that cheats the lover, 
Shaded with immortality. 
Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me! 


Not the light that jeaves us darker, 
Nor the ‘gleams that come and go, 

Not the. mirth whose end is madness, 
Not the joy whose fruit is woe; 

Not. the notes that die at sunset, 
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Not the fashion of a day; 
But the everlasting beauty, 
And the endless melody. 
Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me! 


City of the pearl-bright portal; 
City of the jasper wall; 

City of the golden pavement: 
Seat of endless festival. 

City of Jehovah, Salem, 
City of eternity, 

To thy bridal-hall of gladness 
From this prison would I flee. 

Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me! 


THE SHORE OF ETERNITY. 


DEGREES; OF (BESS IN. HAW ANG 
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from another star in glory. 


sunlight of the Eternal Throne! 


J {HERE are to be different degrees of bliss in a future heaven. One star is to differ 

There are to be rulers over five, and rulers over ten 
cities—those who are to be in the outskirts of glory, and those basking in the 
Is this no call on us to be up and doing ?—not to be 


content with the circumference, but to seek nearness to the glorious centre—not only to 
have crowns shining as the brightness of the firmament, but to have a tiara of s¢avs in 


that crown? 


It is the degree of holiness now that will decide the degree of happiness 


then—the transactions of ¢éme will regulate the awards of eternity. 


Rev. J. R..McDvrr, D. D. 
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Cigioxn: to land alone upon that shore! 
z With no one sight that we have seen be- 


fore,— 
Things of a different hue, 
And the sounds all new, 
And fragrances so sweet the soul may faint. 
Alone! Oh that first hour of being a saint! 


Alone! to land alone upon that shore! 

On which no wavelets lisp, no billows roar, 
Perhaps no shape of ground, 
Perhaps no sight or sound, 

No forms of earth our fancies to arrange,— 

But to begin alone that mighty change! 


Alone! to land alone upon that shore! 
Knowing so well we can return no more: 
No voice or face of friend, 

None with us to attend 
Our disembarking on that awful strand, 
But to arrive alone in such a land! 


Alone! to land alone upon that shore! 
To begin alone to live for evermore, 
To have no one to teach 
The manners or the speech 
Of that new life, or put us at our ease :— 
Ob that we might die in pairs or companies! 


Alone! No! God hath been there long before, 
Eternally hath waited on that shore 
For us who were to come 
To our eternal home; 
And He had taught His angels to prepare 
In what way we are to be welcomed there. 


Like one that waits and watches He hath sate, 
As if there were none else for whom to wait, 
Waiting for us, for us 
Who keep Him waiting thus, 
And who bring less to satisfy His love 
Than any other of the souls above. 


Alone? The God we know is on that shore, 
The God of whose attractions we know more 
Than ‘of those who may appear 

Nearest and dearest here: 
Oh is He not the life-long friend we know 
More privately than any friend below! 


Alone? The God we trust is on that shore, 
The Faithful One whom we have trusted more 
In trials and in woes 
Than we have trusted those 
On whom we leaned most in our earthly strife,— 
Oh we shall trust Him more in that new life! 


Alone? The God we love is on that shore, 
Love not enough, yet whom we love far more, 
And whom we’ve loved all through, 
And with a love more true 
Than other loves,—yet now shall love Him more :— 
True love of Him begins upon that shore! 


So not alone we land upon that shore: 
*T will be as though we had been there before; 
We shall meet more we know 
Than we can meet below, 
And find our rest like some returning dove, 
And be at home at once with our Eternal Love! 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 


“THE eternal flow of things, 
Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 


Shall journey onward in eternal peace.”’ 
BRYANT. 


THE OTHER WORLD. 381 


pees PEAVEN@ A UPLACE. 


& LIKE to locate heaven, and find out all about it I can. I expect to live there 
We through eternity. If I was going to dwell in any place in this country; if I was 
YO) going to make any place my home, I would want to inquire all about the place, 
about its climate, about what kind of neighbors I was going to have, about the schools of 
my children, about everything, in fact, that I could learn concerning it. If any of you 
who are here were going to emigrate, going off to some other country, and I was going 
to take that for my subject to-night, why, would not all your ears be open to hear what 
you could learn about it? Would you then be looking around to see who was sitting next 
you; and who among your acquaintances were here; and what people were thinking 
about you? You would all be interested in hearing of this country that I was talking 
about. You could not think anything about the latest fashion, or about some woman’s 
bonnet. If it is true that we are going to spend eternity in another world, and that God 
is inviting us to spend it with Him, shall we not look and listen, and find out where He is, 


who is there, and how we are to get there? D. L. Moopy. 
Cs _O eo) 
DAB OPER VWVGRLD: 
‘TY lies around us like a cloud,— And in the hush of rest they bring, 


*Tis easy now to see 
How lovely and how sweet a pass 


| A world we do not see; 
The hour of death may be. 


1 Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
( May bring us There to be! 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek; To close the eye, and close the ear, 


Amid our worldly cares 
Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred,— 
And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard; 


The silence—awful, sweet, and calm— 
They have no power to break; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 


So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem,— 

As fain to lull us to our rest, 
And melt into our dream. 


Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 
And gently dream, in loving arms 
To swoon to That—from this. 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are,— 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 


Sweet souls around us! watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side, 

Into our thoughts—into our prayers 
With gentle helpings glide. 


Let Death between us be as naught— 
A dried and vanished stream; 
Our joy, be the reality— 
Our suffering—life, the dream. 
Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 
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Ir is not death at all; it is life. Some one said to a person dying: ‘*Well, you 
are in the land of the living yet.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said he, ‘I am in the land of the dying 
yet, but I am going to the land of the living; they live there and never die.”’ This 


is the land of sin and death and tears, but up yonder they never die. It is perpet- 
D. L. Moopy. 


ual life; it is unceasing. 
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i MAY I join the choir invisible 

2 Of these immortal dead who live again 

Ss In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 


Of miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the nights like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s minds 

To vaster issues. 


O MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing a beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purity 


“May I reach 
That purest heaven,—be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony.’’ 


For which we struggled, failed and agonized 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued 
A vicious parent Shaming still its child, 

Poor, anxious penitence is quick dissolved; 
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ONE SWEETLY SOLEMN THOUGHT. 


sts discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air; 

And all our rarer, better, truer self, 

That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 

And what may yet be better—saw rather 

A worthier image for the sanctuary 

And shaped it forth before the multitude, 
Divinely human, raising worship so 

To higher reverence more mixed with love— 
That better self shall live to human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. 
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This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. 


May I reach 
That purest heaven,—be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion even more intense! 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
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ONE SWEETLY SOLEMN THOUGHT. 


NE sweetly solemn thought 


DX Comes to me o’er and o’er— 
I am nearer home to-day, 
Than I ever was before. 


Nearer my Father’s House, 
Where the many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the jasper-sea. 


Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down; 


‘QY HALL we gather at the river, 
Where bright angel-feet have trod, 
With its crystal tide forever 
Flowing by the throne of God? 


On the margin of the river, 
Washing up its silver spray, 
We will walk and worship ever 
All the happy golden day. 


On the bosom of the river, 
Where the Saviour-King we own, 
We shall meet, and sorrow never 
*Neath the glory of the throne. 


Nearer leaving the cross, 
Nearer wearing the crown. 


But, lying dark between, 
Winding down through the night, 
Is the dim and unknown stream 
That leads at last to light. 


Closer, closer my steps 
Come to the dark abysm; 
Closer, death to my lips, 
Presses the awful chrism. 
PH@BE CARY. 


SHALL WE GATHER AT THE, RIVER? 


Ere we reach the shining river, 
Lay we every burden down; 

Grace our spirits will deliver, 
And provide a robe and crown. 


At the smiling of the river, 
Rippling with the Savior’s face, 
Saints, whom death will never sever, 
Lift their songs of saving grace. 


Soon we'll reach the shining river, 
Soon our pilgrimage shall cease, 

Soon our happy hearts will quiver, 
With the melody of Peace. 


Se oie 


LER suffering ended with the day; 
Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the leng, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 


A DEATH-BED. 


But when the sun, in all his state, 
lllumed the eastern skies, 
She passed through glory’s morning-gate, 


And walked in Paradise! 
JAMES ALDRICH. 


384 THE BETTER LAND. 


HOW GLORIOUS MUST THE MANSION BE: 


“| PRAISED the earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of various green; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield; 
And earth and ocean seemed to say, 
“Our beauties are but for a day.” 


I praised the sun, whose chariot rolled 
On wheels of amber, and of gold; 
I praised the moon, whose softer eye 


Gleamed sweetly through the summer sky; 
And moon, and sun, in answer said, 
“Our days of light are numberéd.”’ 


O God! O good beyond compare! 

If thus Thy meaner works are fair, 

If thus Thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruined earth, and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansion be, 

Where Thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee! 
REGINALD HEBER. 
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THE BETTER LAND: 
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66 HEAR thee speak of the better land; 
Thou call’st its children a happy band; 
% Mother! O where is that radiant shore,— 
@ Shall we not seek it and weep no more? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs ?”’ 
“Not there, not there, my child!”’ 


‘Ts it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies, 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” 

“Not there, not there, my child!” 


‘Is it far away in some region old 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold,— 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand,— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?”’ 

‘‘Not there, not there, my child!” 


‘Hye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy, 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair,— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child!” 
Mrs. FELICIA HEMANS. 
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LIGHT AND LOVE. 


#IGHT waits for us in heaven: Inspiring 
thought! 
Sey That when the darkness all is overpast, 
eG The beauty which the Lamb of God has 
bought 
Shall flow about our savéd souls at last, 
And wrap them from all night-time and all woe: 


‘The Spirit and the Word assure us so. | 


Love lives for us in heaven; Oh, not so sweet 

Is the May dew which the mountain flowers in- 

close, 

Nor golden raining of the winnowed wheat, 

Nor blushing out of the brown earth, of rose, 
Or whitest lily, as beyond time’s wars, 
The silvery raising of these two twin stars! 

ALICE Cary. 
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REATURE all grandeur, son of truth and 
light, 

Up from the dust! the last great day is 
bright; 

Bright on the holy mountain, round the throne,— 

Bright where, in borrowed light, the far stars 
shone. 

Look down! the depths are bright! and hear them 


ery, 


IMMORTAL LIGHT. 


‘Light! light!’ Look up! ’tis rushing down from 
high! ; 

Regions on regions, far away they shine: 

"Tis light ineffable, ’tis light divine! 

‘Immortal light, and life evermore!’ 

Off through the deeps is heard from shore to shore, 

Of rolling worlds,—‘Man, wake thee from the sod,— 

Wake thee from death,—awake!—and live with 
Godiey 


SHALL WE MEET AGAIN? 


QW LEEP on! Rest, quiet as thy conscience, 
take, 

For though thou sleep’st thyself, thy God’s 
awake. : 

Above the subtle foldings of the sky, 

Above the well-set orbs’ soft harmony; 

Above those petty lamps that gild the night, 

There is a place o’erflown with hallowed light; 

Where heaven, as if it left itself behind, 

Is stretched out far, nor its own bounds ean find: 

Here peaceful flames swell up the sacred place, 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th’ endless space. 

For there no twilight of the sun’s dull ray 

Glimmers upon the pure and native day. 

No pale-faced moon does in stolen beams appear, 

Or with dim tapers scatter darkness there. 

On no smooth sphere the restless seasons slide, 

No circling motion doth swift time divide; 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 

But an eternal NOW does always last. 

Beneath the silent chambers of the earth, 

Where the sun’s fruitful beams give metals birth, 

Where he the growth of fatal gold does see— 

Gold which above more influence has than he— 
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HEAVEN AND HELL. 


Beneath the dens where unfledged tempests ‘lie, 

And infant winds their teuder voices try; 

Beneath the mighty ocean’s wealthy caves; 

Beneath the eternal fountain of the waves, 

Where their vast court the mother-waters keep, 

And, undisturbed by moons, in silence sleep, 

There is a place, deep, wondrous deep below, 

Which genuine Night and Horror does e’erflow; 

No bound control the unwearied space but hell, 

Endless as those dire pains that in it dwell. 

Here no dear glimpse of the sun’s lovely face 

Strikes through the solid darkness of the place; 

No dawning morn does her kind red display; 

One slight weak beam would here be thought the 
day; 

No gentle stars, with their fair gems of light, 

Offend the tyrannous and unquestioned night. 

Here Lucifer, the mighty captive, reigns, 

Proud ’midst his woes, and tyrant in his chains. 

Once general of a gilded host of sprites, 

Like Hesper leading forth the spangled nights; 

But down like lightning which him struck he came, 

And roared at his first plunge into the flame. 

COWLEY. 
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SHALL WE MEET AGAIN? 


IN EN seldom think of the shadow that falls across their own path, hiding forever 


light of their existence. 


thought of the tomb is the skeleton of all feasts. 


from their eyes the traces of the loved ones, whose living smiles were the sun- 
Death is the great antagonist of life, and the cold 


We do not want to go through the 


dark valley, although its passages may lead to Paradise; and, with Charles Lamb, we do 
not want to lie down in the muddy grave even with kings and princes for our bed-fellows. 


But the fiat of nature is inexorable. 
which dooms us to dust. 


There is no appeal of relief from the great law 
We flourish and we fade as the leaves of the forest, and the 


flower that blooms and withers in a day has not a frailer hold upon life than the mightiest 


monarch that ever shook the earth with his footsteps. 


Generations of men appear and 


vanish as the grass, and the countless multitude that throngs the world to-day will to- 


morrow disappear as the footsteps on the shore. 


In the beautiful drama of Ion, the in- 


stinct of immortality, so eloquently uttered by the death-devoted Greek, finds a deep re- 


sponse in every thoughtful soul. 


When about to yield his young existence as a sacrifice 


to fate, his beloved Clemanthe asks if they shall not meet again, to which he replies: 


«‘T have asked that dreadful question of the hills that look eternal 


of the streams that 


flow forever—of the stars among whose fields of azure my raised spirit hath walked in 


glory. All were dumb. 


in the love that mantles through its beauty that cannot wholly perish. 


again, Clemanthe,”’ 


But while I gaze upon thy face, I feel that there is something 


We shall meet 
GeorGE D. PRENTICE. 
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HEAVEN. 
BY EYOND these chilling winds and gloomy For Death, the silent warder, keeps the key 
skies, That opes the gates elysian. 


Beyond death’s cloudy portal, 


DNA s 
There is a land where beauty never dies— But sometimes, when adown the western sky 


Where love becomes immortal. A fiery sunset lingers, 
Its golden gates swing inward noiselessly, 
A land whose life is never dimmed by shade Unlocked by unseen fingers. 
Whose fields are ever vernal; 
Where nothing beautiful can ever fade And while they stand a moment half ajar, 
But blooms for aye eternal. Gleams from the inner glory 
Stream brightly through the azure vault afar, 
We may not know how sweet its balmy air, And half reveal the story. 
How bright aud fair its flowers; 
We may not hear the songs that echo there O land unknown! O land of love divine! 
Through those enchanted bowers. Father, all-wise, eternal, 
Oh, guide these wandering, way-worn feet of mine 
The city’s shining towers we may not see Into those pastures vernal! 
With our dim earthly vision, NANCY PRIEST WAKEFIELD. 
Coo pn SON 


REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


WY EAVENS! what a moment must be that, when the last flutter expires on our lips! 

What a change! Tell me, ye who are deepest read in nature and in God, to 
YA what new ale are we borne? What new being do we receive? Whither has 
dae spark, that unseen, that uncomprehended intelligence fled? Look upon the cold, 
livid, ghastly corpse that lies before you! That was but a shell, a gross and earthly 
covering, which held for a while the immortal essence that has now left it;—left it, to 


range, perhaps, through illimitable space;—to receive new capacities of delight; new 


powers of perception; new glories of beatitude! Ten thousand fancies rush upon the 
mind as it contemplates the awful moment between life and death! It is a moment big 
with imagination’s greatest hopes and fears; it is the consummation that clears up all 
mystery—resolves all doubts—which removes contradiction, and destroys error. Great 
God! what a flood of rapture may at once burst upon the departed soul! The unclouded 
brightness of the celestial regions—the pure existence of ethereal beings—the solemn se- 
crets of nature may then be divulged; the immediate unity of the past, the present, and 
the future; strains of unimaginable harmony, forms of imperishable beauty may then sud- 
denly disclose themselves, bursting upon the delighted senses, and bathing them in meas- 
ureless bliss! The mind is lost in this excess of wondrous light, and dares not turn from 
the heavenly vision to one so gloomy, so tremendous as the departure of the wicked! 
Human fancy shrinks back appalled; while hope and charity whisper to the bleeding heart 
that there, where all mercy is, there too will be forgiveness! 


—— ONY VW 
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Look above thee! Never eye Light undying, seraphs’ lyres, 
Saw such pleasures as await thee; Angel welcomes, cherub choirs, 
Thought ne’er reached such scenes of joy Smiling through heaven’s doors to greet thee. 


‘As are there prepared to meet thee: 


THE PROMISED LAND. 


HERE’S a land far away, mid the stars, we 
are told, 
Where they know not the sorrows of time; 
Where the pure waters wander through 
valleys of gold, 
And life is a treasure sublime; 
Tis the land of our God, ’tis the home of the soul, 
Where ages of splendor eternally roll;— 
Where the way-weary traveler reaches his goal 
On the evergreen mountains of life. 


Our gaze cannot soar to that beautiful land, 
But our visions have told of its bliss, 
And our souls by the gale from its gardens are 
fanned 
When we faint in the deserts of this. 


HEY speak of a land on the emerald shore, 
A country of fountains and flowers, 
A realm where the shadows of night never- 
more 
Fall black on the path of the hours, 


They say ’tis a region of rest and delight, 
A region surpassingly fair, 

Where through the soft hush of the rapturous light 
Comes never the echo of care. 


The anguish of grief and the blight of disease 
O’er the face of that land never stole, 

For the balm that descends from the ever-green trees 
Ever heals all the wounds of the soul. 


There are islands of gold in a crystalline sea, 
And skies that drop honey and wine, 

And rivers of nectar go bounding in glee 
Through bowers of myrtle and vine. 


The music of harps floats sweet o’er the plains, 
Re-echoed from temple and spire, 

Where the sapphire city forever remains 
Embalmed in cerulean fire. 


O wonderful country of brightness and song, 
How happy their dwellers must be! 

Where the dimness of age, and the shadow of wrong 
Never cross to the crystalline sea. 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF LIFE. 


And we sometimes have longed for its holy repose, 
When our spirits were torn with temptations and 
woes, 
And we’ve drank from the tide of the river that flows 
From the evergreen mountains of life. 


O! the stars never tread the blue heavens at night 
But we think where the ransomed have trod; 
And the day never smiles from its palace of light 
But we feel the bright smile of our God. 
We are traveling homeward, through changes and 
gloom, 
To a kingdom where pleasures unchangingly bloom, 
And our guide is the glory that shines through the 
tomb 
From the evergreen mountains of life. 
JAMES G. CLARK. 
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THE EMERALD SHORE. 


Mysterious clime of the pure and the brave, 
What renders thy regions so fair? 

Whence issues the radiance that ’lumines the wave, 
And flashes with joy in the air? 


For they tell us no sun wheels his course through 
the sky, 
No moon sheds her silvery light, 
No jubilant stars hang their banners on high 
To banish the blackness of night. 


°*Tis the face of my God makes the city so bright, 
And sets all the temples ablaze; 

Tis the glory of Jesus that thrills with delight, 
And moves every minstrel to praise. 


How vapid the glories that dazzle us here, 
The pleasures that play at our feet; 

How vain all the wealth and the splendor appear 
In the light of that region so sweet! 


Proud symbols of power, blazoned temples of fame, 
And honor, and learning shall die, 

But forever a glory, and forever a name 
Shall be to that realm in the sky. 


O, give me the dove’s nimble pinions to soar, 
O’er the black-beating tempest of time, 

To a mansion.somewhere on the emerald shore, 
Where the bells of the city shall chime. 


Grae wae 


Dovstuess there is not such a thing as grief and sorrow known there; nor is there 


such a thing as a pale face. 


us to the very gates, and there bid us farewell forever. 


A gale of groans and sighs, a stream of tears, accompanies 


BAXTER. 


EARTH AND HEAVEN. 


THE GATES OF THE: Cel sii Cla 


SEE them far away, 
In their calm beauty on the evening skies; 
sg) Across the golden west, their summits rise 
y ( Bright with the radiance of departing 
day. 
And often ere the sunset light was gone, 
Gazing and longing, I have hastened on, 


As with new strength, all weariness and pain 
Forgotten, in the hope those blissful heights to gain! 


Heaven lies not far beyond ;— 
But then these hills of earth—our changeful air 
Circles around them, and the dwellers there 
Still own mortality’s mysterious bond. 


The ceaseless contact, the continued strife 

Of sin and grace, which can but close with life, 

Is not yet ended, and the Jordan’s roar 

Still lies between their path and the Celestial shore. 


Courage, poor fainting heart! 
These happy ones, in the far distance seen, 
Were sinful wanderers once, as thou hast been, 
Weary and sorrowful, as now thou art. 
Linger no longer on the lonely plain— 
Press boldly onward—and thou too shalt gain 
Their vantage-ground; and then, with vigor new, 
All thy remaining race and pilgrimage pursue. 


* @~—¢> 
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: AST thou not seen, impatient boy? 
Hast thou not read the solemn truth, 
That gray experience writes for giddy 
youth 
On every mortal joy? 
Pleasure must be dashed with pain: 
And yet, with heedless haste, 
The thirsty boy repeats the taste, 
Nor hearkens to despair, but tries the bowl again. 
The rills of pleasure never run sincere: 
Earth has no unpolluted spring, 
From the cursed soil some dangerous taint they 
bear; 
So roses grow on thorns, and honey wears a sting. 


In vain we seek a heaven below the sky; 
The world has false but flattering charms; 

Its distant joys show big in our esteem, 

But lessen still as they draw near the eye: 
In our embrace the visions die: 


eam 
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EARTH AND: HEAVEN. 


And when we grasp the airy forms, 
We lose the pleasing dream. 


Earth, with her scenes of gay delight, 

Is but a landscape rudely drawn, 

With glaring colors, and false light; 

Distance commends it to the sight, 

For fools to gaze upon, 

But bring the nauseous daubing nigh, 
Coarse and confused the hideous figures lie, 
Dissolve the pleasure, and offend the eye. 


Look up, my soul, pant tow’rd the eternal hills; 
Those heavens are fairer than they seem; 
There pleasures all sincere glide on in crystal rills, 
There not a dreg of guilt defiles, 
Nor grief disturbs the stream. 
That Canaan knows no noxious thing, 
No cursed soil, no tainted spring, 
Nor roses grow on thorns, nor honey wears a sting. 
WarmTTSs. 
Se SNS 


SONG YOR ALA Ey Sher Ni sah: 


of, NTO the Silent Land, 

a Ah, who shall lead us thither? 

f/S Clouds in the evening sky more darkly 
( gather, 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 

Who leads us with a gentle hand 

Thither, thither, 

Into the Silent Land? 


* * * * * 


O, Land! O, Land! 
For all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
To the land of the great Departed, 
Into the Silent Land! 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
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Rounp thy fiery throne stand labor-loving angel 


be accomplished for men. 


hose business it is that all things 
From THE GREEK. 


PASSING THE GATE. 389 


iS THERE A GOD? 


‘OOK at ourselves. Look at man; his reason, intelligence, and discoveries. 
yo Look at him diving into the depths of the ocean, calculating the eclipses of 

the sun and moon, and making the elements subservient to his interest and 
his wants. Look at his capacities; review the ten thousand arguments that daily, nay 
hourly arise, and then tell me if. there is a shadow of a doubt that a God, a retrib- 


utive God, does rule the whirlwind and direct the storm. R. Rixcer. 
PASSING THE GATE: 
HERE is a land immortal, Though dark and drear the passage 
The beautiful of lands: That leadeth to the gate, 
Beside the ancient portal Yet grace comes with the message 
A sentry grimly stands; To souls that watch and wait; 
He only can undo it, And, at the time appointed, 
And open wide the door; A messenger comes down, 
And mortals who pass through it And leads the Lord’s anointed, 
Are mortals never more. From cross to glory’s crown. 
That glorious land is heaven, Their sighs are lost in singing, 
And Death the sentry grim; They’re blesséd in their tears; 
The Lord, therefore, has given Their journey homeward winging, 
The opening keys to him; They leave to earth their fears; 
And ransomed sinners, sighing Death like an angel seemeth: 
And sorrowful for sin, “We welcome thee,’ they cry; 
Do pass the gate in dying, Their face with glory beameth; 
And freely enter in. Tis life for them to die. 


BEYOND: 
EYOND! I wander now among Hang full and heavy over me; 
The fields, this side the ‘‘ Jasper Sea;”’ But there, beyond, 
But few the songs my heart has sung, Unclouded skies o’erbend the ‘‘sea.’’ 


Because the field-thorns trouble me; 


But soon, beyond, Beyond, beyond! oh blest beyond! 


Where Jesus is, I too shall be. Oh, heaven eternal, peaceful, free, 
Oh, home on high! I haste from bonds 
Beyond! I weep now burning tears, To find God’s boundless rest in thee; 
I suffer in lone agony; And saints beyond, 
The clouds, so big with burdening fears, Shall crowd thy gates to welcome me. 


HARVIE HALL. 


Ir the immortality of the soul were an error, I should be sorry not to believe it. I 
avow that I am not so humble as the atheist; I know not how they think, but for me I 
do not wish to exchange the idea of immortality against that of the beatitude of one day. 


I delight in believing myself as immortal as God himself. 
Extract FROM MONTESQUIEU. 
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THAT NEW WORLD. 


THE MOURNER’S HEAVEN. 


“Make us glad according to the days wherein Thou hast afllicted us, and the years wherein we have 


OW bright they bloom, those Heavenly 
Bowers, 
For all Thy people, Lord! 
What sweetness from the unfading flowers 
O’er all their path is poured! 


That Heavenly Home—what joy is there 
For hearts with love that beat! 

That Better Land, that Holy Air, 
For seeking souls how sweet! 


But brightest, Lord, on weeping eyes 
The Happy Fields do break; 


seen evil.” 


Those golden gates, those smiling skies 
Thy mourners gladdest make. 


O eager to the Realm of Rest 
The weary pilgrims come; 

What hearts, like hearts forlorn, are blest 
In the sweet Heavenly Home! 


The memory of these mournful years 
The heavenly joy fulfils; 
More sad and lone the Vale of Tears, 
More bright the Eternal Hills. 
Tuomas H. GILL. | 


{Wow gracious we are to grant to the dead 
t Those wide, vague lands in the foreign sky, 
y Reserving this world for ourselves instead— 
For we must live, though others must die! 


And what is this world that we keep, I pray? 
True, it has glimpses of dews and flowers; 

Then Youth and Love are here and away, 
Like mated birds—but nothing is ours. 


Ah, nothing indeed, but we cling to it all. 
It is nothing to hear one’s own heart beat, 

It is nothing to see one’s own tears fall; 
Yet surely the breath of our life is sweet. 


Yes, the breath of our life is so sweet, I fear 
We were loath to give it for all we know 


THAT NEW WORLD. 


Of that charméd country we hold so dear, 
Far into whose beauty the breathless go. 


Yet certain we are, when we see them fade 
Out of the pleasant light of the sun, 

Of the sands of gold in the palm-leaf’s shade, 
And the strange high jewels all these have won. — 


You dare not doubt it, O soul of mine! 
And yet if these empty eyes could see 

One, only one, from that voyage divine, 
With something, anything sure for me] 


Ah, blow me the scent of one lily, to tell 
That it grew outside of this world at most; 
Ah, show me a plume to touch, or a shell 
That whispers of some unearthly coast! 
SARAH M. B. Prart. 
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IS hid from view; but we may guess 
How beautiful that realm must be; 
For gleamings of its loveliness, 
In visions granted, oft we see. 
The very clouds that o’er it throw 
Their veil, unraised for mortal sight, 
With gold and purple tintings glow, 
Reflected from the glorious light 
Beyond the river. 


BEYOND THE “RIVER: 


And gentle airs, so sweet, so calm, 
Steal sometimes from that viewless sphere, 
The mourner feels their breath of balm, 
And soothed sorrow dries the tear. 
And sometimes list’ning ear may gain 
Entrancing sound that hither floats— 
The echo of a distant strain, 
Of harps’ and voices’ blended notes 
Beyond the river. 


i a TO SeoeGiran ae 


O mighty grace, our life to live 
To make our earth divine; 

O mighty grace! Thy heaven to give, 
And lift our Life to Thine! 


O strange the gifts and marvelous, , 
By Thee received and given! 
Thou tookest woe and death from us, 
And we receive Thy Heaven! 
DG. 
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ON JORDAN’S STORMY BANKS. 


3 Oo N Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
a 5) And cast a wishful eye 
To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 


Where my possessions lie. 


There God the Son forever reigns, 
And scatters night away. 


No chilling winds, or poisonous breath, 
Can reach that healthful shore; 

Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared no more. 


O the transporting, rapturous scene 
That rises to my sight! 
Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 


And rivers of delight. When shall I reach that happy place, 


And be forever blest? 
When shall I see my Father’s face, 
And in his bosom rest? 


There generous fruits, that never fail, 
On trees immortal grow; 
There rock, and hill, and brook, and vale 


With milk and honey flow. Filled with delight, my raptured soul 


Would here no longer stay: 
Though Jordan’s waves around me roll, 
Fearless I’d launch away. 
CHARLES WESLEY. 


O’er all those wide-extended plains 
Shines one eternal day; 


AS aA ane mapniontas 


THE BETTER: HOME. 


ND hallowed as this world is, as the sphere of our probation, the battle-field of 
victorious saints and the temporary home of God’s Son, it is yet to be regarded 
as our passage to another and better country. ‘Arise and depart, this is not 

your rest,’’ for it is marked by vicissitude, disappointment, uncertainty, polluted by 

wickedness, injustice, impiety. Because your heart troubles you, makes this world a 

scene of constant disquietude, and draws away from better thoughts and hopes, seek a 

better country. Let the spirit aspire after a brighter, better home. These patriarchs 

were persuaded there was such ahome. They looked for it, rejoiced in it, lived in antici- 
pation of it, and even had, while here, a blessed foretaste of the country they were 
seeking. 

They looked for a city—its builder was Christ. They looked for a country—its Lord 
was Christ. They looked for a cleansing from all their pilgrim stains and they found it in 
Christ. They looked for rest from all their pilgrim toils and they found it in Christ— 
the tired pilgrim’s home, the saint’s everlasting rest. Rev. Danret Moors, A. M. 
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TE ETERNAL FOME. 


Let’s in new light through chinks that time has 
made: 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 


)) HE seas are quiet when the winds give o’er; 
So calm are we when passions are no more. 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, too certain to be lost. 
Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 


Conceal that emptiness which age descries. 
The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 


That stand upon the threshold of the new. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
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He took the cup of life to sip, 
For bitter ’twas to drain; 


He put it meekly from his lip, 
And went to sleep again. 
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THE MEETING PLACE. 


THE MEETING-:PEACE, 


HERE the faded flower shall freshen— 


ve Freshen nevermore to fade; 


Where the shaded sky shall brighten— 


The ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads.—Isa. xxxv: 10. 


Where no shadow shall bewilder; 
Where life’s vain parade is o’er; 
Where the sleep of sin is broken, 


And the dreamer dreams no more; 
Where no bond is ever severed; 
Partings, claspings, sob and moan, 


Brighten nevermore to shade; 
Where the sun-blaze never scorches, 
Where the star-beams cease to chill; 


Sar 


“Where the child has found its mother; 
Rei Where the mo her finds the child; 

8 oe * * BS 
There we all shall meet and rest 

’Mid the holy and the blest.” 


Where no tempest stirs the echoes 
Of the wood, or wave, or hill; 
Where the morn shall wake in gladness, 
And the noon the joy prolong; 
Where the daylight dies in fragrance, 
*Mid the burst of holy song— 
, Brother, we shall meet and rest 
bs *Mid the holy and the blest. 


Midnight waking, twilight weeping, 
Heavy noontide—all are done; 
Where the child has found its mother; 
Where the mother finds the child; 
Where dear families are gathered 
That were scattered on the wild— 
There we all shall meet and rest 
*Mid the holy and the blest. 


Where the hidden wound is healéd; 
Where the blighted life reblooms; 
Where the smitten heart the freshness 

Of its buoyant youth resumes; 
Where the love that here we lavish 
On the withering leaves of time 
Shall have fadeless flowers to fix on 

In an ever spring-bright clime; 
Where we find the joy of loving 
As we never loved before— 
Loving on, unchilled, unhindered, 
Loving once and evermore— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest 
*Mid the holy and the blest. 
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Seas a 
<i MIGH in yonder realms of light, 
Ban Far above these lower skies, 

Fair, and exquisitely bright, 
Heaven’s unfading mansions rise. 
Built of pure and massy gold, 

Strong and durable are they, 

Decked with gems of worth untold, 

Subjected to no decay. 


Glad within these blest abodes 
Dwell the raptured saints above, 
Where no anxious care corrodes, 
Happy in Immanuel’s love; 
Once, indeed, like us below, 
Pilgrims in this vale of tears, ‘ 
Torturing pain, and heavy wo, 
Gloomy doubts, distressing fears, 


These, alas, full well they knew, 
Sad companions of their way; 
Oft on them the tempest blew 
Through the long and cheerless day. 
Oft their vileness they deplored; 
Wills perverse, and hearts untrue, 
Grieved they could not love their Lord, 
Love Him as they wished to do. 
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Where a blasted world shall brighten 
Underneath a bluer sphere, 
And a softer, gentler sunshine 
Shed its healing splendor here; 
Where earth’s barren vales shall blossom, 
Putting on their robe of green, 
And a purer, fairer Eden 
Be where only wastes have been; 
Where a King, in kingly glory 
Such as earth has never known, 
Shall assume the righteous scepter, 
Claim and wear the holy crown— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest 
*Mid the holy and the blest. 


SAP) 


HIGH IN YONDER REALMS OF LIGHT. 


Oft the big, unbidden tear, 

Stealing down the furrowed cheek, 
Told, with eloquence sincere, 

Tales of wo they could not speak; 
But these days of weeping o’er, 

Past this scene of toil and pain, 


They shall know distress no more, 


Never, never weep again. 


’*Mid the chorus of the skies, 
*Mid the angelic lyres above, 
Hark, their songs melodious rise, 
Songs of praise to Jesus’ love. 
Happy spirits! ye are fled 
Where no grief can entrance find, 
Lulled to rest the aching head, 
Soothed the sorrows of the mind. 


All is tranquil and serene, 

Calm and undisturbed repose; 
There no cloud can intervene, 

There no angry tempest blows. 
Every tear is wiped away; 

Sighs no more shall heave the breast. 
Night is lost in endless day, 

Sorrow in eternal rest. 

Dr. THOMAS RAFFLES. 
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, F.all our hopes and all our fears 
Were prison’d in life’s narrow bound— 

yy If, travelers through this vale of tears, 
Ae) We saw no better world beyond,— 
Oh! what could check the rising sigh, 

What earthly things could pleasure give? 
Oh! who could venture then to die— 

Or who could venture then to live? 
Were life a dark and desert moor, 

Where mist and clouds eternal spread 
Their gloomy veil, behind, before, 

And tempests thunder overhead,— 


RHE WORDDsTO COME: 


Where not a sunbeam breaks the gloom, 
And not a flower smiles beneath,— 
Who could live in such a tomb— 
Who dwell:in darkness and in death? 
And such were life without the ray 
By our divine religion given: 
'Tis this that makes our darkness day, 
’Tis this that makes our earth a heaven. 
Bright is the golden sun above, 
And beautiful the flowers that bloom; 
And all is joy, and all is love, 
Reflected from th2 world to come. 
BOWRING. 


™ AKE, heavenly muse, attune thy noblest lay, 

And sing the glorious, long-predicted day, 

When, robed in majesty, our God shall 
come, 


Throned on a cloud, to call his children home. 


The time shall come, when numerous years are o’er, 
The eternal day shall dawn, to close no more ; 

O glorious day! O morning most sublime! 

The brightest era of revolving time! 


Driven from their orbs, the affrighted stars shall fly, 
Like angry meteors, down the troubled sky; 

Bright lightnings flash, and awful thunder roll 

And peals on peals reverberate to the pole. 


Fierce storms shall beat the lofty mountain’s side, 
Back to its source each rapid river glide; 

The sun grow dim, the moon be turn’d to blood, 
And all creation, trembling, own her God. 


Hark! from the skies, the trumpet’s piercing sound 

Rends the dark tombs, and cleaves the solid ground; 

An angel voice proclaims, ‘‘Ye mortals, come, 
Attend the judgment, and receive your doom.” 


Roused by his potent voice, the dead obey, 

And life reanimates the torpid clay; 

The graves yawn wide, the tombs give up their dead, 
And ocean heaves them from his deepest bed. 


In crowding ranks the deathless forms arise, 
While awful thunders rend the vaulted skies, 
And, robed in terror, from his bright abode, 

The Judge descends, the eternal Son of God. 


High seated on a throne of heavenly light, 
Above the sun’s meridian splendor bright; 
Millions of seraphim before him fly, 

And angel-bands attend him down the sky. 


A starry diadem his head adorns, 

That once was circled with a wreath of thorns, 
When, the blest herald of redeeming grace, 
He veil’d in flesh the brightness of his face. 


When erst by bland compassion’s influence moved, 
A pilgrim-stranger o’er the earth he roved, 

A life of pain and suffering he led, 

And had not where to lay his sacred head. 


Now round that head a sun’s bright glories blaze, 
In arrowy circles and unnumber’d rays; 

Beneath his feet, careering storms are driven; 
And in his train are all the hosts of heaven. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


Judgment begins; the books are open’d wide; 
On either hand the gathering crowds divide; 
While all in heaven, in earth, and hell draw near, 
Their gréat decisive destiny to hear. 


Ranged on the right, the just in order stand, 
Robed all in white, and palms in every hand; 
While on the left promiscuous crowds appear, 
Pale with affright, and chill’d with torturing fear. 


Judgment proceeds, the Savior claims his own, 

And graceful rising from his glittering turone, 

‘All hail, ye blest,” he cries, ‘to you are given 
Crowns of bright glory, and a seat in heaven. 


“Your race is run, the conflict well sustain’d, 

The warfare over, and the prize obtain’d; 

You who have borne the cross the crown shall wear 
You who have shared my shame, my glory share. 


‘“‘For you shall streams of joy eternal roll, 

And floods of glory burst upon the soul; 

For you angelic choirs their harps employ, 

And heaven’s high vaults resound with songs of joy.” 


He speaks, and lo! the happy millions raise 
Loud hallelujahs and immortal praise! 
Angelic harps the grateful strain prolong, 
And heaven’s high arches echo with the song! 


But, oh! unhappy race, to wisdom blind, 
Enslaved to sin, to endless wo consign’d! 
In vain for grace and mercy now they ery; 
The time is past, the guilty soul must die. 


In vain, in hopeless agony they call, 

“Hide us, ye rocks! Ye mountains, on us fall!” 
Once mercy call’d, but these refused to hear, 
Now justice frowns, in majesty severe. 


Down, down they sink to realms of endless night, 
Where anguish wails aloud, and spectres fright! 
Where no bright beams of hope or mercy glow, 
To gild the shadows of the house of wo! 


Oh! if the Judge, from his eternal throne, 

Shall not condemn the deeds that I have done; 
Oh! if I find my humble name impress’d 

In the bright archives of my Savior’s breast; 


Then shall my heart in grateful transport raise 
Harmonious anthems of ecstatic praise; 

With joy divine, my God and Savior meet, 

And cast my blood-bought triumphs at his feet. 


Pah ae 
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“pay, FROM “TOM BROWN AT RUGBY.” 


T was the first great wrench of his life, the first gap which the angel Death had 
y made in his circle, and he felt numbed, and beaten down and spiritless. Well, 
@ well! I believe it was good for him and for many others in like case; who had to 
learn by that loss that the soul of man cannot stand or lean upon any human prop, how- 
ever strong, and wise, and good; but that He upon whom alone it can stand and lean will 
knock away all such props in His own wise and merciful way, until there is no ground or 
stay left but Himself, the Rock of Ages, upon whom alone a sure foundation for every 
soul of man is laid. Tuomas HuGHeEs. 


ee oe 
PHEREWIS A BETTER LAND. 


, HIS world is full of cold care! 


4 \, I This world is full of strife! 


Away and leave the green field, 
The sunshine and the shade; 

The singing of the song bird 
Shall from our senses fade. 


Toil and doubt on every side: 
And yet we cling to life; 
We cling to friends and kindred, 
To warm hearts Gop hath given, 
Who helped us on the long road 


NC 


And we must leave the home hearth 
Where love’s own light hath shone; 


That leads from earth to heaven. 


We look into the blue sky 
With wonder and amaze, 

The starry-spangled heavens 
Absorb our rapturous gaze; 

The budding flower and green tree, 
Their beauty we behold; 

We view with joy and glad heart 
The green fields decked with gold. 


The great mountain towering high, 
The deep lake down below, 

The mighty ocean roaring, 
The river’s rapid flow, 

And all the wondrous works, LORD, 
Which thou hast made for man, 

What never mind can compass, 
What never eye can scan. 


Thy goodness far exceeding 
What memory can recall; 
Yet we know that we must go 
Away and leave them all; 


Oh, we must go away from all, 
And we must go—alone. 
When that parting hour draws nigh 
And Death’s dull face we see, 
May we feel Thy saving power, 
Our hearts adoring Thee. 


Let Death’s hand be soft and warm, 
Its voice have silvery sound; 

May it bear the words of life, 
With glory shone around; 

Let its wings be plumage bright, 
Its robe like purest snow; 

Its touch reveal the new worlds 
Where cold winds never blow. 


There, in the light of glory, 
May we the loved ones meet, 
All mingling with the angels 
That crowd the golden street, 
And join the song of loud praise 
Before the holy throne, 
Where ne’er is heard the sigh of pain, 
Nor grief its bitter moan. 


ANON. 
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Hegeeie LPS I: 


I feel, thank God, no narrow bars 
Between me and my final home! 


O, sophist! dare not to despoil 
My life of what it sorely needs 
In days of pain, in hours of toil,— 


The bread on which my spirit feeds. Hence with your cold sepulchral bans,— 


The vassal doubts Unfaith has given! 
My childhood’s heart within the man’s 
Still whispers to me, ‘‘Trust in Heaven! ”’ 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 


You see no light beyond the stars, 
No hope of lasting joys to come? 
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)) HERE is no death! ‘he stars go down The granite rocks disorganize 
Vl! To rise upon some fairer shore; To feed the hungry moss they rear; 
And bright in Heaven’s jeweled crown The forest trees drink daily life 
They shine forevermore. From out the viewless air. 
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“And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For them the boundless universe 
Is life—they are not dead.” 


There is no death! The dust we tread 

Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away; 

They only wait through wintry hours 
The coming of the May. 
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‘There is no death! An angel form ; And where he sees a smile too bright, 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; Or heart too pure for taint or vice, 
He bears our best loved things away, He bears it to that world of light, 
And then we call them ‘dead!” To dwell in paradise. 
He leaves our hearts all desolate, \ Born unto that undying life, 
He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers; They leave us but to come again ; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now With joy we welcome them—the same, 
Adorn immortal bowers. Except in joy and pain. 
That bird-like voice, whose joyous notes And ever near us, though unseen, 
Made glad these scenes of sin and _ strife, The dear immortal spirits tread, 
Sings now an everlasting song For them the boundless universe 
Amid the trees of life. Is life—they are not dead. 


Lorp LytTTon. 
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JOHN’S DESCRIPTION OF HEAVEN. 


FTER this I looked, and, behold, a door was opened in heaven; and the first voice 
which I heard, was, as it were, a trumpet talking with me; which said, Come 
up hither, and I will show thee things which must be hereafter. 

And immediately I was in the Spirit: and, behold a throne was set in heaven, and 
one sat on the throne. 

And he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone: and there was a 
rainbow round about the throne in sight like unto an emerald. 

And round about the throne were four and twenty seats; and upon the seats I saw 
four and twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment; and they had on their heads 
crowns of gold. 

And out of the throne proceeded lightnings and thunderings and voices: and there 
were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are the seven spirits of God. 

And before the throne there was a sea of glass like unto crystal: and in the midst of 
the throne, and round about the throne, were four beasts, full of eyes before and behind. 

And the first beast was like a lion, and the second beast like a calf, and the third 
beast had a face as a man, and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. 

And the four beasts had each of them six wings about him; and they were full of 
eyes within: and they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty, which was, and is, and is to come. 

And when those beasts give glory and honor and thanks to him that sat on the 
throne, who liveth forever and ever, the four and twenty elders fell down before him 
that sat on the throne, and worship him that liveth forever and ever, and cast their 
crowns before the throne, saying, thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, 
and power: for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created. a 

And I saw in the right hand of him that sat on the throne a book written within and 
on the back side, sealed with seven seals. 

* * * And there was given me areed like unto a rod: and the angel stood, saying, 

Rise, and measure the temple of God, and the altar, and them that worship therein. ce 

But the court which is without the temple leave out, and measure it not; for it is 


given to the Gentiles. 
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* * * 


THE GREAT HEREAFTER. 


And I looked, and, lo, a Lamb stood on the Mount Sion, and with him a 


hundred and forty and four thousand, having his Father’s name written on their fore- 


heads. 


And I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of a 


great thunder: 


and I head the voice of harpers harping with their harps: 
as it were a new song before the throne, and before the four beasts, and the elders: 


and they sung 
and 


no man could learn that song but the hundred and forty and four thousand, which were 


redeemed from the earth. 


REVELATIONS. 


OW sweet to think while struggling 
The goal of life to win, 

That just beyond the shining shore 
The better years begin. 


When through the nameless ages 
I cast my longing eyes, 

Before me, like a boundless sea 
The Great Hereafter lies. 


Along the brimming bosom 
Perpetual summer smiles 

And gathers, like a golden robe 
Around the emerald isles. 


And in the blue, long distance, 
By lulling breezes fanned, 


THE GREAT HEREAFTER. 


I seem to see the flowering groves 
Of fair old Beulah’s land. 


And far beyond the islands, 
That gem the waves serene, 
The image of the golden shore 
Of holy Heaven is seen. 


And to the Great Hereafter 
Afore-time, dim, and dark, 
I freely now, and gladly give, 
Of life, the wandering bark. 


Then in the far-off haven, 
When shadowy seas are passed, 
By angel hands, her quivering sails 
Shall all be furled at last. 
CLARK. 


ee ee 


x HOULD yon bright stars which gem the 
night, 
0 Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
(Where kindred spirits re-unite, 
Whom death has torn asunder here, 
How sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this blighted orb afar— 
Mix soul with soul, to cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star. 


But oh! how dark, how drear, how lone 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 
If wandering through each radiant zone, 
We failed to find the loved of this! 


Se oma et 


Ne EE Ae hee bere is 


If there no more the ties should twine, 
Which death’s cold hand alone can sever. 
Ah! then these stars in mockery shine, 
More hateful as they shine forever. 


It cannot be!—each hope and fear 

That blights the eye or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this black world which holds us now! 
There is a voice which sorrow hears, 

When heaviest weighs life’s galling chains; 
*Tis heaven that whispers, ‘‘dry thy tears— 

The pure in heart shall meet again!”’ 


Mr. Moony relates the following incident: During the late war a young man lay 
on a cot, and they heard him say, ‘‘Here,’’ and some one went to his cot and wanted to 
know what he wanted, and he said, ‘‘Hark! hush! don’t you hear them?’’ ‘‘Hear who?’’ 


was asked. 
‘‘Here! ’’—and he was gone. 


‘They are calling the roll of heaven,”’ he said, and pretty soon he answered, 
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<< POPE RINT TEY: 


TERNITY, eternity, One single sand-corn from the earth, 
How long art thou, eternity! And took in thousand years but one, 
Yet hasteth on toward thee our life, Ere thou wert past, the world were gone. 
K’en as the war-steed to the strife, 
The messenger toward home, doth go, Eternity, eternity, 
Or ship to shore, or bolt from bow. How long art thou, eternity! 
In thee, if every thousandth year 
Eternity, eternity, An eye should drop one little tear, 
How long art thou, eternity! To hold the water thence would grow 
As in a globe, so smooth and round, Nor heaven nor earth were wide enow. 
Beginning ne’er and end are found, 
Eternity, not more can we Eternity, eternity, 
Beginning find, or end, in thee. How long art thou, eternity! 
The sand and water in the sea 
Eternity, eternity, : But portions of thy whole can be: 
How long art thou, eternity! No reck’ning long can e’er suflice 
Thou art a ring of awful mould, To give the measure of thy size. 
‘Forever’ is thy centre called, 
And ‘Never’ thy circumf’rence wide; Eternity, eternity, 
For unto thee no end can tide. How long art thou, eternity! 
Hear, man! So long as Gop shall reign, 
Eternity, eternity, So long continue hell and pain, 
How long art thou, eternity! So long last heaven and joy also,— 
And if a little bird bore forth Oh, lengthened joy! Oh, lengthened woe. \ 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY DR. DULCKEN. 
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HEAVEN IS MY THRONE, 


speaking unto Moses, that he should make it according to the fashion he had 
Pin seen, which also our fathers, that came after, brought in with Jesus into the 
possession of the Gentiles, whom God drove out before the face of our fathers unto the 
days of David; who found favor before God, and desired to find a tabernacle for the God 
of Jacob. But Solomon built him a house. Howbeit, the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; as saith the prophet, ‘‘Heaven is my throne, and earth is my 
footstool: what house will ye build me? saith the Lord: or what is the place of my rest? 


Hath not my hand made all these things?’’ St. Paut. 


SST RASA OT DT RS 


SOMEWHERE. 
4, 
ox OMEWHERE—somewhere a happy clime Where trees of knowledge bear no fruit of sin, 
there is, And buds of pleasure blossom not in pain. 
A land that knows not unavailing woes, Somewhere—somewhere an end of mortal strife 
Where all the clashing elements of this With our immortal yearnings; nevermore 


Discordant scene are hushed in deep re- The outer warring with the inner life 
Z pose. Till both are wretched! Ah, that happy shore! 
Somewhere—somewhere (ah me, that land to win!) Where shines for aye the soul’s refulgent sun, 


In some bright realm, beyond the farthest main, And life is love, and love and joy are one! 
JOHN G. SAXE. 
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Y feet are worn and weary with the march 
O’er the rough road and up the steep 
hill-side. 
O City of our God! I fain would see 
Thy pastures green, where peaceful waters glide. 


My hands are weary, toiling on, 
Day after day, for perishable meat. 

O City of our God! I fain would rest— 
I sigh to gain thy glorious mercy-seat. 


My garments travel-worn and stained with dust, 
Oft rent by briers and thorns that crowd my 
way, 
Would fain be made, O Lord my rigbteousness! 
Spotless and white in Heaven’s unclouded ray. 


My eyes are weary looking at the sin, 
Impiety, and scorn upon the earth. 


—— eur 


HE land beyond the sea! 
When will life’s task be o’er? 
When shall we reach that soft, blue shore, 
O’er the dark strait whose billows foam and 
roar? 
When shall we come to thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea? 


The land beyond the sea! 
How close it often seems 
When flush’d with evening’s peaceful gleams, 
And the wistful heart looks o’er the strait, and 
dreams! 
It longs to fly to thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea! 


The land beyond the sea! 
Sometimes distinct and near, 
It grows upon the eye and ear, 
And the gulf narrows to a threadlike mere; 
We seem half way to thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea! 


The land beyond the sea! 
Sometimes across the strait, 
Like a draw-bridge to a castle-gate, 
The slanting sunbeams lie, and seem to wait 
For us to pass to thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea! 


The land beyond the sea! 
O how the lapsing years, 


THE LAND BEYOND THE SEA. 


CITY 4OrsGe Dp: 


O City of our God! within thy walls 
All—all are clothed again with thy new birth. 


My heart is weary of its own deep sin— 
Sinning, repenting, sinning still again; 

When shall my soul Thy glorious presence feel, 
And find, dear Savior, it is free from stain? 


Patience, poor soul! the Savior’s feet were worn, 
The Savior’s heart and hands were weary too; 

His garments stained and travel-worn and old, 
His vision blinded with a pitying dew. 


Love thou the path of sorrow that He trod, 
Toil on and wait in patience for thy rest. 
O City of our God! we soon shall see 
Thy glorious walls—Home of the loved and 
blest. 


THE LAND BEYOND THE-SEA: 


*Mid our not unsubmissive tears, 

Have borne, now singly, now in fleets, the biers 
Of those we love to thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea! 


The land beyond the sea! 
How dark our present home! 
By the dull beach and sullen foam 
How wearily, how drearily, we roam, 
With arms outstretched to thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea! 


The land beyond the sea! 

When will our toil be done? 
Slow-footed years! more swiftly run 
Into the gold of that unsetting sun! 

Home-sick we are for thee, 

Calm land beyond the sea! 


The land beyond the sea! 
Why fadest thou in light? 
Why art thou better seen toward night? 
Dear land! look always plain, look always bright, 
That we may gaze on thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea! 


The land beyond the sea! 
Sweet is thy endless rest, 

But sweeter far that Father’s breast 
Upon thy shores eternally possest; 
For Jesus reigns o’er thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea! 


THIS WONDERFUL THOUGHT. 


EYOND the stars that shine in golden glory, 
Beyond the calm sweet moon, 
Up the bright ladder saints have trod before 
thee, 
Soul, thou shalt venture soon. 


Secure with Him who sees thy heart-sick yearning, 
Safe in His arms of love, 

Thou shalt exchange the midnight for the morning; 
And thy fair home above. 


O, it is sweet to watch the world’s night wearing, 
The Sabbath morn come on; 

And sweet it were the vineyard labor sharing— 
Sweeter the labor done. 


All finished! all the conflict and the sorrow— 
Earth’s dream of anguish o’er; 

Deathless there dawns for thee a nightless morrow 
On Eden’s blissful shore. 


Patience, then! patience! soon the pang of dying 
Shall all forgotten be, 

And thou, through rolling spheres rejoicing flying 
Beyond the waveless sea, 


Shalt know hereafter where thy Lord doth lead thee, 
His darkest dealings trace, 

And by those fountains where his love will feed thee 
Behold him face to face. 


Then bow thy head, and God shall give thee meek- 
ness 
Bravely to do his will; 
So shall arise his glory in thy weakness. 
O struggling soul, be still! 


—S—— 
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THERES “LIGHT BEYOND. 


Dark clouds are his pavilion; shining o’er thee 
Thine heart must recognize 

The veiled Shechinah moving on before thee, 
Too bright to meet thine eyes. 


Behold the wheel that straightly moves, and fleetly 
Performs the sovereign word; 
Thou know’st his suffering love! then suffering 
meekly, 
Follow thy loving Lord! 


Watch on the tower, and listen by the gate-way, 
Nor weep to wait alone; 

Take thou thy spices, and some angel straightway 
Shall roll away the stone. 


Then shalt thou tell thy living Lord hath risen, 
And risen but to save; 

Tell of the Might that breaks the captive’s prison, 
And life beyond the grave! 


Tell how He met thee, all his radiance shrouded; 
How in thy sorrow came 

His pitying voice, breathing, when faith was clouded, 
Thine own familiar name. 


So at the graves dark portal thou may’st linger, 
And hymn some happy strain; 

The passing world may mock the feeble singer— 
Heed not, but sing again. 


Thus wait, thus watch, till He the last link sever, 
And changeless rest be won; 

Then in His glory thou shalt bask forever; 
Fear not the clouds—Press on! 


THIS: WONDERFUL: THOUGHT. 


9 if HE ground of hope is the infinity of the world, which infinity reappears in every 


mind. 


that there is a remedy for every wrong and a satisfaction for every soul. 
But whence came it? 


wonderful thought. 


particle; the powers of all society in every individual, and of all mind in every 
I know against all appearances that the universe can receive no detriment ; 


Here is this 


Who put itin the mind? It was not I, it 


was not you; it is elemental,—belongs to thought and virtue, and whenever we have 


either, we see the beams of this light. * 


But never to know the Cause, the Giver, and infer His will! 


* * To breathe, to sleep, is wonderful. 


Of what import this vacant 


sky, these puffing elements, these insignificant lives full of selfish loves and quarrels and 


ennui? Everything is prospective, and man is to live hereafter. 
his education is the only sane solution of the enigma. 


26 


That the world is for 
EMERSON. 
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CET OAPs oS) Eo: 


E dwell this side of Jordan’s stream And many dear ones gone before 
. we Yet off there comes a shining beam Already tread the happy shore: 
1, Across from yonder shore; I seem to see them there. 
igre visions (ofa nol anion, The other side! O charming sight! 


And sound of harp, and seraph song, 


5 its banks, arrayed in white 
: Seem gently wafted o’er. i Ong pathos a : 


For me a loved one waits; 
Over the stream he calls to me, 
“Fear not—I am thy guide to be 

Up to the pearly gates.” 


The other side! Ah, there’s the place 
Where saints in joy past times retrace, 
And think of trials gone; 


The vail withdrawn, they clearly see The other side! His well-known voice 
That all on earth had need to be, And dear bright face will me rejoice; 
To bring them safely home. \ We’ll meet in fond embrace. 


er ol “Its shore so bright 
Is radiant with the golden light 
Of Zion’s city fair! 

And many dear ones gone before 
Already tread the happy shore— 
I seem to see them there.” 


The other side! No sin is there - He’ll lead me on, until we stand, 

To stain the robes the blest ones wear, Each with a palm-branch in our hand, 
Made white in Jesus’ blood; Before the Saviour’s face. 

No cry of grief, no voice of woe, 

To mar the peace their spirits know— The other side! The other side! 
Their constant peace with God. Who would not brave the swelling tide 

Of earthly toil and care, 
The other side! Its shore so bright To wake one day, when life is past, 
Is radiant with the golden light Over the stream, at home at last, 


Of Zion’s city fair! With all the blest ones there! 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


(A THED in unfallen sunlight, Fresh from the throne of Godhead 
Na Itself a sun-born gem, Bright in its crystal gleam, 


“ey Fair gleams the glorious city, Bursts out the living fountain, 
The new Jerusalem! Swells on the living stream. 
City fairest, Blessed river, ; 
Splendor rarest, Let me ever 
Let me gaze on thee! Feast my eye on thee! 
Calm in her queenly glory, Streams of true life and gladness, 
She sits all joy and light; Springs of all health and peace; 
Pure in her bridal beauty, No harps by thee hang silent, 
Her raiment festal-white! Nor happy voices cease. 
Home of gladness, Tranquil river, 
Free from sadness, Let me ever 
Let me dwell in thee! Sit and sing by thee! 
Shading her golden pavement River of God, I greet thee, 
The tree of life is seen, Not now afar, but near; 
Its fruit-rich branches waving, My soul to thy still waters 
Celestial evergreen. Hastes in its thirstings here. 
Tree of wonder, Holy river, 
Let me under Let me ever 
Thee forever rest! Drink of only thee! 


; RrEv. Horatius Bonar, D. D. 
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HEAVEN A> HOME CIRCLE. 


(Pen is not a stately, formal place, as I sometimes hear it described, a very 
frigidity of splendor, where people stand on cold formalities and go around 
a Ys about with heavy crowns of gold on their heads. No, that is not my idea of 
heaven. My idea of heaven is more like this. You are seated in the evening tide by the 
fire-place, your whole family there, or nearly all of them there. While you are seated 
talking and enjoying the evening hour, there is a knock at the door and the door opens, 
and there comes in a brother that has been long absent. He has been absent, for years 
you have not seen him, and no sooner do you make up your mind that it is certainly he 
than you leap up, and the question is who shall give him the first embrace. That is my 
idea of heaven—a great home circle where they are waiting for us. Oh, will you not know 
your mothers there? She who always called you by your first name long after others had 
given you the formal ‘‘Mister?’? You were never anything but James, or John, or 
George, or Thomas, or Mary, or Florence to her. Will you not know your child’s voice? 
She of the bright eye, and the ruddy cheek, and the quiet step, who came in from play 
and flung herself into your lap, a very shower of mirth and beauty? Why, the picture 
is graven in your soul. It cannot wear out. If that little one should stand on the other 
side of some heavenly hill and call to you, you would hear her voice above the burst of 
heaven’s great orchestra. Know it! You could not help but know it. TALMAGE. 


one caps = sO) 


Once I had friends, though by all forsaken; I had a home once! 
Once I had parents—they are now in heaven; SOUTHEY. 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


ND I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away; and there was no more sea. 
And I, John, saw the holy city new Jerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 

AndI heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God. 

And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things ave passed away. 

And he that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I make all things new. * * * 

* * * And there came unto me one of the seven angels which had the seven vials 
full of the seven last plagues, and talked with me, saying, Come hither, and I will show 
thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife. 

And he carried me away in the spirit to a great and high mountain, and showed me 
that great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, having the glory 
of God: and her light was like a jasper stone, clear as crystal; and had a wall great and 
high, and had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve angels, and names written thereon, 
which are the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel: on the east three 
gates; on the north three gates; on the south three gates; and on the west three gaies. 

And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb. 

And he that talked with me had a golden reed to measure the ae: and the gates 
thereof, and the wall thereof. 

And the city lieth foursquare, and the length is as large as the breadth: and he 
measured the city with the reed twelve thousand furlongs. The length and the breadth 
and the height of it are equal. 

And he measured the wall thereof, a hundred and forty and four cubits, according 
to the measure of a man, that is, of the angel. 

And the building of the wall of it was of jasper: and the city was pure gold, like 


unto clear glass. 

And the foundations of the wall of the city were garnished with all manner of 
precious stones. The first foundation was jasper; the second, sapphire; the third, a 
chalcedony; the fourth, an emerald; the fifth, sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; the seventh, 
chrysolite; the eighth, beryl; the ninth, a topaz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus; the 
eleventh, a jacinth; the twelfth, an amethyst. 

And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; every several gate was one pearl: and the 
street of the city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass. 

And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it. 

And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: for the 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 

And the nations of them which are saved shall walk in the light of it: and the kings 
of the earth do bring their glory and honor into it. 
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NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN. 
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And the gates of it shall not be shut at all by day: for there shall be no night 


there. 


And they shall bring the glory and honor of the nations into it. 
And there shall in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination or maketh a lie: but they which are written in the Lamb’s book of 


life. 


And he showed me a pure river of water, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 


of God and of the Lamb. 


In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of 
life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 

And there shall be no more curse: but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
in it; and his servants shall serve him: and they shall see his face; and his name shall be 


in their foreheads. 


And there shall be no night there; and they need no candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God giveth them light: and they shall reign forever and ever. 


* x * 


And I, John, saw these things and heard them. And when I had heard 


and seen, I fell down to worship before the feet of the angel which showed me these 


things. 


Then saith he unto me, See thou do it not: for I am thy fellow servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the sayings of this book: worship God. 


REVELATIONS. 


O night shall be in heaven: no gath’ring 
gloom 

Shall o’er that glorious landscape ever 
come; 

No tears shall fall in sadness o’er those flowers 

That breathe their fragrance through celestial 
bowers. 


No night shall be in heaven: forbid to sleep, 
Their eyes no more their mournful vigils keep; 
Their fountains dried, their tears all wiped away, 
They gaze undazzled on eternal day. 


No night shall be in heaven—no sorrow reign, 
No secret anguish, no corporeal pain, 

No shivering limbs, no burning fever, there, 
Nor soul’s relapse, nor winter of despair. ; 


No night shall be in heaven, but endless noon; 
No fast declinining sun, no waning moon, 


NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN. 


But there the Lamb shall yield perpetual light 
*Mid pastures green and waters ever bright. 


No night shall be in heaven; no darkened room, 
Nor bed of death, nor silence of the tomb; 

But breezes ever fresh with love and truth 

Shall brace the frame with an immortal youth. 


No night shall be in heaven, but night is here— 
The night of sorrow and the night of fear: 
I mourn the ills that now my steps attend, 
And shrink from others that may yet impend. 


No night shall be in heaven: O, had I faith 

To rest in what the faithful Witness saith, 

That faith should make these hideous phantoms. 
flee 

And leave no night henceforth on earth to me. 


Oe 


ISLE of the eveniag skies, cloud-vision’d land, 
Wherein the good meet in the heavenly fold, 
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And drink of endless joys at God’s right hand. 
WILLIAMS. 
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406 A BLIND GIRL’S DREAM. 


WHAT |) NEVERY DIE? 


no Ses 


was lately told of young children who feel a certain terror at the assurance of 


AN life without end. ‘*What! will it never stop?’’ the child said; ‘‘What! never 


(« die? never, never? It makes me feel so tired.’’ And I have in mind the ex- 
pression of an older believer, who once said to me, ‘‘The thought that this frail being is 
never to end is so overwhelming that my only shelter is God’s presence.’’ This dis- 
quietude marks only the transition. The healthy state of mind is the love of life. What 


is so good, let it endure. 


EMERSON. 


Ss SO 


A BLIND GIRL’S DREAM. 


HAD a dream last night, Mother,— 
A dream replete with bliss; 
I was in a world of light, Mother, 
Not dark and cold like this; 
There were skies serene and cloudless, 
Sweet music filled the air, 
And all was bright and beautiful, 
For Jesus Christ was there. 


He wore a crown of glory, 
Containing pearls untold; 

And “little children’? sung to Him, 
And struck their harps of gold; 

I wept to think I had no harp, 
That His praise I could not swell, 

For He looked so pure and holy, 
That I loved Him deeply well. 


But brother William came to me, 
And bade me not to cry; 

He said [ soon should have a harp 
And dwell with him on high; 


He wound his arms around my neck, 
And kissed me on my brow;— 

His eyes they looked so bright, Mother, 
I can almost see them now. 


This world has been all dark, Mother, 
My eyes have never seen 

The skies, so bright and beautiful, 
The meadows, fresh and green— 

And I have never gazed, Mother, 
Upon your loving smile, 

As you’ve told me of the Savior, 
In tones so sweet and mild. 


Dear Mother, I am going now 
Where little Willie’s gone; 

Nay, do not weep, I know, Mother, 
You’ll meet us very soon, 

Your little Annie now will see, 
For all in heaven is bright; 

I’m going, Mother, Willie’s come 
To guide me there,—good-night. 
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ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN. 


a 


AHOUGH earth has fully many a beautiful 
spot, 

As a poet or painter might show, 

Yet more lovely and beautiful, holy and 
bright, 

To the hopes of the heart and the spirit’s glad sight, 

Is the land that no mortal may know. 

O! who but must pine in this dark vale of tears, 

From its clouds and its shadows to go, 

To walk in the light of glory above, 

To share in the peace, and the joy, and the love, 

Of the land that no mortal may know! 


There the crystalline stream, bursting forth from the 
throne, 
Flows on, and forever will flow; 
Its waves as they roll are with melody rife, 
And its waters are sparkling with beauty and life, 
In the land which no mortal may know. 
And there, on its margin, with leaves ever green 
With its fruits healing sickness and woe, 
The fair tree of life in its glory and pride, 
Is fed by that deep, inexhaustible tide 
Of the land which no mortal may know. 
BERNARD BARTON. 


AN INTELLIGIBLE HEAVEN. 407 


a4 INTO THE MORNING LAND. 


O; I shall pass into the Morning Land And calling into life all wings that flutter, 


As now from sleep into the life of morn; All throats of music and all eyes of light, 
Live the new life of the new world, un- And driving o’er the verge the intolerable night. 
shorn 

Of the swift brain, the executing hand; O virgin world!.O marvelous far days! 

See the dense darkness suddenly withdrawn, No more with dreams of grief doth love grow bitter, 
As when Orion’s sightless eyes discerned the dawn. Nor trouble dim the lustre wont to glitter 
In happy eyes. Decay alone decays: 

I shall behold it; I shall see the utter A moment—death’s sullen sleep is o’er; and we 
Glory of sunrise heretofore unseen, Drink the immortal morning air Karine. 
Freshening the woodland ways with brighter green, MORTIMER COLLINS. 

SA as 


AN INTELLIGIBLE HEAVEN. 


HE true disciples of the Lord saw through the latter the doctrine of eternity which 
dissolved the poor corpse and nature also, and gave grandeur to the passing hour, 
The most remarkable step in the religious history of recent ages is that made 
by the genius of Swedenborg, who described the moral faculties and affections of man 
with the hard realism of an astronomer describing the suns and planets of our system, 
and explained his opinion of the history and destiny of souls in a narrative form, as of 
one who had gone in a trance into the society of other worlds. Swedenborg described an 
intelligible heaven, by continuing the like appointments in the like circumstances as those 
we know,—men in societies, in houses, towns, trades, entertainments,—continuations of 
our earthly experience. We shall pass to the future existence as we enter into an 
agreeable dream. All nature will accompany us there. Milton anticipated the leading 
thought of Swedenborg when he wrote, in ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’— 


“What if Earth 
“Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
‘“‘EHach to the other like more than on earth is thought?’’ 


Swedenborg had a vast genius, and announced many things true and admirable, 
though always clothed in somewhat sad and Stygian colors. These truths, passing out 
of his system into general circulation, are now met with every day, qualifying the views 
and creeds of all churches, and of men of no church. * * * A great change has 
occurred. Death is seen as a natural event, and is met with firmness. * * * Don’t 
waste life in doubts and fears; spend yourself on the work before you, well assured that 
the right performance of this hour’s duties will be the best preparation for the hours or 


ages that follow it. 
“The name of death was never terrible 
‘To him that knew to live.” 


EMERSON, 
oe eS oO S>-— eo 
‘How speeds, from in the river’s thought, From the dry bough it spins, to greet 
The spirit of the leaf that falls, Its shadow on the placid river: 
Its heaven in that calm bosom wrought, So might I my companions meet, 


As mine among yon crimson walls! Nor roam the countless worlds forever!” 


oS 


408 PARADISE IN A SYMBOL. 


W IGH on the hills the wild bird hath its nest, 
~~ And utters loud its melodies of song; 
But vain its music, if no other breast 

Is there to mate it, and its notes prolong. 


And so in heaven, think not to dwell alone, 
In cold and hopeless solitude apart; 

for heaven islove; aud love would leave its throne, 
If at its side there were no other heart. 


GO NOT TO HEAVEN ALONE. 


'hen heavenward soar, but carry others there, 

And learn that heaven is giving and receiving, 
It hath no life which others do not share, 

Its life doth live by its great art of giving. 


Heaven is the heart to other love-hearts beating; 
Tis open arms, to arms of fondness rushing; 
*Tis songs, with other songs in concert meeting; 
Tis fountains into other fountains gushing. 
Tuomas C. UPHAM. 
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Winged with flashing flame, 

Such a flight of birds I saw, 
Birds without a name: 

Singing songs in their own tongue 
(Song of songs) they came. 


One to another calling, 
Each answering each, 

One to another calling 
In their proper speech: 

High above my head they wheeled, 
Far out of reach. 


On wings of flame they went and came 
With a cadenced clang, 

Their silver wings tinkled, 
Their golden wings rang, 

The wind it whistled through their wings 
Where in Heaven they sang. 


PARADISE IN A SYMBOL. 


They flashed and they darted 
Awhile before mine eyes, 

Mounting, mounting, mounting still 
In haste to scale the skies— 

Birds without a nest on earth, 
Birds of Paradise. 


Where the moon riseth not, 
Nor sun seeks the west, 

There to sing their glory 
Which they sing at rest, 

There to sing their love-song 
When they sing their best: 


Not in any garden 
That mortal foot hath trod, 
Nor in any flowering tree 
That springs from earthly sod, 
But in the garden where they dwell, 
The Paradise of Gop. 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


SC 


‘IGHT’S abode, Celestial Salem, 
ye Vision whence true peace doth spring, 
FQ Brighter than the heart can fancy, 
Mansion of the Highest King; 
O how glorious are the praises 
Which of Thee the prophets sing! 


There forever and forever 

Alleluia is out-poured; 
For unending, for unbroken 

Is the feast-day of the Lord; 
All is pure, and all is holy 

That within Thy walls is stored. 


LIGHT'S -ABODE, CELESTIAL SALEM! 


There no cloud nor passing vapor 
Dims the brightness of the air; 

Endless noon-day, glorious noon-day, 
From the Sun of suns is there; 

There no night brings rest from labor, 
For unknown are toil and care. 


O how glorious and resplendent, 
Fragile body, shalt thou be, 

When endued with so much beauty, 
Full of health, and strong and free, 

Full of vigor, full of pleasure 


That shall last eternally! 
ANONYMOUS. 
ee a 


A NOBLE deed is a step 


towards heaven. —HoLuanp. 


Pere PAV ENLY Oo TATE. 
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Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the heav- 
enly Ferusalem, and to aninnumerable company of angels, and to God the judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Fesus, the mediator of 
the new covenant.—fTeb. 12: 22-24. 

An inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, re- 
served in heaven for you.—1 Peter 1: 4. 

And 1, Fohn, saw the holy city, new Ferusalem, coming down from God, 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.—Rev. 21: 2. 

In thy presence ts fullness of goy; at thy right hand are pleasures forever- 
more.—Ps. 16: II. 


The rest begun, 
Which Christ hath for his people won! 


The Lord brought here, He calls away; 
Make no delay, 
This home was for a passing day. 


Now open to us, gates of peace! 
Here let the pilgrim’s journey cease; 
Ye quiet slumberers, make room 

In your still home, 
For the new stranger who has come! 


Here in an inn a stranger dwelt, 

Here joy and grief by turns he felt; 

Poor dwelling, now we close thy door! 
The task is o’er, 

The sojourner returns no more. 


How many graves around us lie! 

How many homes are in the sky! 

Yes, for each saint doth Christ prepare 
A place with care: 

Thy home is waiting, brother, there. 


-Now of a lasting home possessed, 
He goes to seek a deeper rest; 
Good night! the day was sultry here, 
In toil and fear; 
Good night! the night is cool and clear. 


Jesus, Thou reignest, Lord, alone, 

Thou wilt return, and claim Thine own. 
Come quickly, Lord! return again! 

Come on, ye bells! again begin, Amen! Amen! 

And ring the Sabbath morning in; Thy seal is ever, now and then! 

The laborer’s week-day work is done, FROM THE GERMAN OF SACHSE. 
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ra Pee ent eNO LOS) pir ON BERORE: 


Secure fiom every mortal care, 
By sin and sorrow vexed no more, 
Eternal happiness they share 


D, 
AY, why should friendship grieve for those 
Who safe arrive on Canaan's shore? 
Released from all their hurtful foes, 


They are not lost, but gone before. 


Dear is the spot where Christians sleep, 
And sweet the strains their spirits pour; 

Oh why should we in anguish weep? 
They are not lost, but gone before. 


Who are not lost, but gone before. 


On Jordan’s bank, whene’er we come, 
And heay the swelling waters roar, 
Father, convey us safely home 
To friends not lost but gone before. 
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410 IS If NOT SWEET TO THINK, HEREAFTER. 


IT SINGETH LOW IN EVERY HEART. 


KT singeth low in every heart, But O, ’tis good to think of them, 
oe We hear it each and all; When we are troubled sore; 
o A song of those who answer not, Thanks be to God that such have been, 
( However we may call. Although they are no more! 
They throng the silence of the breast, More homelike seems the vast unknown 
We see them as of yore— Since they have entered there; 
The kind, the true, the brave, the sweet, To follow them were not so hard, 
Who walk with us no more. Wherever they may fare. 
*Tis hard to take the burden up They cannot be where God is not, 
When these have laid it down; On any sea or shore; 
They brightened all the joys of life; Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
They softened every frown. Our God forever more! 


Ce ee NO) 


THE SEPARATION SHORT. 


e "WONDER at the weakness of our minds, that they should be so much depressed 
with this short separation; for these very scriptures assure us we shall meet with 
them again; for they and we being with the Lord, we must be with each other. 
What a aisha thought is this! when we run over the long catalogue of excellent 
friends, which we are rash to say we have lost, to think, each of us, I shall be gathered 
to my people; to those whom my heart still owns under that character, with an affection 


which death could not cancel, nor these years of absence erase. 
: Dr. Puitie Doppripe@r. 
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PSe Ee NOT ow BE DelO EDEN ICU RA PoE, 


S it not sweet to think, hereafter, Hope still lifts her radiant finger 
When the Spirit leaves this sphere, Pointing to th’ eternal Home, 
4) Love, with deathless wing, shall waft her Upon whose portal Yet they linger, 
\ To those she long hath mourned for here? Looking back for us to come. 
Hearts, from which ’twas death to sever, Alas, alas—doth Hope deceive us? 
Eyes, this world can ne’er restore, Shall friendship—love—shall all those ties 
There, as warm, as bright as ever, That bind a moment, and then leave us, 
Shall meet us and be lost no more. Be found again where nothing dies? 
When wearily we wander, asking Oh, if no other boon were given, 
Of earth and heav’n, where are they, ‘ To keep our hearts from wrong and stain, 
Beneath whose smile we once lay basking, Who would not try to win a Heaven 
Blest and thinking bliss would stay, Where all we love shall live again? 


THomaAs Moore. 
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But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love him. 


St. Paut. 


OME up hither, come away,”’ 

r¢ Thus the ransomed spirits sing: 

Here is cloudless, endless day; 
Here is everlasting Spring. 


Come up hither; come and dwell 
With the living hosts above: 

Come, and let your bosoms swell 
With their burning songs of love. 


Come up hither; come and share 
In the sacred joys that rise, 


THE MYSTERY OF IT. 41] 


COMES UP SHITHER: 


Like an ocean, everywhere 
Through the myriads of the skies. 


Come up hither; come and shine 
In the robes of spotless white. 

Palms and harps and crowns are thine: 
Hither, hither, wing your flight! 


Come up hither, hither speed: 
Rest is found in heaven alone. 
Here is all the wealth you need: 
Come, and make this wealth your own. 
EpwIn H. NEVIN. 


lc HE life beyond! 
ey 
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I find it impossible to doubt. 


EON Yo. oR YO EEL. 


I have a great longing to know the mystery. That it is glorious 
That it is a projection of consciousness and mem- 
ory is, to me, as undoubted as that it is at all. 
thread, or rather that the thread is not broken at all, is my abiding faith. 
like the present, but it will not be in the oblivion of the present. 
but all that is worthy will be retained, and that which is retained will be improved. 
divine order is from glory to glory; it will not be reversed in this case. 
eternity is manhood; death is second birth. 


That it takes up the broken 
It will not be 
There will be a change, 


The 
Time is infancy, 
The door opens outward into day. Some- 


where they are waiting; sometime we shall overtake them; somehow we shall knowthem. 
In some way it will appear that life is not a failure. The fruitage will justify the plant- 
ing. Bishop Foster. 


—_——— 
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NO TOSSING OF DEE BURNING) HEAD: 


No aching limbs lie helplessly, 
Waiting the Savior’s healing; 

For all are whole in that blest home, 
And perfect every feeling. 

No sighs, and sobs, and wild distress, 
No dread of storm or riot; 

But perfect health, unbroken peace, 
Amid the sacred quiet. 


g O tossing of the burning head 
After the long day’s closing; 
FZ No weary night-long watches where 
The spirit is reposing. 
Hot little hands shall no more stretch 
Imploringly before us; 
We shall not weep in hopelessness 
When God’s own house is o’er us. 


There shall be no more pain! O home 
So far from danger dreary! 
O, holy, happy resting-place 
For all the worn and weary! 
God guide our feeble halting feet 
Safe to the blissful haven! 
God give us all His healing touch, 
And bring us all to heaven! 
MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


No crying of the little ones, 
Waking our feeble pity; 
No groans arise at eventide 
Within the golden city; 
For God’s own hand has wiped the tears 
From all that band of weepers, 
And only music soft and low 
Awakes the peaceful sleepers. 


412 NO SORROW THERE. 


PV fl IS NOPD EATH TO: 
ae T is not death to die— 


§ From dungeon chain, to breathe the air 
F To leave this weary road, 


Of boundless liberty. 


WO) And, ’mid the brotherhood on high, 
( 


To be at home with God. It is not death to fling 


Aside this sinful dust, 
And rise, on strong exulting wing, 
To live among the just. 


It is not death to close 
The eye long dimmed by tears, 
And wake, in glorious repose 


To spend eternal years. Jesus, Thou Prince of life! 


Thy chosen cannot die; 
Like Thee, they conquer in the strife, 
To reign with Thee on high. 
GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 


It is not death to bear 
The wrench that sets us free 


STO eC 


NO7SOR ROW. 2 DE n bs 


HIS earthly life has been fitly characterized as a pilgrimage through a vale of tears. 

In the language of poetry, man himself has been called a pendulum betwixt a 
Everything in this world is characterized by imperfection. 
The best people have many faults. The clearest mind only sees through a glass darkly. 
The purest heart is not without spot. All the intercourse of society, all the transactions 
of business, all our estimates of human conduct and motive must be based upon the sad as- 
sumption that we cannot wholly trust either ourselves or our fellow-men. Every heart hasits 
grief, every house has its skeleton, every character is marred with weakness and imperfec- 
tion. And all these aimless conflicts of our minds, and unanswered longings of our 
hearts should lead us to rejoice the more in the divine assurance that a time is coming when 
night shall melt into noon, and the mystery shall be clothed with glory.—Danie~L Marcu, 


smile and a tear. 
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YET A LITTLE: CARE AND WEEPING. 


“ET a little care and weeping, 
Yet a little toil unsleeping 
Here in hope and trust be sown! 
Steep and sultry is the way: 
Seek the pilgrim’s tears to stay, 
Love, that near him travels on! 


For one comfort, from above 
Sounds the voice cf heavenly love,— 
From the mansions of the blest,— 
‘Here, where bloometh Life’s fair tree, 
Wiped away the tear shall be, 
By the Lamb, in endless rest.”’ 


Near is evening, cool and sweet, 
Autumn after summer’s heat; 
Soon we cease in grief to roam. 


Hear the hours that strike so fast, 
Hour by hour, until the last 
Bears us to our Father’s home! 


Every pilgrim who has borne 
What we all must bear in turn, 
Leaves a ray of golden light; 
And his footsteps trace the road 
To the city, built by God, 
‘ To his feast, in glory bright. 


See! a light cloud hovers o’er us, 
Of the loved ones gone before us 
In the Master’s pathway here: 
Rise, ye weary ones; be strong! 
Toil and strife will not be long, 
Victory, rest, and home are near! 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 


j AN O sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 
~~) The multitude of angels, with a shout 

pe Loud as from numbers without number, 

sweet 

As from blest voices, uttering joy, Heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud Hosannas fill’d 
The eternal regions: lowly reverent 
Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground 
With solemn adoration down they cast . 
Their crowns inwove with amarant and gold; 
Immortal Amarant, a flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom; but soon for man’s offense 
To Heaven remov’d where first it grew, there grows, 
And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life, 
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SUCH CONCORD IS IN HEAVEN. 


And where the river of bliss through midst of Heaven 
Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream: 
With these that never fade the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks inwreath’d with beams. 
Now in loose garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impurpled with celestial roses smil’d. 
Then crowned again, their golden harps they took, 
Harps ever tuned, that glittering by their side 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet 
Of charming symphony they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high; 
No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, such concord is in Heaven. 

JOHN MILTON. 
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<7 HAPPINESS: OF HEAVEN. 


Ape. DWIGHT closes a sermon ‘‘on the happiness of heaven,’’ with the follow- 
LOW 
cer unmingled glory. Were we to ascend with a continued flight towards this 
luminary, and could, like the eagle, gaze directly on its lustre, we should in our pro- 
gress behold its greatness continually enlarge, and its splendor become every moment 
more intense. As we rose through the heavens, we could see a little orb, changing 
gradually, into a great world; and, as we advanced nearer and nearer, should behold it 
expanding every way, until all that was before us became a universe of excessive and 
universal glory. Thus the heavenly inhabitant will, at the commencement of his happy 
existence, see the divine system filled with magnificence and splendor, and arrayed in 
glory and beauty; and, as he advances over and through the successive periods of 
duration, will behold all things more and more luminous, transporting, and sun-like 
forever.”’ 


ing beautiful simile:—‘‘To the eyes of man the sun appears a pure light; a 


C25 ode 


THOUS iE NEVER GROW. OLD: 


2~3 


if HOU wilt never grow old, 
Nor weary, nor sad, in the home of thy 
birth; 
My beautiful lily, thy leaves will unfold 
In a clime that is purer and brighter than 
earth; 
O holy and fair, I rejoice thou art there— 
In that kingdom of light, with its cities of gold; 
Where the air thrills with angel hosannas, and where 
Thou wilt never grow old, sweet— 
Never grow old! 


Iam a pilgrim with sorrow and sin 
Haunting my footsteps, wherever I go; 
Life is a warfare my tiile to win— 
Well it be, if it end not in woe! 
Pity me, dear, I am laden with care; 


Dark are my garments with mildew and mould; 
Thou, my sweet darling, art sinless and fair, 
And wilt never grow old, sweet— 
Never grow old! 


Thus wilt thou be, as the pilgrim, grown gray, 
Weeps when the vines from the hearthstone are 
riven ;— 
Faith shall behold thee, as pure as the day 
Thou wert torn from the earth, and transplanted 
to Heaven. 
O holy and fair, I rejoice thou art There, 
In that kingdom of light, with its cities of gold, 
Where the air thrills with angel hosannas, and where 
Thou wilt never grow old, sweet— 
Never grow old! 
Mrs. Howartit 


414 HEAVEN. 


aan WHEN I CAN READ MY TITLE CLEAR. 


MS HEN I can read my title clear Let cares like a wild deluge come, 


To mansions in the skies, And storms of sorrow fall; 
I’ll bid farewell to every fear, May I but safely reach my home, 
And wipe my weeping eyes. My God, my heaven, my all. 
Should earth against my soul engage, There shall I bathe my weary soul 
And hellish darts be hurled, In seas of heavenly rest, 
Then I can smile at Satan’s rage, And not a wave of trouble roll 
And face a frowning world. Across my peaceful breast. 
Isaac WATTS. 
Cn SEDN9-____9 
HEAVEN. 


‘ET me speak to you upon that state which is called heaven. The people of every 
‘<= nation seem to have an idea of a future life. No nation has ever existed without 
fos it. There are many things about heaven that we cannot think of. They are be- 
yond the scope of human thought. No man can conceive the glories of the future any 
more than he can perceive the perfume of flowers without the odor. Brutal nations have 
a brutal heaven; Christian nations have a sentiment of enjoyment in it. The American 
Indian dreams of a promised land where he and his dog will be united and where his wig- 
wam will never be torn down; where his little ones will play about his homestead forever, 
and where there will be no more sorrow. Even the rude Scandinavian lived in contempla- 
tion of a future state, where he would be victorious over his enemies from sunrise to sun- 
set, and where he would drink out of the skulls of his vanquished foes. The Indian carries 
to his heaven his bows and arrows and dog; the Scandinavian carried his enemies and his 
hatred to his paradise; the Indian cannot conceive of any higher heaven than one vast 
continent covered by forests, dotted by running rivulets and quiet glistening lakes. The 
Christian passes from Nazareth to Jerusalem; he dreams of something brighter; his gen- 
eral tone of life has been elevated, his feelings are deeper, sympathies are brighter and 
purer; a better nature animates the Christian and supplements his future home. We 
look forward to that other land where we can take complete rest, where there shall be no 
darkness or sorrow, but eternal light and joy. It is a home for us. How much is im- 
plied in the term ‘‘home!’’ Persons who have traveled in Europe can well appreciate it. 
They get sick and tired, after having traveled from place to place, of the continual 
change. Many persons during the first week of their sojourn through Paris, think it a 
paradise; in a few weeks more it becomes tedious, and they long for their home. They 
went to Germany and whirled about in railroad cars, until they sickened of perpetual 
travel. But they entertained a hope; it was for that sweet little homestead in New 
England, on a hill side or the other home in the city, because they have made that habita- 
tion their home so long. Heaven is such a home, and we await here until the King sends 
word that He requires us to attend in His august presence. That thought is the founda- 
tion stone of the Christian religion. Rey. Gro. H. Hepwortu, D. D. 


oe Oe 


HEAVEN will be the sweet surprise of a perfect explanation.—Ropert Pricer, D. D. 


THE PERPETUITY OF JOY IN HEAVEN. 415 


i Who knows his sins forgiven; 


I seek my place in Heaven; 
A country far from mortal sight,— 
Yet O! by faith I see 

The land of rest, the saint’s delight, 
The heaven prepared for me. 


A stranger in the world below, 

I calmly sojourn here; 

Nor can its happiness or woe, 
Provoke my hope or fear: 

Its evils in a moment end, 

Its joys as soon are past; 

But O! the bliss to which I tend, 
Eternally shall last. 


To that Jerusalem above 
With singing I repair; 


This earth, he cries, is not my place, 


THE PRELIBATION OF HEAVEN. 


While in the flesh my hope and love, 
My heart and soul are there: 

There my exalted Savior stands 

My merciful High Priest, 

And still extends his wounded hands 
To take me to His breast. 


What is there here to court my stay, 
Or hold me back from home, 

While angels beckon me away, 

And Jesus bids me come? 

Shall I regret my parted friends 

Still in the vale confined? 

Nay, but whene’er my soul ascends 
They will not stay behind. 

In rapturous awe on Him to gaze, 
Who bought the sight for me, 

And shout and wonder at His grace, 


Through all eternity! 
CHARLES WESLEY. 


ERE brief is the sighing, 
And brief is the crying, 
For brief is the life! 
a The life there is endless, 
The joy there is endless, 

For there is no strife. 


What joys are in heaven? 

To whom are they given? 
Ah! what? and to whom? 

The stars, to the earth-born! 
“Best robes,’? to the sin-worn! 
The crown, for the doom! 


O country, the fairest! 

Our country, the dearest, 
We press toward thee! 

O Zion, the golden! 

Our eyes now are holden, 
Thy light till we see; 


The crystalline ocean, 
Unvexed by commotion— 
Thy fountain of life; 
Thy deep peace unspoken, 
Pure, sinless, unbroken— 
Thy peace beyond strife. 


ea 


Gop bless you, best and noblest brother. 


DEB PRRPETOITY OF JOY IN HEAVEN. 


Thy meek saints all glorious, 

Thy martyrs victorious, 

_ Who suffer no more; 

Thy halls full of singing, 

Thy hymns ever ringing 
Along thy safe shore. 


Like the lily for whiteness, 

Like the jewel for brightness, 
Thy vestments, O Bride! 

The Lamb ever with thee, 

The Bridegroom is with thee— 
With thee to abide! 


We know not, we know not, 

All human words show not 
The joys we may reach; 

The mansions preparing, 

The joys for our sharing, 
The welcome for each. 


O Zion, the golden! 

My eyes still are holden, 
Thy light till I see; 

And deep’ in thy glory, 

Unveiled, then, before me, 
My King, look on thee! 


Sas marae =e 


If He permit you still longer to live, for- 


get not that tie that binds us, which will be just as agreeable to us in Heaven as it has 


been useful to the church on earth. 


CALVIN TO FAREL. 


416 THE BUDS OPENING IN HEAVEN. 


JOYFUL WORDS,’ WE MEET AGAIN. 


Far in exile when we roam, 
O’er our lost endearments weeping, 
Lonely, silent vigils keeping, 
“Meet again”? transports us home. 


~™OYFUL words,—we meet again! 
Love’s own language, comfort darting 
Through the souls of friends at parting! 
Life in death—we meet again! 


When this weary world is past, 
Happy they whose spirits soaring, 
Vast eternity exploring, 

‘‘Meet again’? in heaven at last. 


' J. MONTGOMERY. 
ove oo 20) 


THE BUDS OPENING IN HEAVEN. 


While we walk this vale of tears, 
Compassed round with care and sorrow, 
Gloom to-day and storm to-morrow, 

“Meet again’? our bosom cheers, 


which death has plucked from a mother’s bosom to lay on his own cold breast, 
just when they were expanding, flower-like, from the sheath, and opening their 
engaging beauties in the budding time and spring of life. ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ How sweet these words by the cradle of a dying infant! They fall like balm 
drops on our bleeding heart, when we watch the ebbing of that young life, as wave after 
wave breaks feebler, and the sinking breath gets lower. and lower, till, with a gentle sigh, 
and a passing quiver of the lip, our child now leaves its body, lying like an angel asleep, 
and ascends to the beatitudes of heaven, and the bosom of God. Indeed it may be, that God 
does with his heavenly garden, as we do with our gardens. He may chiefly stock it from 
nurseries, and select for transplanting what is yet in its young and tender age—flowers 


before they have bloomed, and trees ere they begin to bear. RADE Cuma 


} Oe po. 


HE CALLS THEE: AWAY. 


e TELL me no more of this world’s vain store, Great spoils I shall win from death, hell, and sin, 


y The time for such trifles with me now is 
oe over? 
A country I’ve found where true joys 
abound, 
To dwell I’m determined on that happy ground. 


The souls that believe, in Paradise live, 

And me in that number will Jesus receive: 
My soul, don’t delay—He calls thee away, 
Rise, follow thy Savior, and bless the glad day. 


No mortal doth know what He can bestow, 
What light, strength, and comfort: go after Him, go; 
Lo, onward I move to a city above, 


None guesses how wondrous my journey will prove. 


’*Midst outward afflictions shall feel Christ within: 
And when I’m to die, Receive me, I’ll ery, 
For Jesus hath loved me, I cannot tell why. 


But this I do find, we two are so joined, 

He’ll not live in glory and leave me behind: 

So this is the race I am running, through grace, 
Henceforth—till admitted to see my Lord’s face. 


And now I’m in care my neighbors may share 

These blessings: to seek them will none of you dare? 

In bondage, O why, and death will you lie, 

When one here assures you free grace is so nigh? 
JOHN GAMBOLDE. 


pase 2a eo > 


Bur still when the mists of doubt prevail, 
And we lie becalmed by the shores of Age 
We hear from the misty troubled shore 


The voice of the children gone before, 
Drawing the soul to its anchorage. 
“ATLANTIC MONTHLY.” 


THE CHILD IS WITH GOD. 417 


HOMEWARD IN SONG. 


[Wesley directed that a joyful hymn be sung when he should have breathed his last. ] 


SING to me of heaven, Then to my ravished ears 


ce: When I am called to die; Let one sweet song be given; 
Sing songs of holy ecstasy, Let music charm me last on earth, 
To waft my soul on high. And greet me first in heaven. 
When cold and sluggish drops Then close my sightless eyes, 
Roll off my marble brow, And lay me down to rest, 
Burst forth in strains of joyfulness,— And clasp my cold and icy hands 
Let heaven begin below. Upon my lifeless breast. 
When the last moment comes, Then round my senseless clay 
O, watch my dying face, Assemble those I love, 
And catch the bright, seraphic gleam And sing of heaven, delightful heaven, 
Which o’er my features plays. My glorious home above! 
——$-—_,. 90, 


vd PHESe Ee Deals WITTE GOD: 
ANE 


VW HEN our children that are so dear to us are plucked out of our arms, and carried 
we away,we feel, for the time being, that we have lost them, because our body does 

not triumph; but are they taken from inward man? Are they taken from that 
which is to be saved—the spiritual man? Are they taken from memory? Are they taken 
from love? Are they taken from the scope and reach of the imagination, which in its 
sanctified form, is only another name for faith? Do we not sometimes dwell with them 
more intimately than we did when they were with us on earth? The care of them is no 
longer ours, that love-burden we bear no longer, since they are with the angels of God 
and with God; and we shed tears over what seems to be our loss; but do they not hover 
in the air over our heads? And to-day could the room hold them all? 

As you recollect, the background of the Sistine Madonna, at Dresden (in some re- 
spects the most wonderful picture of maternal love which exists in the world), for a long 
time was merely dark; and an artist, in making some repairs, discovered a cherub’s face 
in the grim of that dark background; and being led to suspect that the picture had been 
overlaid by time and neglect, commenced cleansing it; and as he went on, cherub after 
cherub appeared, until it was found that the Madonna was on a background made up 
wholly of little heavenly cherubs. 

Now, by nature motherhood stands against a dark background, but that background 
being cleaned by the touch of God, and by the cleansing hand of faith, we see that the 
whole heaven is full of little cherub faces. And to-day it is not-this little child alone 
that we look at, which we see only in the outward guise; we look upon a background of 
children innumerable, each one as sweet to its mother’s heart as this child has been to its 
mother’s heart, each one as dear to the clasping arms of its father as this child has been 
to the clasping arms of his father; and it is in good company. It is with God. You 
have given it back to Him who lent it to you. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


CS oa 1 


For a3 one star another far exceeds, So souls in Heaven are placed by their deeds. 
ROBT. GREENE. 


OW peaceful is the closing scene, 
When virtue yields its breath! 

How sweetly beams the smile serene 
Upon the cheek of death! 


The Christian’s hope no fear can blight, 
No pain his peace destroy; 


LIFE OF THE BLESSED. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN: 


He views, beyond, the realms of light, 
Of pure and boundless joy. 


Oh, who can gaze with heedless sigh 
On scenes so fair as this! 
Who but exclaims—‘‘Thus let me die, 
And be my end like his!” 
THE Boston BARD. 
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PIPER OF TRAE Bie sok: 


Land of the good whose earthly toils are 
o’er! 
Nor frost nor heat may blight 
Thy vernal beauty, fertile shore, 
Yielding thy blesséd fruits for evermore! 


There, without crook or sling 

Walks the good Shepherd; blossoms white and red 
Round His meek temples cling; 
To the sweet pastures led, 

His own loved flock beneath His eye is fed. 


He guides, and near Him they 

Follow delighted, for He makes them go 
Where dwells eternal May, 
And heavenly roses blow 

Deathless, and gathered but again to grow. 


He leads them to the height 

Named of the infinite and long-sought good, 
And fountains of delight; 
And where His feet have stood 

Springs up, along the way, their tender food. 


And when, in the mid-skies, 

The climbing sun has reached his highest bound, 
Reposing as He lies, 
With all His flock around, 

He ’witches the still air with murmurous sound. 


From His sweet lute flow forth 
Immortal harmonies of power to still 
All passions born of earth, 
And draw the ardent will 
Its destiny of goodness to fulfil. 


Might but a little part, 

A wandering breath of that high melody, 
Descend into my heart, 
And change it till it be 

Transformed and swallowed up, O Love, in Thee! 


Ah! then my soul should know, 
Beloved! where Thou liest at noon of day, 

And from this place of woe 

Released, should take its way 
To mingle with Thy flock, and never stray. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH BY W. C. BRYANT. 
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GV BeME. TE LOW EST eREACE, 


IVE me the lowest place: not that I dare 
Ask for that lowest place, but Thou hast 
died 
“———" That I might live and share 
Thy glory by ‘Thy side. 


Ves 


108 
Ses 


op : 
wYVEN then, when horror chilled my blood, 

‘‘My heart was filled with love for thee: 

“The storm is past, and I at rest; 

“So, Mary, weep no more for me. 

‘QO maiden dear, thyself prepare; 

‘‘We soon shall meet upon that shore 


J 


Give me the lowest place: or if for me 
That lowest place too high, make one more low 
Where I may sit and see 
My God, and love Thee so. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


LOVERS ME LING daneey EN: 


‘‘Where love is free from doubt and care, 
‘And thou and I shall part no more!’? 
Loud crowed the cock, the shadow fled, 
No more of Sandy could she see; 
But soft the passing spirit said 
“Sweet Mary, weep no more for me!” 
From ‘‘Mary’s DREAM.’” 


BRING THE CHILDREN HOME. 


HAT if our bark, o’er life’s rough wave, 
By adverse winds be driven, 

And howling tempests round us rave— 
There are no tears in Heaven. 


What though affliction be our lot, 
Our hearts with anguish riven, 

Still, let it never be forgot— 
There are no tears in Heaven. 


Our sweetest joys here banish all, 
And fade like hues at even; 


eam 


family of children. 
in to her when she was dying. 


last message and her dying blessing ; 


t 
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NO TEARS IN HEAVEN. 


Our brightest hopes like meteors fall— 
There are no tears in Heaven. 


The mourner sad, who, drowned in grief, 
Hath long in sorrow striven, 

Shall find at last a sweet relief— 
There are no tears in Heaven. 


Thou, God, our joy and rest shall be, 
And sorrow far be driven; 

And sin and death forever flee— 
There are no tears in Heaven. 


~~ 


BRING THE CHILDREN HOME. 


MOTHER died in one of our Eastern cities a few years ago, and she had a large 
She died of consumption, and the children were brought 
As the oldest one was brought in she gave it her 
and as the next one was brought in she put her hand 


upon its head and gave it her blesssing; and then the next one was brought in, and the 


next, until at last they brought in the little infant. 


She took it to her bosom and pressed 


it to her loving heart, and her friends saw that it was hastening her end; that she was 
excited, and as they went to take the little child from her she said: ‘*My husband, I 


charge you to bring all these children home with you. 


9? 


And so God charges us as 


parents to bring our children home with us; not only to have our own names written in 


heaven, bv’ those of our children also. 
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D. L. Moopy. 


OULD we but know 
NG, 


travel, 

Where lie those happier hills and meadows low, 
Ah! if beyond the spirit’s utmost cavil 

Aught of that country should we surely know, 
Who would not go! 


Might we but hear 
The hovering angels’ high imagined chorus, 
Or catch, betimes, with wakeful eyes and clear, 


The land that ends our dark, uncertain 


<> — 9) 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


One radiant vista of the realm before us— 
With one rapt moment given to see and hear, 
Ah! who would fear! 


Were we quite sure 
To find the peerless friend who left us lonely, 
Or there, by some celestial stream as pure, 
To gaze in eyes that here were love-lit only— 
This weary mortal coil—were we quite sure, 
Who would endure? 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEADMAN. 
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COME 


ILL shall the key-word, ringing, echo the 
same sweet ‘‘Come!”’ 

‘‘Come”? with the blessed myriads, safe in 

the Father’s home; 


Lone ae 


HOME. 


‘““Come,”’ for the work is over; ‘‘Come,’’ for the 
feast is spread; 

‘“‘Come,”’ for the crown of glory waits for the weary 
head. 


420 THE PLEASURES OF HEAVEN. 


BUT: ACLITT EE SW elie 
ie Bs : 


T is yet but a little while, and we shall be delivered from the burden and the con- 
! flict, and with all those who have preceded us in the righteous struggle enjoy the 
@ deep raptures of a Mediator’s presence. Then re-united to’ the friends with 
whom we took sweet counsel upon earth, we shall recount our toil, only to heighten our 
ecstasy; and callto mind the tug and the din of war, only that with a more bounding 
throb and a richer song, we may feel and celebrate the wonders of redemption. 
. NEVILL. 
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THE PLEASURES OF HEAVEN. 


)) HERE all the happy souls that ever were, 

) Shall meet with gladness in one theatre; By light and comfort of spiritual grace; 

And each shall know there one another’s The vision of our Savior face to face, 
face, In his humanity! to hear him preack 

By beatific virtue of the place. \ The price of our redemption, and to teach, 

There shall the brother with the sister walk, Through his inherent righteousness in death, 

And sons and daughters with their parents talk; The safety of our souls and forfeit breath! 

But all of God: they still shall have to say, What fulness of beatitude is here! 

But make him all in all their theme that day; What love with mercy mixed doth appear! 


Will there revealed be in majesty, 


That happy day that never shall see night! 
Where he will be all beauty to the sight; 
Wine or delicious fruits unto the taste; 

A music in the ears will ever last; 

Unto the scent, a spicery or balm; 

And to the touch, a flower, like soft as palm, 
He will all glory, all perfection be, 

God in the Union and the Trinity! 

That holy, great, and glorious mystery, 


To style us friends, who were by nature foes! 
Adopt us heirs by grace, who were of those 
Had lost ourselves; and prodigally spent 
Our native portions and posessed rent! 
Yet have all debts forgiven us; an advance 
By imputed right to an inheritance 
In his eternal: kingdom, where we sit 
Equal with angels, and co-heirs of it. 

BEN JOHNSON. 


OS) 


THE DELIGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


the positive joys of heaven we can form no conception; but its negative delights 
form a sufficiently attractive picture,—no pain; no thirst; no hunger; no horror 
at the past; no fear of the future; no failure of mental capacity; no intel- 
lectual deficiency ; no morbid imaginations; no follies; no stupidities; but above all, 
no insulted feelings; no wounded affections; no despised love or unrequitted regard; no 
hate, envy, jealousy, or indignation of or at others: no falsehood, dishonesty, dissimula- 
tion, hypocrisy, grief, or remorse. In a word, to end where I began, no sin and no 
suffering. Pror. WILson. 


Gia aC Lae ea) 


DOME up, O heaven! yet higher o’er my head! 

Back! back, horizon! widen out my world! 

Rush in, O Infinite sea of the Unknown, 

For though He slay me, I will trust in God. 
GEORGE McDONALD. 


THE stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. 


HEAVEN’S DAWN. 


O° HAPPY SAINTS WHO DWELL IN LIGHT: 


HAPPY saints who dwell in light, 
ps Y And walk with Jesus, clothed in white; 
oe Safe landed on that peaceful shore, 
Where pilgrims meet to part no more. 
Released from sin, and toil, and grief, 
Death was their gate to endless life,— 


An opened cage, to let them fly 
And build their happy nest on high. 


And now they range the heavenly plains, 
And sing their hymns in melting strains; 


SSS 
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And now their souls begin to prove 
The height and depth of Jesus’ love. 


He cheers them with eternal smile; 
They sing hosannas all the while, 

Or, overwhelmed with raptures sweet, 
Sink down adoring at his feet. 


Ah, Lord, with tardy steps I creep, 
And sometimes sing, and sometimes weep; 
Yet strip me of this house of clay, 
And I will sing as loud as they. 
JOHN BERRIDGE. 


w xt OW let our souls, on wings sublime, 
aK Rise from the vanities of time, 
Draw back the parting veil, and see 


The glories of eternity. 


Born by a new celestial birth, 

Why should we grovel here on earth? 
Why grasp at transitory toys, 

So near to heaven’s eternal joys? 


aA oS5 =) 


HEAVEN’S DAWN. 


Shall aught beguile us on the road, 
When we are walking back to God? 
For strangers into life we come, 
And dying is but going home. 


To dwell with God, to feel his love, 
Is the full heaven enjoy’d above; 
And the sweet expectation now 
Is the young dawn of heaven below. 
THOMAS GIBBONS. 


aay FOO Oe ae 


THE SHADOWLESS. 


HERE is a land mine eye hath seen, 
In visions of enraptured thought, 

So bright, that all which spreads between 
Is with its radiant glories fraught. 


A land, upon whose blissful shore 
There rests no shadow, falls no stain; 
There those who meet shall part no more, 
And those long parted meet again. 


—--__— 


Cee 
io Y the shining shore of life’s beautiful river, 
Where the morning gleams on its bright 
waves quiver, 
A bark lay rocking upon the tide; 
We stood upon the white sands, you and I, 
And you whispered, ‘‘Dear heart, shall we sail to- 
gether 
All the long, long day with its changeful weather, 
*Til we land bye-and-bye on the other side?’ 
My heart and my voice made swift reply, 
‘‘We will cross together, love, you and I, 
Over the tide to the other side 


Its skies are not like earthly skies, 

With varying hues of shade and light; 
It hath no need of suns to rise 

To dissipate the gloom of night. 


There sweeps no desolating wind 
Across that calm, serene abode; 
The wanderer there a home may find 
Within the paradise of God. 
G. ROBINS. 


YO? WY Mee 


DPehe BEAM IIEUL  BYE-AND-BY E: 


To that beautiful bye-and-bye.”’ 
Through all the day with its sweet, bright morning, 
Its darkening noon with its clouds of warning, 

Its evening of lulling dreamy rest— 
We have breasted the billows, you and I; 

And I whisper, ‘‘Dear heart, we shall land together, 
Unharmed and unchilled by the changeful weather ; 
See, our sun goes down in a golden west! 

The spray of the storm that beat so high 

Has but frosted the hair, and dimmed the eye; 

And lo! on the sands of yon nightless lands 
Is our beautiful bye-and-bye.”’ 


422 AFTER RESTLESSNESS, REST, 


IMMORTALITY. 


SS ; 
OILED by ourfellow-men,depress’d,outworn, Who fail’d under the heat of this life’s day, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, Support the fervors of the heavenly morn? 
And, Patience! in another life, we say, 


iy The world shall be thrust down, and we up- No, no! the energy of life may be 
borne. Kept on after the grave, but not begun; 
And he who flagg’d not in the earthly strife, 
And will not, then, the immortal armies scorn From strength to strength advancing only he, 
The world’s poor, routed leavings? or will His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
they, Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


on “CONGO 2 
AFTER RESTLESSNESS, al aba be 


LL God’s providences, all God’s dealings with us, all His judgments, mercies, 
warnings, deliverances, tend to peace and repose as their ultimate issue. All our 
troubles and pleasures here, all our anxieties, fears, doubts, difficulties, hopes, 

encouragements, afllictions, losses, attainments, tend this one way. After Christmas, 

Easter and Whitsuntide, comes Trinity Sunday, and the weeks that follow; and in like 

manner, after our soul’s anxious travail; after the birth of the Spirit; after trial and 

temptation; after sorrow and pain; after daily dyings to the world; after daily risings 
unto holiness; at length comes that ‘‘rest which remaineth unto the people of God.”’ 

After the fever of life; after weariness and sickness; fightings and despondings; languor 

and fretfulness; struggling and failing, struggling and succeeding; after all the changes 

and chances of this troubled and unhealthy state, at length comes death, at length the 

White Throne of God, at length the Beatific Vision. After restlessness comes rest, 

peace, joy; our eternal portion, if we be worthy. J. H. Newman. 


meewaenenscconcaveerteemscennnceteensnestecnaneeesees, a 


THE ANGEL'S CALL: 


%) OME to the land of peace! The heart that rocked thy childhood, back, once 


Come where the tempest hath no longer more, 
ran sway, Shall take its wearied one. 
The shadow passes from the soul away, 
The sounds. of weeping cease! In silence wert thou left: 
Come to thy sisters!—joyously again 
Fear hath no dwelling there! All the home voices, blent in one sweet strain, 
Come to the mingling of repose and love, Shall greet their long bereft! 
Breathed by the silent spirit of the dove 
Through the celestial air! Over thine orphan head 
The storm hath swept, as o’er a willow’s bough: 
Come to the bright and blest, Come to thy Father!—it is finished now; 
And crowned forever!—’midst that shining band, Thy tears have all been shed. 
Gathered to heaven’s own wreath from every land, 
Thy spirit shall find rest! In thy divine abode 
Change finds no pathway, memory no dark trace, 
Thou hast been long alone: And—oh, bright victory!—death by love no place: 
Come to thy mother!—on the Sabbath shore, Come, spirit, to thy God! 


Mrs. HEMANS, 


THE DEPARTED STILL OURS. 423 


fo INTO-THE LIGHT OF THE BLEST. 
e UT of the shadows of sadness, Out of a land in whose bowers 
px ee the sunshine of gladness, Perish and fade all the flowers— 
oe Into the light of the blest: Out of the land of decay— 
Out of a land very dreary, Into the Eden where fairest 
Out of the world of the weary, Of flow’rets, and sweetest and rarest, 
Into the rapture of rest. Never shall wither away. 
Out of to-day’s sin and sorrow, Out of the world of the wailing, 
Into a blissful to-morrow, Thronged with the anguished and ailing, 
Into a day without gloom; Out of the world of the sad, 
Out of a land filled with sighing— Into the world that rejoices— 
Land of the dead and the dying— World of bright visions and voices— 
Into a land without tomb. Into the world of the glad. 
Out of a life of commotion, Out of a life ever lornful, 
Tempest-swept oft, as the ocean, Out of a land ever mournful, 
Dark with the wrecks drifting o’er, Where in bleak exile we roam, 
Into a land calm and quiet— Into a joyland above us, 
Never a storm cometh nigh it, Where there’s a Father to love us— 
Never a wreck on its shore. Into “Our Home, Sweet Home.”’ 
So So Oe Gee 


THES DEPAR EE DASliihi OURS. 


1) HUS our friends are separated from us because they are lifted higher than our 
faculties can go. Our child dies. It is the last we can see of him here. He is 
lifted so far above us we cannot follow him. He was our.child; he was cradled 
in our arms; he clambered upon our knees. But instantly in the twinkling of an eye, 
God took him, and lifted him up into his own sphere. And we see him not. But it is 
because we are not yet developed enough. We cannot see things spiritual with carnal 
eyes. But they who have walked with us here, who have gone beyond us, and whom we 
cannot see, are still ours. They are more ours than they ever were before. We cannot 
commune with them as we once could because they are infinitely lifted above those con- 
ditions in which we are able to commune. We remain here and are subject to the laws of 
this realm. They have gone where they speak a higher language, and live in a higher 
sphere. But this silence is not the silence of vacuity, and this mystery is not the mystery 
of darkness and death. This is the glory; oursis waiting forit. There is the realization ; 
ours is the hoping for it. Theirs is the perfection; ours is the immaturity striving to be 
ripe. And when the day comes that we shall disappear from these earthly scenes, we 
shall be joined to them again; not as we were—for we shall not then be as we were—but 


as they are, with God. We shall be like them and Him. 
; Rev. H. W. Beecuer, D. D. 


Se 


‘With lifted eyes, But in the effort, feeble nature sank 
An aspect luminous, as with the light Exhausted; and, while every voice was hush’d, 
Of heaven’s op’ning gate, he strove to join His flutt’ring spirit, struggling to get free, 


His voice with theirs, and breathe out all he felt; Rose like a sky-lark singing up to heaven.” 
WILCOX. 
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THE DAY, THE DAY OF LIFE. 


LIFE ONE GREAT RITUAL. 


D4 


ND as the vesper hymn of Time precedes 
The starry matins of Eternity 

NO) And daybreak of existence in the Heavens,— 

To know this, is to know we shall depart 

Into the storm-surrrounding calm on high, 

The sacred cirque, the all-central infinite 

Of that self-blessedness wherein abides 

Our Gop, all kind, all loving, all beloved;— 

To feel life one great ritual, and its laws 


oo 


Writ in the vital rubric of the blood, 

Flow in obedience and flow out command, 

In sealike circulation; and be here 

Accepted as a gift by Him, who gives 

An empire as an alms, nor counts it aught, 

So long as all His creatures joy in Him, 

The great Rejoicer of the Universe, 

Whom all the boundless spheres of Being bless. 
PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
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#0! the day, the day of life, the day of un- 
Jf imagined light, 

62S The day when death itself shall die, and 

there shall be no more night. 
Steadily that day approacheth when the just shall 
find their rest, 

When the wicked cease from troubling, and the pa- 
' tient reign most blest. 


See the King desired for ages, by the just expected 
long; 

Long implored, at length He hasteth, cometh with 
salvation strong. 

Oh, how past all utterance happy, sweet and joyful 
it will be 

When they who, unseen, have loved Him, JEsus 
face to face shall see. 


In that day how good and pleasant, this poor world 


to have despised; 
And how mournful and how bitter, dear that lost 
world to have prized: 


—— 


[A Hymn of the Twelfth Century.] 


Blessed then earth’s patient mourners, who for 
Crist have toiled and died, 

Driven by the world’s rough pressure in those man- 
sions to abide. 


There shall be no sighs nor weeping, not a shade of 
doubt or fear, 

No old age, no want, nor sorrow, nothing sick or 
lacking there: 

There the peace will be unbroken, deep and solemn 
joy be shed; 

Youth in fadeless flower and freshness, and Salva- 
tion perfected. 


What will be the bliss and rapture none can dream 
and none can tell, — 

There toreign among the Angels, in that Heavenly 
home to dwell. 

To those realms, just Judge, oh call me, deign to 
open that blest gate, 

Thou whom seeking, looking, longing, I with eager 
hope await. 


So 


t KNOW THE WALLS ARE JASPER. 


The palaces are fair, 
And to the sounds of harpings 
The saints are singing there; 
I know that living waters 
Flow under fruitful trees: 
But oh, to make my heaven, 
It needed more than these! 


O, Heaven without my Savior 
Would be no heaven to me; 
Dim were the walls of jasper— 

Rayless the crystal sea. 


He gilds earth’s darkest valleys 
With light, and joy, and peace: 
What then must be the radiance 
When Night and Death shall cease? 


Speed on, O lagging moments! 
Come, birthday of the soul! 
How long the night appeareth, 
The hours, how slow they roll! 
How sweet the welcome summons 
That greets the willing bride! 
And when mine eyes behold Him, 
“T shall be satisfied.’’ 
HELEN L. PARMLEE. 


, o ¥{ HEY whose hearts are whole and strong, 
4 UK Loving holiness, 

“ee\} Living clean from soil of wrong, 

‘ Wearing truth’s white dress,— 

They unto no far-off height 

Wearily need climb; 
Heaven to them is close in sight 

From these shores of time. 


ot —--__ 


HEN we are dead, when you and I are dead, 
we Have rent and tossed aside each earthly 
fetter, 
And wiped the grave-dust from our wonder- 
ing eyes, 
And stand together, fronting the sunrise, 
I think that we shall know each other better. 


Puzzle and pain will lie behind us then; 

All will be known and all will be forgiven. 
We shall be glad of every hardness past, 
And not one earthly shadow shall be cast 

To dim the brightness of the bright, new heaven. 


And I shall know, and you as well as I, 
What was the hindering thing our whole lives 
through, 
Which kept me always shy, constrained, distressed; 
Why I, to whom you were the first and best, 
Could never, never be my best with you. 


HEREAFTER. 


HEAVEN NEAR THE VIRTUOUS. 
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Only the anointed eye 
Sees in common things,— 

Gleams dropped daily from the sky; 
Heavenly blossomings. 

To the hearts where light has birth 
Nothing can be drear; 

Budding through the bloom of earth, 


Heaven is always near. 
Lucy Larcom. 
$—_"@ 


HEREAFTER. 


Why, loving you as dearly as I did, 
And prizing you above all earthly good, 
I yet was cold and dull when you were by, 
And faltered in my speech or shunned your 
eye, 
Unable quite to say the thing I would; 


Could never front you with the happy ease 
Of those whose perfect trust has cast out fear, 

Or take, content, from Love his daily dole; 

But longed to grasp and be and have the whole, 
As blind men long to see, the deaf to hear. 


My dear Love, when I forward look and think 
Of all these baffling barriers swept away, 
Against which I have beat so long and strained, 
Of all the puzzles of the past explained, 
I almost wish that we could die to-day. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
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: yi o OW shall I know thee in the sphere which 
SNe 
BSN. keeps 


The disembodied spirits of the dead, 
When all of thee that time could wither 
sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread? 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain, 

If there I meet thy gentle presence not; 
Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 

In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there, 


That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given? 


My name on earth was ever in thy prayer; 
Shall it be banished from thy tongue in Heaven? 


In meadows fanned by Heaven’s life-breathing wind, 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here? 


The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 
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And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last: 
Shall it expire with life and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine, and larger light 

Awaits thee there; for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 


For me, the sordid cares in which I dwell 

Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll; 
And wrath has left its sear—that fire of hell 

Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 


Yet, though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same belovéd name; 
The same fair, thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in Heaven’s sweet climate, yet the 
same? 


Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 
Jhe wisdom which is love—till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss? 
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NO DEATH IN HEAVEN. 


COMPANY (OF SE AN ESINS 


1 cee mere conception of the reunion of good men in a future state infused a mo- 
Nes mentary rapture into the mind of Tully—if any airy speculation, for there is rea- 
© son to fear it had little hold on his convictions, could inspire him with such de- 
light—what may we be expected to feel who are assured of such an event by the true say- 
ings of God! How should we rejoice in the prospect, the certainty, rather, of spending a 
blissful eternity with those whom we loved on earth; of seeing them emerge from the 
ruins of the tomb and the deeper ruins of the fall, not only uninjured, but refined and 
perfected, ‘‘with every tear wiped from their eyes,’’ standing before the throne of God 
and the Lamb in white robes, and palms in their hands, crying, with a loud voice, ‘‘Salva- 
tion to God that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb forever and ever! ’? What de- 
light will it afford to renew the sweet counsel we have taken together, to recount the toils 
of combat and the labor of the way, and to approach, not the house, but the throne of 
God in company, in order to join in the symphonies of heavenly voices, and lose ourselves 
amid the splendor and fruitions of the beatific vision. Ropert HA... 


Eg NO DEATH IN HEAVEN. 


F there be no death in heaven, it is a legitimate inference, that the inhabitants are 
Vs ever blooming and ever young. Their life and vigor remain in full force, and 

@ cannot be subject to decays. There is no helpless infancy in heaven; no sick- 
beds; no palsied limbs; no withering old age; no funerals; and no mourners going 
about the streets. When millions of ages have passed by, speaking after the manner of 
men, those immortals will be as fresh, as lively, and as strong as they were when they 
first entered the portals of the celestial city. Their beauty will not fade, their powers 
will not suffer any abatement, the eye will not be dim, the ear will not be dull of hearing, 
the understanding will not be weakened, the memory will not fail, the affections will not 
become languid, nor will any quality, either of body or mind, lose its perfection by the 
lapse of ages. 

There will be a complete deliverance from the fear of death in the regions of immor- 
tality. That has been painfully felt by dying mortals in the present life; but it will 
never be felt again by the saints in glory to all eternity; for how can they fear that which 
they know, assuredly, will never happen? Here, we calculate years by the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies; but there, duration will have no measure and noend. Here we be- 
hold the approach of old age in the feebleness of man, and in the wrinkles of his face; 
but there we shall see no infirmities, or any indications of approaching dissolution. 

How absurd it would appear to ascribe either old age, or any decay of beauty GE 
strength, to the angels of light! and yet it must be allowed, that they have lived 
thousands of years in the heavenly world. And is it not equally absurd to apply old age, 
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or a want of youthful beauty, to the saints in light? They are ever young, ever vigorous, 
and ever beautiful. The heavenly bodies, in the solar system, are fine rubies of the 
unfading beauty and glory of all the hosts above. The sun has shone, with undiminished 
Slender for nearly six thousand years; the moon and stars are as bright and as beauti- 
ful as they were when God created them; and ‘‘they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for- 
ever and ever.”’ Rev. J. Epmonson, A. M. 


I SHALL KNOW HIM. 


aeoy 


5 Cs each, who seems a separate whole, And we shall sit at endless feast, 
f Should move his rounds, and, fusing all Enjoying each the other’s good; 
an) The skirts of self again, should fall What vaster dream can hit the mood 
2 Remerging in the general Soul. Of Love on earth? He seeks at least 
Is faith as vague as all unsweet? Upon the last and sharpest height, 
Eternal form shall still divide Before the spirit fades away, 
The eternal soul from all beside, Some landing-place, to clasp and say, 
And I shall know him when we meet. ‘Farewell! We lose ourselves in light!” 
TENNYSON. 
2 COYSOWY ; ° 
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HE saints will be blessed with a delighted sense of home. Home is the dearest 
spot on earth, the scene of our purest enjoyments. But oh, how precarious are 
all its pleasures and endearments in such a world as this! How few, compara- 

tively, are favored with a genuine home! The greater part of mankind are wanderers, 

sojourners, tenants at will. And this is the lot of God’s dear children as well as others. 

But even at best an earthly home fails to satisfy the innate longing of the soul. The 

Creator has placed within us aspirations which conform to a nobler, happier destiny. 

Those who are ‘‘made heirs of God according to the hope of eternal life,’’ are sensible of 

this, and cheerfully acquiesce in the thought that they have here ‘‘no certain dwelling 

place,’’ nor perfect objects of affections, while they look upward with joyful anticipations 
to their future heavenly home. And these hopes will not be disappointed when Christ 
shall take his elect to himself, when they shall receive their inheritance in his everlasting 
kingdom and dwell in the blest mansions prepared for them. Kings’ palaces are but 
temporary, comfortless booths compared with the ‘everlasting habitations’’ into which 
they will be received; and the sweetest domestic enjoyments are scarcely a forestate of 
the blessedness of those heavenly connections and associations amid which they will dwell. 

There will be no precariousness, or imperfection attendant upon that blissful home. In 

it the feeble earthly foretaste will be exchanged for complete fruition. The soul’s in- 

definite longing will be satisfied, its ideal realized. Home with God, with loved ones, 
among ea spirits loving and beloved, and in the midst of all Bee lovely—what 


REv. E. ADKINS, iB oe 


more aia be desired? 
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EATED one day at the organ, It seemed the harmonious echo 
I was weary and ill at ease, From out discordant life. 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. It linked all perplexéd meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 
I do not know what I was playing, And trembled away into silence 
Or what I was dreaming then; As if it were loth to cease. 
But I struck one chord of music 
Like the sound of a great Amen. I have sought, but seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 
It flooded the crimson twilight, That came from the soul of the organ 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, And entered into mine: 
And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite calm. It may be that death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 
It quieted pain and sorrow, It may be that only in heaven 
Like love overcoming strife; I shall hear that grand Amen! 


ee 
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GAIN, OF .DYING. 


1? HROUGHOUT the Bible it is declared that the things that we are permitted to see 
Sy{__in this life are but imitations, glimpses of what we shallsee hereafter. ‘It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.’’ There are times when it seems as though 

our circumstances, our nature, all the processes of our being, conspired to make us joy- 

ful here, yet the apostle says we now see ‘‘through a glass darkly.’”’ What, then, must 
be the vision which we shall behold when we go to that place above where we shall see 
face to face? What a land of glory have you sent your babies into! Whatalandof de- 
light have you: sent your children and companions into! What a land of blessedness are 

you yourselves coming to, by-and-by! Men talk about dying as though it were going to 
a desolate place. All the past in a man’s life is down hill and toward gloom, and all the 
future of man’s life up hill and toward the glorious sunrising. There is but one luminous 
point, and that is the home to which we are tending, above all storms, above all sins and 
peril. Dying is glorious crowning; living is yet toiling. If God be yours, all things are 
yours. Live while you must, but yearn for the day of consummation, when the door 
shall be thrown open, and the bird may fly out of his netted cage, and be heard 
singing in higher spheres and diviner realms. H. W. BEEcueEr. 
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SOME GLEAM OF ETERNITY. 


a N death, too—in the death of the just, as the last perfection of a work of art— 
* may we not discern symbolic meaning? In that divinely transfigured sleep, as of 

x victory, resting on the beloved face, which now knows thee no more, read (if 
thou can’st for tears) the Confluence of Time with Eternity, and some gleam of the latter 


passing through. THoMAS CARLYLE. 
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[JHIS spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark; 


When thou thyself art dark! 

No! it shall live again and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine 
By Him recall’d to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robbed the grave of victory, 
And took the sting from death. 


( 
Aeey Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 


THE IMMORTAL SPIRIT. 


Go, Sun, while mercy holds me up 
On nature’s awful waste, 
To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste— 
Go tell the night that hides thy face, 
Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race, 
On earth’s sepulchral clod, 
The dark’ning universe defy 
To quench his immortality, 
Or shake his trust in God. 
THOMAS CAMPBELE& 
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,» YET we trust that somehow good 


Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 


Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain, 
That not 4 moth with vain desire 


NOT ONE LIFE: DESTROYED. 


Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold! we know not any thing; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last,—far off,—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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4 Sor on the mother’s bosom, 
as Held by her clasping arm; 
2 Not o’er the carpet tottering, 


Guarded by her from harm. 


Not by her side low kneeling, 
Asking the Shepherd’s care; 
Not in the crib sweet sleeping, 
The wee lamb was not there! 


SAFE. 


Not with the father—playing, 
Laughing in childish glee; 
Not on his shoulder shouting, 
Not on the father’s knee. 


Up in that “beautiful city” 
Which hath ‘no need of the sun,”’ 
Safe—on the Shepherd’s bosom— 
Resteth the little one. 


ee 
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FAREWELL, LIFE. 


(AS Thronging shadows cloud. the light, 
2 Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steals a vapor chill; 

Strong the earthy odor grows— 

I smell the mold above the rose! 


Welcome, life! the spirit strives, 
Strength returns, and hope revives; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 

Fly like shadows at the morn. 

O’er the earth there comes a bloom; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapor cold— 

I smell the rose above the mold! 


430 THE BLIND BOY’S THOUGHT OF HEAVEN. 


ONE WEEK IN HEAVEN. 


? 
Aye NE week in heaven! I sit within the room 
(eh ae 
L So strangely silent since thou art not here; 
\ ey And wintry moonbeams silver all the gloom, 
: And whitely fall across thine empty 


chair. 


One week in heaven! No thought of thee is bound 
With the dark grave that hides thee from my 
sight; 
But with the ransomed and the glory-crowned 
Who dwell with thee in God’s eternal light. 


So near, perchance, thy tender, pitying face, 
But for this earthly film, would meet my eyes; 

So far, no speech of mine can cross the space 
That lifts thee from me to thy holy skies! 


~= age 


O patient hands, whose day of life is o’er, 
So meekly folded on the silent breast, 
How heavy was the cross of pain ye bore! 
How sweet, at last, must be the promised rest! 


Sad eyes, that saw earth’s splendors fade away, 
And moth and rust corrupt its fair delight, 
How bright the glow of heaven’s unchanging 
day, 
The deathless lilies, and the garments white! 


Home, home at last! O city of the King! 
O Lamb, whose glory is its fadeless light! 
When shall our lips among the ransomed sing 
In the bright streets where comes no shade of 
night? 


aif T was a blessed summer’s day; 

“al The flowers bloomed, the air was mild; 
The little birds poured forth their lay, 

(* And everything in nature smiled. 


In pleasant thought I wandered on 
Beneath the deep wood’s ample shade, 
Till suddenly I came upon 

Two children who had thither strayed. 


Just at an aged birch-tree’s foot 
A little boy and girl reclined; 

His hand in hers she gently put— 
And then I saw the boy was blind. 


The children knew not I was near; 

A tree concealed me from their view; 
And all they said I well could hear, 
And I could see all they might do. 


“Dear Mary,’’ said the poor blind boy, 
“That little bird sings very long: 
“Say, do you see him in his joy, 
‘And is he pretty as his song?” 


“Yes, Edward, yes,’’ replied the maid, 
“T see the bird on yonder tree.” 
The poor child sighed and gently said, 
“Sister, I wish that I could see. 


“The flowers, you say, are very fair, 
‘‘And bright green leaves are on the trees, 
‘‘And pretty birds are singing there— 
“How beautiful for one who sees! 
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“Yet I the fragrant flowers can smell, 
“And I can feel the green leaf’s shade, 
‘‘And I can hear the notes that swell 
“From those dear birds that God has made. 


“So, Sister, God to me is kind, 
“Though sight, alas! He has not given; 
‘“‘But tell me, are there any blind 
‘Among the children up in Heaven?”’ 


‘‘No, no, dear brother, there all see; 
‘“‘But why ask me a thing so odd?” 
“OQ Mary, He’s so good to me, 

“T thought I’d like to look at God!”’ 


Ere long disease his hand had laid 

On that dear boy, so meek and mild; 

His widowed mother wept and prayed 
That God would spare her sightless child. 


He felt her warm tears on his face, 
And said, ‘‘O! never weep for me; 
“I’m going to a bright, bright place, 
‘‘Where Mary says that God I’ll see. 


‘And you will come, and Mary too; 
“But mother dear, when you come there, 
“Tell Kdward, mother, that it’s you— 
‘You know I never saw you here! ”’ 


He spoke no more, but sweetly smiled, 

Until the final blow was given; 

When God took up the poor blind child, 

And opened first his eyes—in Heaven. 
Hawks. 


OH! WONDROUS CHANGE! 


, [ is the method of the skies, 
When we are in the lowest place, 
To set some star before our eyes 
That lures us on to perfect grace, 


Some star of promise we can reach 
With our weak vision; some reward: 

A human heart—a human speech— 
That leads us onward to the Lord, 


Till, clean in motive, strong in sight, 
We face that dread Beneficence 

That bids us choose eternal right 
Without the cherished recompense; 
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Without the human love of light 
That beckoned forward to the good; 

Through lone pursuit and single sight, 
To learn the strength of solitude! 


And they have touched Stylites’ hand, 
Who, earth-deceived and love-betrayed, 

On the lone height can bravely stand, 
And hold to purpose, undismayed, 


Choosing the agony that’s born 
Where pelf and duty disagree, 

Sooner than face the soul’s self-scorn 
And a heartfelt disloyalty. 


Serie Sa 


WM) READ softly! bow the head— 
In reverent siience bow! 
No passing bell doth toll; 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. . 
* * * * * 
O change!—O wondrous change! 
Burst are the prison bars! 
This moment there, so low, 


OH! WONDROUS CHANGE! 


So agonized—and now 
Beyond the stars! 


O change!—stupendous change! 
There lies the soulless clod! 
The sun eternal breaks; 
The new immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God. 
CAROLINE BOWLES SOUTHEY. 
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WHERE IS THE LAND HE SAW?.- 


A HERE is the Land he saw in glorious 
vision,— 
The lone old Prophet in the Sea-girt 
Isle,— 


True antitype of all the dreams Elysian, 
Fashioned by Hope earth’s sorrows to beguile? 


Call them not idle, all the tales they fabled 
Of Happy Isles in far Hesperian Seas, 

Whose straining sight no torch of Truth enabled 
To pierce by faith the unseen Mysteries. 


Call it not vain, the rude untutored longing 
For higher life each meanest mind that moves, 
That murmurs still, when base affection wronging 
Our nobler part too oft victorious proves. 


Where is that Land? above, beneath, around us? 
Lost in all space, or to a star confined? 

O for one hour to pass the shores that bound us, 
And fathom all the future of the mind! 


Ye who have left our side to join the chorus 
Of holy Minstrels in that distant clime, 

Waft some faint echoes of your harpstrings o’er us, 
To chase the mysteries from your homes sublime. 


“The Land that is afar off.’* 


They send no sound! Sweet Patience singeth only, 
“Strive to the end, and struggle to the goal!” 

Then, for earth’s hours of anguish, dark and lonely, 
Bright dawns eternal sunshine on the Soul. 


Then they who mourn for earth’s frail joys departed, 
Oblivion sweet of all their woes shall gain; 

The heavy-laden and the broken-hearted, 
Balm for their wounds, and solace from their pain. 


O Mourner, weeping long thy loved ones taken, 
They tread the shining paths by Angels trod! 

O thou by trusted hearts in need forsaken, 
Love shall not fail thee in the Land of Gop! 


There, Soul with Soul in converse sweet confiding, 
Nor shy mistrust, nor selfish aim shall know; 

Pure as the crystal Stream beside them gliding, 
All wish, all thought, in unison shall flow. 


Brave heart, hold on! in dauntless strength of duty 
Work out thy lot, nor murmur at thy star! 
So shall thou soon, in glory and in beauty, 
Behold the King in that bright Land afar. 
C. L. Forp. 
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The shout of them that triumph, 


The song of them that feast; 
And they beneath their Leader, 
Who conquered in the fight, 
Forever and forever 
Are clad. in robes of white.” 
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hoe INEABITANTS OF HEAVEN. 
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L beheld, and lo, a great multitude which no man could number, of all 
nations, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed in white robes, and palms in their hands.—Rev. 7: 9. 

These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. aoe Tate e 

flim that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he 
shall go no more out.—Rev. 3:12. 
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BRIGHT WITH MANY AN ANGEL. 


‘ Ene? thee, O dear, dear country, Thou hast no shore, fair ocean, 
: we Mine eyes their vigils keep; Thou hast no time, bright day, 


s 
aia For every love beholding Dear fountain of refreshment 


Thy happy name, they weep; To pilgrims far away. 
The mention of thy glory Upon the Rock of Ages 
Is unction to the breast, They raise the holy tower; 
And medicine in sickness, Thine is the victor’s laurel, 
And love, and life, and rest. And thine the golden dower. 
Brief life is here our portion, They stand, those halls of Sion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care; Conjubilant with song, 
The life that knows no ending, And bright with many an angel, 
The tearless life, is there. And many a martyr throng. 
O one! O only mansion! The Prince is ever in them, 
O Paradise of joy! The light is aye serene, 
Where tears are ever banished, The pastures of the blessed 
And joys have no alloy. Are decked in glorious sheen. 
Beside thy living waters, There is the throne of David, 
All plants are great and small— And there from toil released 
The cedar of the forest, The shout of them that triumph, 
The hyssop on the wall. The song of them that feast. 
Thy ageless walls are bounded And they beneath their Leader, 
With amethyst unpriced, Who conqured in the fight, 
The saints build up its fabric, Forever and forever 
And the corner-stone is Christ. Are clad in robes of white. 
Co ON 
: Peele OF ANGELS. 
ALA HE angels come, the angels go, Sometimes we see them; lo! at night, 
4 \, i Through open doors of purer air; Our eyes were shut, but opened seem: 
Lf = Their moving presence oftentimes we know, The darkness breathed a breath of wondrous light, 
if Ee It thrills us everywhere. And then it was a dream! 


JOHN JAMES PIATT. 
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HO will greet me first in Heaven, 
When that blissful realm I gain— 
When the hands have ceased from toiling, 
And the heart hath ceased from pain— 
When the last farewell is spoken, 
Severéd the tendex tie, 
And I know how sweet, how solemn, 
And how blest it is to die. 


As my bark glides o’er the waters 
Of that cold and silent stream, 
I shall see the domes of temples 
In the distance brightly gleam,— 
Temples ofthat beauteous City 
From all blight and sorrow frec! 
Who adown its golden portal 
First will haste to welcome me? 


THREE WONDERS IN HEAVEN. 


MY WELCOME BEYOND: 


Who will greet me first in glory? 
Oft the earnest thought will rise, 
Musing on the unknown wonders 
Of that home beyond the skies. 
Who will be my heavenly mentor? 
Will it be some seraph bright, 
Or an angel from the countless 
Myriads of that world of light? 


No—not these! for they have never 
Gladdened here my mortal view; 

But the dear ones gone before me— 
They, the loved, the tried, the true, 

They who walked with me life’s pathway, 
From my soul by death were riven, 

They who loved me bes¢ in this world 


Will be jirst to greet in Heaven. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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der of all, will be to find myself there. 


THREE WONDERS IN - HEAVEN. 


HEN I get to heaven, I shall see three wonders there—the first wonder will be, to 
see many people there whom I did not expect to see—the second wonder will be, 
to miss many people whom I did expect to see—and the third, and greatest won- 


J. NEWTON. 
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‘9 Thy feet are pressing now; 
, And the bright glory from the upper temple 
Is resting on thy brow. 
Soon shall the hand that mine so oft has folded 


Sweep o’er a harp of gold; 
And thy worn feet, with all their wanderings ended, 


Rest in the Master’s fold. 


But I shall be so lonely. When the morning 
Breaks up in one glad wave 
How dim its light shall seem, because its shining 
Falleth across thy grave! 
And when the stars are dead along the brow of 
Heaven, 
And gathering tempests moan, 
My heart shall echo back their bitter wailing, 
For I shall be alone. 


No more my friend. The angel bands have won thee, 
And far from earth’s regret, 
In the bright city with its many mansions 
Thou wilt at last forget— 
Forget the heart that in its holiest holy 
Enshrines thee all life’s years; 
Forget the eyes so wearily uplooking 
Through mists of gathering tears. 


And yet farewell; I will not seek to keep thee, 
But let life’s severed bands 

Draw my oppressed and fainting spirit nearer 
Its house not made with hands. 

And when beside my lonely hearthstone eo 3 
I hush my heart for prayer, 

Nearer shall seem that bright celestial city 
Because thou dwellest there. 
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My child, the consuming fire of the funeral pile quells not the spirit of the dead, 
but in after times he shows his wrath. The death is bewailed, and he who wronged 


him is discovered. 


ALSCHYLUS. 


DANIEL GRAY. 
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SpE ALONG RACH THY COURTS ADORN. 


vines 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes! 
See a long race thy spacious courts adorn; 
See future sons and daughters, yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on every side arise, 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies! 


See barbarous nations at thy gate attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 

And heaped with products of Sabean springs! 

For thee, Idume’s spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 


See 
DANIEL GRAY. 


Wf F I shall ever win the home in Heaven 
For whose sweet rest I humbly hope and 
. pray, 
In the great company of the forgiven 
I shall be sure to find old Daniel Gray. 


I knew him well; in truth, none knew him better; 
For my young eyes oft read for him the Word, 
And saw how meekly from the crystal letter 
He drank the life of his beloved Lord. 


Old Daniel Gray was not a man who lifted 
On ready words his freight of gratitude, 
Nor was he called upon among the gifted, 
In the prayer-meetings of his neighborhood. 


He had a few old-fashioned words and phrases, 
Linked in with sacred texts and Sunday rhymes; 
And I suppose that in his prayers and graces, 
I’ve heard them ail at least a thousand times. 


I see him now—his form, his face, his motions, 
His homespun habit, and his silver hair,— 
And hear the language of his trite devotions, 
Rising behind the straight-backed kitchen chair. 


I can remember how the sentence sounded— 
‘‘Help us, O Lord, to pray and not to faint!”’ 

And how the ‘‘conquering and to conquer’’ rounded 
The loftier aspirations of the saint. 


He had some notions that did not improve him: 
He never kissed his children—so they say; 

And finest scenes and fairest flowers would move him 
Less than a horseshoe picked up in the way. 


He had a hearty hatred of oppression, 
And righteous words for sin of every kind; 


@ ng EM 


Alas, that the transgressor and transgression 
Were linked so closely in his honest mind. 


He could see naught but vanity in beauty, 
And naught but weakness in a fond caress, 
And pitied men whose views of Christian duty 

Allowed indulgence in such foolishness. 


Yet there were love and tenderness within him; 
And Iam told that when his Charlie died, 
Nor nature's need nor gentle words could win him 
From his fond vigils at the sleeper’s side. 
* 
And when they came to bury little Charlie, 
They found fresh dew-drops sprinkled in his hair, 
And on his breast a rose-bud gathered early, 
And guessed, but did not know, who placed it there. 
’ 


Honest and faithful, constant in his calling, 
Strictly attendant on the means of grace, 
Instant in prayer, and fearful most of falling, 
Old Daniel Gray was always in his place. 


A practical old man, and yet a dreamer; 
He thought that in some strange, unlooked-for 
way 
His mighty friend in Heaven, the great Redeemer, 
Would honor him with wealth some golden day. 


This dream he carried in a hopeful spirit, 
Until in death his patient eye grew dim, 
And his Redeemer called him to inherit 
The heaven of wealth long garnered up for him. 


So, if I ever win the home in heaven 
For whose sweet:rest I humbly hope and pray, 
In the great company of the forgiven 
I shall be sure to find old Daniel Gray. 2 
JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 
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Wuar are the duty and sufferings of a short frail life, which is almost at an end 
as soon as it begins, in respect to the endless joys of God? Will not all tears be 


wiped away, and all sorrows forgotten? 


BAXTER. 
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“In the clear morning of that other country, 
In Paradise, 

With the same face that we have loved and cherished, 
She shall arise.”’ 
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OFT WEEPING MEMORY SITS ALONE. 437 


NOE CIANGED BUT GLORIFIED. 


“The trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible.” 


OT changed but glorified! Oh beauteous 
language 
Z) For those who weep. 
Mourning the loss of some dear face de- 
parted, 
Fallen asleep. 
Hushed into silence, never more to comfort 
The hearts of men, 
Gone, like the sunshine of another country, 
Beyond our ken. 


Oh dearest dead, we saw thy white soul shining 
Behind the face. 

Bright with the beauty and celestial glory 
Of an immortal grace. 

What wonder that we stumble, faint and weeping, 
And sick with fears, 

Since thou hast left us all alone with sorrow, 
And blind with tears? 


Can it be possible no words shall welcome 
Our coming feet? 

How will it look, that face that we have cherished, 
When next we meet? 

Will it be changed, so glorified and saintly, 
That we shall know it not? 

Will there be nothing that will say, ‘I love thee, 
And I have not forgot?”’ 


Ob faithless heart, the same loved face transfigured 
Shall meet thee there, 

Less sad, less wistful, in immortal beauty 
Divinely fair. 


The mortal veil washed pure with many weepings, 
Is rent away, 

And the great soul that sat within its prison 
Hath found the day. 


In the clear morning of that other country, 
In Paradise, 

With the same face that we have loved and cherished 
Shall she arise! 

Let us be patient. we who mourn, with weeping, 
Some vanished face, 

The Lord has taken, but to add more beauty 
And a diviner grace. 


And we shall find once more, beyond earth’s sorrows, 
Beyond these skies, 

In the city of the ‘sure foundations,”’ 
Those heavenly eyes. 

With the same welcome shining through their 

sweetness, 

That met us here; 

Eyes, from whose beauty God has banished weeping 
And wiped away the tear. 


Think of us, dearest one, while o’er life’s water 
We seek the land, 

Missing thy voice, thy touch, and the true helping 
Of thy pure hand. 

Till, through the storm and tempest, safely anchored 
Just on the other side, 

We find thy dear face looking through death’s 

shadows, 

Not changed, but glorified. 
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FT weeping memory sits alone 
Beside some grave at even, 
And calls upon some spirit flown; 
O say, shall those on earth our own 
Be ours again in heaven? 


Shall friends who o’er the waste of life 
By the same storms are driven,— 

Shall they recount in realms of bliss 

The fortunes and the tears of this, 
And love again in heaven? 


When hearts which have on earth been one 
By ruthless death are riven, 

Why does the one which death has reft 

Drag off in grief the one that’s left, 
If not to meet in heaven? 


OFT WEEPING MEMORY SITS ALONE. 


The warmest love on earth is still 
Imperfect when ’tis given; 

But there’s a purer clime above, 

Where perfect hearts in perfect love 
Unite, and this is heaven. 


If love on earth is but ‘‘in part,”’ 
As light and shade at even, 

If sin doth plant a thorn between 

The truest hearts, there is, I ween, 
A perfect love in heaven. 


O happy world! O glorious place, 
Where all who are forgiven 
Shall find their loved and lost below, 
And hearts, like melting streams, shall flow, 


Forever one in heaven! 
HENRY HARBAUGH. 


438 THE SPIRIT RETAINS ITS HUMAN FORM. 


MINISTER’S WELCOME TO HEAVEN: 


/ N amaze Some I had shepherded, yea, many. And 
j, I asked what meant such gratulation there, Some in after years had poured the burden 
5 J) And one of many answered, ‘‘From thy Of a. wounded spirit into mine..... 

(S 


mouth And others, dying, heard me read of bin 
We heard of Jesus’ love, and thine the hand Who on the cross for mercy cried to Christ; 
That led us to His feet.”’ It was enough; ; Heard, and themselves believed. All these I knew, 
For all the Parent and the Pastor woke And quick as light their story flashed on me. 
Within me: all the holy memories But in that group of filial spirits came 
Of bygone days flowed in a refluent tide Many I knew not—part of that great store 
Over my soul once more. Some I had known Of unsuspected treasure heaven conceals. 
From rosy dawn of childhood... And they too poured on me beatitudes. 


Epwarp H. BICKERSTETH. 


——. 
So 


RHE SPIRIT RETAINS 1s HUMAN FORM, 


HE Scriptures most clearly recognize this grand truth; for wherever the dead are 
spoken of or represented as making their appearance upon earth, they are uni- 
formly referred to as being in their appropriate human form. Hence it is that 
recognition and identification take place. This idea has prevailed in all ages. The 
heathen poets and philosophers thought and wrote of the shades of their departed friends 
appearing as when tabernacled in the flesh. It is the universal conception of human 
nature. It is an unconscious element of that faith inthe heart of the Christian which 
exults in the confident expectation of seeing the loved ones who have gone into eternity, 
when he also shall have crossed over the irremeable flood. So does the Bible represent 
Dives to have seen and recognized Abraham and Lazarus, and them also to have recog- 
nized him; so were seen Moses and Elias; and so the great multitude around the throne 
of God were seen by St. John. Their form, their words, their actions, all marked them 
as having been once beings of earth, in spite of all the transformations of circumstance, 
and time, and place. They were disembodied; new scenes enchanted them; new glories 
blazed upon them; everything was wondrously new; but through all the human and per- 
sonal were visibly and distinctly marked. 

The demand of this sentiment is met when we come to the recopnition of the de- 
parted. Identity is what we want; nature craves for identity, and scripture gives back 
the response that assures us this identity shall remain. All the anticipated glories of a re- 
union with the departed are enhanced by this prospect. The form may be vastly im- 
proved, infinitely more glorious, but it will be the same. Our friends or our children, 
who have been absent from us for a few years, sometimes become so changed that at first 
we do not recognize them, though their general form and identity are the same. So may 
it be with our friends in heaven. Our aged friends who totter with halting step and 
wasting frame to the grave, may there be rejuvenated and glowing with celestial life. 
Our cinder nipped like the buds of Spring, may be so changed in the transition and 
rapid growth of heaven that it may be necessary for some attendant angel to point them 
out before we could recognize their beautiful forms. It shall gladden our eyes as we 
emerge from the gloom of the dark valley, to behold how glorious they have become, and 
to receive their welcome to the land of everlasting bliss. 


“And ere thou art aware, the day may be 
When to those skies they’ll welcome thee.’ 


BisHorp D. W. CuarKk, D. D. 
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SHALL I KNOW HIM. 439 


WOMAN, WHY WEEPEST THOU? 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER Stowe. [Dedicated to the memory of “Annie,” who died at Milan, June 6, 1860.] 


“JESUS saith unto her, ‘Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou?’ She, supposing him to be the gardener, said 
unto him: ‘Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him.’” 


ne 
N the fair gardens of celestial peace, We call them ours, o’erwept with selfish tears, 
%) Walketh a Gardener in meekness clad; O’erwatched with restless longings night and day; 
Fair are the flowers that wreathe his dewy Forgetful of the high, mysterious right 
( locks, He holds to bear our cherished plants away. 


And his mysterious eyes are sweet and sad. 
But when some sunny spot in those bright fields 


Fair are the silent foldings of his robes, Needs the fair presence of an added flower, 
Falling with saintly calmness at his feet; Down sweeps a starry angel in the night;— 
And when he walks, each floweret to his will At morn, the rose has vanished from our bower. 


With living pulse of sweet accord doth beat. 
Where stood our tree, our flower, there is a grave! 


Every green leaf thrills to its tender heart, Blank, silent, vacant: but in worlds above— 
In the mild summer radiance of his eye;— Like a new star outblossom’d in the skies— 
No fear of storm, or bold, or bitter frost, The angels hail an added flower of love. 


Shadows the flowerets when their sun is nigh. 
Yes, the sweet gardener hath borne her hence— 


And all our pleasant haunts of earthly love "Nor must thou ask to take her thence away; 
Are nurseries to those gardens of the air; Thou shalt behold her insome coming hour, 
And his far-darting eye, with starry beam, Full-blossomed in his fields of cloudless day. 


Watcheth the growing of his treasures there. 
PVN a el Re 
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1 ONLY put both hands about her neck and clung there; but I hope—it seems, as 

| though I did cling a little to the thought she had given me, besides; it was as 
WO) new and sweet to me as though I had never heard of it in all my life; and it has 
not left me yet. 

‘¢And then, my dear,’’ she said, when she had let me cry a little longer, ‘‘when you 
have once found out that Roy’s God loves you more than Roy does, the rest comes more 
easily. It will not be as long to wait as it seems now. It isn’t as though you were never 
going to see him again.”’ 

I looked up bewildered. 

‘‘What’s the matter, dear?’ 

‘‘Why, do you think I shall see him,—really see him?’’ 

‘‘Mary,”’ she said abruptly, turning to look at me, ‘‘who has been talking to you 
about this thing ?”’ 

<‘Deacon Quick,’’ I answered faintly, ‘*‘Deacon Quick and Dr. Bland.”’ 

She put her other arm around me with a quick movement, as though she would shield 
me from Deacon Quick and Dr. Bland. 

‘‘Do I think you will see him again? You might as well ask me whether I thought 
God made you and made Roy, and gave you to each other. See him! Why, of course, 
you will see him as you saw him here.”’ 

«As I saw him here! Why, here I looked into his eyes, I saw him smile, I touched 
him. Why, Aunt Winifred, Roy is an angel!”’ 


440 TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 


She patted my head with a little, soft, comforting laugh. 

‘‘But he is not any the less Roy for all that,—not any less your own real Roy, who 
will love you and wait for you and be very glad to see you, as he used to love and wait 
and be glad when you came home from a journey on a cold winter night.”’ 

«‘And he met me at the door, and led me in where it was light and warm!’’ I sobbed. 

So he will meet you at the door in this other home, and lead you into the light and 
warmth. And cannot that make the co!2 and dark a little shorter? Think a minute.’’ 


‘But there is God,—I thought we went to Heaven to worship Him, and 


‘Shall you worship more heartily or less, for having Roy again? Did Mary love the 
Master more or less, after Lazarus came back? Why, my child, where did you get your 


ideas-oL God?” .*  * * 


Some other time I may ask her how she knows this beautiful thing, but not now. 
All I can do now is to take it into my heart and hold it there. 

Roy my own again,—not only to look at standing up among the singers,—but close 
to me; somehow or other to be as near as—to be nearer than—he was here, really mine 


again! I shall never let this go. 


EvizABETH STUART PHELPS, IN ‘*THE GATES AJAR.’’ 
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Wf HOU lingering star, with lessening ray, 
; That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary! dear departed shade! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 


y 


That sacred hour can I forget,— 

Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met 

To live one day of parting love? 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past 
Thy image at our last embrace; 

Ah! little thought we ’twas our last! 


HEAVEN NOT A STRANGE PLACE. 


EAVEN will not be like a strange place, but like a home from which we had been 
detained; for we shall see, not strangers, but old familiar faces; and faces never 
by us seen before, will be known instantly by us, by that law of spiritual, subtle 


Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods, thickening green; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twined amorous round the raptured scene; 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray,— 
Till soon, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of wingéd day. 


Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care! 
Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 
ROBERT BURNS. 
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recognition by which spirits know each other everywhere, even as they know and are 
known instantly of God; and heaven will be, in its sights, and sounds, and greetings, a 


great home gathering to us who enter it. 


ANONYMOUS. 


THE CHILD’S TALK OF HEAVEN. 


ROUAL. UNTO 


QUAL to Angels are our beloved! 
Christ has redeemed them—His promise is 
passed. 
A noontide of glory has opened upon them, 
As long as Eternity’s cycles shall last. 
Equal to Angels! Ob, could we but know 
The bliss that surrounds them, how gladly we’d go! 
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Equal to Angels are our beloved! 

With the blessed of all ages who’ve lived and who’ve 
died ; 

The children of Heaven, adopted and pardoned! 

What more can we wish for our loved ones beside? 

Equal to Angels! exalted and pure, 

Their triumph through Jesus is lasting and sure! 
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ie ANGELS) 


Equal to Angels are our beloved! 

All radiant with beauty in garments of white, 
For ‘‘children of God,”’ must ever be spotless, 
Beholding His face, in that Heavenly Light! 
Equal to Angels! Ob never to die! 

Death has been conquered forever on high. 


Equal to Angels are our beloved! 

Reunion is certain, we shall meet again! 

Those bright cheering words of divine consola- 
tion, 

Ne‘er could have by Jesus been spoken in vain! 

‘““Kqual to Angels!’ Then trust in the Lord, 

For they are His children—and He is their God! 
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BEE CHILD, TALK OF, HEAVEN: 


up there, you know. 


she’ll be there, too; and we’re all going to live in the prettiest house. 


ET’S go and play One Old Cat,’’ said Molly, with an uncomfortable jump; «I 
wish I hadn’t got to go to heaven!”’ 

‘“‘Why, Molly Bland! why, I think heaven’s splendid! I’ve got my papa 
‘Here’s my little girl,’—that’s what he’s going to say. 


Mamma, 
I have dreadful 


hurries to go this afternoon sometimes, when Pheebe’s cross and won’t give me sugar. 
They don’t let you in, though, unless you’re a good girl.”’ 

‘*Who gets it all up!’ asked puzzled Molly. 

‘‘Jesus Christ will give me all these beautiful fings,’’ said Faith, evidently repeating 
her mother’s words,—the only catechism that she has been taught. 

«And what will he do when he sees you?’’ asked her mother, coming down the 


stairs and stepping up behind her. 
«‘Take me up in his arms and kiss me.”’ 
«¢And what will Faith say ?”’ 
«¢ Fank—you!’’ said the child softly. 


In another minute she was absorbed in the mysteries of One Old Cat. 


* * * 


‘«‘Such talk quiets her,’’ said her mother, ‘like a hand laid on her head. 


Mary, sometimes I think it is His very hand, as much as when he touched those other 
little children. I wish Faith to feel at home with Him and His home. Little thing! I 
really do not think that she is conscious of any fear of dying; I do not think it means any- 
thing to her but Christ, and her father, and pink blocks, and a nice time, and never disobey- 
ing me, or being cross. Many a time she wakes me up in the morning talking away to her- 
self; and when I turn and look at her, she says: ‘O mamma, won’t we go to heaven to- 
When will we go, mamma?’ ”’ 


day, you fink? 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS: 


‘THe Gates AJAR.”’ 
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But all their fragrance is exhaled above, 
Upon our spirits evermore to lie. 


"Tis sweet to die! The flowers of earthly love, 
(Fair, frail spring blossoms) early droop and die; 
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FIND ROOM, DEAR LORD, FOR ME. 


OVER THE RIVER THEY BECKON ME 


oS VQ VER the river they beckon to me, 
Loved ones who’ve crossed to the further 


side, 
i The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 


But their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of heaven’s own blue, 
He crossed in the twilight grey and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view; 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 

The gates of the city we could not see, 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale, 
Darling Minnie! [I see her yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark, 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark; 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be; 
Over the river, the mystic river, 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores, 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail; 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts, 
They cross the stream and are gone for aye. 
We may not sunder the veil apart 
That hides from our vision the gates of day, 
We only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea; 
Yet somewhere I know: on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 


And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me. 
Nancy W. PRIEST. 
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PIND ROOM, DipAns LORD. FOR NLE: 


& Nee N 
a WHEN did lips such grace declare? 
ep The Father’s house hath room! 
Yes, many are the mansions fair; 


Thy people all may come. 


A 


The heavenly glory may not part 
Thy lovers, Lord, from thee: 

O Savior sweet, where’er Thou art 
There all Thine own shall be. 


Full welcome to the heavenly land 
Thy lowly lovers win; 

The golden gates all open stand 
To let Thy mourners in. 


Thou bringest home Thy shining ones 
In Thine own light to shine: 

Thou settest high on glorious thrones 
Those hidden ones of Thine. 


“In my Father’s House are many Mansions.”’ 


Room for Thy weaklings Thou dost make 
Among Thy men of might; 

Those fadeless palms Thy martyrs take 
And wear that raiment white. 


For each Thou hast a portion meet; 
On all doth wait Thy love; 

Thy brethren dear make yet more sweet 
The Father’s house above. 


Dear Lord! hast thou my white robe wrorght? 
Wilt thou my place prepare? 

Hast thou for me a tender thought, 
For me a mansion fair? 


Yes, in the Father’s house divine 
Find room, dear Lord, for me, 
And grant this longing soul of mine 
An endless home with Thee. 
THomas H. GILu. 
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HeAVEN is a prepared place for a prepared people.—Moopy. 
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SHE IS IN HEAVEN! 


ad! 


HE is in Heaven! How sweet the phrase! 
Yet its high import who can tell? 
Here like a glimmering beam it plays, 
Of light, of joy ineffable. 


She is in Heaven, to form a link 
Between thy heart and worlds unseen, 
That then, when Nature’s powers must sink, 
Faith’s holier virtue may be seen. 


e 


HOW SWEET THE PHRASE! 


She is in Heaven, that thou, like her, 
May’st shine with a pure steadfast light; 

Attract their eyes whose footsteps err, 
And guide their wandering feet aright. 


She is in Heaven; though still unseen, 
With hers thy notes of praise may blend; 
On the same Rock thy soul may lean, 
To the same centre hourly tend. 
CHARLOTTE ELLIOTY. 
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COMEOR DIN. DEA PH. 
UNT WINIFRED and I were over at the parsonage to-night, when Mrs. Bland 


Ni3) roused a little from her stupor and recognized us. 
and kissed me good-bye, and asked for the children. 


She spoke to her husband, 
They were playing softly 


in the next room; we sent for them, and they came in,—the four unconscious, motherless 


little things,—with the sunlight in their hair. 


The bitterness of death came into her marred face at sight of them, and she raised 
her hands to Auntie—to the only other mother there—with a sudden helpless cry: ‘I 


could bear it, I could bear it, if it weren’t for them. 


Without any mother all their lives, 


—such little things,—and to go away where I can’t doa single thing for them!”’ 
Aunt Winifred stooped down and spoke low but decidedly. 


‘You will do for them. 


God knows all about it. 


He will not send you away from 


them. You shall be just as much their mother, every day of their lives, as you have been 
here. Perhaps there is something to do fee them which ae never could have done here. 


He sees. Helovesthem. He loves you.’ 


“Tf I could paint, I might paint the look that struck through and through that 


woman’s 


dying face; but words cannot touch it. 


If I were ORE Winifred, I would 


bless God on my knees to-night for having shown me how to give such ease to a soul 


in death. 


ELIZABETH STuART PHELPS: ‘*THE GATES AJAR.’’ 
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AREY Te BeGriP DREN. AT HOME? 


Eda 
NG ACH day when the glow of sunset 
Ave, Fades in the western sky, 
Lp And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
iS Go tripping lightly by, 
I steal away from my husband, 

Asleep in his easy-chair, 
And watch from the open doorway 
Their faces, fresh and fair. 


Alone in the dear old homestead 
That once was full of life, 
Ringing with girlish laughter, 
Echoing boyish strife, 
We two are waiting together; 
And oft, as the shadows come, 
With tremulous voice he calls me, 
“It is night! are the children home?” 


‘Yes, love!’? I answer him gently, 
“They’re,all home, long ago;” 

And I sing, in my quivering treble, ~ 
A song so soft and low, 

Till the old man drops to slumber, 
With his head upon his hand, 

And [I tell to myself the number 
Home in a better land. 


And still as the Summer sunset 
Fades away in the west, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go trooping home to rest, 
My husband calls from his corner, 
‘Say, love! have the children come?” 
And I answer, with eyes uplifted, 
“Yes, dear! they are all at home!” 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


444 THEY ARE NOT DEAD. 


HEN we hear the music ringing 
A In the bright celestial dome, 
When sweet angels’ voices, singing, 
Gladly bid us welcome home 
To the land of ancient story, 
Where the spirit knows no care— 
In that land of life and glory— 
Shall we know each other there? 


When the holy angels meet us, 
As we go to join their band, 

Shall we know the friends that greet us 
In that glorious spirit land? 

Shall we see the same eyes shining 
On us as in days of yore? 

Shall we feel the dear arms twining 
Fondly round us as before? 


SHALL WE KNOW) BACH @ TEE) an. 


Yes, my earth-worn soul rejoices, 
And my weary heart grows light, 
For the thrilling angel voices, 
And the angel faces bright, 
That shall welcome us in heaven, 
Are the loved ones long ago; 
And to them ’tis kindly given 
Thus their mortal friends to know. 


Oh, ye weary, sad, and tossed ones, 
Droop not, fail not. by the way! 

Ye shall join the loved and just ones 
In that land of perfect day. 

Harp-strings touched by angel fingers, 
Murmured in my rapturous ear;— 

Evermore their sweet song lingers— 
‘“‘We shall know each other there.” 
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THEY ARE NORSDEAD: 


“She is not dead, but sleepeth.” 


{, CANNOT feel them dead, 

Those loved ones in the sky!— 
To leave the paths that mortals tread, 
And soar where seraph feet are led, 
O’er sapphire pavements overhead,— 

Sure this is not to die! 


To go, with pleasant dreams, 

To rest beneath Death’s wave,— 
And wake where flow immortal streams,— 
Where everything in sunshine gleams,— 
Amid the bright Shekinah’s beams !— 

Is not to finda grave! 


To slumber ’neath the sod,— 

Like flowers at Frost-King’s breath,— 
Then bursting from his icy rod, 
Shake off the valley’s cumb’ring clod, 
And rise all beautified to God!— 

This does not seem like death! 


“There is no death,—what seems so, is Transition.’’ 


How can it e’er be said 

Of those who live on high?— 
When the dark river round them spread, 
They meekly bowed their waiting head, 
And laid it on a downy bed!— 

But Christians do not die! 


They only go to rest,— 

As goes the bird and bee;— 
They wake the white-robed angels’ guest!— 
Like them in wedding garments drest,— 
With them to share the banquet blest 

Of immortality ! 


Oh! no,—they are not dead! 
For Christians cannot die!— 
But if like them we patient tread 
The hidden path where they were led,— 
I know a voice all truth hath said, 
We'll meet them by-and-by! 
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for ® 
FRIENDS NOt LOST 


: if HOU hast lost thy friend: —say, rather, thou hast parted with him. That is properly 
1 lost which is past all recovery, which we are out of hope to see any more. 
not so with this friend thou mournest for: he is but gone home alittle before thee ; 


thou art following him; you two shall meet in your Father’s house, and enjoy each other 


more happily than you could have done here below. 


Rev. Ropert HA... 


It is 


RING THE BELL SOFTLY. 


JQ ARTH has a joy unknown in heaven, 
UW The new-born peace of sin forgiven! 
<p Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels! never dimmed your sight. 


Ye saw of old, on chaos rise, 

The beauteous pillars of the skies; 

Ye know where Morn exulting springs, 
And Evening folds her drooping wings. 
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THE NEW. SONG: 


Bright heralds of the Eternal Will, 
Abroad His errands ye fulfil; 

Or, throned in floods of beamy day, 
Symphonious in His presence play. 


But I amid your choirs shall shine, 

And all your knowledge will be mine; 
Ye on your harps must lean to hear 

A secret chord that mine will bear. 


C ___.o Zn 9-_—___9 


OME one has gone from this strange world of 
ours, : 

No more to gather its thorns with its flow- 
ers; 

No more to linger where sunbeams must fade, 

When on all beauty death’s fingers are laid; 

Weary with mingling life’s bitter and sweet, 

Weary with parting and never to meet, 

Some one has gone to the bright golden shore; 

Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 

Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 


Some one is resting from sorrow and sin, 

Happy where earth’s conflicts enter not in, 

Joyous as birds when the morning is bright, 

When the sweet sunbeams have brought us their 
light. 


: POG TE. BEViGsOMTLEY. 


Weary with sowing and never to reap, 

Weary with labor, and welcoming sleep, 

Some one’s departed to heaven’s bright shore; 
Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 
Ting the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 


Angels were anxiously longing to meet 
One who walks with them in heaven’s bright 
street; 

Loved ones have whispered that some one is blest,— 

Free from earth’s trials and taking sweet rest. 

Yes! there is one more in angelic bliss,— 

One less to cherish and one less to kiss; 

One more departed to heaven’s bright shore; 

Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 

Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 
DEXTER SMITH. 
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O heaven approached a Sufi Saint, 
From groping in the darkness late, 
And, tapping timidly and faint, 
Besought admission at God’s gate. 


Said God, ‘‘Who seeks to enter here?”’ 
‘oof ig I, dear Friend,’’ the Saint replied, 

And trembling much with hope and fear. 
“If it be thou, without abide.”’ 


Sadly to earth the poor Saint turned, 
To bear the scourging of life’s rods; 
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TO HEAVEN APPROACHED A SUFI SAINT. 


But aye his heart within him yearned 
To mix and lose its love in God’s. 


He roamed alone through weary years, 
By cruel men still scorned and mocked, 

Until from faith’s pure fires and tears 
Again he rose, and modest knocked. 


Asked God, ‘‘Who now is at the door?”’ 

“Tt is thyself, beloved Lord,”’ 
Answered the Saint, in doubt no more, 

But clasped and rapt in his reward. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN BY WM. R. ALGER. 


On, weep not for the dead! 
Rather, oh! rather give the tear 
To those that darkly linger here, 

When all besides are fled. 
Weep for the spirit withering 


oO) 


In its cold, cheerless sorrowing; 
Weep for the young and lovely one, 
That ruin darkly revels on; 
But never be a tear-drop shed 
For them, the pure enfranchised dead. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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“These are the ransomed ones, 

The poor and lost to sit on thrones. 

These are the captives: broken chains 

They left behind on bloody plains, 

And marked their way with crimson stains.”* 


THE FAMILY IN HEAVEN AND EARTH. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S TRIUMPH, 


For so an entrance shall be min'stered unto you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus 


NAW) 


f BS ISCHARGED from war. At last 

9 The fighting will be past. 

47. *Tis victory brings the glittering prize; 
It awaits thee, Christian, in the skies. 
Think of the emerald gates that swing— 

Of golden arches high, that ring 


With songs the royal victors sing. 


Up from the stormy shore, 

Up from the battle’s roar, 
From tears they shed in sorrow’s path, 
From deserts wild with fiery scath; 
The Christian leaves this battle scene; 
Beyond these mists that hang between 
The fields of peace are clothed with green. 


The gates are open wide, 
A vast inflowing tide 
Sweeps through. These are the ransomed ones, 
The poor and lost to siton thrones. 
These are the captives: broken chains 
They left behind on bloody plains, 
And marked their way with crimson stains. 


The King is there. He went 

From heaven’s court. Love sent 
Him hither to the land of sin; 
Death’s portal opening, he entered in. 
Three gloomy nights his grave he made, 
And with the wicked he was laid, 
Until the storm of wrath was stayed. 


Christ.—2 PET. 1:11. 


He rose. He came again. 
His garments bore the stain 
Of blood. Earth, hell and sin o’ercome, 
The Conqueror was shouted home. 
His is the triumph now; the true, 
The brave, who joined his retinue, 
Now pass the royal arches through. 


He knows his soldiers all; 
Within the jasper wall 
He tells the triumphs each has won; 
Each little deed of duty done 
Is not forgot. The prayers, the tears, 
The toil endured in doubts and fears, 
The harvest show of endless years. 


The kingdom is begun; 

He reigns, the royal Son. 
From every land the subjects come; 
From city full and desert home. 
The royal sinner saved by grace,— 
The ‘lowest slave of all his race,— 
Through Christ, they take an equal place. 


Only believe. Hold on 

Until thy work is done. 
What if the night be long and dark? 
The matin bells are ringing—hark! 
Christian, keep heart. The royal line 
Moves on. The gates ave nmsar, and thine 
Shall be a crown, a gift divine. 


SNOWY sd 


Peer  LIN EAVEN “AND EARTH. 


‘ IS but one family,—the sound is balm, 
A seraph-whisper to the wounded heart, 


And draws the venom from the ayenger’s 
dart. 


’Tis but one family,—the accents come 

Like light from heaven to break the night of woe, 
The banner-cry, to call the spirit home, 

The shout of victory o’er a fallen foe. 


Death cannot separate—is memory dead? 

Has thought, too, vanished, and has love grown chill? 
Has every relic and momento fled, 

And are the living only with us still? 


No! in our hearts the lost we mourn remain 
Objects of love and ever-fresh delight; 


And fancy leads them in her fairy train, 
In half-seen transports past the mourner’s sight, 


Yes! in ten thousand ways, or far or near, 
The called by love, by meditation brought, 
In heavenly visions yet they haunt us here, 
The sad companions of our sweetest thought. 


Death never separates; the golden wires 

That ever trembled to their names before, 
Will vibrate still, though every form expires, 
And those we love, we look upon no more. 


No more indeed in sorrow and in pain, 

But even memory’s need ere long will cease, 

For we shall join the lost of love again, 

In endless bands, and in eternal peace. 
EDMESTON. 


448 WHERE—OH! WHERE? 
of OUR BELOVED: 
1 Ny 4 
Ce, our beloved have departed Every hour that passes o’er us, 
While we tarry, broken-hearted, Speaks of comfort yet before us, 
In the dreary, empty house; Of our journey’s rapid rate; 
They have ended life’s brief story, And like passing vesper bells, 
They have reached their home of glory, The clock of time its chiming tells, 
Over death victorious. At eternity’s broad gate. 
Hush that sobbing, weep more lightly, Ah! the way is shining clearer, 
On we travel, daily, nightly As we journey ever nearer 
To the rest that they have found. To the everlasting home. 
Are we not upon the river, Friends, who there await the landing, 
Sailing fast, to meet forever Comrades, round the throne now standing, 
On more holy, happy ground? We salute you, and we come. 
SS) 
WHERE-OH! WHERE? 


HAT if I died to-night, and left Would they clasp their hands in gladness, 
rae These wretched bonds of clay, When they saw my soul set free; 
To seek beyond this hollow sphere And point—beside my mother’s— 
A brighter, better day? To a place reserved for me? 
What if my soul passed out, and sought Would they meet me as a sister, 
That haven of the blest As one of precious worth 
“Where the wicked cease from troubling, Who had gained a place in Heaven 
‘And the weary are at rest?” By holiness on earth? 
Would angels call me from above, O God, I would not have my soul 
And beckon me to come, Go out upon the air, 
To join them in their holy songs With all its weight of wretchedness, 
In that eternal home? To wander where—oh! where? 
HENRY T. STANTON. 
Ot—_—_—__»-______°@ 
: NOTP*SLOST “BUT GONE? BEHORG 
a eae SP 
TGARIEND after friend departs; There is a world above, 
ABS Who hath not lost a friend? Where parting is unknown; 
BK There is no union here of hearts, A long eternity of love, 
NP That finds not here an end; Formed for the good alone; 
Were this frail world our final rest, And faith beholds the dying here, 
Living or dying none were blest. Translated to that glorious sphere, 
Beyond the flight of time, Thus star by star declines, 
Beyond the reign of death, *Till all are passed away, 
There surely is some blessed clime, 7 As morning high, and higher shines, 
Where life is not a breath; To pure and perfect day; 
Nor love’s affections transient fire, Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
Whose sparks fly upward and expire. But hide themselves in heaven’s own light. 


MONTGOMERY. 


SHE may not return, but to her thou shalt go, First to meet and to welcome her Mother to heaven, 

When the days are numbered and finished below; And there, reunited to part never more 

And it may to thy angel-child be given One song shall ye sing and one Savior adore. 
Mrs. OC. L. Rice. 
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REUNION IN° HEAVEN. 


WW EAVEN is not a solitude; it is a peopled city, a city in which there are no 
S: strangers, no homeless, no poor; where one does not pass another in the street 
é without greeting, where no one is envious of another’sminstrelsy or of another’s 
more brilliant crown. When God said, in the ancient Eden, ‘It is not good for man to 
be alone,”’ there was a deeper signification in the words than could be exhausted or ex- 
plained by the family tie. It was the declaration of an essential want which the Creator 
in His highest wisdom has impressed upon the noblest of His works. That is not life— 
you do not call that life—where the hermit in some moorland glade drags out a solitary — 
existence, or where the captive in some cell.of bondage frets and pines unseen. 

Life, all kinds of life, tends to companionship, and rejoices in it, from the larvee and 
buzzing insect cloud up to the kingly lion and the kinglier man. It is a social state into 
which we are to be introduced, as well as a state of consciousness. Not only, therefore, 
does the Savior pray for His disciples, ‘‘Father, I will that those whom thou hast given 
me be with me where I am, that they may behold my glory,’ but those who are’in that 
heavenly recompense are said to have come ‘‘to the general assembly and church of the 
first-born written in heaven.’’ Aye, and better than that, and dearer to some of us, ‘‘to 
the spirits of just men made perfect.”’ 

The question of the recognition of departed friends in heaven, and special and in- 
timate reunion with them, Scripture and reason enable us to infer with almost absolute 
certainty. Itis implied in the fact that the resurrection is a resurrection of individuals, 
that it is this mortal that shall put on immortality. It is implied in the fact that heaven is 
a vast and happy society; and it is implied in the fact that there is no unclothing of 
the nature that we possess, only the clothing upon it of the garments of a brighter and 
more glorious immortality. 

Take comfort, then, those of you in whose history the dearest charities of life have 
been severed by the rude hand of death; those whom you have thought about as lost are 
not lost, except to present sight. Perhaps even now they are angel watchers, screened 
by a kindly Providence from everything about that would give you pain; but if you and 
they are alike, in Jesus, and remain faithful to the end, doubt not that you shall know 
them again. It were strange, dont you think, if amid the multitude of earth’s ransomed 
ones that we are to see in heaven, we should see all but those we most fondly and fervently 
long to see? Strange, if in some of our walks along the golden streets, we never hap- 
pen to light upon them? Strange, if we did not hear some heaven song, learned on 
earth, trilled by some clear ringing voice that we have often heard before. 

Witu1am Morey Punsuon. 


Sau 
L-SHALL SEE. THEE. 


fae 
6 ! I fling my spirit backward, Robed in everlasting beauty, 
me 

y 


And I pass o’er years of pain; Shall I see thee once again. 
All I. loved is rising round me, 
All the lost returns again. 
* * 
Brigiater, fairer far than living, 
With no trace of woe or pain, 


By the light that never fadeth, 
* Underneath eternal skies, 
When the dawn of resurrection 
Breaks o’er deathless Paradise. 
PROF. AYTOUN. 
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OY of my Life while left me here, 
And-still my Love! 


Me from above! 
A life well led 
This truth commends— 
With quick or dead 
It never ends. 


Stars are of mighty use: the night 
Is dark and long; 
The road foul, and where one goes right, 
Six may go wrong. 
One twinkling ray 
Shot o’er some cloud, 
May cleare much way 
And guide a crowd. 


How in Thine absence Thou dost steer 


IN HEAVEN. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


God’s saints are shining lights: who stays 


Here long, must passe 


O’er dark hills, swift streames, and steep ways 


As smooth as glasse; 
But these all night, 
Like candles, shed 
Their beams, and light 
Us into bed. 


They are indeed our Pillar-fires, 


Seen as we go; 


They are that Citie’s shining spires 


We travel to: 
A sword-like gleame 
Kept man for sin 
First ouwt;—This beame 
Will guide him in. 
H. VAUGHAN. 
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IN HEAVEN. 


4 ILENCE filled the courts of heaven; 
Hushed were seraphs’ harp and tone, 
When a little new-born seraph 
Knelt before the Eternal Throne; 
While its soft white hands were lifted, 
Clasped, as if in earnest prayer, 
And its voice, in dove-like murmurs, 
Rose like music on the ear. 
Light from the full Fount of Glory 
On his robes of whiteness glistened, 
And the bright-winged seraphs near him 
Bowed their radiant heads, and listened. 


“Lord, from thy throne of glory here, 
My heart turns fondly to another; 

O Lord our God, the Comforter, 
Comfort, comfort my sweet mother! 

Many sorrows hast thou sent her; 
Meekly has she drained the cup, 

And the jewels thou hast lent her, 
Unrepining, yielded up. 

Comfort, comfort my sweet mother! 


“Earth is growing lonely round her; 
Friend and lover hast thou taken; 

Let her not, though woes surround her, 
Feel herself by thee forsaken; 

Let her think, when faint and weary, 
We are waiting for her here; 

Let each loss that makes earth dreary 
Make the hope of heaven more dear; 

Comfort, comfort my sweet mother! 

Thou who once, in nature human, 
Dwelt on earth, a little child, 


“Their angels do always behold the face of my Father.” 


Pillowed on the breast of woman— 
Blesséd Mary, undefiled; 

Thou who, from the cross of suff’ring 
Marked thy mother’s tearful face, 
And bequeathed her to thy loved one, 

Bidding him to fill thy place: 
Comfort, comfort my sweet mother! © 


‘“‘Thou who once, from heaven descending, 
Tears and woes and conflicts won: 
Thou who, nature’s laws suspending, 
Gav’st the widow back her son; 
Thou who at the grave of Lazarus 
Wept with those who wept their dead; 
Thou who once in mortal anguish 
Bowed thine own anointed head: 
Comfort, comfort my sweet mother!” 


The dove-like murmurs died away 
Upon the radiant air, 

But still the little suppliant knelt, 
With hands still clasped in prayer; 

Still were those mildly pleading eyes 
Turned to the sapphire throne, 

Till golden harp and angel voice 
Rang forth in mingled tone; 

And as the swelling numbers flowed, 
By angel voices given, 

Rich, sweet, and ciear the anthem rolled 
Through all the courts of heaven. 

‘He is the widow’s God,’ it said, 
“Who spared not ‘his own Son:*”’ 

The infant cherub bowed his head— 
“Thy will, O Lord, be done!” 


WILL ANY BE WATCHING FOR ME. 


IF LOVED ONES WERE NOT THERE. 


WEAVEN would be hell if loved ones were 
not there, 
And any spot a heaven, if we could save 
" From every stain of earth, and thither bear 
The hearts that are to us our hope and care, 
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The soil whereon our purest pleasures grow: 
Around the quiet hearth we often share, 
From the quick change of thought, the tender flow 
Of fondness waked by smiles, the world we love 
below. 
PERCIVAL. 
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WHE harp of heaven 
Had lacked its least, but not its meanest 
string, 
Had children not been taught to play upon 
it, ' 
And sing, from feelings all their own, what men 
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CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 


Nor angels can conceive of creatures born 
Under the curse, yet from the curse redeemed, 


‘And placed at once beyond the power to fall,— 


Safety which men nor angels ever knew, 
Till ranks of these and all of those had fallen. 
REv. D. SCHAUFFLER. 


wy HEN mysterious whispers are floating about, 
And voices that will not be still 
Shall summon me hence from the slippery 
shore 
To the waves that are silent and still; 
When I look with changed eyes at the home of the 
blest, 
Far out of the reach of the sea, 
Will any one stand at that beautiful gate 
Waiting and watching for me? 


There are friendless and suffering strangers around, 
There are tempted and poor I must meet; 


There are dear ones at home I may bless with my 


love, 
There are wretched ones pacing the street; 
There are many unthought of, whom, happy and 
blest 
In the land of the good I shall see: 
Will any of these at the beautiful gate 
Be waiting and watching for me? 


There are old and forsaken, who linger awhile 
In the homes which their dearest have left, 
And an action of love and a few gentle words 
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WILL ANY BE WATCHING FOR: ME? 


Might cheer the sad spirit bereft; 

But the reaper is near to the long-standing corn, 
The weary shall soon be set free; 

Will any of these at the beautiful gate 
Be waiting and watching for me? 


There are little ones glancing about on my path 
In need of a friend or a guide; 

There are dim little eyes looking up into mine, 
Whose tears could be easily dried; 

But Jesus may beckon the children away 
In the midst of their grief or their glee: 

Will any of them at the beautiful gate 
Be watching and waiting for me? 


I may be brought there by the manifold grace 
Of the Savior who loved to forgive, 
Though I bless not the hungry ones near to my 
side, 
Only pray for myself while I live; 
But I think I should mourn o’er my selfish neglect, 
If sorrow in heaven can be, 
If no one should stand at that beautiful gate 
Waiting and watching for me! 
‘*POEMS OF HOME LIFE.”’ 
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ND yet, dear heart, remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 

NS) Safe in thy immortality, 

What change can reach the wealth I 
hold, 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 

And while in life’s late afternoon, 
When cool and long the shadows grow, 


I waik to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

IT cannot feel that thou art far, 
When near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset’ gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 

And white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 
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ISRAFEL. 


’M BUT A STRANGER HERE. 


AQ 


"M but a stranger here; 


Earth is a desert drear, 
\G Heaven is my home. 


@ Danger and sorrow stand 
Round me on every hand, 
Heaven is my Father-land, 

Heaven is my home. 


What though the tempest rage, 

Short is my pilgrimage, 
Heaven is my home. 

And time’s wild wintry blast 

Soon will be overpast, 

I shall reach home at last; 
Heaven is my home. 


There, at my Savior’s side, 
I shall be glorified; 

Heaven is my home. 
There, with the good and blest, 
Those I love most and best, 
I shall forever rest; 

Heaven is my home. 


Therefore I’1l murmur not, 
Whate’er my earthly lot, 

Heaven is my home. 
For I shall surely stand 
There at my Lord’s right hand;— 
Heaven is my Father-land, 

Heaven is my home. 

F. R. TAYLOR. 
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“And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings are a lute, and-who has the sweetest voice of all God’s creatures.”—MORAN. 
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N Heaven a spirit doth dwell 

‘Whose heart-strings are a lute;”’ 
sf None sing so wildly well 

@ As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell) 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 


Tottering above 

In her highest noon, 

The enamoured moon 

Blushes with love, 

While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 
Which were seven), 

Pauses in Heaven. 


And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 
That Israfeli’s fire 

Is owing to that lyre 

By which he sits and sings— 

The trembling living wire 

Of those unusual strings. 


But the skies that angel trod, 
Where deep thoughts are a duty— 
Where Love’s a grown-up god— 
Where the Houri glances are 


Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 


Therefore, thou art not wrong, 
Israfeli, who despisest 

An unimpassioned song; 

To thee the laurels belong, 
Best bard, because the wisest! 
Merrily live, and long! 


The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit— 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervor of thy lute— 

Well may the stars be mute! 


Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 

Is a world of sweets and sours; 
Our flowers are merely—flowers, 
And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 


If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than his might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 
EpGar ALLAN POE, 
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“Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall; 


Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years,— 
One minute of heaven is worth them all.” 


O, ANGEL OF THE LAND OF PEACE. 458 


ANCE at the Angelus 
AS (Ere I was dead), 
y ig Angels all glorious, 

Came to my bed;— 


Angels in blue and white, 
Crowned on the Head. 


One was the Friend I left 
Stark in the snow; . 
One was the Wife that died 


A.B ANGELUS SONG. 
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Long—long ago; 
One was the Love I lost— 
How could she know? 


One had my Mother’s eyes, 
Wistful and mild; 
One had my Father’s face; 
One was a Child; 
All of them bent to me,— 
Bent down and smiled. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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ANGEL of the land of peace, 

Wes When wilt thou ever come for me? 
I fain would be where sorrows cease, 
I dread no more thy kind release, 
I wait for thee. 


Sleep shuns mine eyes—mine inner sight 
Is turning dimly heavenward, 
To that far off land of love'and light, 
Where angels all the silent night 
Karth’s children guard. 


My yearning soul would fain demand, 
O, holy angels, pure and blest, 
Where, ’mid yon happy, shining band, 
In all the heavenly Fatherland, 
My lost ones rest! 


Thou, who alone, when man forgot 
His heavenly innocence, and fell, 
Still pitying, lingered round the spot 
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O ANGEL OF THE LAND -OFSPEAGE: 


To soothe the anguish of his lot— 
Thou, Thou canst tell! 


For Thou, with sweet and loving smile, 
Didst gently lure them to Thy breast, 
And bear them for this world of guile, 
Thy pale, pure angel lips the while 
Upon them prest. 


Dark grew my soul—till down the air 
Thy seraph-smile upon me fell! 
And then I knew, from sin and care, 
That Thou my little ones didst bear 
With God to dwell! 


O, angel of the land of peace! 
When wilt Thou ever come for me? 
I fain would be where sorrows cease; 
I dread no more Thy kind release; 
I wait for Thee! 
Mrs. C. M. SAWYER. 
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Repos VIEWS OF HEAVEN CHANGED. 


Vy HEN I was a boy, I thought of heaven as a great, shining city, with vast walls and 
Rae domes and spires, and with nobody in it except white-robed angels, who were 
strangers to me. By and by my little brother died; and I thought of a great 
city with walls and domes and spires, and a flock of cold, unknown ore and one Tittle 
fellow that I was acquainted with. He was the only one I knew at that time. Then 
another brother died; and there were two that I knew. Then my acquaintances began to 
die; and the flock continually grew. But it was not till I had sent one of my little chil- 
dren to his Heavenly Parent—God—that I began to think I had got alittle in myself. A 
second went, a third went; a fourth went; and by that time I had so many acquaintances 
in heaven, that I did not see any more walls and domes and spires. I began to think of 
the residents of the celestial city. And now there have so many of my acquaintances 
gone there, that it sometimes seems to me that I know more in heaven than I do on 
Sarth. Quotation By Moopy. 
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A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


WHY DO WE. CALL PREM Trost: 


HE loved and lost!’? why do we call them 
lost? 
Because we miss them from our onward 
road? 
God’s unseen angel o’er our pathway crost, 
Looked on us all, and loving them the most, 
Straightway relieved them from life’s weary load. 


They are not lost: they are Within the door 

That shuts out loss, and every hurtful thing— 
With angels bright, and loved ones gone before, 
In their Redeemer’s presence evermore, 

And God himself their Lord and Judge and King. 


A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 
A little child, had halted by a well 
To wash from off her feet the clinging sand, 
And tell the tired boy of that bright land 
Where, this long journey past, they longed to 
dwell. 


When lo! the Lord who many mansions had 
Drew near and looked upon the suffering twain, 


Then pitying spake, ‘‘Give me the little lad; 
In strength renewed, and glorious beauty clad, 
[ll bring him with me when I come again.” 


Did she make answer selfishly and wrong— 
‘‘Nay, but the woes I feel he too must share?” 

Oh rather, bursting into grateful song, 

She went her way rejoicing, and made strong 
To struggle on, since he was freed from care. 


We will do likewise: death hath made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust; 
No outward sign or sound our ears can reach, 
But there’s an inward unspoken speech 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be 
dust. 2 


It bids us do the work that they laid down— 

Take up the song where they broke off the strain; 
So journeying till we reach the heavenly town 
Where are laid up our treasures and our crown, 

And our lost loved ones will be found again. 
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A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


HE land is wondrous fair,” the Angel 

said; 
“Tts sapphire skies are wrought with links 

of gold, 

Its jeweled gates admit nor heat, nor cold; 

And all along the way that you shall tread 

A perfume marvelously sweet is shed 

From lilies that eternally unfold.”’ 


The lovely woman raised her timid face 

And to the Messenger of Death she spoke: 

“T know that human right can ne’er invoke 

A vision of such rare surpassing grace 

As those fair mansions in the Heavenly Place; 
But Life and [ have never friendship broke. 


Therefore, I fain would stay,”’ she pleaded low. 
The Angel’s face wore nothing of command: 
He smiling said, ‘‘behold unarmed I stand, 

I left behind my arrows and my bow, 

I shall not force you, lovely one, to go, 

I only wait till you shall clasp my hand. 


But see! e’en now your eyes are wet with tears! 
Come where a Holy Hand will wipe them dry. 
O, be my bride, my own beloved! and I 

Will kiss away your doubtings and your fears 
And lead you gently through the eternal years, 
And prove a love that ne’er will change or die!” 


The woman shrank from his caressing hand. 
‘*But life hath loyal love as well,”’ she said; 
‘CA trusting heart would break if I were dead: 
A faithful foot would track me to your land, 
And at the gates of pearl would waiting stand. 
This life is fair and sweet to me,’’ she said. 


‘“*But human love is frail as bended reed,”’ 

The Angel urged, ‘‘They will not mourn you long: 
In Heaven your voice is needed in the song, 

On earth another one can fill your place. 

Within my bosom hide your weeping face, 

And let me bear you to the waiting throng.” 


“Nay, nay, sweet Angel! Spare me this alarm, 
For I am timid of the lonesome way! 2 

A voice I love is begging me to stay, 

A precious hand is clinging to my arm,— 

A hand that never brought me-pain or harm.— 

O, leave me now, and come another day!”’ 


The Angel drew her close and whispered sweet, 
‘Dear Heart! the streets are fair with children there, 
God’s sunlight hides its kisses in their hair, 
And everywhere in Heaven, a child you meet.” 
The woman clasped his hand—and toward the street 
That’s ‘sweet with children’? smiling went the 

pair. 

Mrs. May RILEy SMITH. 


SENT TO HEAVEN. 


33 #' OST, lost, in the river of death, 

Z A maiden with golden hair; 
62 She was borne away on a summer day— 

O, who can tell me where? 

Away from the light of our aching sight, 

From sob, and tear, and prayer: 

Lost, lost, lost, lost— 
O, who can tell me where? 


Kighteen years had the maiden lived— 
Shall we see her nevermore? 
O look for her long, for the waves are strong! 
They may dash her on the shore; 
Once clasped to my heart, we would never part 
Till this troublous life is o’er: 
Lost, lost, lost, lost— 
Shall we find her nevermore? 


Ye will know her quick by her long bright 
hair, 


of, HAD a message to send her, 

To her who my soul loved best; 
But I had my task to finish, 
( And she was gone home fo rest; 


To rest in the far bright heaven, 
O, so far away from here 

It was vain to speak to my darling, 
For I knew she could not hear! 


I had a message to send her, 
So tender, so true, and so sweet, 

I longed for an angel to bear it, 
And lay it down at her feet. 


I placed it, one sunny evening, 
On a cloudlet’s fleecy breast; 
But it faded in golden splendor, 

And died in the crimson west. 


I gave it the lark next morning, 
And I watched it soar and soar; 
But its pinions grew faint and weary, 
And it fluttered to earth once more. 


To the heart of a rose I told it; 
And the perfume sweet and rare, 
Growing faint on the blue, bright ether, 
Was lost in the balmy air. 


I laid it upon a censer, 
And saw the incense rise; 


LOST AND FOUND. 


When she floateth up to sight; 
Her brow is fair as a snow-flake pure, 
And her eyes have a tender light; 


On the sweetest flower of our garden bower 


Fell soonest the cold, cold blight, 
Lost, lost, lost, lost— 
To my aching earthly sight. 


Found, found! by the angels found— 
Cast up on the other side! 
Forgive me, Lord, but it seemeth strange, 
And the river looked so wide, 
That I feared the child in the billows wild 
Would sink; for I saw no guide. 
But found, found—by the angels found— 
She is walking at thy side: 
O, lost and found, 
And forever crowned, 
Redeemed and sanctified. 


SENT TO HEAVEN. 


But its clouds of rolling silver 
Could not reach the far blue skies. 


I cried, in my passionate longing: 
“Has the earth no angel-friend 
Who will carry my love the message 
That my heart desires to send?’’ 


Then I heard a strain of music, 
So mighty, so pure, so clear, 
That my very sorrow was silent, 
And my heart stood still to hear. 


And I felt in my soul’s deep yearning 
At last the sure answer stir: 

“The music will go up to heaven, 
And carry my thought to her.”’ 


It rose in harmonious rushing 
Of mingled voices and strings, 
And I tenderly laid my message 
On the music’s outspread wings. 


I heard it float farther and farther, 
In sound more perfect than speech; 

Farther than sight can follow, 
Farther than soul can reach. 


And I know that at last my message 
Has passed through the golden gate; 

So my heart is no longer restless, 
And I am content to wait. 
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BEEN 
Vv. ETHOUGHT the clouds in heaven so fair 

R Were isles with cities filled,— 

With spires and turrets gleaming there, 


Just like the castles in the air, 
We often build. 


DY 


These islands, in the realms of space, 
Sailed on, through seas of blue, 
And there I could distinctly trace— 
The azure wing aud angel face 
Of one I knew. 


She sat upon a radiant throne, 
And wore a crown of light, 
More glorious than the sun of noon— 
A heavenly halo round her shone— 
Her robes were white. 


DEATH OF LITTLE NELL. 


AN? ANGELYIN THE, CLOUDS. 


She was a pleasant angel here, 
Before wings had been given 
To bear her to that blissful sphere, 
Beyond the silver cloud so near 
Her native heaven. 


I’ve seen her, at the sick child’s bed, 
Watch with unsleeping eye, 
Until its gentle spirit fled, 
On rosy pinions, from the dead, 
To God on high. 


When sunlit clouds are floating by, 
I often bow to hear 
The sweep of wings from yonder sky, 
Where ministering spirits fly 
From sphere to sphere, 
GEORGE W. BuNGAY. 
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DEATH OF Dit EEw NE ee 


HE was dead. There upon her little bed she lay at rest. The solemn stillness was 
no marvel now. . 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free from trace of pain 
so fair tolook upon. She seemed a creature fresh from the hand of God, and waiting 
for the breath of life; not one who had lived and suffered death. Her couch was dressed 
with here and there some winter berries and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had been 
used to favor. ‘‘When I die, put near me something that has loved the light, and had the 
sky above it always.”’ 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell was dead. Her little bird—a poor 
slight thing the pressure of a finger would have crushed—was stirring nimbly in its cage ; 
and the strong heart of its child-mistress was mute and motionless forever, 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings and fatigues? All gone. 
Sorrow was dead indeed in her, but peace and perfect happiness were born; imaged in 
her tranquil beauty and profound repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this change. Yes, the old fireside 
had smiled upon that same sweet face; it had passed, like a dream, through haunts of 
misery and care; at the door of the poor schoolmaster on the summer evening, before 
the furnace-fire upon the cold wet night, at the still bed-side of the dying boy, there had 
been the same mild lovely look. So shall we know the angels in their majesty, after 
death. 
oe * * * * * * * * * * * 

She was dead, and past all help, or need of it. The ancient rooms she had seemed 
to fill with life, even while her own was waning fast—the garden she had tended, the eyes 
she had gladdened, the noiseless haunts of many a thoughtful hour, the paths she had 
trodden as it were but yesterday, could know her never more. 


THEY ARE PERFECTLY BLEST. 457 
It is not on earth that Heaven’s justice ends. Think what earth is, compared with 
the world to which her young spirit has winged its early flight; and say, if one deliberate 
wish expressed in solemn terms above this bed could call her back to life, which of us 
would utter it! 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 
When the dusk of evening had come on, and not a sound disturbed the sacred still- 
ness of the place—when the bright moon poured in her light on tomb and monument, on 
pillar, wall and arch, and most of all (it seemed to them) upon her quiet grave,—in that 
calm time, when all outward things and inward thoughts teem with assurances of immor- 
tality, and worldly hopes and fears are humbled in the dust before them—then, with 
tranquil and submissive hearts they turned away, and left the child with God. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
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on are perfectly blessed—the redeemed 
and the free— 
Who are resting in joy by the smooth glassy 
sea; 
They breathed here on earth all their sorrowful 
sighs, : 
And Jesus has kissed all the tears from their eyes. 


They are happy at home! They have learnt the 
new song, 

And warble it sweetly amid the glad throng: 

No faltering voices, no discords are there— 


The melodious praises swell high through the air. 


There falls not on them the deep silence of night; 
They never grow weary—ne’er fadeth the light; 
Throughout the long day new hosannahs they 
raise, 
And express their glad thoughts in exuberant praise. 
E’en thus would we praise thee, dear Savior 
divine— 
We too would be with thee—loved children of 
thine, 
O teach us, that we may sing perfectly there 
When we are called to that city so fair. 
MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 
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AO Wearney role, ENA EN. BUT TERE? 


LOVE, and have some cause to love, the 
Earth— 

She is my Maker’s creature, therefore ¢<3d; 

She is my mother, for she gave me birta; 

She is my tender nurse, she gives me food ;— 

But what’s a creature, LORD, compared with Thee? 

Or what’s my mother or my nurse to me? 


I love the Air, her dainty sweets refresh 

My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me. 

Her shrill-mouthed choir sustain me with their 
flesh, 

And with their polyphonian notes delight me. 

But what’s the Air, or all the sweets that she & 

Can bless my soul withal, compared with Thee? 
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THE less of this brief life, the more of heaven; 


I love the Sea, she is my fellow-creature, 

My careful purveyor, she provides me store; 

She walls me round, she makes my diet greater, 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore. 

But, Lorp of Oceans, when compared with Thee, 
What is the Ocean or her wealth to me? 


To heaven’s high city I direct my journey, 

Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye, 

Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attorney, 

Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky. 

But what is heaven, great GOD, compared with 

Thee? 

Without Thy presence, heaven’s no heaven to me. 

FRANCIS QUARLES. 
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The shorter time, the longer immortality. 


“O friends of my mortal years! 


The trusted and the true, 


You are walking still the vale of tears, 


But I wait to welcome you!” ; 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. 459 


A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 


KRY 


if shine in the light of God, O friends of my mortal years! 
His image stamps my brow; The trusted and the true, 
1 Through the shadow of Death my feet have You are walking still the vale of tears, 
( trod, But I wait to welcome you. 
And I reign in glory now. 
No breaking heart is here, Do I forget? Oh! no, 
No keen and thrilling pain, For memory’s golden chain 
No wasted cheek, where the burning tear Shall bind my heart to the hearts below 
Hath rolled, and left its stain. Till they meet and touch again; 
, : Each link is strong and bright, 
I have found the joys of Heaven, While love's electric flame 
fe am one of the angel band; Flows freely down, like a river of light, 
To my head a crown is given,’ To the world from whence I came. 
And a harp is in my hand; 
I have learned the song they sing, Do you mourn when another star 
Whom Jesus hath made free, Shines out from the glorious sky? 
And the glorious walls of heaven still ring Do you weep when the voice of war 
With my new-born melody. And the rage of conflict die? 


Why then should your tears roll down, 
Or your heart be sorely riven, 

For another gem in the Savior’s crown, 
And another soul in Heaven? 


No sin, no grief, no pain— 
Safe in- my happy home, 

My fears all fled, my doubts all slain, 
My hour of triumph come; 
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Pomoc ELON OF “THE PERSONOF JESUS CHRIST, 


As it was found in an ancient manuscript, which was sent by Publius Lentulus, President of Judea, to 


< the Senate of Rome. 


HERE lives at this time in Judea a man of singular character, whose name is Jesus 
Christ. The barbarians esteem him a prophet, but his followers adore him as the 
immediate offspring of the Immortal God. He is endowed with such unparal- 

leled virtue as to call back the dead from their graves, and to heal every kind of disease 

with a word or atouch. His person is tall and elegantly shaped; his aspect amiable and 
reverend; his hair flows in beautiful shades, which no united colors can match, falling 
into graceful curls below his ears, agreeably couching on his shoulders, and parting on the 
crown of his head, like the head-dress of the sect of the Nazarites. His forehead is 
smooth, and his cheeks without a spot, save that of a lovely red. His nose and mouth 
are formed with exquisite symmetry; his beard is thick, and suitable to the hair of his 
head, reaching a little below his chin, and parted in the middle like a fork; his eyes are 
bright, clear, and serene. He rebukes with majesty, counsels with mildness, and invites 
with the most tender and persuasive language. His whole address, whether in word or 
deed, being elegant, brave, and strictly characteristic of so exalted a being. No man has 
seen him laugh, but the whole world has frequently beheld him weep; and so persuasive 
are his tears, that the multitude cannot withhold theirs from joining in sympathy with 
him. He is very modest, temperate, and wise. In short, whatever this phenomenon may 
be in the end, he seems at present a man of excellent beauty and divine perfections; 


every way surpassing the children of men. 
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ELIJAH’S INTERVIEW. 


CLOSING SCENES YOR” EIFE. 
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‘ UWE last words of Thomas Jefferson were, ‘‘I resign my soul to my God, and my 

daughter to my country.”’ John Adams, near his end, roused by the firing of 
cannon, and being told the people were rejoicing for the Fourth of July, said, 
‘Tt is a great and glorious day’’—and expired with the words ‘‘Independence forever!”’ 
trembling on his lips. The «‘Commercial Advertiser’’ states, that when the noise of the 
firing began at midnight, the dying Monroe ‘‘opened his eyes inquiringly, and when the 
cause was communicated to him, a look of intelligence indicated that he understood what 
the occasion was.’’? We know not if there be upon record more striking instances than 
these, of the ‘‘ruling passion strong in death.’’ 


ELIJAH’S. INTERVIEW. 


God not in the whirlwind, nor in the thunder, nor in the flame, but in the still small voice. 


Horeb’s rock the prophet stood— 

yy The Lord before him past; 

po) Na A hurricane in angry mood 

i Swept by him strong and fast; 

The forest fell before its force, 

The rocks were shiver’d in its course, 
God was not in the blast; 

‘Twas but the whirlwind of his breath, 

Announcing danger, wreck, and death. 


It ceased. The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came, mufiling up the sun. 
When, through the mountain, 
An earthquake thunder’d on; 

The affrighted eagle sprang in air, 

The wolf ran howling from his lair— 
God was not in the ‘storm; 

‘Twas but the rolling of his car, 

The trampling of his steeds from far. 


deep and loud, 


"Twas still again—and nature stood 
And calm’d her ruffled frame; 

When swift from heaven a fiery flood 
To earth devouring came, 

Down to the depths the ocean fled,— 

The sickening sun look’d wan and dead; 
Yet God fill’?d not the flame; 

*Twas but the terror of his eye 

That lighten’d through the troubled sky. 


At last a voice, all still and small, 
Rose sweetly on the ear; 
Yet rose so shrill and clear, that all 
In heaven and earth might hear; 
It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 
It spoke as angels speak above; 
And God himself was there; 
For, oh! it was a FATHER’S voice, 
That bade the trembling heart rejoice. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
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HAT shall we be, and whither shall we go, 
When the last conflict of our life is o’er, 

And we return from wandering to and fro 

To our dear home through heaven’s eternal 
door; 

When we shake off the last dust from our feet, 
When we wipe off the last drop from our brow, 

And our departed friends once more shall greet, 
The hope which cheers and comforts us below? 


What shall we be, when we ourselves shall see, 
Bathed in the flood of everlasting light, 
And from all guilt and sin entirely free, 
Stand pure and blameless in our Maker’s sight: 
No longer from His holy presence driven, 
Conscious of guilt, and stung with inward pain; 
But friends of God and citizens of heaven, 
To join the ranks of His celestial train? 
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What shall we be, when we drink in the sound 
Of heavenly music from the spheres above, 

When golden harps to listening hosts around 
Declare the wonders of redeeming love; 

When far and wide through the resounding air, 
Loud hallelujahs from the ransomed rise, 

And holy incense, sweet with praise and prayer, 
Is wafted to the Highest through the skies? 


What shall we be, when the freed soul can rise 
With unrestrained and bold aspiring flight 
To Him who by His wondrous sacrifice 
Hath opened heaven, and scattered sin’s dark 
night; 
When from the eye of faith the thin veil drops, 
Like wreaths of mist before the morning’s rays, 
And we behold, the end of all our hopes, 
The Son of God in full refulgent blaze? 


OUR DEAD NOT LOST. 


What shall we be, when hand in hand we go 
With blessed spirits risen from the tomb, 

Where streams of living water softly flow, 
And trees still flourish in primeval bloom; 
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Where in perpetual youth no cheek looks old 
By the sharp tooth of cruel time imprest, 


Where no bright eye is dimm’d, no heart grows cold 


No grief, no pain, no death invades the blest? 
CHARLES J. P. SPITTA. 


Viv HY do we mourn? they are not lost! 

ve Beyond the river they have crossed 

Lie realms sublime: 
And on that bright celestial shore 

Our darlings wait the coming o’er 
Of those who have not crossed the tide, 
But linger on the other side 
A little time. 


Lost? No! but saved for evermore, 

With loved ones who have gone before, 
And angels bright. 

Weary and sick, the burden great, 

Their eager spirits could not wait; 

They saw before life’s weary path, 

What strife and tears the journey hath— 
Then saw a light. 


A heavenly light! they saw it gleam 

Across Death’s dull and turbid stream, 
And sang for joy. 

The river dark we saw them brave, 

And disappear far o’er its wave; 

We know they reached the other shore, 

Where hurtful things shall nevermore 
Their peace destroy. 


OUR DEAD NOT LOST: 


Why do we weep? O, never there 

Shall sorrow come, or tears, or care, 
Or death’s fell shade. 

Before the Father’s shining throne, 

Confessed by Christ to be his own, 

They sing, enrobed in spotless white, 

And crowns they wear, whase golden light 
Shall never fade. 


Our selfish sorrows take away, 
O God! until the heavenly day 
Succeeds this night! 
On earth their forms no more we see, 
Though lingering near us they may be: 
But this should tears and grief remove: 
Death makes no breach in hope and love, 
Though it doth smite! 


What though no sound our ears can reach? 
There is a spiritual speech 

Comes from that shore; 
It bids us hope and toil in faith, 
And to the doubting soul it saith: 
“Soon shall ye reach the heavenly plain, 
And see your loved and lost again, 

But lost no more.” 


LGey: 


LL night long we watched the ebbing life, 
As if its flight to stay; 

* Till as the dawn was coming up, 

Our last hope passed away. 


She was the music of our home, 
A day that knew no night, 

The fragrance of our garden bower, 
A thing all smiles and light. 


Above the couch we bent and prayed, 
In the half-lighted room; 

As the bright hues of infant life 
Sank slowly into gloom. 


Each flutter of the pulse we marked, 
Each quiver of the eye; 

To the dear lips our ear we laid, 
To catch the last low sigh. 


We stroked the little sinking cheeks, 
he forehead pale and fair; 

We kissed the small, round, ruby mouth 
For Lucy still was there. 


We fondly smoothed the scattered curls, 
Of her rich golden hair; 


We held the gentle palm in ours, 
For Lucy still was there. 


At last the fluttering pulse stood still, 
The death-frost through her clay 

Stole slowly; and, as morn came up, 
Our sweet flower passed away. 


The form remained; but there was now 
No soul our love to share; 

No warm responding lip to kiss; 
For Lucy was not there. 


Farewell, with weeping hearts we said, 
Child of our love and care! 

And then we ceased to kiss those lips, 
For Lucy was not there. ‘ 


But years are moving quickly past, 
And time will soon be o’er; 

Death shall be swallowed up in life 
On the immortal shore. 


Then shall we clasp that hand once more, 
And smooth that golden hair; 
Then shall we kiss those lips again, 
When Lucy shall be there. 
Rey. Horatius Bonar, D. D. 
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462 THE POOR DYING GIRL. 


THE ELEVEN TEaHoOU 


oi, 
Gx\AINT, and worn, and aged, With a knock unceasing, 
One-stands knocking ata gate, And a cry increasing: 
“ Though no light shines in the casement— “CO my Lord, remember me!’ 


Knocking, though so late. 
It has struck eleven 
In the courts of heaven, 


Still the porter standeth; 
Love-constrained, he standeth near, 


Yet he still doth knock and wait. While the cry increaseth 
Of that love and fear: 
While no answer cometh ‘‘Jesus, look upon me! 
From the heavenly hill, Christ, hast thou foregone me? 
Blessed angels wonder : If I must, I perish here.” 


At his earnest will; 
Hope and fear but quicken 
While the shadows thicken; 
He is knocking, knocking still. 


Faint, the knocking ceaseth; 
Faint the cry and call; 
Is he lost indeed forever— 
Shut without the wall? 


Grim the gate unopened Mighty arms surround him, 
Stands, with bar and lock; Arms that sought and found him, 
Yet, within, the unseen porter Held, withheld, and bore through ail. 


Hearkens to the knock; 
Doing and undoing, 
Faint, and yet pursuing, 
This man’s feet are on the Rock. 


O celestial mansion! 
Open wide the door! 
Crowns and robes of whiteness! 
Stone inscribed before! 


With a cry unceasing, Flocking angels bear them; 
Knocketh, prayeth he: Stretch thy hand and wear them; 
‘Lord, have mercy on me Sit thou down for evermore. 


When I ery to thee;”’ 
Ss ss OS 


vf TEE POOR DYING GRE Is 


ef WENT once to see a dying girl whom the world had roughly treated. She never 
aA had a father, she never knew her mother. Her home had been the poor-house, 
UO) her couch a hospital-cot, and yet, as she had staggered in her weakness there, 
she had picked up a little of the alphabet, enough to spell out the New Testament, and 
she had touched the hem of the Master’s garment, and had learned the new song. And 
I never trembled in the presence of majesty as I did in the majesty of her presence as she 
came near the crossing. ‘Oh, sir!”’ she said, ‘‘God sends his angels. I have read in his 
word: ‘Are they not ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to them who shall be heirs 
of salvation?? And when I am leaning in my cot, they stand about me on this floor; 
and when the heavy darkness comes, and this poor side aches so severely, he comes, for 
he says, ‘Lo, I am with you,’ and I sleep, I rest.’’ Rev. C. H. Fowter, D. D. 


——— 
OO 


FROM “THE NEWCOMES.” 


T the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll and Thomas Newcome’s 
hands outside the bed feebly beat time. And just as the last bell struck, a pecu- 
liarly sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, and 

quickly said, ‘‘Adsum,’’ and fell back. It was the word we used at school, when names 

were called; and lo, he whose heart was as that of a child, had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of the Master. W. M. THackeray. 
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THE ANGEL’S WING. 463 


NE year among the angels, beloved, thou 

Bi hast been, 

na One year has heaven’s white portal shut 

back the sound of sin; 

And yet no voice, no whisper, comes floating down 
from thee, 

To tell us what glad wonder a year of heaven may 
be. 


Our hearts before it listen—the beautiful closed gate; 

The silence yearns around us; we listen and we wait; 

It is thy heavenly birthday; on earth thy lilies 
bloom; 

In thine immortal garland canst find for these no 
room? 


Thou loved’st all things lovely when walking with 
us here; 

Now from the heights of heaven seems earth no 
longer dear? 

We cannot paint thee moving in white-robed state 
afar, 

Nor dream our flower of comfort a cool and distant 
star. 


Heaven is but life made richer; therein can be no 
loss; 

To meet our love and longing thou hast no gulf to 
CTOSS 3 

No adamant between us uprears its rocky screen; 

A veil before us only :—thou hast the light serene. 


2) 


A YEAR IN HEAVEN. 


The veil ’twixt earth and heaven a breath might 


waft aside; 


We breathe one air, beloved; we follow one dear 


Guide; 


Passed into open vision, out of our mist and rain, 
Thou see’st how sorrow blossoms, how peace is won 


from pain. 


And half we feel thee leaning from thy deep calm of 


bliss, 


To say of earth, ‘‘Beloved, how beautiful it is! ‘ 
The lilies in this splendor—the green leaves in this 


dew; 


Oh! earth is also heaven, with God’s light clothed 


anew!’ 


Because we know thee near us and nearer still to 


Him 


Who fills the cup of being with glory to the brim, 
We will not stain with grieving our fair, tho’ fainter 


light, 


But cling to thee in spirit as if thou wert in sight. 


And as in waves of beauty the swift years come and 


go, 


Upon celestial currents our deeper life shall flow, 
Hearing, from that sweet country where blighting 


never caine, 


Love chime the hours immortal, in earth and Heaven 


the same. 
Lucy LARCOM. 


THE ANGEL’S WING. 


There is a German superstition, that when a sudden silence takes place in a company, an angel at that moment makes 
a circuit around them, and the first person who breaks the silence is supposed to have been touched by the 
wing of the seraph. For the purpose of poetry, I thought two persons preferable to many in illus- 


HEN by the evening’s quiet light 
we There sit two silent lovers, 
They say, while in such tranquil plight, 
An angel round them hovers: 
And further still old legends tell— 
The first who breaks the silent spell, 
To say soft and pleasing thing, 
Hath felt the passing angel’s wing. 


Thus, a musing minstrel stray’d 

By the summer ocean, 
Gazing on a lovely maid, 

With a bard’s devotion: 
Yet his love he never spoke, 
Till now the silent spell he broke, 
The hidden fire to flame did spring, 
Fanned by the passing angel’s wing. 


trating this very beautiful superstition. 


I have loved thee well and long, 
With love of heaven’s own making! 
This is not a poet’s song, 
But a true heart’s speaking: 
I will love thee, still untired! 
He felt—he spoke—as one inspired— 
The words did from truth’s fountain spring 
Unwakened by the angel’s wing! 


Silence o’er the maiden fell, 

Her beauty lovelier making, 
And by her blush, he knew full well 

The dawn of love was breaking: 
It came like sunshine o’er his heart! 
He felt that they should never part— 
He spoke—and, oh! the lovely thing 
Had felt the passing angel’s wing. 

SAMUEL LOVER. 


EAR friend, far off, my lost desire, 
So far; so near in woe and weal: 
O loved the most, when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher; 


Known and unknown: human, divine: 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye: 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 

Mine, mine, forever, ever mine; 


Strange friend, past, present, and to be: 
Love deeplier, darklier understood: 
Behold, I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee. 


Thy voice is on the rolling air: 
I hear thee where the waters run; 


oe eS 


HEAVEN! SWEET HEAVEN! 


TOCA FRIENDJIN HEAVEN: 


Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


What art thou then? I cannot guess; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less: 


My love involves the love before: 

My love is vaster passion now; 

Though mixed with God and Nature thou, 
I see to love thee more and more. 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh: 
I have thee still, and I rejoice: 
I prosper, circled with thy voice: 
I shall not lose thee though I die. 
TENNYSON. 


HEAVEN! SWEET HEAVEN! 


g 
2 


i rest, 
Where eyes that could see not rejoice in the light, 
And beggars made princes are walking in white. 


O, Heaven! sweet Heaven! the mansion of Love, 

Where Christ in His beauty shines forth from 
above, 

The Lainb with His sceptre, to charm and control, 

And Love is the sea that encircles the whole. 


Where holiness robes in its garments so fair 
The great multitude that is worshipping there. 


O, Heaven! sweet Heaven! where music ne’er dies, 
But rich pealing anthems of glory arise, 
Where saints with one feeling of rapture are stirred, 
And loud hallelujahs forever are heard. 


O, Heaven! sweet Heaven! where friends never 
part, 

But cords of true friendship bind firmly the heart, 

Where farewell shall nevermore fall on the ear, 


Nor eyes that have sorrowed be dimmed with a 


O, Heaven! sweet Heaven! where purity reigns, tear. 
Where error disturbs not, and sin never stains, EDWIN H. NEVIN. 


Lia OL Oats, 


To me there is an inexpressible sweetness in the thought that our friends who are 
asleep in Jesus may not be so distant from us as we had perhaps conceived. Should this 
be irreconcileable with the idea of confinement in a separate place, in expectation of the 
Resurrection, then will I give up that idea for the sake of this. To think that not only 
are we ministered to by God’s angelic agents, and compassed about with that vast cloud 
of Old Testament witnesses of whom the Apostle makes mention, but that our own dear 
friends, a sainted mother or wife, for example, or a loving father, may be also with us in 
our sleeping and in our waking hours, suggesting thoughts—for aught I know—of purity 
and peace, oh! what harm can there be in that belief? Men may call it the romance, 
the enthusiasm, the exaggeration of religion, if they will. I do not think any will 
dare to call it ‘‘superstition.’’ Rev. W. H. Coorrr, D. D. 
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THE MORNING GLORY. 


*¢/ HO knows but on their sleep may rise 
o7ef Such light as never heaven let through 
To lighten earth from Paradise? 


No storm, we know, may change the blue 
Soft heaven that haply death descries; 
No tears, like these in ours, bedew 


The little eyes. 
* * * * * * 


Angel by name love called him, seeing so fair 
The sweet small frame; 

Meet to be called, if ever man’s child were, 
Angel by name. 
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WHO KNOWS? 


Rose-bright and warm from heayen’s own heart he 
came, 
And might not bear 
The cloud that covers earth’s wan face with 
shame. 


His little light of life was all too rare 
And soft a flame; 
Heaven yearned for him till angels hailed him 
there 
Angel by name. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 
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THE MORNING GLORY. 


Her little face looked out beneath, so full of 
love and light, 
So lit as with a sunrise, that we could only say, 
She is the morning-glory true, and her poor types 
are they. 


EK wreathed about our darling’s head the 
fae morning-glory bright, 


So always, from that happy time, we called her by 
their name, 
And very fitting did it seem, for sure as morning 


came, 
Behind her cradle-bars she smiled to catch the first 
faint ray, 
As from the trellis smiles the flower, and opens to 
the day. 


But not so beautiful they rear their airy cups of 
blue, 


As turned her sweet eyes to the light, brimmed 


with sleep’s tender dew, 

And not so close their tendrils fine round their 
supports are thrown, 

As those dear arms whose outstretched plea clasped 
all hearts to her own. 


We used to think how she had come, even as comes 
the flower, 

The last and perfect added gift to crown love’s 
morning hour, 


And how in her was imaged forth the love we could 
not say, 

As on the little dewdrops round shines back the 
beart of day. 


We never could have thought, O God, that she must 
wither up, 

Almost before a day was flown, like the morning- 
glory’s cup; 

We never thought to see her droop her fair and noble 
head, 

Till she lay stretched before our eyes, wilted and 
cold and dead. 


The morning-glory’s blossoming will soon be coming 
round, 

We see their rows of heart-shaped leaves uprising 
from the ground, 

The tender things the winter killed, renew again 
their birth, 

But the glory of our morning has passed away from 
earth. 


O earth! in vain our aching eyes stretch over thy 
green plain, 

Too harsh thy dews, too gross thine air, her spirit to 
sustain; 

But up in groves of Paradise, full surely we shall see 

Our morning-glory, beautiful, twine round our dear 


Lord’s knee. 
Maria W. LOWELL. 
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O HEARTS that break, and give no sign, 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 

Till Death pours out his cordial wine, 
Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing presses; 
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If singing breath or echoing chord, 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 
O. W. HOLMES. 


466 THE UPWARD PROCESSION. 


FROM -MISS ‘GILBERT’s CARER. 


AMIE, the little sufferer, dies. The first shock past, there was to be no repining. 
Arthur had gone down into the deep waters of grief with the little foundered 
bark, but had risen and laid hold on the Life-boat. The sea still tossed beneath 

him, and rent and broken affections were strewn upon its surface, but heaven was blue 

above him and full of stars! I thank God for little Jamie, said Arthur. His feet were 
taken from him here, that mine might be trained to walk in the way of righteousness. 

His hands were palsied that mine might be taught to give themselves in service to the 

weak and helpless. His body was racked with pain that I might drink deeply of the cup 

of self-denial, but the little misshapen body which we saw to-day, shall rise in immortal 
beauty and power. Then shall I have him in my arms again, and then shall we, his lips 
unsealed, thank God together! J. G. Houuann. 
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THEVUPWARD PROCESSION: 


ay ites from Abel to Abraham; from him to Malachi; from Christ to John, and from 
: uu ue John till now, what a mighty stream of the Lord’s saints have been sweeping 

js onwards and upwards from amongst every kindred and tongue and nation under 
Heaven! And they will all be there. Oh, what a mighty phalanx of patriarchs and 
prophets, apostles and evangelists, martyrs and confessors shall we behold, my brethren, 
when we get to Heaven; and what mighty volumes of praise shall roll upwards from that 
vast throng, to the throne of God! ‘Timid women who for Christ alone were valiant; 
strong-minded, noble men, who endured reproach and contumely in the Master’s cause, 
and thought not even their lives dear unto them, if only by their sacrifice they might 
finish their course acceptably and win their crown, oh, what hosts of these shall we behold! 
Confessors of whom the world was not worthy! True men and women who endured with 
patience all that the ingenuity of the wicked, prompted by Satan, could do to their hurt— 
all the fiery darts that could be hurled against them: those barbed arrows of calumny, 
detraction and persecution that must bring the quivering flesh away whenever you would 
extract them ! 

There shall we see crowds from the poor and despised of earth—those who slept upon 
wretched pallets, dwelt in miserable hovels, who day by day ate the bread of poverty, and 
by night watered their couch with tears, but whose sins were washed away in the ocean 
of the Redeemer’s blood—their hearts steadfast with God. There we shall see the 
afflicted and distressed, though no longer sick; the forlorn and the friendless; the 
despised and the outcast, but not of God—men and women who waded through the 
waters and forced their way through the fires to reach their crown, or who endured the 
biting pangs of penury and want, rather than accept the glittering wages, together with 


the dread retributions of sin. Rev. W. H. Coornr, D. D. 
Ge —-g._4 a ) 
THEY PURESSOUL, 
HEN a soul is found sincerely pure, - Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
fe A thousand liveried angels lackey her, Begins to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt; The unpolluted temple of the soul, 
And, in clear dream and solemn vision, And turn it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear ; Till all be made immortal. 


JOHN MILTON. 


FROM “THE AINEID.” 


HE little feet that never trod 

Earth, never strayed in field or street, 

What hand leads upward back to God 
The little feet? 


A rose in June’s most honeyed heat, 
When life makes keen the kindling sod, 
Was not so soft and warm and sweet. 


Their pilgrimage’s period 

A few swift moons have seen complete 

Since mother’s hands first clasped and shod 
The little feet. 


The little hands that never sought 
Earth’s prizes, worthless all as sands, 
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Debby > DEATH: 


What gift has death, God’s servant, brought 
The little hands? 


We ask; but love’s self silent stands. 
Love, that lends eyes and wings to thought 
To search where death’s dim heaven expands. 


Ere this, perchance, though love know naught, 
Flowers fill them, grown in lovelier lands, 
Where hands of guiding angels caught 

The little hands. 


The little eyes that never knew 

Light other than of dawning skies, 

What new life now lights up anew 
The little eyes? 
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VENTURED so far as to send forth my 
voice through the darkness, 

Filling the streets with my shouts and sor- 
rowful calls for Creusa, 

While I again and again redoubled my cries to no 
purpose. 

As on this endless search in wild frenzy I roamed 
*mid the city’s 

Dwellings, the shade of Creusa herself and her sor- 
rowful phantom 

Seemed to present herself to me, but larger than 
here we had known her. 

I was astonished, my hair stood erect, and all utter- 
ance failed me. 

Then with these words she addressed me, thus seek- 
ing to banish my troubles: 

‘Why do you so much delight to give your sad grief 
this indulgence, 

O my sweet husband? °’Tis but by the will of the 
gods that this happens; 

It is not fated to take your Creusa from here as com- 
panion, 

Nor does the ruler, who sits upon lofty Olympus, 
permit it. 

Tedious exile is yours; vast seas must be plowed by 
your vessels; 

You are to see the Hesperian land, where the Lydian 


Tiber 


Meeting of Auneas with the shade of his wife Creusa. 


Flows with its gentle current through fields abound- 
ing in heroes; 

There will propitious times and a kingdom be yours, 
and a royal 

Bride be your portion; dispel, then, your tears for 
beloved Creusa! 

Now the proud seats, where the Myrmidons dwell, 
or the Dolopes, never 

Shall I behold, or go as the slave of the high 
Grecian matrons— 

I, a Dardanian, daughter-in-law of Venus, fair god- 
dess; 

But of the gods the great mother upon these shores 
has detained me. 

Now farewell, and preserve for our common son 
your affection.” 

She afterspeaking these words, as in tears I stood 
there with many 

Things that I wished to say, into thin air faded and 
left me. 

Thrice I endeavored to throw my arms round the 
neck of my loved one; 

Thrice my vainly extended hands her image eluded, 

Like the light winds, or most like the fleeting forms 
of a vision. 


TRANSLATED BY GEORGE HOWLAND. 
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THE noblest domes, the haughtiest palaces, 
That know not Piety, have open gates, 
Where Misery may enter at her will. 


But from the threshold of the poorest hut, 

Where she sits smiling, Sorrow passes by, 

And owns the spell that robs her of her sting. 
Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 
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DY 


MY CHILD. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 


BOU Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night froma deep dream of 
peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold: 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou??? The vision raised its head, 

And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘‘T’he names of those who love the Lord.”’ 


‘‘And is mine one?” said Abou. ‘‘Nay, not so,”’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, ‘‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.”’ 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed : 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 
; LEIGH HUNT. 
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MYC rie: 


A, cannot think him dead! 
His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair; 
( Yet when my eyes, now dim 
With tears I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes—he is not there! 


I walk my parlor fioor, 
And through the open door 
I hear a footfall on the chamber stair; 
I’m stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call, 
And then bethink me that—he is not there! 


I tread the crowded street; 

A satcheled lad I meet, 

| With the same beaming eyes and colored hair, 
And, as he’s running by, 
Follow him with my eye, 

Searcely believing that—he is not there! 


I know his face is hid 
Under the coffin lid; 
Closed are his eyes, cold is his forehead fair; 
My hand that marble felt; 
O’er it in prayer I knelt; 
Yet my heart whispers that—he is not there! 


I cannot make him dead! 
When passing by the bed 
So long watched over with parental care, 
My spirit and my eye 
Seek him inquiringly, 
Before the thought comes that—he is not there! 


When, at the cool, gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake, 
With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up, with joy, 
To Him who gave my boy; 
Then comes the sad thought that—he is not there! 


When at the day’s calm close, 
Before we seek repose, 
I’m with his mother, offering up our prayer; 
Whate’er I may be saying, 
I am in spirit praying 
For our boy’s spirit, though—he is not there! 


Not there!—Where, then, is he? 
The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear; 
The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast-off dress, 
Is but his wardrobe locked;—he is not there! 


He lives!—In all the past 
He lives; nor, to the last, 
Of seeing him again will I despair; 
In dreams I see him now, 
And on his angel brow 
I see it written—‘‘Thou shalt see me there!”’ 


Yes, we all live to God! 
Father, Thy chastening rod 
So help us, Thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That in the spirit-land, 
Meeting at Thy right hand, 
’T will be our heaven to find that—he is there! 
JOHN PIERPONT. 
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HAVEN is above all yet: there sits a Judge 
That no king can corrupt. 
‘“MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 


HEAVEN: the Book of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read his wondrous works. 
MILTON. 


A VOICE FROM AFAR. 469 


FROM THOMAS CARLYLE’S REPLY TO R. W. EMERSON. 


On the death of his little son. Written March 28th, 1842. 


<{ Y Dear Frienp: This is heavy news that you send me; the heaviest outward 
bereavement that can befall a man has overtaken you. Your calm tone of deep, 
quiet sorrow, coming in on the rear of poor, trivial worldly businesses, all 
punctually dispatched and recorded too, as if the Higher and Highest had not been busy 
with you, tells me asad tale. What can we say in these cases? There is nothing to be 
said,—nothing but what the wild son of Ishmael and every thinking heart from of old 
have learned to say: ‘‘God is great. He is terrible and stern; but we know also He is 
good.’’ ‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’’ Your bright little boy, chief of 
your possessions here below, is rapt away from you; but of very truth he is with God, 
even as we that yet live are,—and surely in the way that was best for him, and for you, 
and for all of us. Poor Lidian Emerson, poor mother! To her I have no word. Such 
poignant, unspeakable grief, I believe, visits no creature as that of a mother bereft of her 
child. The poor sparrow in the bush affects one with pity, mourning for its young; how 
much more the human soul of one’s friend! I cannot bid her be of comfort, for there is 
as yet no comfort. May good influences watch over her, bring her some assuagement. 
As the Hebrew David said: ‘*We shall go to him, he will not return to us.”” * * © J 
lead a strange life, full of sadness, of solemnity, not without a kind of blessedness. 1 
say it is right and fitting that one be left entirely alone now and then, alone with on»: 
own griefs and sins, with the mysterious ancient earth around one, the everlasting heaven 
over one, and what one can make of these. Poor rustic businesses, subletting of farms, 
disposal of houses, household goods; these strangely intervene, like matter upon spirit, 
every day ;—wholesome this too, perhaps. It is many years since I have stood so in close 
contact face to face with the reality of earth, with its haggard ugliness, its divine beauty, 
its depths of death and of life. Yesterday, one of the stillest Sundays, I sat long by the 
side of the swift river Nith; sauntered among woods all vocal only with rooks and pairing 
birds. The hills are often white with snow-powder, black, brief spring-tempests rush 
fiercely down from them, and then again the sky looks forth with a pale, pure brightness, 
like eternity from behind time. The sky, when one thinks of it, is always blue, pure, 
changeless azure ; rains and tempests are only for the little dwellings where men abide. 
Let us think of this too. Think of this, thou sorrowing mother! Thy boy has escaped 


many showers. 
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A VOICE FROM AFAR. 
Weep not for me;— Of whispered sounds the tale complete, 
‘ Be blithe as wont, nor tinge with gloom Low prayers and music sweet. 


Oy The stream of love that circles home, 
: Light hearts and free! 
Joy in the gifts Heaven’s bounty lends; 
Nor miss my face, dear friends! 


A sea before 
The Throne is spread :—its pure still glass, 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 

We, on its shore, 


I still am near;— Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
Watching the smiles I prized on earth; God’s knowledge, and are blessed. 
Your converse mild, your blameless mirth; ARCHBISHOP NEWMAN. 


Now, too, I hear 


470 A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


FROM A LETTER OF R..W..EMERSON TO THOMAS 
CAREVIER: 


On the death of his little son. Written in March, 1842. 


¢y Dear Frrenp: You should have had this letter and these messages by the last 
steamer; but when it sailed my son, a perfect little boy of five years and three 
months, had ended his earthly life. You can never sympathize with me; you 
can never know how much of me such a young child can take away. A few weeks ago 
I accounted myself a very rich man, and now the poorest of all. What would it avail to 
tell you anecdotes of a sweet and wonderful boy, such as we solace and sadden ourselves 
with at home every morning and evening? From a perfect health and as happy a life 
and as happy influences as ever child enjoyed, he was hurried out of my arms in three 
short days by scarlatina. We have two babes yet,—one a girl of three years, and one 
girl of three months and a week, but a promise like that boy’s I shall never see. How 
often I have pleased myself that one day I should send to you this Morning Star of mine, 
and stay at home so gladly behind such a representative. { dare not fathom the Invisible 
and Untold to inquire what relations to my departed ones I yet sustain. Lidian, the poor 
Lidian, moans at home by day and by night. You too will grieve for us, afar. 


GS aos ef) 
AS DREAM OF BAVEN: 


FEW nights after sister Beatrice died I had a dream, in which I seemed to see 
her entering into heaven. Robed and veiled in white, I saw her slowly 
ascending the way to the gates of the City. Her head and her eyes were cast on 

the ground, and she did not seem to dare to look up at the pearly gates, even to see if 

they were open or closed. But two angels, the gentlest spirits in heaven, came out and 
met her, and each taking one of her hands, led her silently inside, like a penitent child. 

And, as she éntered, the harps and songs within seemed to be hushed to music soft as the 

dreamy murmur of a summer noon. Still she did not look up, but passed through the 

golden streets with her hands trustingly folded in the hands of the angels, until she stood 
before the throne. Then from the throne came a Voice which said, ‘‘Beatrice, it is I; be 

not afraid.’? And when she heard that voice, a quiet smile beamed over her face like a 

glory, and, for the first time, she raised her eyes; and, sinking at His feet, murmured, 

‘“‘Home!’’ And it seemed to me as if that one word from the low, trembling voice, 

vibrated through every harp in heaven; and from countless voices ringing as happy 

children’s, and tender as a mother’s, came back, in a tide of love and music, the words, 


‘¢Welcome Home!’’ Mrs. CHARLES. 
Q-« Se —>»®) 


NEAR_TO "THE ENFINITE. 


On the assassination of President Lincoln. 


vail that separates mortals and immortals, time from eternity, and men from 
their God, that they can almost hear the beating, and feel the pulsations of the 
infinite. Through such a time has this nation passed from the field of honor through 
that thin vail to the presence of God, and when at last its parting folds admitted that mar- 
tyred President to the company of the dead heroes of the Republic, the nation stood so near 
the vail that the whispers of God were heard by the children of men.—James A. GARFIELD. 


OCCEHEADIONS OF HEAVEN. 
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And they sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb, saying, Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints.—Rev. 15:3. 

Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
the temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them.—Rev.7:16. 

And L heard as tt were the voice of a great multitude, and the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord 


God omnipotent reigneth.—Rev. 19:6. 
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ND at Oriel’s signal came 

My father, bearing in his hand a harp 
’ Of simplest form, but manifold in tones 
Of musical modulations without end, 
And gave it to me, saying, ‘Take it; my son; 

It is Heaven’s workmanship, and made for thee.”’ 
I took it, nothing loth; and, though on earth 
In lute or harp my skill was nothing, then 
Immediately I felt the tremulous strings 
Responsive to my every thought, as when 


HARPS IN HEAVEN. 


The wind in sportive or in pensive mood 

Wakens Molian music. Strung it was 

And pitch’d in most mysterious unison 

With my heart’s sympathies; for when I laid 

My fingers on its airy chords, straightway 

My very soul gush’d forth in melody, 

The harp and harper vibrating in tune; 

While words, like echoes of an old refrain 

That heard in ch.ldhood, haunts our riper years, 

Broke in heaven’s music from my lips. 
EpwarkbD H. BICKERSTETH. 
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A HOME IN HEAVEN. 


HOME in heaver! what a joyful thought, 

i, As the poor man toils in his weary lot! 
NO) His heart opprest, and with anguish driven, 
From his home below, to his home in heaven. 


A home in heaven! as the sufferer lies 

On his bed of pain, and uplifts his eyes 

To that bright home; what a joy is given, 

With the blessed thought of his home in heaven. 


A home in heaven! when our pleasures fade, 
And our wealth and fame in the dust are laid; 
And strength decays, and our health is riven, 
We are happy still with our home in heaven. 


A home ‘in heaven! when the faint heart bleeds; 
By the Spirit’s stroke, for its evil deeds; 


Oh! then what bliss in that heart forgiven, 
Does the hope inspire of a home in heaven. 


A home in heaven! when our friends are fled 
To the cheerless gloom of the mouldering dead; 
We wait in hope on the promise given; 

We will meet up there in our home in heaven. 


A home in heaven!: when the wheel is broke, 

And the golden bowl by the terror-stroke; 

When life’s bright sun sinks in death’s dark even, 
We will then fly up to our home in heaven. 


Our home in heaven! oh, the glorious home! 

And the Spirit, joined with the bride, says “eome!” 

Come, seek His face, and your sins forgiven, 

And rejoice in hope of your home in heaven! 
WILLIAM HUNTER. 
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472 ANGEL CHOIRS ON HIGH ARE SINGING. 


NEARER 


That bears me still mine own allotted task! 

Nearer my rest! the clouds roll swift away, 

And nought remains, O, Lord, for me to 
ask. 


If I but bear unflinchingly life’s pain, 

And humbly lay it at thy feet divine, 

Then shall I see each loss a hidden gain, 

And thy sweet mercy through the darkness shine! 


Nearer my rest! the long, long weary hours 
Had well-nigh gained the victory o’er my soul; 
Thy mercy, falling soft like summer showers, 
Upheld me, fainting near the victor’s goal. 


Nearer my rest, and as I journey on, 
Grant me, dear Lord (my angel-guides to be, 


MY ei ioS lt 


To keep and help me ere that rest be won), 
Patience, and Faith, and blessed Purity! 


Patience,—that I may never sink dismayed, 

However dark and drear may seem the road; 

Patience,—though doubt, though every cross that’s 
laid 

Upon my heart,—nor sink beneath the load. 


Faith,—that e’en though to mortal eyes be hidden 
The reason why this life be oft opprest, 

I only do, with childlike trust, as bidden, 

And leave to. Thee, confidingly, the rest! 


And Purity,—O, Godlike attribute! 

Be thou my standard, shield, and armor bright; 

Without thee no tree beareth worthy fruit,— 

These three, O Lord! to lead me through the night! 
MARIAN LONGFELLOW. 
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ANGEL: CHOIRS ON HiGH ARE SINGING 


“Astant angelorum chori, 
Laudes cantant Creatori, 
Regem cernunt in decore, 
Aman* corde, laudant ore.” 


NGEL choirs on high are singing, 
To the Lord their praises bringing, 
NEP Yielding Him in royal beauty 

ve Heart and voice, in love and duty; 
Waving wings the throne surrounding, 
Timbrels, harps, and bells are sounding. 
See their heavenly vestments glisten; 

To their heavenly music listen: 

Hear them, by the Godhead staying, 
Holy, holy, holy, saying. 


None that grieveth or complaineth 
In that heavenly land remaineth: 
Every voice, in concord joining, 
Holy praise’to God combining. 
Holy love their minds disposeth; 
Heavenly light to all discloseth 
Blessed Three in God united. 


_ Seraphs worshipping delighted, 


Sweet affection overflowing; 
Cherubim their reverence showing, 
Bowing low, their pinions folding, 
God’s majestic throne beholding. 

Oh, what fair and heavenly region! 
Oh, what bright and glorious legion! 
Saints and angels all excelling, 

In that glorious city dwelling, 

Which in rest divine reposeth, 

And sweet light and peace discloseth. 

Every one who there resideth 

Clad in purity abideth; 

Charity their spirits joining, 

Firm in unity combining; 

Toil nor ignorance undergoing, 

Trouble nor temptation knowing; 

Always health and joy undying 

To them every good supplying. 
TRANSLATED BY ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. 
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Wuy has God ‘broken up the solid material of the universe into innumerable 
little globes, and swung each of them into the centre of an impassable solitude of 


29 


space, 


unless it be to train up in the various spheres: separate households for, final 


union as a single diversified family in the boundless spiritual world.—Isaac Taytor. 


THEY KEEP THE JOYOUS JUBILEE. 473 


HOW SHOULD WE REJOICE. 


tow should we rejoice,’’ says Sir Robt. Hall, ‘in the prospect of spending a 

ze blissful eternity with those whom we loved on earth; of seeing them emerge 
from the ruins of the tomb and the deeper ruins of the fall, me only un- 
injured, but refined and perfected, ‘with every tear wiped from their eyes,’ standing 
before the throne of God and the Lamb, ‘in white robes and palms in their hands, crying 
with a loud voice, Salvation to God that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for 
ever and ever!’ What delight will it afford to renew the sweet counsel we have taken 
together, to recount the toils of combat and the labor of the way, and to approach, not 
the house, but the throne of God in company, in order to join in the symphonies of 
heavenly voices, and lose ourselves amid the splendor and fruition of the beatific vision !”’ 
Dr. Dick supposes that the soul may find endless employment in beholding ‘‘those magnifi- 
cent displays which will be exhibited of the extent, the magnitude, the motions, the 
mechanism, the scenery, the inhabitants, and the general constitution of other systems, 
and the general arrangement and order of the universal system comprehended under the 
government of the Almighty.”’ 
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PRY She Ee Pe Cr heJd.OyYOUS JUBILEE. 


AS JuSRCH of the ever-living God, No more a lily among thorns, 


The Father’s gracious choice, Weary and faint and few; 
Amid the voices of this earth But countless as the stars of heaven, 
How feeble is thy voice! Or as the early dew. 
Not many rich or noble called, Then entering th’ eternal halls, 
Not many great or wise; In robes of victory, 
They whom God makes His kings and priests That mighty multitude shall keep 
Are poor in human eyes. The joyous jubilee. 
But the chief Shepherd comes at length; Unfading palms they bear aloft; 
Their feeble days are over, Unfaltering songs they sing; 
No more a handful in the earth, Unending festival they keep, 
A little flock no more. In presence of the King. 


HORATIUS BONAR. 
See 4 


ACTIVITY ING HEAVEN. 


tie COULD hardly wish to enter heaven did I believe its inhabitants were idly to sit 
by purling streams, fanned by balmy airs. Heaven, to be a place of happiness, 

2 must bea place of activity. Has the far-reaching mind of Newton ceased its 
profound investigations? Has David hung up his harp as useless as the dusty arms in 
Westminster Abbey? Has Paul, glowing aay God-like enthusiasm, ceased itinerating 
the universe of God? Are Belen and Cyprian, and Edwards, and Payson, and Rua 
idling away eternity ia mere psalm-singing? Heaven is a place of restless activity, the 
abode of never-tiring thought. David a Isaiah will sweep nobler and loftier strains in 
eternity, and the minds of the saints, unclogged by cumbersome clay, will forever feast 


on the banquet of rich and glorious thought. H. W. BeErEcuer. 


A474 WORSHIP IN HEAVEN. 


THE NEW SONG. 


know just who wrote it or how, but it will be a glorious song. I suppose the 
singing we have here on earth will be nothing compared with the songs of that 
upper world. Do you know the principal thing we are told we are going to do in heaven 
is singing, and that is why men ought to sing down here. We ought to begin to sing 
here so that it won’t come strange when we get to heaven. I pity the professed Christian 
who has not a song in his heart—who never feels like singing. It seems to me if we are 
truly children of God, we will want to sing about it. And so, when we get there, we 
can’t help shouting out the loud hallelujahs of heaven. Dal Moo 


WORSHIP IN HEAVEN: 


ART of the felicity of the saints in heaven shall consist in the worship of God. 

And who would wish it otherwise? Could we find a man who would exclude 
from his idea of this place of blessedness, the eternal, ceaseless worship of his 
God, I would deny to him all claim to a single ennobling thought: that by itself would 
prove his total want of preparation for the kingdom of God. But it is not so; the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and to that they shall bring the homage of their hearts, and the 
tribute of their praises. So in the tabernacle of old; the sin-offerings, the peace-offerings, 
the thank-offerings, were all brought there; and with a variety of instruments and voices 
the praises of God were there sung. There, especially, were sung the songs which the 
sweet psalmist received from the inspiring Spirit: songs, indeed, containing ‘‘thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,”’ and which to our own day retain all their animation 
and power. It was this which made David say, ‘‘A day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand. I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than dwell in the tents 
of wickedness.’’ And, when distant from it, he envied even the birds which found shelter 
in the sanctuary, were covered by its shadow and cheered by its sounds. And have we 
not felt the inspiration of worship ourselves? Wherever God is devoutly adored, feelings 

at once the strongest and the richest are called forth, from 

“The speechless awe which dares not move, 
And all the silent heaven of love,”’ 

to the thanksgivings which break from a heart overcharged with its grateful recollections. 
These are the feelings which are to be brightened and perfected in heaven. The 
worship there shall be ceaseless and eternal; and it is an interesting view of it, that it 
shall be all praise. No prayer shall,be here, for there shall be no sense of want; all is 
praise, for all is manifestation and light; all is praise, for all is triumph; all is praise, for 
all is blessedness and enjoyment. Whatever the feeling, praise, eternal praise, is the 
expression of it, from the breathing whisper of adoring love which flits through the 
prostrate ranks of the redeemed, to the full chorus of praise, the high, the universal shout 
of glory, and honor, and blessing, to him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb 


forever. 
Rev. Ricuarp Watson. 
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PALMS OF GLORY, RAIMENT WHITE. 


WHAT SONGS SHALL WE SING. 


HAT songs shall we sing on that ever- 
green shore 


ba 


! Where the blessed in Jesus unite? 
‘Hymns of praise to the Prince whom the 
angels adore; 
Hymns of praise with seraphic delight.” 


What robes shall we wear on that evergreen shore 
Where the blessed in harmony sing? 

‘The robes of the glorified, gleaming all o’er 
With the brightness that shines from the King.” 


What flowers shall we cull on that evergreen shore 
Where the blessed in bright raiments rove? 


——-- - —° 


‘‘Red roses and lilies that fade nevermore, 
Breathing bliss through the gardens of love.” 


What friends shall we greet on that evergreen shore 
Where the blessed find blossoms so fair? 
‘The loved ones of Jesus, who have passed on be- 
fore, 
In rapture to welcome us there.”’ 


What home shall we see on that evergreen shore 
Where the blessed meet those they loved here? 
“The mansions of beauty, with love-light in store, 

Where the King wipes away every tear.” 
Evias NASON. 


J 
LMS of glory, raiment bright, 
Crowns that never fade away, 


Priests and kings and conquerors they. 
Yet the conquerors bring their palms 

To the Lamb amidst the throne, 
And proclaim, in joyful psalms 

Victory through His cross alone. 


Kings for harps their crowns resign, 
Crying as they strike the chords, 

“Take the kingdom—it is Thine, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 
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PALMS OF GLORY, RAIMENT WHITE. 


Round the altar, priests confess, 
If their robes are white as snow, 
*Twas the Savior’s righteousness, 
And His blood that made them so. 


Who are these? On earth they dwelt, 
Sinners once of Adam’s race; 
Guilt and fear, and suffering felt, 
But were saved by sovereign grace. 
They were mortal, too, like us; 
Ah, when we like them must die, 
May our souls, translated thus, 
Triumph, reign, and shine on high. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


HE SENDS THEM TO AND FRO. 


ND is there care in heaven? and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures 
‘base, 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is:—else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts; But O! th’ exceeding grace 
Of Highest God that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works of mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe? 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

‘To come to succor us that succor want! 
How do they with golden pinions cleave 

The yielding skies, like flying pursuivant. 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 

And all for love and nothing for reward; 

O why should Heavenly God to men have such 

regard! 
SPENSER. 
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A smmiitupE drawn from the resurrection, to foreshadow the restoration of the 
people of Israel, would never have been employed unless the resurrection itself were be- 
lieved to be a fact of future occurrence; for no one thinks of confirming what is uncer- 
tain by what has no existence. JEROME. 
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476 INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN HEAVEN. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN HEAVEN. 


ie fa HOPE you'll pardon me, ma’am, for repeating it, but Clotildy said that you told 
as her she should have a piauna in heaven. EAE ma’am! ”’ 
NG “*T certainly did,’’ she said quietly. 

“You did? Well now, I didn’t believe it, nor I wouldn’t believe it, till I’d asked you! 
I thought it wasn’t more than fair that I should ask you, before repeating it, you know. 
It’s none of my business, Mrs. Forceythe, any more than that I take a general interest in 
the spiritooal welfare of the youth of our Sabbath school; but I am very much surprised! 
I am very much surprised ! 

‘‘T am surprised that you should be, Deacon Quirk. Do you believe that God would 
take a poor little disappointed girl like Clo, who has been all her life here forbidden the 
enjoyment of a perfectly innocent taste, and keep her in His happy heaven eternal years 
without finding means to gratify it? I don’t.” 

“T tell Clotildy I don’t see what she wants of a piauna-forte,’’ observed ‘*Clotildy’s’’ 
uncle, sententiously. ‘‘She can go to singin’ school, and she’s been in the choir ever 
since I have, which is six years come Christmas. Besides, I don’t think it’s our place to 
speckylate on the mysteries of the heavenly sphere. My wife told her that she mustn’t 
believe any such things as that, which were very irreverent, and contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, and Clo went home crying. She said: ‘It was so pretty to think about.’ It is 
very easy to impress these delusions of fancy on the young.”’ 

“Pray, Deacon Quirk,’’ said Aunt Winifred, leaning earnestly forward in the car- 
riage, ‘‘will you tell me what there is ‘irreverent’ or ‘unscriptural’ in the idea that there 
will be instrumental music in heaven ?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ replied the Deacon, after some consideration, ‘‘come to think of it, there 
will be harps, I suppose. Harpers harping with their harps on the sea of glass. But I 
don’t believe there will be any piaunas. It’s a dreadfully material way to talk about that 
glorious world, to my thinking.’’ 

‘“‘T wish you could show me wherein a harp is less ‘material’ than a piano, perhaps I 
should agree with you.”’ 

Deacon Quirk looked rather nonplussed for a minute. 

‘©What do you suppose people will do in heaven?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Glorify God,’’ said the Deacon, promptly recovering himself,—‘‘glorify God, and 
sing Worthy the Lamb! We shall be clothed in white robes, with palms in our hands, 
and bow before the Great White Throne. We shall be engaged in such employments as 
befit sinless creatures in a spiritual state of existence.’’ 

‘“Now, Deacon Quirk,’’ replied Aunt Winifred, looking him over from head to foot, 
—old straw hat, calico shirt, blue overalls, and cow-hide boots, coarse, work-worn hands, 
and ‘‘narrow forehead braided tight,’’—‘‘just imagine yourself, will you? taken out of 
this life this minute, as you stand here in your potato field (the deacon changed his posi- 
tion with evident uneasiness), and put into another life,—not anybody else, but your- 
self, just as you left this spot,—and do you honestly think that you should be happy to 
go and put on a white dress and sing ina choir, with a green branch in one hand and a 
singing-book in the other, and sing and pray, and never do anything but sing and pray, 
this year, next year, and every year forever?”’ 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS: ‘“‘THE Gates AJsaR.”’ 


REST IN HEAVEN. 
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There remaineth, therefore, a rest to the people of God.—Heb. 4:9. 

Lhey shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters; and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.—Rev. 7:17. 

And there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain: for the former things are passed away.—Rev. 21:4. 


o> OOo 
RESTAT LAST. 
FTER the shower, the tranquil sun; After the knell, the wedding bells; 
Silver stars when the day is done. Joyful greetings from sad farewells: 
- After the snow, the emerald leaves, After the bud, the radiant rose; 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. After our weeping, sweet repose. 


After the clouds, the violet sky; 
Quiet woods when the wind goes by. 
After the tempest, the lull of waves; 
After the battle, peaceful graves. 


After the burden, the blissful meed: 
After the furrow, the waking seed: 
After the flight of the downy nest; 
Over the shadowy river—rest. 


O—_—— 4-6) 
TELL ME, YE WINGED WINDS. 


That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered,—‘‘No.”’ 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs,— 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 


Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer,—‘‘No.”* 


And thou, serenest moon, 
That, with such lovely face, 
Dost look upon the earth, 
Asleep in night’s embrace; 
Tell me, in all thy round 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
May find a happier lot? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded,—‘‘No.”’ 


Tell me, my secret soul, 

O, tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 

From sorrow, sin, and death? 
Is there no happy spot 

Where mortals may be blest, 
Where grief may find a balm, 

And weariness a rest? 


. Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 


Waved their bright wings, and whispered,—‘‘Yes, in 


heaven, ” 
CHARLES MAcKAyY. 
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478 OUR ABIDING CITY. 


REST “WEARY SOUL, “THECPENARIAY ie @ra iia 


pest, weary soul, Rest, weary head; 


The penalty is borne, the ransom paid, Lie down to slumber in the pesca tomb; 
For all thy sins full satisfaction made; Light from above has broken through its gloom; 
Strive not thyself to do what Christ has Here, in the place where once thy Savior lay, 
done; Where He shall wake thee on a future day,— 
Take the free gift, and make the joys thine own; Like a tired child upon its mother’s breast, 
No more by pangs of guilt and fear to.sin distressed, Rest, sweetly rest. 


Rest, sweetly rest. A: 
Rest, spirit free, 


Rest, weary heart, In the green pasture of the heaventy shore, 
From all thy silent griefs and secret pain, Where sin and sorrow can approach no more; 
Thy profitless regrets and longings vain; With all the flock by the Good Shepherd fed, 
Wisdom and love have ordered all the past; Beside the streams of life eternal led, 
‘All shall be light and blessedness at last; Forever with thy God and Savior blest, 
Cast off the cares that have so long oppressed,— Rest, sweetly rest. 
Rest, sweetly rest. ANONYMOUS. 
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OUR ABIDING: CITY, 


* E’VE no abiding city here.” “We've no abiding city here,” 
we This may distress the worldly mind; We seek a city out of sight: 
But should not cost the saint a tear, Zion its name, the Lord is there, 
Who hopes a better rest to find. It shines with everlasting light. 
“We've no abiding city here,”— O sweet abode of peace and love, 
Sad truth, were this to be our home; Where pilgrims freed from toil are blest,— 
But let this thought our spirits cheer, Had I the pinions of the dove, 
“We seek a city yet to come.” I'd fly to thee and be at rest. 
JOHN KELLY. 
[aay SOS a 
PS Ea VV IN Les oa ON 
‘YHERE remaineth, it is written, Now, each fleeting hour is bearing 
For the people of our God, Down to death’s cold, sullen stream 
Rest, a peaceful rest in heaven, Souls immortal, souls unransomed, 
When we sleep beneath the sod. Rouse thee, ’tis no time to dream! 
When these fragile forms are resting Christian, gird thee with thine armor, 
In their low and quiet bed, Soon, oh, soon, thowlt lay it down! 
And the beauteous flowers are springing And thy sword and shield and helmet, 
From the turf above our head, Change for an immortal crown. 
And the holy angels keeping Let thy crown be glittering brightly 
Watch above our sleeping dust, With the souls whom thou hast won, 
Then our ransomed souls are resting Then thy ransomed soul will sweetly 
With the God in whom we trust. Rest in heaven when life is done. 
EFFIE JOHNSON. 
Matis TO Ce ae 
Bye ASKING JUSTO BE AT~HOME: 
EK think Heaven will not shut for evermora We think there will be watchmen througn the night, 
Without a knocker left upon the door, Lest any, far off, turn them to the light; 
Lest some belated wanderer should come, That He who loved us into life must be 
Heart-broken, asking just to be at home; A Father infinitely fatherly; 
So that the Father will at last forgive, And groping for Him, all shall find their way, 
And looking on His face, that soul shall live. From outer dark, through twilight into day. 


GERALD MASSEY. 


OUR HEAVENLY HOME. 


ow 


XK K HEN I bethink me on that speech whyleare 
Of Mutability, and well it way, 
reso seemes, that though she all unworthye 
were 
Of the heav’ns rule, yet, very sooth to say, 
In all things else she bears the greatest sway; 
Which makes me loath this state of life so tickle, 
And love of things so vaine to cast away; 


yd THE ETERNAL REST. 


Then gin I thinke on that which Nature sayd, 

Of that same time when no more change shall be. 
But steadfast rest of all things, firmely stayd 
Upon the pillours of Eternity, 

That is contrayr to Mutabilitie; 

For all that moveth doth in change delight, 

But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 

With him that is the God of Sabaoth hight; 


Whose flowring pride, so fading and so fickle, 
Short Time shall soon cut down with his consuming 
sickle. 


O thou great Sabaoth God, Grant me that Sabbath’s 
sight! 
EDMUND SPENSER. 
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OUR HEAVENLY HOME. 


H! friends, what a fountain of comfort is opened for all in this revelation of a 
home and a rest that is beyond. How many have found an inspiration in it to 
live nobly, notwithstanding the denials and the sacrifices involved, and, like a 

rock, steadfast amid the waves, have stood bravely and grandly, cherishing the grand 

hope of the apostle that these afflictions of time would only work out for them a ‘“‘more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.”’ How many of the poor have found a treasury 
of sweet comfort amid the dreariness and desolation of their lot! How many of them, 
as they have gone, step by step, down into a drearier poverty, parting with one thing and 
another which were the gifts and memorials of happier days, have endured it with patient 
and sweet contentment, in the hope of that better life in which even the poor have an in- 
heritance which shall grow richer and more blessed forever! What consolation the aged 
find in it as their strength seems to be ebbing and they sink down under the infirmities 
which come with the years. The white hair, the dim eyes, the unsteady hand, are signs 
that the pilgrimage will soon be over. It cannot be long before they will come to their 
nobler possession. And they are glad at the prospect of being no more as pilgrims, no 
more as strangers, but of entering that city whose builder and maker is God. And it is 
a grand hope for us all. You need the help that comes from it, and I need it for myself, 
and for the brightness and cheerfulness it can impart to my ministry. By the faith which 
is given us, let us take hold of the blessedness of that life in such a way as that it shall 
bring down sweetness, and strength, and courage, and support to us in the toils and strug- 
gles of this mortal life. And that we may do this, let us renew our love and our pledge 
of fidelity unto Him who is our life, and who is able to present us, at last, without fault 
or blemish, before the face of the Father. Then will our pilgrimage be ended and all its 
strain and its conflict. The soiled garment shall be exchanged for the white robe, and. 
instead of the staff there shall be the palm of the victor.—C. D’W. Briveman, D. D. 


Sane a 
Roo MORE SWEET. 


And we lift our trusting eyes, 
From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 
To the Sabbath of our God. 


Than ever nightfall gave, 
Our longing hearts shall fill 
In the world beyond the grave. 


“s 


Ae 


There shall no tempest blow, 
No scorching noontide heat; 

Thore shall be no more snow, 
No weary wandering feet. 


Come to the sunset tree! 
The day is past and gone; 
The woodman’s ax lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done! 
FELIcIA DOROTHEA HEMANS. 
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480 SPIRIT, THY LABOR IS O’ER. 


OH SPIRIT, “EFREED FROM BONDAGE: 


H Spirit, freed from bondage, Awake to love that knows no change, 
Rejoice, thy work is done! Thou, who hast done with time! 
oe The weary world is ’neath thy feet, 
is Thou, brighter than the sun! Awake, lift up thy joyful eyes, 
See, all heaven’s host appears; 
Arise, put on thy garments, And be thou glad exceedingly, 
Which the redeemed win! Thou who hast done with tears! 
Now sorrow hath no part in thee, 
Thou sanctified from sin! ‘ Awake! ascend! thou art not now 
With those of mortal birth,— 
Awake and breathe the living air, The living God hath touched thy lips, 
Of our celestial clime! Thou who hast done with earth! 
Mary Howitt. 
a Gr > iO) 
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[Wolfgang Mozart, the great German composer, died at Vienna in the year 1791. His sweetest song was the last he sung 
—the Requiem. He had been employed upon this exquisite piece for several weeks, ‘his soul filled with inspirations of richest 
melody, and already claiming kindred with immortality. After giving it its last touch, and breathing into it that undying spirit 
of song which was to consecrate it through all time, as his ‘“‘cygnean strain,” he fell into a gentle and quiet slumber. At length 
the light footsteps of his daughter Emile awoke him. ‘‘Come hither,” said he, ‘‘my Emile—my task is done—the Requiem—my 
Requiem is finished.” ‘Say not so, dear father,” said the gentle girl, interrupting him as tears stood in hereyes. ‘You must 
be better—you look better, for even now your cheek has a glow upon it—I am sure we will nurse you well again—let me bring 
you something refreshing.” ‘‘Do not deceive yourself, my love,’ said the dying father, “this wasted form can never be restored 
by human aid. From heayen’s mercy alone do I look for aid, in this my dying hour. You spoke ofrefreshment, my Emile—take 
these my last notes—sit down to my piano here—sing with them the hymn of your sainted mother —let me once more hear those 
tones which have been so long my solacement and delight.”” Emile obeyed, and with a voice enriched with tenderest emotion, 
sung the following stanzas. Asshe concluded, she dwelt for a moment upon the low melancholy notes of the piece, and then 
turning from the instrument, looked in silence for the approving smile of her father. It was the still passionless smile which 
the rapt and joyous spirit left—with the seal of death upon those features. | 


GY PIRIT! thy labor is o’er! Spirit! no fetters can bind, 

Sey Thy term of probation is run, No wicked have power to molest; 

#7 Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden There the weary, like thee—the wretched shall find; 
: shore A heaven, a mansion of rest. 


And the race of immortals begun! 
Spirit! how bright is the road 


Spirit! look not on the strife, For which thou art now on the wing, 
Or the pleasures of earth with regret— Thy home it will be, with thy Savior and God, 
Pause not on the threshold of limitless life, Their loud hallelujah to sing. 


To mourn for the day that is set. 


Or 0 a 
hi eRES FOP TirthapOWia 


N that hour which of all the twenty-four is most emblematical of heaven and sug- 
gestive of repose, the eventide, in which instinctively Isaac went into the fields to 
meditate—when the work of the day is done, when the mind has ceased its ten- 

sion, when the passions are lulled to rest in spite of themselves, by the spell of the quiet 
starlit sky—it is then, amidst the silence of the lull of all the lower parts of our nature, 
that the soul comes forth to do its work. Then the peculiar, strange work of the soul, 
which the intellect cannot do, meditation begins; awe and worship and wonder are in full 
exercise; and love begins then its purest form of mystic adoration, and pervasive and un- 
defined tenderness, separate from all that is coarse and earthly, swelling as if it would 
embrace the All in its desire to bless, and lose itself in the sea of the love of God. This 
is the rest of the soul—the exercise and play of all the nobler powers. 

F. W. Rogertson. 
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IN THE CHRISTIAN’S HOME IN GLORY. 
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NAME EVER DEAR TO ME. 


\ ERUSALEM, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me! 

When shall my labors have an end 

In joy and peace, in thee? 


When shall these eyes thy heaven-built walls 
And pearly gates behold? 
Thy bulwarks with salvation strong, 

And streets of shining gold? 


Oh when, thou city of my God, 
Shall I thy courts ascend, 

Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end? 


There happier bowers than Eden’s bloom, 
Nor sin nor sorrow know: 


= 


Se 


Latin Hymn, 8th Cent. 


In Eckington Col. 1790. f 


Blest seats! through rude and stormy scenes 
I onward press to you. 


Why should I shrink at pain and woe, 
Or feel at death dismay? a 

I’ve Canaan’s goodly land in view, 
And realms of endless day. 


Apostles, martyrs, prophets, there 
Around my Savior stand, 

And soon my friends in Christ below 
Will join the glorious band. 


Jerusalem, my happy home! 
My soul still pants for thee; i 

Then shall my labors have an end, 
When I thy joys shall see. 


PN SEC Hino PAN > HOME TN; GLORY. 


N the Christian’s home in glory, 
There remains a land of rest: 
There my Savior’s gone before me, 
To fulfill my soul’s request. 
There is rest for the weary, 
There is rest for the weary. 
On the other side of Jordan, 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of life is blooming, 
There is rest for you. 


ve 


He is fitting up my mansion, 
Which eternally shall stand; 
For my stay shall not be transient 


“For we which have believed do enter into rest.” 


In that holy, happy land. 
There is rest, etc. 


Death itself shall then be vanquished, 
And his sting shall be withdrawn. 
Shout for gladness, O ye ransomed! 
Hail with joy the rising morn! 
There is rest, etc. 


Sing, oh, sing, ye heirs of glory! 
Shout your triumphs as you go: 
Zion’s gate’s will open for you; a 
You shall find an entrance through. 
There is rest, etc. 


——— 


— 
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SABBATH EVE. 


Ww, 

# WERT is the light of Sabbath eve, 
And soft the sunbeam lingering there; 
These sacred hours this low earth leave— 
Wafted on wings of praise and prayer. 


The time, how lovely and how still! 
Peace shines and smiles on all below; 
The plain, the stream, the wood, the hill, 
All fair with evening’s setting glow. 


Season of rest! the tranquil soul 
Feels thy sweet calm, and melts in love; 


And while these sacred moments roll, 
Faith sees a smiling heaven above. 


How short the time—how soon the sun 
Sets, and dark night resumes her reign! 
And soon the hours of rest are done, 
Then morrow brings the world again. 


Yet will our journey not be long, 

Our pilgrimage will soon be trod; 

And we shall join the ceaseless song, 

The endless Sabbath of our God. 
EDMESTON. 
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aR 
H, Paradise must fairer be 
yy Than any spot below! 
t MS My spirit pines for liberty; 
Now let me thither go! 


In Paradise, forever clear, 
The stream of love is flowing, 
For every tear that I’ve shed here 
A pearl therein is glowing. 


In Paradise alone is rest; 
Joy breathing, woe-dispelling; 

A heavenly wind fans every breast 
Within that happy dwelling. 


For every wounding thorn below, 
A rose shall blossom there; 

And sweeter flowers than earth can show 
Shall twine around my hair. 


WHEN WE REACH A QUIET DWELLING. 


PARADISE MUS! PAIRER BE: 


And every joy, that, budding died, 
Shall open there in bloom; 

And Spring in all her flowery pride, 
Shall waken from the tomb. 


And all the joys shall meet me there 
For which my heart was pining, 

Like golden fruit in gardens fair, 
And flowers forever shining. 


My youth, that fled so soon away, 
And left me sad, decaying, 

Shall there be with me every day 
With bright wings round me playing. 


All hopes, all wishes, all the love 
I sighed for, pined for ever, 
Shall bloom around me there above, 
And last with me forever! 
FREDERICH RUCKERT. 
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WHEN WE REACH A QUIET DWELLING. 


SAV HEN we reach a quiet dwelling 
ve On the strong eternal hills, 
~ And our praise to Him is swelling, 
Who the vast creation fills: 

When the paths of prayer and duty 

And affliction all are trod, 
And we wake and see the beauty 

Of our Savior and our God: 


With the light of resurrection, 
When our changéd bodies glow, 

And we gain the full perfection 
Of the bliss begun elow; 

When the life that fesh obscureth 
In each radiant form shall shine, 

And the joy that aye endureth 
Flashes forth in beams divine: 


While we wave the palms of glory 
Through the long eternal years, 
Shall we e’er forget the story 
Of our mortal griefs and fears? 
Shall we e’er forget the sadness 
And the clouds that hung so dim, 
When our hearts are filled with gladness 
And our tears are dried by Him! 


Xe) POR “All the way by which the Lord thy God led thee.” 
a ; 


Shall the memory be banished 
Of His kindness and His care, 
When the wants and woes are vanished, 
Which He loved to soothe and share— 
All the way by which He brought us, 
All the grievings which He bore, 
All the patient love He taught us, 
Shall we think of them no more? 


Yes! we surely shall remember 
How He quickened us from death: 
How He fanned the dying ember 
With His Spirit’s glowing breath. 
We shall read the tender meaning 
Of the sorrows and alarms 
As we trod the desert, leaning 
On His everlasting arms. 


And His rest will be the dearer 
When we think of weary ways, 
And His light will seem the clearer 
As we muse on cloudy days. 
Oh! ’twill be a glorious morrow 

To a dark and stormy day; 
We shall recollect our sorrow 
As the streams that pass away. 


‘‘THE CHANGED CRoss.”” 


DCG 


“Good servant, well done; Come enter thy home, these mansions above.’’ 


POSPI RATIONS FOR HEAVEN. 


Qs ceo — ote OO) 


They destre a better country, that is a heavenly.—Heb. 11:16. 

‘We rejoice in hope of the glory of God.—Rom. 5:2. 

Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.—2 Peter 3:13. 

Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly away and be at 
rest.—Psa. 55:6. 


oe 2 
ory eOuU LON WINGS: 
me ISE, my soul, and stretch thy wings; Yes, her ‘‘soul is born of God;”’ 
Thy better portion trace’’— For she ‘longs to see His face;”’ 
Thus a tired woman sings Weary now, but by-and-by 
Toiling in her lowly place Hopes ‘‘to rest in his embrace;”’ 
At a task beyond her strength, “Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings.” 


Daily growing in its length. 
‘Pilgrims fix not here their home’”’— 


°Twas a hymn her mother sang Oh, how fast the needle plies!” 

In the old home long ago, ‘Soon our Savior will return”’ 
When the “transitory things” All ‘triumphant in the skies.’’ 

Once did fret and wear her s0; What a flood of sunshine streams 
Now ‘‘in seats prepared above,” Through the window on those seams! 


Rests she in God’s peace and love. 
Now the wheel turns easily; 


Broken threads and stitches dropped— Conquered ‘‘transitory things:”’’ 
Oh, if she could ‘‘haste away!” For the singer’s soul has found 
°Tis the tension that’s too tight; It can ‘‘rise and stretch wings 
She must loosen it and stay Toward heaven, it’s native place,”’ 
Till the seams that are begun, And may ‘rest in His embrace.”’ 
All are finished, one by one. Mrs. Susan TEALL PERRY. 
ese as Oa ee 
AND SORROW COMES NOT THERE. 
HERE’S not a bright and beaming smile, I never clasp a friendly hand, 
Which in this world I see, In greeting or farewell, 
But turns my heart to future joys, But thoughts of my eternal home 
And whispers heaven to me, Within my bosom swell. 


Though often here my soul is sad, There, when we meet with holy joy, 
And falls the silent tear, No thoughts of parting come; 
There is a world of smiles and love, But never-ending ages still 


And sorrow comes not there. Shall find us all at home. 
Mrs. DANA. 
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484 FAR FROM MY HEAVENLY HOME. 


THE ENTRANCESINTO  HEAY EN: 


: Tae Christian who has lived all his life long in bondage unto fear, not daring to be- 
a lieve himself a child of God, how sweet will be the waking in heaven! With 

ie great dread and trembling he will approach the death-hour, and go down through 
chilling mists and vapors to the Mhicnoen sea. And when upon the other shore sweet 
strains come upon his ear, he will not understand them; but fair form after fair form 
will appear to greet him; and at length, from the impearled atmosphere, God’s whole 
band of gathering and reaping angels, more in number than the autumn leaves outstream- 
ing from the forest when there are bursts of wind, will come forth, filling all the air with 
music, and minister unto him an abundant entrance into the heavenly kingdom! It were 
almost enough to make one’s heaven to stand and see the first stirring of joy in the face, 
and hear the first rapturous cry, as they cross the threshold, of thousands of timid 
Christians, who lived weeping and died sighing, but who will wake to find every tear an 
orb of joy, and every sigh an inspiration of God! Oh, the wondrous joy of heaven to 
those who did not expect it! H. W. BEEcHER. 
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PAR FROM MY HEAVENLY HOME: 


STBAAR from my heavenly home, My heart, O Zion, droops and yearns 
Wt) Far from my Father’s breast, When I remember thee. 
ES Fainting 1 ery, ‘‘Blest Spirit! come 
ND and speed me to my rest!” To thee, to thee I press, 
A dark and toilsome road: 
Upon the willows long When shall I pass the wilderness, 
My harp has silent hung: And reach the saints’ abode? 
How should I sing a cheerful song 
Till Thou inspire my tongue? God of my life, be near! 
On Thee my hopes I cast: 
My spirit homeward turns, Oh, guide me through the desert here, 
And fain would thither flee; And bring me home at last! 


HENRY FRANCIS LYTE. 
CS Oe 


EXPECTATION OF MEETING FRIENDS. 


MUST confess, as the experience of my own soul, that the expectation of loving 
a my friends in heaven principally kindles my love to them on earth. If I thought 
@ that I should never know them, and consequently never love them after this life 
is ended, I should in reason number them with temporal things, and love them as such. 
But I now delight to converse with my pious friends, in a firm persuasion that I shall 
converse with them forever; and I take comfort in those of them that are dead or ab- 
sent, as believing I shall shortly meet them in heaven, and love them with a heavenly love 
that shall there be perfected. . Rev. Richarp Baxter. 


‘Tur joys of Heaven are without example, above experience, and beyond imagina- 
tion, for which the whole creation wants a comparison; for which we want appre- 
hension; for which even the Word of God wants a revelation.—BisHorp Norris. 


BELIEVE IT THOU MUST. 485 


‘We4/ H shall meet beyond the river, 
' By and by; 
And the darkness shall be over, 


By and by; 
With the toilsome journey done, 
And the glorious battle won, 
We shali shine forth as the sun, 


By and by. 

We shall strike the harps of glory, 
By and by; 

We shall sing redemption’s story, 
By and by; 


And the strains forevermore 
Shall resound in sweetness o’er 
Yonder everlasting shore, 

By and by. 


meen eeneroeerecannconwonasen 


BY AND | BY. 


We shall see and be like Jesus, 
By and by; 

He a crown of life will give us, 
By and by; 

And the angels who fulfill 

All the mandates of his will 

Shall attend, and love us still, 
By and by. 


There our tears shall all cease flowing, 
By and by; 
And with sweetest rapture knowing, 
By and by; 
All the blest ones who have gone 
To the land where strife is done — 
We with shoutings shall rejoin, 
By and by. 
JOHN ATKINSON. 
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BELIEV ESE THOU MUST: 


ERCE through the Time element, glance into the Eternal. Believe what thou 
findest written in the sanctuaries of Man’s soul, even as all thinkers, in all 
ages, have devoutly read it there: that time and space are not God, but cre- 


ations of God; that with God as it is a universal Hern, so is it an everlasting Now. 
And seest thou therein any glimpse of immortality? O Heaven! Is the white 


tomb of our loved one, who died from our arms, and had to be left behind us there, 
which rises in the distance, like a pale, mournfully receding milestone, to tell how 
many toilsome uncheered miles we have journeyed on alone,—but a pale spectral illu- 
sion? Is the lost friend still mysteriously here, even as we are here mysteriously, 
with God! Know of a truth that only the time-shadows have perished, or are perish- 
able; that the real being of whatever was, and whatever is, and whatever will be, zs 
even now and forever. This, should it unhappily seem new, thou must ponder at thy 
leisure: for the next twenty years, or the next twenty centuries: believe it thou must: 
understand it thou can’st not. Tuomas CARLYLE. 


— 
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eT PCE AW ELLE. 


LITTLE while with tides of dark and light 
The moon shall fill; 
Vo) Warm autumn’s gold be changed to shroud- 
ing white 
And winter’s chill. 
A little while shall tender human flowers 
In beauty blow; 
And ceaselessly through shade and sunny hours 
Death’s harvest grow. 
A little while shall tranquil planets speed 
Round central flame; 
New empires spring and pass, new names succeed 
And lapse from fame, 
A little while shall cold star-tapers burn 
Through time’s brief night; 
Then shall my soul’s beloved One return 
With dayspring bright. 


How oft in golden dreams I see Him stand; 
I list His voice, 

As winning largess from his lifted hand 
The poor rejoice; 

But waking bears that vision dear away, 
My better part, 

And leaves me to this pale and empty day, 
This longing heart. 

I cannot see Thee, but I love Thee. Oh, 
Thine eyes that read 

The deepest secrets of the spirit know 
*Tis love indeed! 

A little while; but, ah! how long it seems! 
My Jexas, come, 

Surpass the rapture of my sweetest dreams, 
4nd take me home. 
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TALK TO ME OF HEAVEN. 


OVER’ TO. A BETTE RSE AND: 


Bi ‘HT us pass over!’ We were far astray; 
7, Between us and our home the sea was 
po. wide; 

When He, who is himself the blessed 
way, 


Bade us cross over and with Him abide. 


Faith wavered, and temptation lured us on; 
Too fair, this world, for mortal to withstand; 
Yet came His voice, though from Him we had gone; 
‘“‘Lef us pass over to a better land.” 


Again our hearts were torn with grief and pain; 
Our eyes tear-blinded; life seemed only loss! 
When calling us to His pierced side again, 
Christ showed to us the crown beyond the 
cross! 


And now life wanes. 
river, 

With none beside save Him the crucified. 

Gently he calls, whose love is joy forever; 


‘“‘Let us pass over to the other side.”’ 
‘FRIENDS’ REVIEW.”’ 


We stand by the dark 


: om H! talk to me of heaven! I love 
ae To hear about my home above; 
ea For there doth many a loved one dwell 
f In light and love ineffable. 
Oh! tell how they shine and sing, 
While every harp rings echoing, 
And every glad and tearless eye 
Beams, like the bright sun, gloriously. 
Tell me of that victorious palm 
Each hand in glory beareth; 
Tell me of that celestial calm 
Each face in glory weareth. 


Oh! happy, happy country! where 
There entereth not a sin; 

And death, who keeps its portals fair, 
May never once come in. 

No grief can change their day to night— 

The darkness of that land is light. 

Sorrow and sighing God has sent 

Far thence to endless banishment. 

And never more may one dark tear 
Bedim their burning eyes; 

For every one they shed while here, 
In cheerless agonies, 

Glitters a bright and dazzling gem, 
In their immortal diadem. 


TALK TO ME OF 2H EP ANGEING 


Oh! lovely, blooming country! there 
Flourishes all that we deem fair, 
And though no fields nor forests green, 
Nor bowery gardens there are seen, 
Nor perfumes load the breeze, 
Nor hears the ear material sound, 
Yet joys at God’s right hand are found— 
The archetypes of these. 
There is the home, the land of birth 
Of all we highest prize on earth; 
The storms that rack this world beneath— 
Must forever cease; 
The only air the blessed breathe 
Is purity and peace. 


Oh! happy, happy land! in thee 
Shines the unveiled Divinity, 
Shedding through each adoring breast 
A holy calm, a halcyon rest, 
And those blessed souls, whom earth did sever, 
Have met to mingle joys forever. 
Oh! soon may Heaven unclose to me! 
Oh! may I soon that glory see! 
And my faint, weary spirit stand 
Within that happy, happy land! 
Mrs. SOUTHEY. 


too 


oto 


Y Father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul,—how near, 
At times, to Faith’s foreseeing eye 
Thy golden gates appear. 


THE: GOEDEN GATS APE EAR. 


Oh! then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love, 
The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above. 
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I reckon, that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 


with the glory that shall be revealed. 


Sr. Pauw’s Estimatr oF HEAVEN. 


Y WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY. 


487 


HEAVEN IN VIEW. 


when the weary traveler gains 

The height of some o’erlooking hil, 
His heart revives, if cross the plains 
He eyes his home, though distant still. 


While he surveys the much-loved spot, 
He slights the space that lies between; 

His past fatigues are now forgot, 
Because his journey’s end is seen. 


Thus when the Christian pilgrim views 
By faith his mansion in the skies, 


The sight his fainting strength renews, 
And wings his speed to reach the prize, 


The thought of home his spirit cheers; 
No more he grieves for troubles past, 
Nor any future trial fears, 
So he may safe arrive at last. 


*Tis there, he says, I am to dwell 
With Jesus in the realms of day: 
Then I shall bid my cares farewell, 
And he shall wipe my tears away. 
JAMES MERRICK. 
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[The following is the original!of the entire poem, of which a part is familar.] 


ef WOULD not live alway,—live alway below! 
WA O, no! I’ll not linger, when bidden to go. 
The days of our pilgrimage granted us here 
@ Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for 
its cheer. 
Would I shrink from the path which the prophets of 
God, 
Apostles, and martyrs, so joyfully trod? 
While brethren and friends are hastening home, 
Like a spirit unblest on the earth would I roam? 


I would not live alway;—I ask not to stay, 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way; 

Where, seeking for peace we but hover around, 

Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is found; 

Where hope, when she paints her gay bow on the 
air, 

Leayes its brilliance to fade in the night of despair, 

And joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray, 

Save the gleam of the plumage that bears him 
away. 


I would not live alway,—thus fettered by sin, 
Temptations without, and corruption within; 

In a moment of strength if I sever the chain, 
Scarce the victory is mine ere I’m captive again. 
E’n the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, 
And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears: 
The festival trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 
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I would not live alway,—no, welcome the tomb; 

Immortality’s lamp burns there bright ’mid the 
gloom; 

There, too, is the pillow where Christ bowed his 
head; 

O, soft are the slumbers on that holy bed! 

And then the glad dawn soon to follow that night, 

When the sunrise of glory shall beam on my sight, 

When the full matin song, as the sleepers arise 

To shout in the morning, shall peal through the 
skies. 


Who, who would live alway? away from his God, 

Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright 
plains, 

And the noontide of glory eternally reigns; 

Where the saints of ail ages in harmony meet, 

Their Savior and brethren transported to.greet, 

While the songs of salvation unceasingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 


That heavenly music! what is it I hear? 

The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the air; 

And see, soft unfolding those portals of gold; 

The King all arrayed in his beauty behold! 

O, give me, O, give me the wings of a dove! 

Let me hasten my flight to those mansions above; 
Ay, tie sow that my soul on swift pinions would soar, 
And in ecstasy bid earth adieu evermore. 


W. A. MUHLENBERG. 
at | 


UT heaven is dearer—there I have my 
treasure; 
There angels fold in love their snowy 
wings; 
There sainted lips chant in celestial measure, 
And spirit-fingers stray o’er heaven-wrought 
strings. 


ASPIRING TO HEAVEN. 


There loving eyes are to the portals straying; 
There arms extend, a wanderer to fold; 
There waits a dearer, holier One, arraying 
His own in spotless robes and crowns of gold. 


Then let me die! My spirit longs for heaven; 
In that pure bosom evermore to rest; 


But if to labor longer here be given, 


“Father, thy will be done!’ and I am blest. 
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488 HERE IN THE BODY PENT. : 


THE? AND 207 CTE Bee 


*M wearing awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw when its thaw, Jean, 
I’m wearing awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair, 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Ye were aye leal and true, Jean, 
Your task’s ended noo, Jean, 
And I’ll welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Our bonnie bairn’s there, Jean, 
She was baith guid and fair, Jean, 
O, we grudged her right sair 

To the land o’ the leal! 


Then dry that tearfu’ e’e, Jean, 
My soul langs to be free, Jean, 
And angels wait on me 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean, 
This warld’s care ig vain, Jean, 
We’ll meet and aye be fain 

In the land o’ the leal. 

Lavy NAIRN. 
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HMEREGUN FES bODY PENG, 


’Tis immortality. 


Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 


My Father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul, how near, 
At times, to faith’s far-seeing eye, 
Thy golden gates appear! 


Ah! then my ‘spirit faints 
To reach the land I love, 
The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above. 


Yet clouds will intervene, 
And all my prospect flies, 
Like Noah’s dove, I flit between 
Rough seas and stormy skies. 


Anon the clouds depart, 
The winds and waters cease, 
While sweetly o’er my gladdened heart, 
Expands the bow of peace. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
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JOYFUL EHASEE: 


OYFULLY, joyfully onward I move, 


Angelic choristers sing as I come, 
Joyfully, joyfully haste to thy home! 
Soon with my pilgrimage ended below, 
Home to the land of bright spirits I go; 
Pilgrim and stranger no more shall I roam, 
Joyfully, joyfully resting at home. 


Friends, fondly cherished, have passed on pefore; 


Waiting, they watch me approaching the shore; 


Singing to cheer me through death’s chilling gloom: 


Joyfully, joyfully haste to thy home. 


Bound to the land of bright spirits above; 


Sounds of sweet melody fall on my ear; 

Harps of the blesséd your voices I hear! 

Rings with the harmony heaven’s high dome— 
Joyfully, joyfully haste to thy home. 


Death, with thy weapons of war lay me low, 
Strike, king of terrors! I fear not the blow; 
Jesus hath broken the bars of the tomb! 
Joyfully, joyfully will I go home. 
Bright will the morn of eternity dawn, 
Death shall be banished, his sceptre be gone; 
Joyfully, then, shall I witness his doom, 
Joyfully, joyfully, safely at home. 

WILLIAM HUNTER. 


O, heaven is where no secret dread 
May haunt love’s meeting hour; 


Where from the past no gloom is shed 
O’er the heart’s chosen bower. 


INTO THE CITY. 489 


O dream a troubled dream, and then awaken 
To the soft gladness of a summer sky; 
To dream ourselves alone, unloved, for- 
saken, 
And then to wake ’mid smiles, and love, and joy! 


To look at evening on the storm’s rude motion, 
The cloudy tumult of the fretted deep; _ 

And then at day-burst upon that same ocean, 
Soothed to the stillness of its stillest sleep! 


DAY OF THE BEAUTIFUL; ARISE; AWAKE! 


So runs our course—so tells the church her story, 
So to the end shall it be ever told; 

Brief shame on earth, but after shame the glory, 
That wanes not, dims not, never waxes old. 


Lord Jesus, come, and end this troubled dreaming! 
Dark shadows vanish, rosy twilight break! 
Morn of the true and real, burst forth, calm-beam- 
‘ing! 
Day of the beautiful, arise, awake! 
HORATIUS BONAR. 
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a NTO the City of Rest! 


Al Whose gates of pearl stand open day and 
night; 

Whose domes of gold are gleaming in the 
light; 


Whose low, sweet music trembles in the air 

Like the faint whisper of an angel’s prayer; 

Lead us, O gently, loving Nazarene, 

From all life’s valleys of despair and sin 
Into the City of Rest. 


Into the City of Peace! 
That perfect peace whose promise beams afar 
Down through all time from Bethlehem’s natal star, 
Lighting the lonely hovels of the poor, 
And cheering all who to the end endure, 
Into that home where all the blest abide, 
O, pitying Savior, by thy mercy guide, 

Into the City of Peace. 


PO sad Roe Ol ve 


Into the City of Love! 
That love which casts out fear, and wavers not 
However dark may be our earthly lot— 
That constant, sure, abiding faithful love 
Which sorrow, doubt, nor trouble can remove— 
Into that refuge, by thy gentle hand, 
Lead us, O Savior, through this barren land 
Into the City of Love. 


Into the City of Life! 
Where bloom the flowers of immortality, 
And the green pastures and still waters be; 
Where friend meets friend, to part no more, at 
last, 
And pain and fear and suffering are past; 
Thou, unto whom the sparrow’s fall is known, 
O, at the last in merey, lead thine own 
Into the City of Life. 


Sess SO 


MmeEONGe Over THERE: 


* HAVE read of the world of beauty, 
Where there is no gloomy night, 


Where love is the mainspring of duty, 
WS And God the fountain of light, 


And I long to be there! 


I have read of its flowing river 
That bursts from beneath the throne, 
And the beautiful trees that ever 
Are found on its banks alone, 
And I long to be there! 


I have read of the myriad choir, 
Of the angels harping there, 
Of their holy love that burns like fire, 
And the shining robes they wear, 
And I long to be there! 


I long to be there! 
I have heard of the sanctified throng 
That passed from the earth to heaven, 
And there unite the loudest song 
Of praise for their sins forgiven, 
And I-long to be there! 


I have read of their freedom from sin, 
And suffering, and sorrow, too, 
And the holy joy they feel within 
As their risen Lord they view, 
And I long to be there! 


I long to rise to that world of light, 
And to breathe its balmy air, 
I long to walk with the Lamb in white, 
And shout with the angels there; 
O, I long to be there! 
Epwin H. NEvVIN. 
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490 LAND IN SIGHT. 


GONE BEFORE. 


HERE’S a beautiful face in the silent air 
Which follows me ever and near; 

With its smiling eyes and amber hair, 

With voiceless lips, yet with breath of 
prayer, 

That I feel, but cannot hear. 


There’s a sinless brow with a radiant crown, 
And a cross laid down in the dust; 


There a smile where never a shade comes now, 
And tears no more from those dear eyes flow, 
So sweet in their innocent trust. 


There’s a beautiful region above the skies, 
And I long to reach its shore, 
For I know I shall find my treasure there, 
The laughing eyes and the amber hair 
Of the loved one gone before. 


PO ee 


LAND IN SIGHT. 


[The old commander drew near the end of the eventful voyage of life, and became too feeble to hold any connected con- 
versation; he said to his friends who gathered about his dying bed in the impressive language of the sea, “ Land in Sight.” 
Once more, just before he expired, he was asked how tie now felt, and if Christ was still precious to him. He replied faintly, 


“Let go the anchor,” fell back upon his pillow, and died. ] 


v # AND in sight, 
254 The glorious land of light! 
ps He’n now its pearly gates my eyes behold, 
Adorned with jewels rare. 
Oh, sight most wondrous fair! 
And streets with pavements all of shining gold. 


Land in sight, 
The glorious land of light. 
E’en now its happy, sainted throng I see, 
And on my eager ear, 
Full, sweet, and rising clear, 
Swells the glad tide of holy harmony. 


Land in sight, 
The glorious land of light! 
There sits the Holy One once crucified, 


CO 


Who all our sufferings bore 
When human flesh he wore 
And shed for us his blood, a crimson tide. 


Upon the strand 
Of the bright, better land, 
My anchor cast secure within the veil, 
Oh, blest and heavenly soil, 
No pain, nor care nor toil, 
Nor load of sin thy children ere bewail. 


The stream is past, 
Heaven’s portal gained at last! y, 
Never again, my soul, from Christ to roam. 
Shout thou through endless days 
His great and endless praise, 
Who brought the captive exile safely home. 
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PGCANTITARRY BUT AUNIG EE 


Wy °M a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger; 

I can tarry, I can tarry but a night. 
Do not detain me; for I am going 

( To where the streamlets are ever flowing. 


There the sunbeams are ever shinning: 
I am longing, I am longing for the sight. 


“They were strangers and pilgrims.” 


Within a country unknown and dreary, 
I have been wandering forlorn and weary. 


Of that country to which I am going, 
My Redeemer, my Redeemer is the light: 
There is no sorrow, nor any sighing, 
Nor any sin there, nor any dying. 
Mary S. B. Dana. 


Looxine calmly yet humbly for the close of my mortal career, which cannot be far 
distant, I reverently thank God for the blessings vouchsafed me in the past, and with an 
awe that is not fear, and a consciousness of demerit that does not exclude hope, await the 


opening before my steps of the gates of the eternal world. 


Horace GREELEY. 


MORE LIFE. 49} 


Ae M weary of straying! O fain would I rest 
Jal In that far distant land of the pure and the 


VA. blest 

(* Where sin can no longer its blandishments 
spread, 

And tears and temptations forever have fled. 


Iam weary of hoping—where hope is untrue,— 
As fair, but as fleeting, as morning’s bright dew. 
I long for that land whose blest promise alone, 
Is changeless and sure as eternity’s throne. 


PNVCOW BARY OF SERAYING, 


Iam weary of sighing o’er sorrows of earth,— 

O’er joy’s glowing visions, that fade at their birth. 
O’er the pangs of the loved, that we cannot assuage; 
O’er the blightings of youth and the weakness of age. 


I am weary, my Savior, of grieving thy love,— 
Ob when shall I rest in thy presence above! 
I am weary,—but oh, let me never repine, 
While thy word, and thy love, and thy promise are 
mine! 
Mrs. HINSDALE. 
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Not asking rest from toil— 
Sweet toil, that draws us nearer to thy side; 
Ever to tend thy planting satisfied, 
Though in ungenial soil: 


ash weary of thy world, 
So beautiful, O Father, in thy love,— 
Thy world, that, glory-lighted from above, 
Lies in thy hand impearled: 


Nor to be freed from care, 
That lifts us out of self’s lone hollowness; 
Since unto thine dear feet we all may press, 
And leave our burdens there: 


But O for tireless strength! 

A life untainted by the curse of sin, 

That spreads no vile contagion from within— 
Found without spot, at length! 


For power, and stronger will 
To pour out love from the heart’s inmost springs; 
A constant freshness for all needy things; 

In blessing blessed still! 


MORE LIFE. 


O to be clothed upon 
With the white radiance of a heavenly form! 
To feel the winged Psyche quit the worm, 
Life, life eternal won: 


O to be free, heart-free 
From all that checks the right endeavor here! 
To drop the weariness, the pain, the fear, 

To know death cannot be! 


O but to breathe in air 
Where there can be no tyrant and no slave; 
Where every thought is pure and high and brave, 
And all that is, ig fair! 


More life! the life of heaven 
A perfect liberty to do thy will: 
Receiving all from thee, and giving still, 
Freely as thou hast given! 


More life! a prophecy 
Is in that thirsty cry, if read aright. 
Deep calleth unto deep: life infinite, 


O soul, awaiteth thee! 
Lucy LARCOM. 


— 
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H had I wings like yonder bird 

J That soars above its downy nest, 
is I’d fly away unseen, unheard, 
ii Where I might be for aye at rest. 


Oh, I would fly and be at rest! 
Far, far beyond each glittering sphere 


OretrA DOI VWINGS: LIKE YONDER BIRD: 


That hangs upon the azure breast 
Of all we know of Heaven here. 


And there I’d rest, amidst the joys 
Angelic lips alone can tell; 
Where bloom the bowers of Paradise, 
Where songs in sweetest transports swell. 
WEIR- 
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492 GOOD NIGHT TILL THEN. 


‘HT me go, the day is breaking; 
Dear companions, let me go; 
We have spent a night of waking 

In the wilderness below; 
Upward now I bend my way; 
Part we here at break of day. 


Let me go; I may not tarry, 

Wrestling thus with doubts and fears; 
Angels wait my soul to carry 

Where my risen Lord appears; 
Friends and kindred, weep not so; 
If you love me, let me go. 


We have traveled long together, 
Hand in hand and heart in heart, 
Both through calm and stormy weather, 


LET. ME GO; THE: DAY=Is; BREAKING: 


And ’tis hard, ’tis hard to part; 
Yet we must; farewell to you; 
Answer, one and all Adieu. 


*Tis not darkness gathering round me 
Which withdraws me from your sight; 

Walls of flesh no more can bound me; 
But, translated into light, 

Like the lark on mounting wing, 

Though unseen, you hear me sing. 


Heaven’s broad day hath o’er me broken, 
Far beyond earth’s span of sky; 
I am dead; nay, by this token 
Know that I have ceased to die. 
Would you solve the mystery? 
Come up hither,—come and see! 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
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GOOD NIGHT eVILEeTELEIN: 


lf JOURNEY forth rejoicing 
From this dark vale of tears, 
To heavenly joy and freedom 
( From earthly bonds and fears, 
Where Christ our Lord shall gather 

All His redeemed again, 
His kingdom to inherit; 
Good-night till then. 


Go to thy quiet resting, 
Poor tenement of clay; 
From all thy pain and weakness 
I gladly haste away; 
But still in faith confiding 
To find thee yet again, 
All glorious and immortal; 
Good-night till then. 


Why thus so sadly weeping, 
Beloved ones of my heart? 
The Lord is good and gracious, 

Though now He bids us part. 


Oft have we met in gladness, 
And we shall meet again, 
All sorrow left behind us; 
Good-night till then. 


I go to see His glory 
Whom we have loved below; 
I go the blessed angels, 
The holy saints, to know; 
Our lovely ones departed 
I go to find again, 
And wait for you to join us; 
Good-night till then. 


I hear the Savior calling; 

The joyful hour has come; 
The angel guards are ready 

To guide me to our home, 
Where Christ our Lord shall gather 

All His redeemed again, 
His kingdom to inherit; 

Good-night till then. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
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ARTH, with its dark and dreadful ills, 
Recedes and fades away; 
Lift up your heads, ye heavenly hills; 
Ye gates of death, give way! 


A 
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My soul is full of whispered song,— 
My blindness is my sight; 

The shadows that I feared so long 
Are full of life and light. 


The while my pulses fainter beat, 
My faith doth so abound, 


DYING HYMN: 


I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, immortal ground. 


That faith to me a courage gives, 
Low as the grave to go; 

I know that my Redeemer lives,— 
That I shall live I know. 


The palace walls I almost see 
Where dwells my Lord and King! 
O grave, where is thy victory? 
O death, where is thy sting? 
ALICE CARY. 


ROCK OF AGES. 493 


mo CRY +P ROM THE VINEYARD. 


FATHER, I’m weary! how long must I 
y, stay * 

In this vineyard, weed-tangled, with work 

for all day? 
The sun is so scorching, the winds are so ill, 
That I faint at the travail—or shiver, or chill; 
My feet they are wounded; my garments are torn, 
And the labor grows harder than labor at morn; 
E’en the grapes they are bitter, and quench not my 
thirst, 

And woes are so many, I know not the worst! 


*“Q child!’? spoke the Father, “let patience be 
thine, 

Till the grapes thou find’st bitter ferment into wine. 

A robe there is weaving which cannot be torn— 

A robe which by wedding guests only is worn; 


God sends His servants to bed when they have done their work. 


A crown there is promised, with jewels more bright 

Than a monarch’s proud diadem radiant in light. 

And the breath of the flowers, which fade not nor 
die, 

Shall heal every wound and shall hush every sigh! 


“O, child! well-beloved, when the evening shall 
comé, 

Be sure thou shalt slumber and rest in thy home; 

A bed is preparing more soft than the cloud 

Which floats in the ether one bright star to shroud, 

When the white moon is shining to silver it o’er, 

As the cradles of princes were burnished of yore; 

And He who once trampled the wine-press alone 

Will bring thee to rest when thy labor is done!”’ 
THOMAS FULLER. 


——— 
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ROCK OF. AGES. 


OCK of Ages, cleft for me :— 
Thoughtlessly the maiden sung; 

Fell the words unconsciously 
From her girlish, gleeful tongue; 

bang as little children sing; 
Sang as sing the birds in June; 

Fell the words like light leaves down 
On the current of the tune— 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.”’ 


‘Let me hide myself in thee:’— 
Felt her soul no need to hide. 
Sweet the song as song could be, 
And she had no thought beside: 
All the words unheedingly, 

Fell from lips untouched 
Dreaming not that each might be 
On some other lips a prayer— 
‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me:” 
*!was a woman sung them now 
Pleadingly and prayerfully; 
Every word her heart did know. 
Rose the song as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wings the air; 
Every note with sorrow stirred, 
Every syllable a prayer, 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


——— 


‘Rock of ages, cleft for me:’’ 

Lips grown agéd sung the hymn 
Trustingly and tenderly— 

Voice grown weak and eyes grown dim 
‘Let me hide myself in thee:”’ 

Trembling though the voice, and low, 
Ran the sweet strain peacefully, 

Like a river in its flow; 
Sung as only they can sing 

Whom life’s thorny paths have pressed, 
Sung as only they can sing 

Who behold the promised rest— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me: 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me:” 

Sung above a coffin-lid— 
Underneath, all restfully, 

All life’s joys and sorrows hid. 
Nevermore, O storm-tossed soul! 

Nevermore from wind or tide, 
Nevermore from billows’ roll 

Wilt thou need thyself to hide. 
Could the sightless, sunken eyes, 

Closed beneath the soft gray hair, 
Could the mute and stiffened lips 

Move again in pleading prayer, 
Still, ay, still, the words would be, 
‘Let me hide myself in thee.” 


494 THE LAND TO WHICH I’M GOING. 


I WOULD GO HOME. 


' WOULD go home! Fain to my Father’s 
house, 
Fain to my Father’s heart! 
Far from the world’s uproar, and hollow 
vows, 
To silent peace, apart. 
With thousand hopes in life’s gay dawn I ranged, 
Now homeward wend with chastened heart, and 
changed; 
Still to my soul one gleam of hope is come, 
I would go home! 


I would go home, vexed with thy sharp annoy; 
Thou weary world and waste 
I would go home, disrelishing thy poor joy; 
Let those that love thee, taste! 
Since my God wills it, I my cross would bear, 
Would bravely all the appointed ‘‘hardness”’ share; 
But still my bosom sighs, where’er I roam, 
For home, sweet home. 


I would go home! My happiest dreams have been 
Of that dear Fatherland! 
My lot may be there; in heaven’s all cloudless scene, 


Here, flits mirage or sand! 
Bright summer gone, the darting swallows spread 
Their wings from all our vales revisited, 
Soft twittering, as the fowler’s wiles they flee. 
Home, home for me! 


I would be home! They gave my infancy 
Gay pastime, luscious feast; 
One little hour I shared the childish glee, 
But soon my mirth had ceased; 
While still my playmates’ eyes with pleasure shone, 
And but more sparkled as the sport went on: 
Spite of sweet fruits and golden honey-comb, 
I sighed for home. 


I would be home! To shelter steers the vessel ; 
The rivulet seeks the sea; 

The nursling in its mother’s arms will nestle; 
Like them I long to flee! 

In joy, in grief, have I tuned many a lay; 

Griefs, joys like harp-notes, have now died away. 
One hope yet lives! To heaven’s paternal dome, 
Ah! take me home! 

FROM THE GERMAN. 
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HEN the death-dews dim my eyes 
And my bosom panting lies, 
Ebbing life’s receding sighs, 
Shorter, fainter, growing; 
Ere my spirit breaks her way, 
Through her prison-walls of clay, 
Into realms of endless day— 
The land to which I’m going. 


May the dear familiar band 
Of weeping friends that round me stand, 
Watching the decreasing sand, 

Fast and faster flowing, 
Chant some low strain, blending well 
With the solemn passing bell, 
Of the holy home to tell— 

The land to which I’m going. 


Let them sing, ‘‘Dear, suffering one, 

Soon thy journey will be done, 

Thy fight be fought, thy race be run: 
Thy soul, with rapture glowing, 
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The everlasting hills shall see, 
Where pain no more can come to thee, 
And neither sin nor sorrow be— 

The land to which thou’rt going. 


“He thy Savior and thy guide, 
For thy guilty sake that died, 
Even now is by thy side, 

Comfort thoughts bestowing. 
Angelic forms their arms extend, 
And smileth many a long-lost friend 
Glad welcome to thy journey’s end— 

The land to which thou’rt going.” 


Then, as the burden of their song 
In faint, sweet cadence dies along, 
One happy, radiant look among 
That group of mourners throwing; 
Just as they faded from my view, 
I fain would breath one fond adieu, 
Till in that land we meet anew— 
The land to which I’m going. 


ett 


As in this life we woke into consciousness in the arms of loving friends, so we may 
venture to hope our next waking will be bosomed by that eternal love which provided this 


shelter for us here. 


F. H. Hepner. 
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WHY TARRIEST THOU, EXPECTED DAY? 


GOD, who far from mortal sight 


Dwellest in unapproached light; 
Before whom saints with trembling, bow, 


And angels stand with veiled brow, 


Behold us now—we sink in gloom, 
And darkness as a shadowy tomb 
Surrounds us—may the eternal day 
Arising, chase these clouds away! 


The eternal day! Thou dost design 
For us such day of light divine, 
Such glory. as our burning sun 
Would shrink and pale to look upon. 
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Why tarriest thou, expected day? 

Our fainting spirits mourn thy stay: 
We fain would leave this heavy load 
Of clay, and upward spring to God. 


O bliss! to burst from every thrall, 
And soar to Thee, our God, our all; 
To see Thy glory, face to face, 
Unceasingiy to love and praise! 


Thou grace-imparting Trinity, 

Fit us for such bright destiny; 
And grant that life’s receding ray 
May usher in eternal day! 


FROM A LATIN HyMN OF COFFIN. 
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IN HARBOR. 
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“THINK it is over, over— 


I think it is over at last: 
CO) Voices of foeman and lover, 
( The sweet and the bitter, have passed; 


Life, like a tempest of ocean, 
Hath outblown its ultimate blast. 
There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 


While the calm of the tide deepens leeward, 


And behold! like the welcoming quiver 

Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the Harbor at last— 
The heavenly Harbor at last! 


I feel it is over, over— 
The winds and the waters surcease; 
How few were the days of the Rover 
That smiled in the beauty of peace! 
And distant and dim was the omen 
That hinted redress or release. 
From the ravage of Life, and its riot, 
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AN = ' Thy better portion trace; 
Rise from transitory things 


Sun, and moon, and stars decay; 
‘ime shall soon this earth remove; 
Rise, my soul, and haste away 
To seats prepared above. 


Rivers to the ocean run, 

Nor stay in all their course; 
Fire, ascending, seeks the sun; 

Both speed them to their source: 
So a soul that’s born of God, 

Pants to view His glorious face, 
Upward tends to His abode, 

To rest in His embrace. 


MY ISE, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 


Toward heaven, thy native place: 


What marvel I yearn for the quiet 

Which bides in this Harbor at last?— 

For the lights, with their welcoming quiver 
That throbsthrough the sanctified river 


Which girdles the Harbor at last— 
The heavenly Harbor at last! 


I know it is over, over— 


I know it is over at last: 


Down sail; the sheathed anchor uncover; 


For the stress of the voyage has passed; 


Life, like a tempest of ocean, 


Hath outblown its ultimate blast. 


There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 

While the calm of the tide deepens leeward, 
And behold! like the welcoming quiver 

Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 


Those lights in the Harbor at last— 
The heavenly Harbor at last! 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 
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Fly me, riches, fly me, cares, 
Whilst I that coast explore; 

Flattering world, with all thy snares, 
Solicit me no more! 

Pilgrims fix not here their home; 
Strangers tarry but a night; 

When the last dear morn is come, 
They'll rise to joyful light. 


Cease, ye pilgrims, cease to mourn, 
Press onward to the prize; 
Soon our Savior will return 
‘Triumphant in the skies: 
Yet a season, and you know 
Happy entrance will be given, 
All our sorrows left below, 
And earth exchanged for heaven. 
ROBERT SEAGRAVE. 
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BUT HEAVEN, O LORD, I CANNOT LOSE. 


NO DAYLIGHT. OF. TEE OiVine 


a \ Only in lives of happier ones 
“239° They see the shine of distant suns. 


God knows. Content thee with thy night, 
Thy greater heaven hath grander light. 


To-day is close; the hours are small; 
Thou sit’st afar, and hast them all. 


Lose the less joy that doth but blind; 
Reach forth a larger bliss to find. 
To-day is brief; the inclusive spheres 
Rain raptures of a thousand years. 
Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 
Vee 
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?}OW summer finds her perfect prime! 
ada Sweet blows the wind from western calms; 
ss 3 On every bower red roses climb; 
The meadows sleep in mingled balms. 

Nor stream, nor bank the wayside by, 

But lilies float and daisies throng, 
Nor space of blue and sunny sky 

That is not cleft with soaring song. 
O flowery morns, O tuneful eve, 

Fly swift! my soul ye caunot fill! 
Bring the ripe fruit, the garnered sheaves, 

The drifting snows on plain and hill, 
Alike to me, fall frosts and dews; 
But heaven, O Lord, I cannot lose! 


Warm hands to-day are clasped in mine; 
Fond hearts my mirth or mourning share: 
And, over hope’s horizon line, 
The future dawns, serenely fair; 
Yet still, though fervent vow denies, 
I know the rapture will not stay; 
Some wind of grief or doubt will rise 
And turn my rosy sky to gray. 
I shall awake, in rainy morn, 
To find ny heart left lone and drear; 
Thus, half in sadness, half in scorn, 
I let my life burn on as clear 
Though friends grow cold or fond love wooes; 
But Heaven, O Lord, I cannot lose! 


BUT HEAVEN, O LORD, I CANNOT LOSE. 


In golden hours, the angel Peace 
Comes down and broods me with her wings: 
1 gain from sorrow sweet release; 
I mate me with divinest things; 
When shapes of guilt and gloom arise 
And far the radiant angel flees,— 
My song is lost in mournful sighs, 
My wine of triumph left but lees, 
In vain for me her pinions shine, 
And pure, celestial days begin: 
Earth’s passion-flowers I still must twine, 
Nor braid one beauteous lily in. 
Ah! is it good or ill I choose? 
But heaven, O Lord, I cannot lose! 


So wait I. Every day that dies 

With flush and fragrance born of June, 
I know shall more resplendent rise 

Where summer needs nor sun nor moon, 
And every bud on love’s low tree, 

Whose mocking crimson flames and falls, 
In fullest flower I yet shall see 

High blooming by the jasper walls. 
Nay, every sin that dims my days, 

And wild regrets that veil the sun, 
Shall fade before those dazzling rays, 

And my long glory be begun! 
Let the years come to bless or bruise; 
Thy heaven, O Lord, I shall not lose! 

EpnA DEAN PROCTOR. 
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LMIGHTY Father of mankind, 
On thee my hopes remain; 
NGS)? And when the day of trouble comes, 
ot 1 shall not trust in vain. 
In early days thou wast my guide, 
And of my youth the friend: 
And as my days began with thee, 
With thee my days shall end. 


{I know the power in whom I trust, 
The arm on whick ¢ lean; 

He will my Savior ever be, 
Who has my Savior been. 


My God, who causedst me to hope, 
When life began to beat, 

And when a stranger in the world, 
Didst guide my wandering feet: 


Thou wilt not cast me off when age 
And evil days descend; 
Thou wilt not leave me in despair, 
To mourn my latter end. : 
Therefore in life I'll trust to thee, 
In death I will adore; 
And after death I'll sing thy praise, 
When time shall be no more. : 
MICHAEL BRUCE. 
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All the days of my appointed time will I wait, till my change come.— 


Foo. 14214. 


We ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to-wit, 
the redemption of our body.—Rom. 8:23. 
But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience watt for 


tt.—Rom. 8:25. 


Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Savior Fesus Christ.—Titus 2:73. 


aged, gone by, 
(ey Upon whose top the clouds in eternal 
shadow lie, 
While streams the evening sunshine on quiet wood 


and lea, 
I stand and calmly wait till the hinges turn for me. 


The tree-tops faintly rustle beneath the breeze’s 
flight, 

A soft and soothing sound, yet it whispers of the 
night; 

I hear the wood-thrush piping one mellow descant 


more, 
And scent the flowers that blow when the heat of 


day is o’er. 


Behold the portals open, and o’er the threshold, 


now 

There steps a wearied one with a pale and furrowed 
brow; 

His count of years is full, his allotted task is 
wrought; 

He passes to his rest from a place that needs him 
not. 


In sadness then I ponder how quickly fleets the hour 

Of human strength and action, man’s courage and 
his power. 

I muse while still the wood-thrush sings down the 
golden day, 

And as I look and listen the sadness wears away. 


Again the hinges turn, and a youth, departing, 
throws 

A look of longing backward, and sorrowfully goes; 

A blooming maid, unbinding the roses from her hair, 

Moves mournfully away from amidst the young and 
fair. 


Oh glory of our race that so suddenly decays! 

Ob crimson flush of morning that darkens as we 
gaze! 

Oh breath of summer blossoms that on the restless 
air 

Scatters a moment’s sweetness and flies we know not 
where! 


I grieve for life’s bright promise, just shown and 
then withdrawn; 
But still the sun shines round me: the evening bird 


sings on, 

And I again am soothed, and beside the ancient 
gate, 

In the soft evening sunlight, I calmly stand and 
wait. 


Once more the gates are opened; an infant group go 
out, 

The sweet smile quenched forever, and stilled the 
sprightly shout. 

Oh frail, frail tree of Life, that upon the green sward 
strows 

Its fair young buds unopened, with every wind that 
biows! 
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So come from every region: so enter, side by side, 
The strong and faint of spirit, the meek and men of 
, pride. 
Steps of earth’s great and mighty, between those 
pillars grey, 
And prints of little feet, mark the dust along the 
way. 


And some approach the threshold whose looks are 
blank with fear, 

And some whose temples brighten with joy in draw- 
ing near, 


AUNT WINIFRED DYING. 


As if they saw dear faces, and caught the gracious 
eye 

Of Him, the Sinless Teacher, who came for us to 
die. 


I mark the joy, the terror; yet these, within my 
heart, 

Can neither wake the dread nor the longing to de- 
part; 

And in the sunshine streaming on quiet wood and 
lea, . 

Istand and calmly wait till the hinges turn for me. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
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AUNT WINIFRED DYING. 


ITH clung to her, with one hand upon her cheek, softly patting it. 
I went over and stood by the window. 
It was her mother herself who gently put the little fingers away at last. 


‘‘Mothers own little girl! Good night, my darling, my darling.’’ 
So I took the child away to Phebe, and came back and shut the door. 
“IT thought you might have some message for Roy,”’ she said. 


“Now?” 
‘““Now, I think.”’ 


We had often talked of this, and she had promised to remember it,whatever it might 
be. So I told her—but I will not write what I told her. 
I saw that she was playing weakly with her wedding-ring, which hung very loosely 


below its little worn guard. 


‘‘Take the little guard,”’ she said, ‘‘and keep it for Faith; but bury the other with 


me: he putit on; nobody else must take it 
The sentence dropped, unfinished. 


I crept up on the bed beside her, for she seemed to wish it. 


the lamp, but she shook her head. 


The room seemed light, she said, quite light. 


rho) 


Tasked if I should light 
She 


wondered then if Faith were asleep, and if she would waken early in the morning. 
After that I kissed her, and then she said nothing more, only presently she asked me 


to hold her hand. 


It was quite dark when she turned her face at last toward the window. 


‘John!’ she said,—why, John!’’ 
* * * * * * 


So we are waiting for the morning when the gates shall open—Faith and I. 
my stiller watches, am not saddened by the music of her life. 


mother wishes it to be a cheery life. 
little girl. 


* * * * * * 


I, from 
I feel sure that her 


I feel sure that she is showing me how to help her 


‘THe Garres AgaRr.’’ 
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WE labor but for a moment; we shall rest forever. 


Who would not put forth 


his strength for one hour, when he may be a prince while he lives for that hour’s 


work? 


BAXTER. 
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5 F life be as a flame that death doth kill, 
Burn, little candle, lit for me, 
VW, With a pure flame, that I may rightly 
( see 
To word my song, and utterly 
God’s plan fulfill. 


If life be as a flower that blooms and dies, 
Forbid the cunning frost that slays 


ey VLE Orta ek, 


With Judas kiss, and trusting love betrays; 
Forever may my song of praise 
Untainted rise. 


If life be as a voyage, foul or fair, 


Oh, bid me not my banners furl 
For adverse gale, or wave in angry whirl, 
Till I have found the gates of pearl, 
And anchored there. 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
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S 
am NLY waiting till the shadows 
ep Are a little longer grown; 
uae Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart once full of day; 


Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Through the twilight soft and grey. 


EN 


Only waiting till the reapers 

Have the last sheaf gathered home; 
For the summer-time is faded, 

And the autumn winds have come. 
Quickly, reapers! gather quickly 

The last ripe hours of my heart; 
For the bloom of life is withered, 

And [f hasten to depart. 


ONLY WAITING. 


Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 

At whose feet I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor and desolate; 

Even now I hear the footsteps, 
And their voices far away; 

If they call me, I am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey. 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown; 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown; 
Then from out the gathering darkness 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, — 
By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathway to the skies. 
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*Neath its daily load of care, 
Finds the pathway long and dreary, 
And the burden hard to bear, 
And tired with hoping, faint with fearing, 
Sighs to reach the golden gate,— 
Then, in accents soft and cheering, 
Patience whispers, ‘‘Only wait; 
For a brighter day is dawning, ‘ 
Joy awaits us in the morning— 
In the beauty of the morning— 
Only wait!” 


ONLY WAIT. 


O sad hearts, whose soundless sorrow 
Dares not let a murmur fall, 
Only wait and trust the morrow: 
God’s great love is over all. 
Only wait, O wounded spirit, 
By the cross of life weighed down! 
Thou shalt surely earth inherit, 
Bear the cross, and win the crown; 
For a brighter day is dawning, 
Joy awaits us’ in the morning— 
In the beauty of the morning— 
Only wait! 
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Lire is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 


Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
_2NGFELLOW. 
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j ™M kneeling at the threshold, weary, faint, A weary path I’ve traveled, ’mid darkness, storm, 


J and sore, and strife, ‘ 
\ Waiting for the dawning, for the opening Bearing many a burden, struggling for my 
GC of the door; life ; 
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“Tm kneeling at the threshold, weary, faint, and sore, 
Waiting for the dawning, for the opening of the door.’ 


Waiting till the Master shall bid me rise and But, now the morn is breaking, my toil will soon be 
come o’er: 

To the glory of his presence, to the gladness of his I’m kneeling at the threshold, my hand is on the 
home! door! 


THE LAS’ HOURS OF LITTLE PAUL DOMBEY. 5C 1. 


Methinks I hear the voices of the blesséd as they How lovingly they'll hail me when all my toil is _ 
stand done! 


Singing in the sunshine in the far-off sinless land. 
O would that I were with them, amid their shining With them are blesséd angels that know no grief 
throng, or sin, 
Mingling in their worship, joining in their song! I see them by the portals, prepared to let me 
; in: 
The friends that started with me have entered long O Lord, I wait thy pleasure! thy time and way are 


ago; blest; 
One by one they left me struggling with the foe; But I’m wasted. worn, and- weary: O Father, bid 
Their pilgrimage was shorter, their triumph sooner me rest! 
won; 
NO) Oe eral 
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His Vision of Heaven. 


UL had never risen from his little bed. He lay there, listening to the noises 
in the street, quite tranquilly; not caring much how the time went, but watch- 
ing everything about him with observing eyes. 

When the sunbeams struck into his room through the rustling blinds, and quivered 
on the opposite wall like golden water, he knew that evening was coming on, and that the 
sky was red and beautiful. As the reflection died away, and the gloom went creeping up 
the wall, he watched it deepen, deepen, deepen into night. Then he thought how the 
long streets were dotted with lamps, and how the peaceful stars were shining overhead. 
His fancy had a strange tendency to wander to the river, which he knew was flowing 
through the great city; and now he thought how black it was, and how deep it would 
look, reflecting the hosts of stars—and, more than all, how steadily it rolled away to meet 
the sea. 

As it grew later in the night, and footsteps in the street Beare so rare that he could 
hear them coming, count them as they passed, and lose them in the hollow distance, he 
would lie and watch the many-colored ring about the candle, and wait patiently for day. 
His only trouble was, the swift and rapid,river. He felt forced, sometimes, to try to stop 
it—to stem it with his childish hands—or choke its way with sand—and when he saw it 
coming on, resistless, he cried out! But a word from Florence, who was always at his 
side, restored him to himself; and leaning his poor head upon her breast, he told Floy of 
his dream and smiled. 

When day began to dawn again, he watched for the sun; and when its cheerful light 
began to sparkle in the room, he pictured to himself—pictured! He saw the high church 
towers rising up into the morning sky, the town reviving, waking, starting into life once 
more, the river glistening as it rolled, (but rolling fast as ever), and the country bright 
with dew. Familiar sounds and cries came by degrees into the street below; the servants 
in the house were roused and busy; faces looked in the door, and voices asked his attend- 
ants softly how he was. Paul always answered for himself: ‘‘I am better. I am a great 
deal better, thank you! Tell papa so!”’ 

By little and little he got tired of the bustle of the day, the noise of carriages, and 
carts, and people passing and repassing; and would fall asleep, or be troubled with a rest- 
less and uneasy sense again—the child could hardly tell whether this were in his sleeping 
or his waking moments—of that rushing river. ‘‘Why, will it never stop, Floy?’’ he 
would sometimes ask her. ‘‘It is bearing me away, I think!” 
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But Floy could always soothe and reassure him; and it was his daily delight to make 
her lay her head down on his pillow, and take some rest. 

«You are always watching me, Floy. Let me watch you now!’’ They would prop 
him up with cushions in a corner of his bed, and there he would recline the while she lay 
beside him; bending forward oftentimes to kiss her, and whispering to those who were 
near that she was tired, and how she had sat up so many nights beside him. 

Thus, the flush of the day, in its heat and light, would gradually decline; and again 
the golden water would be dancing on the wall. 

He was visited by as many as three grave doctors,—they used to assemble down stairs, 
and come up together,—and the room was so quiet, and Paul was so observant of them 
(though he never asked of anybody what they said), that he even knew the difference in 
the sound of their watches. But his interest centered in Sir Parker Peps, who always 
took his seat on the side of the bed. For Paul had heard them say long ago that that 
gentleman had been with his mamma when she clasped Florence in her arms and died. 
And he could not forget it now. He liked him for it. He was not afraid. * * * 

Paul closed his eyes with those words, and fell asleep. When he awoke, the sun was 
high, and the broad day was clear and warm. He lay a little, looking at the windows, 
which were open, and the curtains rustling in the air, and waving to and fro: then he 
said, ‘‘Floy, is it to-morrow? Is she come? ”’ . 

Some one seemed to go in quest of her. Perhaps it was Susan. Paul thought he 
heard her telling him, when he had closed his eyes again, that she would soon be back; 
but he did not open them to see. She kept her word—perhaps she had never been away— 
but the next thing that happened was a noise of footsteps on the stairs, and then Paul 
woke—woke mind and body—and sat upright in his bed. He saw them now about him. 
There was no gray mist before them, as there had been sometimes in the night. He knew 
them every one, and called them by their names. 

‘‘And who is this? Is this my old nurse?’’ said the child, regarding, with a radiant 
smile, a figure coming in. 

Yes, yes. No other stranger would have shed those tears at the sight of him, 
and called him her dear boy, her pretty boy, her own poor blighted child. No other 
woman would have stooped down by his bed, and taken up his wasted hand, and put it to 
her lips and breast, as one who had some right to fondle it. No other woman would have 
so forgotten everybody there but him and Floy, and been so full of tenderness and pity. | 

‘‘Floy! this is a kind, good face!’ said Paul. ‘‘Iam glad to see it again. Don’t go 
away, old nurse! Stay here!”’ 

His senses were all quickened, and he heard a name he knew. 

‘“‘Who was that? who said Walter?’ he asked, looking round. ‘Some one said 
Walter. Is he here? I should like to see him very much.”’ 

Nobody replied directly, but his father soon said to Susan, ‘Call him back, then: let 
him come up!”’ After a short pause of expectation, during which he looked with smiling 
interest and wonder on his nurse, and saw that she had not forgotten Floy, Walter was 
brought into the room. His open face and manner, and his cheerful eyes, had always 
made him a favorite with Paul; and when Paul saw him, he stretched out his hand, and 
said, ‘*Good-by!”’ 

‘‘Good-by, my child!’’ cried Mrs. Pipchin, hurrying to his bed’s head. ‘Not 
good-by ?”’ 
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For an instant, Paul looked at her with the wistful face with which he had so often 
gazed upon her in his corner by the fire. ‘Ah, yes,’’ he said, placidly, ‘‘good-by! 
Walter, dear, good-by!’’ turning his head to where he stood, and putting out his hand 
again. ‘*Where is papa?’’ 

He felt his father’s breath upon his cheek, before the words had parted from his 
lips. 

‘‘Remember Walter, dear papa,’’ he whispered, looking in his face,—‘‘remember 
Walter. Iwas fond of Walter!’’ The feeble hand waved in the air, as if it cried ‘‘good- 
by!’? to Walter once again. 

‘‘Now lay me down again,’’ he said; ‘‘and, Floy, come close to me, and let me see 
you!”’ 

Sister and brother wound their arms around each other, and the golden light came 
streaming in, and fell upon them, locked together. 

‘‘How fast the river runs between its green banks and the rushes, Floy! But its 
very near the sea, I hear the waves. They always said so.”’ 

Presently he told her that the motion of the boat upon the stream was lulling him to 
rest. How green the banks were now, how bright the flowers growing on them, and how 
tall the rushes! Now the boat was out at sea, but gliding smoothly on. And now there 
was a shore before him. Who stood on the bank? 

He put his hands together as he had been used to do at his prayers. He did not 
remove his arms to do it; but they saw him fold them so, behind her neck. 

‘*Mamma is like you, Floy. I know her by the face! But tell them. that the print 
upon the stairs at school is not divine enough. The light about the head is shining on 
me as I go!”’ . 

The golden ripple on the wall came back again, and nothing else stirred in the room. 
The old, old fashion! The fashion that came in with our first garments, and will last 
unchanged until our race has run its course, and the wide firmament is rolied up like a 
scroll. The old, old fashion—Death! 

Oh! thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion yet, of immortality! And 
look upon us, angels of young children, with regards not quite estranged, when the swift 
river bears us to the ocean! 


COME TO ME DREAMS OF HEAVEN. 
OME to me, dreams of heaven! Come but for one brief hour, 
My fainting spirit bear Sweet dreams, and yet again 
On your bright wings, by morning given, O’er burning thoughts and memory shower 
Up to celestial air. Your soft, effacing rain! 
Away—far, far away, Waft me where gales divine 
From bowers by tempests riven! With dark clouds ne’er have striven; 
Fold me in blue, still, cloudless day, Where living founts forever shine, 
O blessed dreams of heaven! O blessed dreams of heaven! 


Mrs. FELICIA HEMANS. 
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In my Father’s house are many mansions, if it were not so, I would have told 
you. f go to prepare a place for you. Worpbs OF JESUS. 
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o04 THE TWO VILLAGES. 


THE: TWO: VIEEAGES. 


VER the river on the hill There I see in the cooling night 


Lieth a village white and still; Twinkling stars of household light, 
All around it the forest trees Fires that gleam from smithy’s door, 
Shiver and whisper in the breeze; Mists that curl on the river’s shore; 
Over it sailing shadows go And in the road no grasses grow, 
Of soaring hawk and screaming crow; For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet In that village under the hill, 
Grow in the middle of every street. When the night is starry and still, 


** Over the river on the hill 
Lieth a village white and still.” 


In that village on the hill Many a weary soul in prayer 

Never is sound of smithy or mill; Looks to the other village there, 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers, And weeping and sighing, longs to go 
Never a clock to tell the hours; Up to that home from this below; 

The marble doors are always shut; Longs to sleep by the forest wild, 

You may not enter at ‘hall or hut. Whither have vanished wife and child, 
Over the river under the hill And heareth, praying, the answer fall,— 
Another village lieth still; ‘Patience: That village shall hold ye all!” 


Rost TERRY COOKR. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTS. d05 
ito AORI Ph ICH OF TM RaW TLL 
re “Thy will be done.’ 
es #} #' AID on Thine altar, O my Lord divine, It hath been wet with tears, and dimmed with sighs, 
Los Accept my gift this day, for Jesus” Clenched in my grasp till beauty hath it none; 
fos sake. Now from Thy footstool where it vanquished lies, 
I have no jewels to adorn thy shrine, The prayer ascendeth, ‘‘May Thy will be done.”’ 
Nor any world-famed sacrifice to make; Take it, O Father, ere my courage fail, 
But here I bring, within my trembling hand, And merge it so in Thine own will, that e’en 
This will of mine—a thing that seemeth small. If in some desperate hour my cries prevail, 
And Thou alone, O Lord, canst understand ; And Thou give me my gift, it may have been 
How, when I yield Thee this, I yield mine all. So changed, so purified, so fair have grown, 
Hidden therein, Thy searching gaze can see So one with Thee, so filled with peace divine, 
Struggles of passion—visions of delight— _ I may not know or feel it as mine own— 
All that I have, or am, or fain would be,— © But gaining back my will, may find it Thine.”’ 


Deep loves, fond hopes, and longings infinite; 


~—_— 
———— 


Dd, BEAUTIRUL EXTRACTS. 


SAW a mourner standing at eventide over the grave of one dearest to him on 
Wy earth. The memory of joys that were past came crowding on his soul. ‘¢And 
We is this,’’ said he, ‘‘all that remains of one so loved and so lovely? I call, but no 
voice answers. Oh! my loved one will not hear! O death! inexorable death! what 
hast thou done? Let me bow down and forget my sorrows in the slumber of the grave!”’ 
While he thought thus in agony, the gentle form of Christianity came by. She bade 
him look upward, and to the eye of faith the heavens were disclosed. He heard the song 
and transport of the great multitude which no man can numberaround the throne. There 
were the spirits of the just made perfect—there, the spirit of her he mourned! There 
happiness was pure, permanent, perfect. The mourner then wiped the tears from his 
eyes, took courage, and thanked God :—‘‘All the days of my appointed time,’ said he, 
‘ewill I wait till my change come;’’ and he returned to the duties of life no longer sor- 
rowing as those who have no hope. ; 
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THE GREAT DAY. 


HE shiver’d skies flee fast away; and flame The moon and stars, as if affrighted, run 
And smoke burst out, and horrid noises roar In wild confusion; while the trump of Gop 


As if a burning sea surged on the shore, Resounds, and all the dead are call’d to life, 
And rack’d old Nature’s perishable frame. And—hush’d at once the elemental strife— 
Creation shudders; and the trembling sun In solemn stillness men await his nod. 
Turns red like blood, and casts a crimson glare Ah, day of,doom! Redeemer! Brother! Friend! 
Throughout the heaving billows of the air; Protect thine own—whose hopes on Thee depend! 
MACKELLAR. 
oO — $—_2@ 
“CALM, on the bosom of thy God, “Dust, to its narrow cell beneath; 
Fair spirit, rest thee now: Soul, to its place on high: 
E’en whilst with us thy footsteps trod, They who have seen thy look in death, 
His seal was on thy brow. No more need fear to die.” 


Mrs. HEMANS. 


506 BY THE SHORE OF THE RIVER. 


ACLITTEE? WHILE, LOS Ores BONG: 


LITTLE while to toil along 

This weary winding way, 
* And we shall join the ransomed throng, 
And we shall sing love’s choral song, 
In yonder land of day. 


A little while, for doubt and gloom, 
And feeble trust in God, 

And faith shall spread her eagle plume, 

The soul her palm and crown assume, 
Forever with the Lord. 


A little while to pour our love, 
On fading forms of clay, 

To weep with tears of bitter grief, 

With anguish that hath no relief, 
And death shall pass away. 


A little while to scatter smiles,’ 
Like sunshine on our way, 
With willing heart and kindly hand, 


To help each trembling outcast band, 
To hope, to watch and pray. 


A little while to do the work, 

Our Master’s hand hath given, 
Fast fleet away the hours of grace, 
Night falls upon our dwelling place, 

Short space to work for heaven. 


A little while to face the storm, 
And breast the angry billow, 
And Christ shall whisper, ‘‘Peace, be still,” 
And ransomed by our Lord’s sweet will, 
His breast shall be our pillow. 


A little while! Take heed, my soul, 
These words of love and warning: 
That ere thou reach the appointed goal, 
Thou go to Christ, and be made whole, 
And enter heaven’s bright morning. 
“BANNER OF THE COVENANT.” 
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BY eR EE SHORE 


pee OuGR the gray willows the bleak winds 
\ ( are raving, 
Here on the shore, with its driftwood and 
sands, 
Over the river the lilies are waving, 
Bathed in the sunshine of Orient lands. 
Over the river, the wide, dark river, 
Springtime and Summer are blooming forever. 


Here all alone on the rocks I am sitting, 
Sitting and waiting—my comrades all gone— 
Shadows of mystery drearily flitting 
Over the surf with its sorrowful moan. 
Over the river, the strange, cold river— 
Ah! must I wait for the boatman forever? 


Wife and children and friends were around me; 
Labor and rest were as wings to my soul; 
Honor and love were the laurels that crowned me; 
Little I recked how the dark waters roll. 
But the deep river, the gray misty river, 
All that I lived for has taken forever. 


Silently came a black boat o’er the billows; 
Stealthily grated the keel on the sand; 


OS —--—__ 


Obes DEE AR IVA: 


Rustling footsteps were heard through the willows; 

There the dark boatman stood, waving his hand, 

Whispering, ‘“‘I come—from the shadowy river; 
She who is dearest must leave thee forever.”’ 


Suns that were brightest and skies that were bluest 
Darkened and paled in the message he bore. 
Year after year went the fondest, the truest, 
Following that beckoning hand to the shore, 
Down to the river, the cold, grim river, 
Over whose waters they vanished forever. 


Yet not in visions of grief have I wandered; 
Still have I toiled, though my ardors have flown 
Labor is manhood; and life is but squandered, 
Dreaming vague dreams of the future alone. 
Yet from the tides of the mystical river 
Voices of spirits are whispering ever. 


Lonely and old, in the dusk I am waiting, 
Till the dark boatman, with soft muffled oar, 
Glides o’er the waves, and I hear the keel grating— 
See the dim beckoning hand on the shore, 
Wafting me over the welcoming river, 
To gardens and homes that are shining forever! 
CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH. 
— OO) 


IN THE FOREVER. 


cast— 

A shining peace upon each waiting face, 
cae As of tired wanderers safe home at last— 
At rest within the fold through Jesus’ grace: 
I was so hard to give them up!—to roam 
The life-way, missing them! stricken, alone 
To thread the spaces in my heart, and come 
To do without them as my years went on! 


‘ HALLOWED brightness o’er pale beauty 
66 Sw 


Yet oh! in days to come, when ages bow 
Before the great 1 Am of future time,— 
Who wears the morning’s signet on his brow, 
And holds the destinies of every clime,— 
I will not count life by this little span— 
These wasted hopes and dreams that leave me lone; 
For broken shapes of earth stand clear and grand 
In the forever, as God’s years go on. 
SALLIE J. HANCOCK. 


WAITING. 507 


EK warbling birds, in shady bowers, 

: Your thrilling melodies, how gay! 
They bring to mind the rapturous hours 
I’ve spent with one who’s far away: 

When wand'ring by some crystal rill, 
Where fragrance floats on every breeze, 

I oft have heard those notes so shrill, 
Mid sylvan groves of spreading trees. 


Those very notes I oft have heard, 
In deep wild-wood on summer’s day, 
When I[ was with my gentle bird, 
My Isabel, who's far away. 
Those blissful hours of peace have passed, 
Which I so happily enjoy’d, 
And I am now in prison cast, 
With even worse than death annoy’d. 


ret eenenseeescaneeenengernnnees, 


p THE MIER PRISONER’S LAMENT. 


Whene’er ye waft on airy wing, 

And through the blue expansion stray, 
Go to my love and say, ‘We bring 

A tear from one who’s far away.”’ 
Your freedom, birds, I envy not; 

But to my fate am reconciled: 
If to be freed should be my lot, 

I oft may hear your warblings wild. 


If this dull frame be doomed to death, 
Ere time shall bring another day, 
Go, tell my wife my latest breath 
Was spent for one who’s far away: i 
Go, tell her that her husband died ae 
At peace with God—his sins forgiven— 
That the last words his spirit sigh’d, 
Were—‘‘MAY WE MEET AGAIN IN HEAVEN!” 
“GALVESTON NEWS.’’ 
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WAITING. 


A EW HE burnie, sweetly singin’, 
H a Flows just beside my door, 
ve} And the purple heather, springin’, 
ji Throws its bloom ypon the moor; 
As I’m sittin’ in the gloamin’, 
Still golden-hued and bright, 
I think I see the angels 
By the pearly gates o’ light! 


I’m waitin’ for the music 
That ca’s my heart away— 
The music 0’ the seraph band: 
Thro’ a’ my pilgrim day, 
Thro’ a’ the burden an’ the heat, 
Thro’ a’ the trial sair— 
Forgotten, when my Lord I meet 
In mansions bright an’ fair! 


My heart is waitin’ weary 
As I’m thinkin’ 0’ my sin; 
But his promise an’ his pardon 
Will surely let me in! 


*Twas just for such a mourner 
That the great Atoner came, 

An’ I’m strivin’ to be ready 
When his summons ca’s me hame. 


There are smilin’ spots and bonnie ; ny 
In this cauld world where we bide; ee 
But gleamin’ in the sunlight 
The graves stan’ side by side: 
Ye may cover them wi’ garlands, rN 
Ye may brighten them wi’ bloom; 
But ye canna quell the yearnin’ 
For the loved ones in the tomb! 


To a world without a wailin’, 
To a land without a shade— 
The city set upon a hill, re 
Wi’ firm foundations laid! 
I’d fain be there at early morn, 
I’d fain be there at night; 
The heritage—the kingdom fair— 
Where Jesus is the light. 


I VEX ME NOT WITH BROODING. 


ng DA 
1 VEX me not with brooding on the years 


4) i) That were ere I drew breath; why should 
WO 


I then 
Distrust the darkness that may fall again 

When life is done? Perchance in other spheres— 
Dead planets—I once tasted mortal tears, 


And walked as now among a throng of men, 
Pondering things that lay beyond my ken, 


foe 


Questioning death, and solacing my fears. 

Who knows? Ofttimes strange sense have I of this, 
Vague memories that hold me with a spell, 
Touches of unseen lips upon my brow, 

Breathing some incommunicable bliss! 

In years foregone, O Soul, was all not well? 
Still lovelier life awaits thee. Fear not thou! 
THOMAS BsaiLey ALDRICH. 
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508 THE LIVING ARE THE ONuY DEAD. 


Y days are gliding swiftly by, 
And I, a pilgrim stranger, 

Would not detain them as they fly— 
Those hours of toil and danger. 


For oh! we stand on Jordan’s strand, 


Our friends are passing over; 
And just before, the shining shore 
We may almost discover. 


We'll gird our loins, my brethren dear, 
Our distant home discerning; 
Our absent Lord has left us word, 
Let every lamp be burning. 
For oh! we stand on Jordan’s strand, etc. 


esa 


MY DAYS*A RE: GLIDING*S Vib Toye be 


Should coming days be cold and dark, 
We need not cease our singing; 
That perfect rest nought can molest, 
Where golden harps are ringing. 
For oh! we stand on Jordan’s strand, etc. 


Let sorrow’s rudest tempests blow, 
Each chord on earth to sever; 
Our King says ‘‘Come,” and there’s our home, 
Forever, oh! forever. 
For oh! we stand on Jordan’s strand, ete. 
DAVID NELSON. 
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THE eIVINGsARE THEREON E YD AD: 


HEARTS that never cease to yearn! 
V3 Y O brimming tears that ne’er are dried! 
The dead, though they depart, return 
AS phous they had not died! 


The living are the only dead; 
The dead live—nevermore to die! 
And often when we mourn them fled, 
They never were so nigh! 


And though they lie beneath the waves, 
Or sleep within the churchyard dim— 
(Ab! through how many different graves 

God’s children go to him!)— 


Yet every grave gives up its dead 
Ere it is overgrown with grass; 

Then why should hopeless tears be shed, 
Or need we cry, ‘Alas?’ 


Or why should Memory, veiled with gloom, 
And like a sorrowing mourner craped, 

Sit weeping o’er an empty tomb, 
Whose captives have escaped? 


°Tis but a mound, and will be mossed 
Whene’er the summer grass appears; 

The loved, though wept, are never lost; 
We only lose—our tears! 


Nay, Hope may whisper with the dead 
By bending forward where they are; 

But Memory, with a backward tread, 
Communes with them afar. 


The joys we lose are but forecast, 

And we shall find them all once more; 
We look behind us for the Past, 

But lo! ’tis all before. 
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AND CEE THis BEEBE BODY DLE: 


ND let this feeble body fail, 
And let it faint or die; 


And soar to worlds on high; 

Shall join the disembodied saints, 
And find its long-sought rest, 

That only bliss for which it pants, 

In the Redeemer’s breast. 


in hope of that immortal crown 
I now the cross sustain; 

And gladly wander up and down, 
And smile at toil and pain. 

I suffer on my threescore years, 
Til my Deliverer come, 

And wipe away his servant’s tears, 
And take his exile home. 


NS) My soul shall quit this mournful vale, 


O, what hath Jesus bought for me? 
Before my ravished eye, 
Rivers of life divine I see, 
And trees of Paradise! 
I see a world of spirits bright, 
Who taste the pleasures there! 
They all are robed in spotless white, 
And conquering palms they bear. 


O, what are all my sufferings here, 
If, Lord, thou count me meet 
With that enraptured host to appear, 
And worship at thy feet! 
Give joy or grief, give ease or pain; 
Take life or friends away, 
But let me find them all again 
In that eternal day. 
/CHARLES WESLEY. 


Tie VAY TO HEAVEN. 


on o—~<p—o— 22) 


For 1 reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.—Rom. 8:18. 

Lf we suffer, we shall also reign with him.—2 Tim. 2:12. 

Fle that overcometh shall inherit all things.—Rev. 21:7. 

Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life, and may enter tn through the gates into the city.— Rev. 22:14. 


es 


S this the way, My Father? °Tis, my child; 
Thou must pass through this tangled, dreary 
1 wild 
(* Tf thou wouldst reach the city undefiled, 


Thy peaceful home above. 


But enemies are round. Yes, child, I know 

That where thou least expect’st thou’lt find a foe; 

But victor thou shalt prove o’er all below: 
Only seek strength above. 


My Father, it is dark! Child, take My hand. 
Cling close to Me; I’ll lead thee through the land; 
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De Ea Se ACY.) MEY AT EER: 


Trust My all-seeing care; so shalt thou stand 
*Midst glory bright above. 


My footsteps seem to slide! Child, only raise 

Thine eye to Me; then in these slippery ways 

I will hold up thy goings; thou shalt praise 
Me for each step above. 


O Father, I am weary! Child, lean thy head 
Upon My breast. It was My love that spread 
Thy rugged path. Hope on, till I have said, 

“Rest, rest for aye, above.”’ 


———— 


2 BEYOND. 


E must not doubt, or fear, or dread, that 
fae love for life is only given, 
And that the calm and sainted dead will 
meet estranged and cold in heaven: 
Oh! love were poor and vain indeed, based on so 
harsh and stern a creed. 


True that this earth must pass away, with all the 
starry worlds of light, 

With all the glory of the day, and calmer tenderness 
of night; 

For in that radiant home can shine alone the im- 
mortal and divine. 


Earth’s lower things—her pride, her fame, her 
science, learning, wealth, and power, 

Slow growths, that through long ages came, or fruits 
of some convulsive hour, 


Whose very memory must decay—heaven is too pure 
for such as they. 


If in my heart I now could fear that, risen again, we 
should not know 

What was our life of life when here—the hearts we 
loved so much below; 

I would arise this very day, and cast so poor a thing 
away. 


But love is no such soulless clod: living, perfected 
it shall rise 
Transfigured in the light of God, and giving glory to 
the skies; 
And that which makes this life so sweet shall render 
heaven’s joy complete. 
A. A. PROCTER. 
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“While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.” 
510 


HAND IN HAND WITH ANGELS. 51% 


WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED. 


HILE shepherds watched their flocks by ‘“‘The Savior, who is Christ, the Lord, 


we night, 
All seated on the ground, 


The angel of the Lord came down, 


And glory shone around. 


“Fear not,” said he, for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind,— 

“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
“To you and all mankind. 


No you,, in David) s town, this day, 
“Is born of David's line 


‘‘And this shall be the sign: 


“The heavenly babe you there shall find 
“To human view displayed, 

‘‘All meanly wrapped in swathing bands, 
“And in a manger laid. 


“All glory be to God on high, 
“And to the earth be peace; 
“Good will henceforth from Heaven to men 
“Begin, and never cease!” 
TATE. 
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< ie Wy AND in hand with angels, 
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Brighter eyes are on us 


Terderer voices cheer us 
Than we deaf will own; 
Never, walking heavenward, - 

Can we walk alone. 


Hand in hand with angels, 
In the busy street, 
By the winter hearth-fires,— 
Everywhere,—we meet, 
Though unfledged and songless, 
Birds of Paradise; 
Heaven looks at us daily 
Out of human eyes. 


Hand in hand with angels; 
Oft in menial guise; 

By the same straight pathway 
Prince and beggar rise. 

If we drop the fingers, 
Toil-imbrowned and worn, 

Then one link with heaven 
From our life is torn. 


Hand in hand with angels: 
Some are fallen,—alas! 

Soiled wings trail pollution 
Over all they pass. 

Lift them into suns ine! 
Bid them seek the sky! 

Weaker is your soaring, 
When they cease to fly. 


monet een neers cw eee 


ON Through the world we go; 


Than we blind ones know; 


HAND TIN AND WITH ANGELS. 


Hand in hand with angels; 
Some are out of sight, 
Leading us, unknowing, 
Into paths of light. 
Some dear hands are loosened 
From our earthly clasp, 
Soul in soul to hold us 
With a firmer grasp. 


Hand in hand with angels,— 
’Tis a twisted chain, 

Winding heavenward, earthward, 
Linking joy and pain. 

There’s, a mournful jarring, 
There’s a clank of doubt, 

If a heart grows heavy, 
Or a hand’s left out. 


Hand in hand with angels 
Walking every day ;— 

How the chain may lengthen, 
None of us can say. 

But we know it reaches 
From earth’s lowliest one, 

To the shining seraph, 
Throned beyond the sun. 


Hand in hand with angels! 
Blesséd so to be! 

Helped are all the helpers; 
Giving light, they see. 

He who aids another 
Strengthens more than one; 

Sinking earth he grapples 
To the Great White Throne. 
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HEAVEN OPENED. 


ald, F there be a heaven so fair 
O’er us ever shining, 


iN We shall never enter there 
( By looking up and pining. 


In one holy, quiet thought, 
Heaven to us is nearer brought, 
Than in all the radiance bright, 
Of a thousand worlds of light. 
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512 THE GREAT QUESTION. 


JOYFULLY ONWARD Wy Herio va: 


OYFULLY, joyfully, onward we move, 
A Bound to the land of bright spirits above; 
kaye Jesus, our Savior, in mercy says, ‘‘Come,” 
f= Joyfully, joyfully, haste to our home. 
Joyfully, joyfully, onward we move, 
Bound to the land of bright spirits above. 


Soon will our pilgrimage end here below, 

Soon to the presence of God we shall go; 

Then, if to Jesus our hearts have been given, 

Joyviully, joyfully, rest we in heaven. 
Joyfully, joyfully, onward, etc. 


Teachers and kindred have passed on before; 

Waiting, they watch us approaching the shore, 

Singing, to cheer us while passing along,— 

Joyfully, joyfully, haste to your home. 
Joyfully, joyfully, onward, ete. 


Sounds of sweet music there ravish the ear; 
Harps of the blessed, your strains we shall hear, 
Filling with harmony heaven’s high dome; 
Joyfully, joyfully, Jesus, we come. 

Joyfully, joyfully, onward, etc. 


Death, with its arrow, may soon lay us low; 

Safe in our Savior, we fear not the blow: 

Jesus hath broken the bars of the tomb— 

Joyfully, joyfully, we will go home. 
Joyfully, joyfully, onward, etc. 


Bright will the morn of eternity dawn; 
Death shall be conquered, its sceptre be gone; 
Over the plains of our Canaan we’ll roam, 
Joyfully, joyfully, safely at home. 

Joyfully, joyfully, onward we move, 

Bound to the land of bright spirits above. 
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THE GREAT QUESFION. 


z! E do not know, perhaps, what or where our pain is; we are so used to it that we 
wed, do not call it pain. Still, so itis; we need a relief to our hearts, that they may 
be dark and sullen no longer, or that they may not go on feeding upon them- 
selves; we need to escape from ourselves to something beyond; and much as we may 
wish it otherwise, and may try to make idols to ourselves, nothing short of God’s pres- 
ence is our true refuge. Everything else is either a mockery, or but an expedient useful 
for its season and in its measure. * * * Created natures cannot open us, or elicit the 
ten thousand mental senses which belong to us, and through which we really live. * * 
The contemplation of God, and nothing but it, is able fully to open and to relieve the 
mind, to unlock, occupy and fix our affections. * * * Life passes, riches fly away, 
popularity is fickle, the senses decay, the world changes, friends die. One alone is con- 
stant; One alone is true to us; One alone can be true; One alone can be all things to us; 
One alone can supply our needs; One alone can train us up to our full perfection; One 
alone can give a meaning to our complex and intricate nature; One alone can give us tune 
and harmony; One alone can form and possess us. Are we allowed to put ourselves 
under his guidance? This surely is the only question. CarpinaL NEWMAN. 
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b} APPY those who mourned and wept, 
And their Souls in patience kept, 

Those to whom the world gave pain 
Now in endless Bliss shall reign. 


Nor shall want; nor age, nor care, 
Nor defect be ever there. 


There shall reign eternal Peace, 
Holy Joy shall never cease, 

There shall be the flower of youth 
There Salvation’s crown and truth. 


There shall dwell no grief, nor fear; 
None shall ever shed a tear; 


? 
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THE DIVINE LOVE FOR MEN. 513 


OUR COMING LIFE. 


wn E shape ourselves the joy or fear And, painted on the eternal wall, 
Of which the coming life is made, The past shall reappear. 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. Think ye the notes of holy song 
On Milton’s tuneful ear have died? 

The tissue of the life to be Think ye that Raphael’s angel throng 

We weave with colors all our own, Has vanished from his side? 
And in the field of destiny 

We reap as we have sown. Oh, no! we live our life again; 

: Or warmly touched, or coldly dim, 

Still shall the soul around it call The pictures of the past remain— 

The shadows which it gathered here, Man’s works shall follow him. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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THE OLVINE LOVE FOR PMEN: 


D loves human souls. They are unutterably precious to Him. There is not a 
human being on the face of this broad earth so far away, so. low down, that the 
pulsings of the Great Heart do not beat out toward him. We talk of the 
erechen of law in God’s sight; or the sacredness of truth, of justice, of purity, of 
virtue. It is not foolishness so to talk. We cannot exaggerate the estimate in which 
every true and right principle is held of God. But souls! individual souls! groups of 
souls! In what terms of exchange or comparison shall we express God’s regard for 
them? When God’s law is broken in the direction of injustice to men; in the direction 
of an unheeded warning to duty toward men; of a cry for help in behalf of men; of 
simple neglect toward even the wickedest and most desperate of men, then avenging in- 
dignation is sure to be let loose, and penalty follows. 

The old Roman aristocracy, drunk with power, and surfeited with every excess, 
thought it a fine thing to tyrannize over the conquered provinces and rob them of their 
wealth; to reduce their captives to the degradation of chains, and to augment their num- 
bers, till, as Gibbon estimates, sixty millions, or one-half of the population of the 
Roman Empire, were actually in bondage; to train the brave and brawny youth of the 
land for fierce gladiatorial conflicts; to cut up their old slaves and feed them out to the 
carp in their artificial lakes; to let the mills of their lust and avarice and pride grind on 
till the masses were crushed to a fine powder. But there came a day of reckoning. 
There came a day when this same Roman aristocracy—self-indulgent, profligate, cruel— 
wanted the backing of large and resolute numbers, and then they found that the people 
were mad. They wanted heroic following; they were confronted with mobs; they wanted 
loyalty; they were met with the angry defiance of revolt. They wanted fidelity; the 
only instructions they had ever imparted were instructions in greed, and sensuality, and 
utter indifference to human needs and woes. These few, who had the money and the 
power, and sat in the gateways of authority, said: ‘“‘These men are not our brothers; 
these men whose necks are under the yoke; these men who toil and sweat in harvest 
fields; these men without wealth, and with no patrician blood in their veins.’’ But there 
was a Nemesis of Fate whose simple answer was, ‘You shall see.’’ F, A. NoBLe. 
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strength 


When your soul shall need the 
Gathered in a pious home.’* 


‘Search the scriptures, maiden fair, 
Ere the evil day shall come 
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“BUDGE’S” TALK OF THE BETTER LAND. 515 


AE Geli BOO 


“Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and they are they which testify of me.’ 


WEARCH the Scriptures, little child, Gathered in a pious home: 
They have lessons ey’n for you; Find the inspiration there 


There for you are rivulets Work to do and ills to bear. 

Of the river of the true 
Water of the life eternal, Search the Scriptures, troubled soul, 
Flowing from the realm supernal. What your years or what your woe; 

Holy men will show you here 

Search the Scriptures, maiden fair, Whence must aid and comfort flow; 
Ere the evil day shall come, And the ways that they have trod 
When your soul will need the strength Lead to rest and and lead to God. 


Ep. PORTER THOMPSON. 
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eBUlVGH > srALK OF THE -BEDTER LAND. 


" ie NCLE HARRY,”’ said Budge, as we looked upon the beautiful landscape, ‘do 
you think Heaven’s as nice as that place over there?’”’ 
“Yes, Budge, a great. deal nicer.”’ 

‘Then why don’t we die and go there? I don’t want to go on living forever an’ 
ever. I don’t see why we don’t die right away; I think we have lived enough of days.’ 

‘*The Lord wants us to live until we get good and strong and smart, and do a great 
deal of good before we die, old fellow—tbat’s why we don’t die right away.” 

‘¢Well, I want to see dear little Phillie, and if the Lord won’t let him come down 
here, I think he might let me die and go to Heaven. Little Phillie always laughed when 
I jumped for him. Uncle Harry, angels has wings, don’t they ?”’ 

‘Some people think they have.’’ 

‘‘Well, I know they don’t, cause if Phillie had wings I know he’d fly right down here 
and see me. So they don’t.”’ 

‘‘But may be he has to go somewhere else, Budge, or may be he comes and you can’t 
see him. We can’t see angels with our eyes, you know.” 

«Then what made the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace see one? Their eyes were 
just like ours, wasn’t they? I don’t care; I wan’t to see dear little Phillie awful much. 
Uncle Harry, if I went to Heaven, do you know what I’d do?” 

‘«*What would you do, Budge?’ 

‘Why, after I saw little Phillie, I’d go right up to the Lord and give him a great 
-big hug.”’ 

«What for, Budge?’’ 

“Oh! ’cause he ee us have nice times, and gave me my. mamma and papa, and 
Phillie—but he took him away again—and Toddie, but Toddie’s a dreadful bad boy some- 
times, though.”’ 

‘Very true, Budge,’’ said I, remembering my experience with him. 

‘‘Uncle Harry, did you ever see the Lord?”’ 

‘‘No, Budge; he has been very close to me a good many nt but I never saw him.”’ 

‘‘Well, I have; I see him every time I look up in the sky, mee there aint nobody 
with me.” 
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THE MARINER’S HYMN. 


The driver crossed himself and whispered, ‘‘He’s forever a-saying that, and be the 


powers, I believe him! 
whin that boy gits to goin’ on that way.’’ 
It was wonderful. Budge’s 


Sometimes you’d think the howly saints themselves was a-spakin’ 


countenance seemed too pure to be of the earth, as he 


continued to express his ideas of the better land and its inhabitants. 


~~ 


JoHnN HABBERTON. 


= 


Lf 
Bosca thy bark, mariner! 


Christian, God-speed thee! 
Y Let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee! 
Set thy sails warily, 
} Tempests will come; 
Steer thy course steadily; 
Christian, steer home! 


Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee; 
Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the foresail, there! 
Hold the helm fast! 
So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 


‘What of the night, watchman, 
What of the night?’ 
“Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right!” 


THE MARINER’S HYMN. 


Be wakeful, be vigilant— 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 


How! gains the leak so fast? 
Clear out the hold! 

Hoist up thy merchandise, 
Heave out thy gold! 

There—let the ingots go! 
Now the ship rights! 

Hurra! the harbor’s near! 
Lo, the red lights! 


Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the highland! 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam! 
Christian! cast anchor now! 
Heaven is thy home! 
CAROLINE B. SOUTHEY. 
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4 guides to train us for it. 
He often led us into thorny paths. 


—>® 


A GRIM: TEACEIIER: 


that the sharp-voiced, rough-visaged teacher Disappointment was one of the best 
He gave us hard lessons. 
He sometimes stripped off aload of luxuries ; 


He often used the rod. 
but that 


only made us travel the freer and the faster on our heavenward way. He sometimes led 
us down into the valley of the death-shadow; but never did the promises read so sweetly 
as when spelled out by the eye of faith in that very valley. Nowhere did he lead us so 
often, or teach us such sacred lessons, as at the Cross of Christ. Dear old rough-handed 
teacher! We will build a monument to thee yet, and crown it with garlands, and inscribe 
on it, ‘‘Blessed be the memory of Disappointment.”’ Tueopore L. Cuy er. 
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SACRED FRIENDSHIP: 


As birds of social feather, helping each 

His fellow’s flight, we soared into the skies, 

And cast the clouds beneath our feet, and earth, 

With all her tardy, leaden-footed cares, 

And talked the speech and ate the food of heaven! 
POLLOCK. 


Hi lL remember, and will ne’er forget 
Our meeting spots, our chosen, sacred hours, 
oe Our burning words, that uttered all the soul; 
Our faces beaming with unearthly love; 


Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope with hope 
Exulting, heart embracing heart entire. 


TRUE MINISTRIES. 


LIFE’S DISCIPLINE A TRAINING FOR HEAVEN. 


LL speaks of change: the renovated forms 
Of long-forgotten things arise again. 
The light of suns, the breath of angry 
storms, 
The everlasting motions of the main,— 
These are but engines of the Eternal will, 
The One Intelligence, whose potent sway 
Has ever acted, and is acting still, 
Whilst stars, and worlds, and systems all obey; 
Without Whose power, the ats of mortal things 
Were dull, inert, an unharmonious band, 
Silent as are the harp’s untuned strings 
Without the touches of the poet’s hand. 


d17 


A sacred spark, created by His breath, 
The immortal mind of man His image bears; 
A spirit living ’midst the forms of death, 
Oppressed, but not subdued, by mortal cares; 
A germ, preparing in the winter’s frost 
To rise, and bud, and blossom in the spring; 
An unfledged eagle by the tempest tossed, 
Unconscious of his future strength of wing; 
The child of trial, to mortality 
And all its changeful influences given, 
On the green earth decreed to move and die, 
And yet, by such a fate, prepared for heaven! 
Sir Humpury Davy. 
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PRUE SMINIST REES, 


ne Se 4 
F you have a friend worth loving, 


Love him! Yes, and let him know 
1 That you love him, e’er life’s evening 
( Yinge his brow with sunset glow. 

Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend—till he is dead? 
If you hear a song that thrills you, 

Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it! Do not let the singer 

Wait deserved praises long, 
Why should one who thrills your heart, 
Lack the joy you may impart? 


If you hear a prayer that moves you 
By its humble, pleading tone, 
Join it! Do not let the seeker 
Bow before his God alone, 
Why should not your brother share 
The strength of ‘‘two or three’’ in prayer? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a sorrowing brother’s eyes, 
Share them! And by sharing, 


Own your kinship with the skies. 
Why should any one be glad, 
When a brother’s heart is sad? 


If a silvery laugh is rippling 

Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share itl *Tis the wise man’s saying— 

For both grief and joy a place. 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly helping-hand, 
Say so! Speak out bravely, truly, 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 
Should a brother workman dear, 
Falter for a word of cheer? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go; 
Leave them! ‘Trust the Harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow; 
So, until life’s happy end, 
Your heart shall never lack a friend. 
“CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE.” 
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MEiSe LIVE As’ THOSE WHOUNEVER DIE. 


FEW days may—a few years must— 

Repose us in the silent dust: 

NS) Then is it wise to damp our bliss? 
Yes—all such reasonings are amiss! 

The voice of nature loudly cries, 

And many a message from the skies, 

That something in us never dies: 

That on this frail, uncertain state, 

Hang matters of eternal weight; 

That future life, in worlds unknown, 

Must take its hue from this alone; 

Whether as heavenly glory bright, 


Or dark as misery’s woful night.— 

Since, then, my honored, first of friends, 

On this poor being all depends, 

Let us th’ important now employ, 

And live as those who never die. 

Though you, with days and honors crowned, 

Witness that filial circle round, 

(A sight life’s sorrows to repulse, 

A sight pale envy to convulse), 

Others now claim your chief regard; 

Yourself, you wait your bright reward. 
BURNS. 
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518 DOWN THE RIVER. 


WHEN THE FINAL HOUR SHALE COME: 


€5 Sex, 
WaHAT hour, how full of sweet repose, 
When leaden sky to golden grows, 
And all the western evening glows 
With sunset’s glorious light. 


When storms arise and cloud my day 
With what of care, or pain, they may, 
What matter, if I still may say: 

“At evening *twill be light?” 


My Father’s hand amends will make, 
For darkness in the way we take, 


( 


ROPPING down the troubled river, 
To the tranquil, tranquil shore; 
s@7%\, Dropping down the misty river, 
Time’s willow-shaded river, 

To the spring-embosomed shore; 
Where the sweet light shineth ever, 

And the sun goes down no more; 

O wondrous, wondrous shore! 


Dropping down the winding river, 
To the wide and welcome sea; 
Dropping down the narrow river, 

Man’s weary, crooked river, 
To the blue and star-lit sea; 
Where no tempest wrecketh ever, 
Where the sky is fair and free; 
O joyous, joyous sea! 


Dropping down the noisy river, 
To our peaceful, peaceful home; 

Dropping down the turbid river, 

Earth’s bustling, crowded river, 


OG ae 


I'll clasp it, and at evening’s break 
Walk with him in the light. 


O! struggling one, by troubles pressed, 

Strive not to see thy promised rest; 

But follow, sure thou shalt be blessed 
In evezing’s gracious light. 


When that shall come, thy toils shall seem 
Less than the sorrows of a dream; 
And, glad, thy soul shall greet the beam 


Of evening’s sacred light. 
C. C. ADAMS. 


Ce SEM 9-_—___9) 
DOW INS ER ROVE 


To our gentle, gentle home: 
Where the rough sea riseth never, 
And the vexings cannot come, 
O, loved and longed-for home! 


Dropping down the eddying river, 
With a Helmsman true and tried; 
Dropping down the dangerous river, 
Mortality’s dark, threatening river, 

With a sure and heavenly Guide; 
Even Him, who to deliver 

My soul from death hath died; 

Oh Helmsman, true and tried! 


Dropping down the rapid river, 

To the dear and deathless Land; 
Dropping down the well-known river, 
Life’s angry, swollen river, 

To the Resurrection-land; 

Where the living live forever, 

And the dead have joined the band, 

In that fair and blessed land! 

HORATIUS BONAR. 
NO) 


THE ANGER VAN D “PELEs CHinD, 


N angel form, with brow of light 
i, Watched o’er a sleeping infant’s dream, 
$2)" And gazed as though his visions bright 
4 He there beheld as in a stream. : 


‘Fair child, whose face is like to mine, 
“Oh! Come,” he said, ‘‘and fly with me; 
-‘Come forth to happiness divine, 

‘For earth is all unworthy thee. 


‘“Here, perfect bliss thou can’st not know, 
‘-The soul amidst its pleasures sighs; 
“All sounds of joy are full of woe; 
‘““Hinjoyments are but miseries. 


‘‘Alas! shall sorrow, doubts and fears, 
“Deform a brow so pure as this? 

‘And shall the bitterness of tears 

“Dim those blue eyes that speak of bliss? 


“No, no! along the realms of space, 

“Far from all care let us begone; 

‘Kind Providence shall give thee grace 

“For those few years thou might’st live on.’ 


The angel shook his snowy wings, 
And through the fields of ether sped, 
Where Heaven’s eternal music rings— 
Mother, alas! thy son is dead! 
JEAN RABOUL. 
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\ # EONA, the hour draws nigh, 
2§xsf The hour we’ve awaited so long, 
OS For the angel to open a door through the 
sky, 
That my spirit may break from its prison, and try 
Its voice in the infinite song. 


Just now, as the slumbers of night 
Came o’er me with peace-giving breath, 
The curtain, half lifted, revealed to my sight 
Those windows which look on the kingdom of 
light, 
That borders the river of death. 


And a vision fell, solemn and sweet, 
Bringing gleams of a morning-lit land; 
I saw, the white shore which the pale waters beat, 
And I heard the low lull as they broke at their 
feet 
Whe walked on the beautiful strand. 


And I wondered why spirits should cling 
To their clay with a struggle and sigh, 
When life’s purple autumn is better than spring, 
And the soul flies away like a sparrow, to sing 
In a climate where leaves never die. 


Leona, come close to my bed, 
And lay your dear hand on my brow; 
The same touch that thrilled me in days that are 
fied, 
And raised the lost roses of youth from the dead, 
Can brighten the brief moments now. 


We have loved, from the cold world apart, 
And your trust was too generous and true 
For their hate to o’erthrow; when the slanderer’s 
dart 
Was rankling deep in my desolate heart, 
I was dearer than ever to you. 


I thank the great Father for this, 
That our love is not lavished in vain; 
Each germ in the future will blossom to bliss, 
And the forms that we love, and the lips that we 
kiss, 
Never shrink at the shadow of pain. 


—— 


LEONA. 


By the light of this faith am I taught 
That my labor is only begun; 
In the strength of this hope have I struggled and 
fought 
With the legions of wrong, till my armor has 
caught 
The gleam of eternity’s sun. 


Leona, look forth and behold, 
From headland, from hillside, and deep, 

The day-king surrenders his banners of gold; 

The twilight advances through woodland and wold, 
And the dews are beginning to weep. 


The moon’s silver hair lies uncurled, 
Down the broad-breasted mountain away; 
Ere sunset’s red glories again shall be furled 
On the walls of the west, o’er the plains of the 
world, 
I shall rise in a limitless day. 


O, come not in tears to my tomb, 

Nor plant with frail flowers the sod! 
There is rest among roses too sweet for its gloom, 
And life where the lilies eternally bloom 

In the balm-breathing gardens of God. 


Yet deeply those memories burn 
Which bind me to you and to earth; 
And I sometimes have thought my being would 
yearn, 
In the bowers of its beautiful home, to return 
And visit the home of its birth. 


*Twould even be better to stay, 
And walk by your side to the last; 
But the land-breeze of heaven is beginning to 
play— 
Life’s shadows are meeting eternity’s day, 
And its tumult is hushed in the past. 


Leona, good-bye! should the grief 
That is gathering now ever be 
Too dark for your faith, you will long for relief, 
And remember the journey, though lonesome, is 
brief : 
Over lowland and river, to me. 


TO TOTO 
—_—~— 


Tuts wonderfully woven life of ours shall not be broken by death in a single strand 
of it; it shall run on and on, an unbroken life, upheld by the will of the Eternal. Death 
cannot break it, but it shall change it. It shall draw from it all perishable dross. While 


the life remains the same, some elements of which its strands are woven shall be changed ; 
instead of the silver cord shall be the thread of gold; for the corruptible shall be the in- 
corruptable; and there shall be no more entanglement and imperfection, no more strain 
upon any strand of it; the flesh shall not chafe against the spirit, nor the spirit against 
the flesh, but there shall be at last the one perfectly accorded, incorruptible and beautiful 
life. NewMan SMYTH. 


| 520 EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


SREPVBYy Stine 


EAVEN is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by 
round, 


I count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and broader view. 


We rise by things that are under feet; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 


And we think that we mount the air on wings, 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 
While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for the men! 

We may borrow the wings to find the way, 

We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray. 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 
But the dreams depart, and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper awakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise * 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


Our lives are trailing in sordid dust. J. G. HOLLAND. 
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EXTRAGCIS FROM CETTE Rs. 


On the death of a husband. 


PVE, 
1 WRITE to you because every expression of human sympathy brings some little 
%) comfort, if it be only to remind such as you that you are not alone in the world. 
(- I know nothing can make up for such a loss as yours. But you will still have 
love on earth all around you; and his love is not dead. It lives still in the next world for 
you, and perhaps with you. For why should not those who are gone, if they are gone to 
their Lord, be actually nearer us, not farther from us, in the heavenly world, praying for 
us, and it may be, influencing and guiding us in a hundred ways, of which we, in our 
prison-house of mortality, cannot dream? Yes, do not be afraid to believe that he whom 
you have loved is still near you, and you near him, and both of you near God, who died on 
the cross for you. That is all I can say. But what comfort there is in it, if one can give 
up one’s heart to believe it. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 


All I can say about the text, Matt. xxii, 30 [of Marriage in the world to come], is. 
that it has nought to do with me and my wife. I know that if immortality is to include 
in my case identity of person, I shall feel for her forever what I feel now. That feeling 
may be developed in ways which I do not expect; it may have provided for it forms of 
expression very different from any which are among the holiest sacraments of life. Of 
that I take no care. The union I believe to be eternal as my own soul, and I leave all 
in the hands of a good God. Is not marriage the mere approximation to a unity that. 
shall be perfect in heaven? And shall we not be reunited in heaven by a still deeper tie? 
Surely if on earth Christ the Lord has loved—some more than others:—why should we 
not do the same in heaven, and yet love all? Do I thus seem to undervalue earthly bliss? 
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THE ALPINE HORN. 591 
No! I enhance it when I make it the sacrament of a higher union! Will not this thought 
give more exquisite delight; will it not tear off the thorn from every rose; and sweeten 
every nectar cup to perfect security of blessedness in this life, to feel that there is more 
in store for us—that all expressions of love here are but dim shadows of a union which will 
be perfect if we but work here, so as to work out our own salvation? 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


THE ALPEN E. HORN: 


The following passage has induced more than one poetical fancy to pour forth its efftusions:—When the last rays 
of the sun gild the summit of the Alps, the shepherd who lives on the highest peak of the mountains 
takes his horn, and cries With a loud voice, ‘‘Praised be the Lord!’? As soo. as the neigh- 


HE sunbeams tinge your icy brows, ye glori- 
ous Alpine heights, 

And quiver on your pathless snows with 
many tinted lights, 

A halo crowns the glowing west, where sinks the 
setting sun, 

The horn proclaims the hour of rest. 
herd’s work is done. 


The shep- 


“Praised be the Lord!”’ 
many a grateful tongue, 

And echo, from her mountain cells, ‘trepeats the 
praises sung;”’ 

The Alpine shepherd winds his horn: ‘‘Praised be 
the Lord on high!”’ 

From heart to heart the theme is borne in thrilling 
harmony. 


The anthem swells on 


Mother! the babe within your arms, whose fever’d 
eye is dim, 

May smile away your fond alarms! if you will trust 
in Him! 

‘sPraise ye tne Lord’’ with tremor’d voice, but with 
confiding heart; 

Your anxious soul may yet rejoice—your sorrows 
may depart. 


Child! by a parent’s dying bed, dost thou in an- 
guish pine? 

Remember who has truly said, ‘‘The fatherless are 
mine!?” 


boring shepherds hear him, they leave their huts and repeat the words. 


Arise and echo back the sound, ‘Praise ye the Lord 
above!”’ 

In Him the orphan still hath found a father full of 
love. 


‘Praise ye the Lord,’’ poor widow’d one, whose in- 
ward wounds are deep, 

Praise him in faith’s confiding tone—you too may 
cease to weep; 

Arise and hear the grateful sound! repeat the holy 
strain! 

It hath a balm for every wound, a charm for every 
pain! 


From Alps to Alps the notes are heard, through each 
resounding vale, 

In cadence sweet, the strain is pour’d upon the 
evening gale; 

When slumber comes in holy peace to soothe each 
boding fear, 

And whisper, ‘‘Let your troubles cease, the Lord of 
love is near.”’ 


How sweetly calm each lowly home within that icy 
realm! 

No anguish to their souls can come! no sorrows 
overwhelm! 

‘“‘Praised be the Lord!” the Alpine horn resounds 
o’er dale and bill, 

From heart to heart its notes are borne, where God 
is worshipp’d still. 
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H! nothing dies, or only dies to live; 

Star, stream, sun, flower, the dew-drop and 
the gold; 

Each goodly thing, instinct with buoyant 
hope, 

Hastes to put on its purer, finer mould. 


Thus, in the quiet joy of kindly trust, 
We bid each parting friend a brief farewell; 


TO IMMORTALITY. 


Weeping, yet smiling, we commit their dust 
To the safe keeping of the silent cell. 


Softly, within that peaceful resting place, 
We lay their wearied limbs, and bid the clay 
Press lightly on them till the night be past, 
And the far east give note of coming day. 
BONAB. 


522 DEATH OF THE LITTLE SCHOLAR. 


DEATH OF* THE. LITTLE SOHOrAr: 


ie gp followed the old woman who had summoned him into another room, where his 
dk infant friend, half dressed, lay stretched upon a bed. 
He was a very young boy; quite a little child. His hair still hung in curls 
about his face, and his eyes were very bright; but their light was of heaven, not earth. 
The schoolmaster took a seat beside him, nd stooping over the pillow, whispered his 
name. The boy sprang up, stroked his face with his hand, and threw his wasted arms 
around his neck, crying out that he was his dear, kind friend. 
‘‘T hope I always was. I meant to be, God knows,”’’ said the poor schoolmaster. 
‘‘Who is that?’’ said the boy, seeing Nell. ‘I am afraid to’ kiss her, lest I should 
make her ill. Ask her to shake hands with me. The sobbing child came closer up, and 


took the languid hand in hers. Releasing his again, after a time, the sick boy laid him 
gently down. 
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‘You remember the garden, Harry,’’ whispered the schoolmaster, anxious to rouse 
him, for a dulness seemed gathering upon the child, ‘‘and how pleasant it used to be in 
the evening time? You must make haste to visit it again, for I think the very flowers 
have missed you, and are less gay than they used to be. You will come soon, my dear, 
very soon now—won’t you?”’ 

The boy smiled faintly—so very, very faintlys—and put his hand upon his friend’s 
gray head. He moved his lips, too, but no voice came from them; no, not a sound. 

In the silence that ensued, the hum of distant voices borne upon the evening air 
came floating through the open window. ‘‘What’s that?’’ said the sick child, opening his 
eyes. 

“The boys at play upon the green.”’ 

He took a handkerchief from his pillow, and tried to wave it above his head. But 
the feeble arm dropped powerless down. 

‘*Shall I do it?’’ said the schoolmaster. 

‘‘Please wave it at the window,”’ was the faint reply. ‘Tie it to the lattice. Some of 
them may see it there. Perhaps they’ll think of me and look this way.”’ 

He raised his head and glanced from the fluttering signal to his idle bat that lay with 
slate and book and other boyish property upon a table in the room. And then he laid 
him softly down once more, and asked if the little girl were there, for he could not see 
her. 

She stepped forward, and pressed the passive hand that lay upon the coverlet. The 
two old friends and companions—for such they were, though they were man and child— 
held each other in a long embrace, and then the little scholar turned his face to the wall, 
and fell asleep. 

The poor schoolmaster sat in the same place, holding the small hand in his, and chaf- 
ing it. It was but the hand of a dead child. He felt that; and yet he chafed it still, 
and could not lay it down. ‘ * 

How many of the mounds in that old church-yard where Nell had lately strayed grew . 
green above the graves of little children! And though she thought as a child herself, 
and did not perhaps sufficiently consider to what a bright and happy existence those who 
die young are borne, and how in death they lose the pain of seeing others die around 
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them, bearing to the tomb some strong affection of their hearts (which makes the old 
die many times in one long life), still she thought wisely enough to draw a plain and easy 
moral from what she had seen that night, and to store it deep in her mind. Her dreams 
were of the little scholar: not coffined and covered up, but mingling with the angels, 
and smiling happily. CHARLES DICKENS. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


N eagle flew up in his heavenward flight, 
Far out of the reach of human sight, 
Oi And gazed on the earth from his lordly 
‘ height 
In the clouds of the upper air :— 

And this is life, he exultingly screams; 

To soar without peer where the lightning gleams, 
And look unblenched on the sun’s gorgeous beams, 

And know of no harrowing care. 


A lion leap’d forth from his bloody bed, 
And roar’d till it seem‘d he would wake the dead; 
And man and beast from him tremblingly fled, 
As though there was death in the tone :— 
And this is life, he triumphantly cried; 
To hold my domain in the forest wide, 
Imprison’d alone by the ocean’s tide 
And the ice of the frozen zone. 


It is life, said a whale, to swim the deep; 

O’er hills submerged and abysses to sweep, 

Where the gods of ocean their vigils keep 
In the fathomless gulf below :— 

To bask on the bosom of tropic seas, 

And inhale the fragrance of Ceylon’s breeze, 

Or sport where the turbulent waters freeze, 
In the climes of eternal snow. 


It is life, says a tireless albatross, 
To skim through the air when the black waves toss, 
In the storm that hag swept the earth across, 
And never to wish for rest :— 
To sleep on the breeze as it softly flies, 
My perch in the air, my shelter the skies, 
And build my nest on the billows that rise, 
And break with a beautiful crest. 


It is life, said a wild gazelle to leap 

From crag to crag of the mountainous steep, 

Where the cloud’s icy tears in purity sleep, 
Like the marble brow of death :— 


To stand unmoved on the uttermost verge 

Of the perilous height, and hear the surge 

Of the waters beneath, that onward urge, 
As if sent by a demon’s breath. 


It is life, I hear a butterfly say, 
To revel in blooming gardens by day, 
And nestle in cups of flowerets gay, 
When the stars the heavens illume :— 
To steal from the rose its delicate hue; 
To sip from the hyacinth glittering dew, 
And catch from the beds of the violet blue 
The richest and sweetest perfume. 


It is life, a majestic war-horse neigh’d, 

To prance in the glare of battle and blade, 

Where thousands in terrible death are laid, 
And to scent of the streaming gore :— 

To rush unappall’d through the fiery heat, 

And to trample the dead beneath my feet, 

To the trumpet’s clang, and the drum’s loud beat, 
And hear the artillery roar. 


Tt is life, said a savage, with hideous yell, 

To roam unshackled the mountain and dell, 

And feel my bosom with majesty swell, 
As the primal monarch of all :— 

To gaze on the earth, the sky, and the sea, 

And know that like them I am chainless and free, 

And never, while breathing, to bend the knee, 
But at the manitou’s call. 


An aged Christian went tottering by, 

And white was his hair, and dim was his eye, 

And his broken spirit seem’d ready to fly 
While he said, with faltering breath :— 

t is life, to move, from the heart’s first throes, 
Through youth and manhood to age’s snows, 
In a ceaseless circle of joys and woes :— 

It is life to prepare for death! 
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N face of a great sorrow like to death, 
How do we wrestle night and day with tears! 
How do we fast and pray! how small appears 
@ The outside world, while, hanging on some 
breath 
Of fragile hope, the chamber where we lie 
Includes all space! But if sudden at last 
The blow fal:s, or, by incredulity 


IN FACE OF A GREAT SORROW. 


Fond led, we—never having one thought cast 
Toward years where ‘‘the child” was not—see it die, 
And with it all our future, all our past,— 
We just look round us with a dull surprise: 
For lesser pangs we had filled earth with cries 
Of wild and angry grief that would be heard; 
But when the heart is broken—not a word. 
Dinan MULOCK ORAIK. 
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LADY Kye rit: 


# KAD, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling 
gloom, 


fos Lead Thou me on; 
- The night is dark, and I am far from home, 


Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor pray’d that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 
I lov’d to choose and see my path; but now 


rz ‘IPS I have kiss’d, ye are faded and cold; 
y Hands I have press’d, ye are cover’d with 


£ON mould; 
Form I have clasp’d, thou art crumbling 


é away; 
And soon on thy bosom my breast I will lay. 


Friends of my youth, I have witness’d your bloom; 
Shades of the dead, I have wept at your tomb: 
Tomb, I have wreaths, were they worthy of thee; 
But who will e’er gather a garland for me? 


Friends of my youth, ye are hasting away: 
Grave, is there room in thy chamber of clay? 
Ye who have hither so hastily fled, 

Say, is there room in the green-curtain’d bed? 


Dreams of my youth, ye are faded and gone: 
Mists of the vale, ye have clouded the morn: 


Lead Thou me on. 
I lov’d the garish day; and, spite of fears, 
Pride rul’d my will: remember not past years. 


So long Thy power hath blessed me, surely still 
Twill lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have lov’d long since, and lost awhile. 
: J. H. NEWMAN. 
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Death, will your vapors incessantly roll? 
And life, must it pass in the night of the soul? 


Souls of the blest, from the mansions of day, 
Look on the pilgrim and lighten his way: 

Wing your swift flight to the death prepared bed, 
With visions of glory to circle his head. 


Stars, ye are thick in the pathway of light: 
Visions of bliss, ye are banishing night: 
Pilgrim, arise, for the journey you tread 

Is leading to regions whence sorrow has fled. 


Buds of the spring, ye are biasted and dead: 
Leaves of the summer, your beauty has fled: 
Winter of grief, from the night of the tomb, 
The pole-star, Religion, will scatter the gloom. 
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I cau that, the Book of Job, aside from all theories about it, one of the grandest 
things ever written with pen. One feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew; such a noble 
universality, different from noble patriotism or sectarianism, reigns in it. A noble book! 
all men’s book! It is our first, oldest statement of the never-ending problem—man’s 


destiny—and God’s way with him here in this earth. And all in such free, flowing out- 
lines; grand in its sincerity, in its simplicity, in its epic melody, and repose of reconcile- 
ment. There is the seeing eye, the mildly understanding heart. So true every way; true 
eyesight and vision for all things; material things no less than spiritual; the horse— 
‘‘hast thou clothed his neck with thunder?’’—he laughs at the shaking of the spear! 
Such living likenesses were never since drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime reconciliation ; 
oldest choral melody as of the heart of mankind; so soft and great; as the summer mid- 
night, as the world with its seas and stars! There is nothing written, I think, in the 
Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit. THomas CARLYLE. 
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*‘O sing once more those dear, familiar lays 
Whose gliding measure every bosom thrills, 
And takes my heart back to the happy days 
When first I sang them on my native hills.” 


“‘God sent his singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men 
And bring them back to heaven again.” 
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MY MOTHER DEAR. 


Written and Composed by SAMUEL LOVER. 


Tenderly. 


1. There was a _ place in 
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When fairy tales were ended. 
‘Good night,’ she softly said, 
And kiss’d and laid me down to sleep, 
Within my tiny bed. 
And holy words she taught me there, 
Methinks I yet can see 
Her angel eyes, as close I knelt, 
Beside my Mother’s knee. 
My Mother dear! 
In the sickness of my childhood, 
The perils of my prime, 
The sorrows of my riper years, 
The cares of ev’ry time, 
When doubt or danger weigh’d me down, 
Then pleading, all for me, 
It was a fervent pray’r to heav’n 
That bent my Mother’s knee. 
My Mother dear! 
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THE CHILD’S UNFINISHED PRAYER. 


“RANK H. H. THOMSON. 
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MY LITTLE CHILD. 


Espressivo. W. T. WricHTon. 
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2. Against my cheek your cheek is press’d, 3. Tears, burning tears, may dim these eyes, 
A rose-leaf soft and warm, Dark cares o’ercloud my path; 
My arm is girdled round your waist, For who can tell what smiles or tears 
|: To shield your tender form. :| |: The unseen future hath ?:|| 
Yet, in the far-off years to come, So let them come, I will not shrink, 
What changes we may see; But still to God give praise, 
I may become the feeble child, If He but spare my little child 
Your arms encircle me. To cheer my latest days. 


My child, ete. My child, ete. 
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HOME! SWEET HOME! 


Composed and partly founded on a Siclian Air by 
HENRY R. BISHOP. 


1. ’Mid_ pleas - ures and Pal - a-ces though we may 
: I gaze on the moon ase trace the drear wild...... And 
ex - ile from home, splen- dor daz - zles in vain—...... Oh! 
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charm from the skies seems to hal - low us there, Which 
looks on that moon from her own cot-tage door, Through 
birds sing -ing gai - ly, that came at my call, Give me 
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seek through the world, isne’er met with else-where. Home! 
wood - bines whose fra - grance shall cheer me no more. 
them, with a peace of mind dear - er than all. 


Home! sweet, sweet, Home! Be it ev - er so hum - ble, There’s 
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Ucme Sweet Home. 
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Why, ah! why my heart this sad - ness ? Why, ’mid scenes like these de- 
Herz, mein Herz, warun so trau - rig? Und was soli das Ach und 
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Say, what wish can yet be 
Tlere, mein Herz, was fehlt dir 
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‘mehr ? 


Mein Herz, mein Herz, was fehlt dir mehr ? 
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All that’s dear to me is wanting, 
Lone and cheer-ess here I roam, 

The strangers joys howe’er enchanting, 
To me can never be like home, 
To me can never be like home. 


Give me those, I ask no other, 

Those that bless the humble dome, 
Where dwell my father and my mother, 
Give, oh! give me back my home, 
My cwn, my own dear native home, 


The Swiizes’s Song af Home, 


Was mir fehlt, es fehlt mir Alles, 
Bin so ganz verlassen hier, 

Ist’s auch schoen im fremden Lande. 
Dennoch wird’s zur Heimath nie, 
Dennoch wird’s zur Heimath nie. 


In die Heimath moecht? ich wieder, 
Lieber aber lieber bald, 

Moecht’ zum Vater, moecht eur Mutter, . 
Moecht zu Berg, zu Thal und Wald, 
Moccht’ zu Berg, eu Thal und Wala. 
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There, how charm’d the sense of hear - ing! There, where love is so en - dear - ing! 
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2 A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 3 Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 

As it stood in the corner smiling, With a tone that ceases never, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
The wintry hours beguiling ; And the old friends lost for ever : 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, Its heart beats on, though hearts are gone, 
As it called at daybreak boldly, That warmer beat, and younger ; 

When the dawn looked grey o’er the misty way, Its hands still move, though hands we love 
And the morning air blew coldly. Are clasped on earth no longer. 

Tick, tick, it said, quick out of bea, Tick, tick, it said, to the churchyard bed, 
For five I’ve given warning ; [ wealth, The grave hath given warning, 


You'll never have health, you'll never have Up, up, andrise, and look to the skies, 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning. And prepare for a heaveniy morning. 
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The beautiful tree with its tapers so bright, 

How many the hearts that it fills with delight ; 

With pleasure they gaze at the bright Christmas tree, 
And wonder if aught can more beautiful be.—Cno. 


4, 
But there is a light which more beauty doth show, 
Than the tapers that shine with so dazzling a glow; 
"Tis the light of the Truth that doth ever unfold, 
The beauties of Christ to the true seeking soul.—Cno. 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 


VYords by H. W. LONGFELLOW. Music by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Andante con molto espressione. 
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The old Newfoundland house-dog The birds sang in the branches, 

Was standing by the door, With sweet familiar tone, 
He looked for his little playmates But the voices of the children 

Who would return no more, Will be heard in dreams alone, 
They walked not under the lindens, And the boy who walked beside me, 


They played not in the hall, He could not understand, 


But sorrow and silence and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 


Why closer in mine, ah, closer 
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I press’d his warm soft hand, 
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GEORGE BARKER. 
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SHELLS OF OCEAN. 


Words by J. W. LAKE. Music by J. W. CHERRY. 
Moderato con espress. 
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I stoop’d upon the pebbly strand, 
To cull the toys that round me lay, 
But as I took them in my hand, 
I threw them one by one away. 
Oh! thus I said in evry stage, 
By toys our fancy is beguiled, 
We gather shells from youth to age, 
And then we leave them like a child. 


Shells of Ocean. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


With Variations by N. C. BUTLER. 
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2. 4. 
We twa ha’e run about the braes, And there’s a hand, my trusty feire, 
And pued the gowans fine ; And gie’s a hand o’ thine ; 
But we’ve wandered mony a weary foot, | And we’ll tak’ a right gude willie waught 
Sin Auld lang syne. For Auld lang syne. 
For Auld lang syne, &c. For Auld lang syne, &c 
3. 5. 
We twa ha’e paidlet i’ the burn, And surely you'll be your pint stoup, 
Frae morning sun till dine ; And surely [Pll be mine; 
But seas between us braid ha’e roar’ d, And we’ll take a cup of kindness yet, 
Sin Auld lang syne. For Auld lang syne. 
For Auld lang syne, &c. For Auld lang syne, &c. 
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JERUSALEM, THE GOLDEN. 


Prof. R. H. WALKER, 


SENT. 
1. They stand, those halls of Zi - on, All ju - bi-lant with song; 
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2. There is thethroneof Da - vid, And there, fromcare re - leased, 


And bright with many an an - gel, And all the wmar- tyr throng. 
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Oh! sweet and blessed country 
The home of God’s elect! 
Oh! sweet and blessed country 
That eager hearts expect! 
Jesus in mercy bring us 
To that dear land of rest; 
Who art, with God the Father 
And Spirit, ever blest. 
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Words by Miss CHARLOTTE YOUNG. 


Andante, 


LITTLE NELL. 


Musfc composed by GEORGE LINLEY. 
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2. They laid her in the lowly grave, 8. One day they missed him long, anu sought 
Where winds blew high and bleak, Where most he loved to stray ; 
Though the faintest summer breeze had seemed, They found him dead, upon the turf 


Where little Nelly lay: 

With tott’ring steps he’d wander’d there, 
Fresh hope and strength to borrow, 

And e’en, in dying breath’d the prayer, 
“Oh! let her come to morrow !” 

The old man dying, breath’d the prayer, 
“Oh! let her come to morrow !” 


Too rough to fan her cheek : 

And there the poor old man would watch, 
In strange and childish sorrow, 

And whisper to himself the words, 
“ She'll come again to morrow !” 

He'd whisper to himself the words, 
“She'll come again to morrow.” 
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WHEN THE MISTS HAVE CLEARED 
AWAY. 


Moderato. Composed by WM. J. WOLF. 
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1. When the mists have rolled in splen - dor, From the beau - ty of the 
2. If we err in hu - manblind-ness, And for- get that we are 
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hills, And the sunshine warm and ten - der, Falls in kiss-es on fa 
dust; If we miss the law of kind-ness, Whenwestruggle to 
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rills, We may read love’s shin - ing let - ter, In the rain - bow of the 
just, Snowy wings of peace shall cov - er, All the an - guishof  to- 
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WHEN THE MISTS HAVE CLEARED AWAY d6L 
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spray, We shall know each other bet-ter, When the mists have cleared away. 
day, When the weary watch iso - ver, And the mists have clear’d away. 
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Weshallknowas we areknown nev-er more to walk a - lone In the 
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dawn-ing of the morn, When the mists have cleared a - way. 
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When the silver mists have veiled us, | When the mists have ris’n above us, 


From the faces of our own, As our Father knows his own, 
Oft we deem their love has failed us, | Face to face with those that love us, 
And we tread our path alone; We shall know as we are known; 
We should see them near and truly, Love, beyond the orient mansions, 
We should trust them day by day, Floats the golden fringe of Gay; 
Neither love nor blame unduly, Heart to heart we'll bide the shadows, 
If the mists have cleared away. Till the mists have cleared away. 


We shall know, ete. We shall know, ete. 
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562 OVER THE STARS IS REST. 


“Ueber den Sternen ist Ruh.”’ 


English words by ALICE HAWTHORNE. Music by FRANZ ABT. Op. 128. 
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Bs 1. O-verthe starsis your rest! O-verthe stars is your rest! 
£ 2. O-verthe starsis your rest! O-verthe stars is your rest! 
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SACRED SONG. 
Music by CLARIBEL. 


THE PASSING BELL. 


Words by B. BL 
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2. 
Say, mother dear, why chimes that bell so slowly, 
Not as for Sabbaths or for marriage day, 
Nor as for babes they bring, that Christ the Holy 
May make them His, upon their Christ’ning day, 


3. 
“Dear child!’ the mother said, amid her weeping, 
‘“‘That bell is sounding now at Heaven’s gate, 
To bid the holy angels in their keeping 
Bear up a soul that yet on earth doth wait.” 


4. 
But, mother, hark! how long the bell is ringing, 
While the poor soul waits on in doubt and fear, 


Perchance the happy Angels, mid their singing, 
The feeble chimes of earth can never hear. 


5. 
Qh! may my soul mount up to Heaven straightway, 
When free from mortal bonds of earth and sin ; 
And may no angel guard the Heavenly gateway, 
: But Christ Himself unbar and let me in. 
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AGATHE, OR; WHEN 
THE SWALLOWS HOMEWARD FLY. 


English words by F. H. GORDON. Music by FRANCIS ABT. 
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2 When the white swan southward roves, 


There to seek the orange groves, 
When the red tints of the west 
Prove the sun has gone to rest; 

In these words my bleeding heart 
Would to thee its grief impart, 
When I thus thy image lose, 

Can IJ, ah! can I e’er knew repose? 


3 Hush! my heart, why thus complain? 
Thou must too, thy woes contain ; 
Though on earth no more we rove 
Loudly breathing vows of love; 

Thon my heart must find relief, 
Yielding to these words, belief: 
I shall see thy form again, 

Though to-day we part in pain. 
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CALMLY THE DAY IS DYING. 


COME T’?ADORO. 


BEATRICE DI TENDA. WRITTEN AND ARRANGED By G. LINLEY. 
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Oft when I mutely ponder, 

While the bright sun is setting, 

Fancy, in dreams, will wander, 

And waft my soul to some isle more blest, 
Where dawns a morn full of gladness, 
Where I, past sorrow forgetting, 

Freed from all gloom and sadness, 
Might find a home of peace and rest. 


Calmly the Day is dying. 


Quel lusinghiero in canto, 
Che nel tuo volto ammiro, 
Di tua belta de e canto 
Lenisce il mio, il mio dolor. 
Se della terra il trono, 
Dato mi fosse offrirti, 

Ah! non varebbe il dono, 


Cara del tuo, del tuo bel cor. 


THE DEAD LEAVES FALL. 


(BALLAD.) 


ALICE HAWTHORNE. SEP. WINNER. 
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1 The dead leaves 
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gone, the sum-mer o’er, And yet the air is fresh and sweet, For on the 
woods swept by the gale Are si- lent too; the air is chill, The birds are 
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ALL THAT'S BRIGHT MUST FADE. 
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All thats bright must fade. 
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CHARITY. 


; a Written by OHARLES JEFFREYS, Composed by STEPHEN GLOVER. 
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A NIGHT HYMN. 
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1. Saviour! breathe an eve-ning bless-ing, Ere re - pose our eye- lids seal; 
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Though destruction walk around us, 
Though the arrows past us fly, 

Angel guards from THEE surround us 5 
We are safe, if Tuou art nigh. 


3. 
Thovgh the night be dark and dreary, 
Darkness cannot hide from THEE ; 
Tuovu art he, who, never weary, 


Watchest where Tuy people be. 
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| LOVE TO HEAR MY SAVIOUR’S VUICE 


SACRED SONG. 


Words by Miss C. SAUNDERS, Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. 
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L I love to hear. my Sav-iour’s voice, It bids my wea- ry 
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THERE IS A GREEN HILL FAR AWAY. 
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O ye tears! O ye tears! 
O ye tears ! OMe tears! 
On ve tears ! O ye tears! 
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4. O ye tears! O ye tears! ye relieve me of my pain, 
The barren rock of pride has been stricken once again ; 
Like the rock that Moses smote amid Horeb’s burning sand, 
It yields the flowing water, to make gladness in the land. 
O ye tears! O ye tears ! 


5. There is light upon my path! there is sunshine in my heart, 
And the leaf and fruit of life shall not utterly depart; 
Ye restore to me the freshness and the bloom of long ago, 
D ye tears! O happy tears! I am thankful that ye flow. 
O ye tears ! happy tears ! 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO, JOHN. 


John An - der - son, my jo, John, when na - ture first be- 
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gan _ To try ‘her can - ny hand, John, her mas - ter-work was man 
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proved to be nae jour - ney work, John An~- der-son, my jo. 


2. John Anderson, my jo, John, ye were my first conceit, 
I think nae shame to own, John, I loe’d ye earl’ and late; 
They say ye’re growing auld, John, an’ what though it be so, 
Ye’re ay the same kind man to me, John Anderson, my jo. 


& John Anderson, my jo, John, when we were first acquaint, 
Your tocks were like the raven, your bonny brow was brent; 
But now your brow is bald, John, your locks are like the snow, 
Yet blessings on your frosty pow, John Anderson, my jo. 


4. John Anderson, my jo, John, we clamb life’s hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, we’ve had wi’ ane anither ; 
Now we maun totter down, John, but hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, John Anderson my jo. 
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slumber’s chain has bound me, Fond mem’ry brings the light of 


o- ther days a-round me, The smiles, the tears of boy - hoods years, The 


words of Love then spo - ken, The eyes that shone, now dimm’d and gone, The 
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slumber’s chain has bound me, Sad mem’ry brings the light of 


other days around 


When I remember all Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
The friends so link’d together, And all, but he, departed. 

Tveseen around me fall, Thus in the stilly night, 
Like leaves in wintry weather, Ere slumber’s chain has bound me 

IT feel like one who treads alone - Sad mem’ry brings the light 


Some banquet hall deserted, Of other days around me. 
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Pll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
To pine on the stem, 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them; 
Thus, kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead, ~ 


Fis the last rose of summer. 


So soon may I follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away; 
When true hearts lie wither’d 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh, who wou!d inhabit 
This bleak world alone, 


IN THE GLOAMING. 


Words by ee peed. Music by ANNIE FORTESCUE HARRISON. 
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the gloam - ing oh my dar - ling! 
the gloam - ing oh i 
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: HEART BOWED DOWN. 


FROM THE OPERA OF THE 


BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


M. W. BALFE. 
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THEN YOULL REMEMBER ME. 


As sung in the Opera of the 


Bohemian Girl, 


Words by ALFRED BUNN, Esq. 


Music by M. W. BALFE. 
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ROCK’D IN THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


By J. P. KNIGHT. 
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Rock’d in thecra-dle of the deep. 
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Rock’d in the Cradle of the Deewv. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. | 


(SONG AND CHORUS.) 
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Maestoso. 
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1, Oh say can you see by thedawn’sear-ly light, Whatso proud-ly wehaild at the 


rock-et’s red glare, the bombs. 


ram-parts we watched were so gal-lant-ly streaming; And the 


Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there? 


burst-ing in air, 
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land 


and the home of the brave. 


‘of the free 
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Ohl say does the  star-span-gled ban - ai iw “a ees the land of the 
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2. 3. 
On the shore dimly seen thro the mist of the deep, ‘And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, 


Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, ’Mid the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 
What is that which the breeze o’er the towering steep, A home and a country they’d leave us no more? 


As it fit7ullr blows, half conceals, half discloses? Their blood has wash’d out their foul footstep’s pollution, 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, No refuge could save the hireling and slave, 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream: From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave, 
- ’Tis the star-spangled banner, oh! long may it wave, And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
Cxo.—Oh ! say does the star-spangled banner, &c. Cxuo.—Oh! say does the star-spangled banner, &c. 
4, 


Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand, 

Between their loved home and the war’s desolation ; 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land, 
Praise the power that made and preserved us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, ‘‘In God is our trust,” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
Cxo.—Oh! say does the star-spanglod banner, &e. 


The Star-Spangled Banner. « 


ot  HEAVEN’S A GREAT WAY OFF. 


Slave’s Camp Hymn. 
SEP. WINNER. 
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1> This world is all so dark and cold, That I’ve been a long time mourning, But the 
2 The graveis dark, be- ware, be - ware! Oh, I’ve been a long time mourning, For the 
3 Come, sin - ner, fall up-on your cameras, Oh, I’ve been a long time mourning, Re-pent, 
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streets of Heav’n are paved with gold, Its light is up-on me _ dawn - ing. 
joys of Heav’n pre- pare, pre - pare! The voice of death gives you warn - ing. 
and let your heart find ease, Be-fore the judg - ment morn - ing. 
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4 Say, don’t you see the gates ajar, |5 I’d leave the world forever more,|6 Religion dear, religion sweet, 


Oh Ge ee ons tits mourn For ty ee along time mourn- Oh! I’ve been a long time 
; mourning, 
The path i is rdieatalt tho’ the jour-| IfI obuld eae the shining shore} J soon shall rest at Jesus’ feet, 
ney’s far, ; With the light of heav’n adorn- His smile is upon me dawning, 
Don’t trifle nor be scorning. ing. 
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